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PREFACE 


TO  THE 


AMERICAN     EDITION. 


Mb.  Rylaito's  translation  of  this  work  was  made  fit)m  the 
third  edition  of  the  original,  and  was  first  published  in  1841.  In 
1847,  appeared  the  fourth  edition  of  the  original,  carefully  revised, 
and  containing  important  additions  and  modifications  in  the  His- 
tory itself,  besides  notices  of  all  the  criticisms  of  any  value  that  had 
been  made,  during  the  six  years  preceding,  on  the  third  edition. 
In  1851,  the  most  important  of  the  changes  found  in  this  fourth 
edition  were  embodied  by  Mr.  Eyland  under  the  title  of  "  Additions 
and  Corrections,"  and  appended  to  his  translation.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  inconvenience  and  awkwardness  of  such  an  arrangement, 
there  remained,  necessarily,  a  large  number  of  alterations,  both  in 
the  notes  and  in  the  text,  of  which  no  notice  could  be  taken  without 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  translation  itself.  To  make  such  a 
revision  has  been  the  attempt  of  the  editor  in  the  present  edition. 
And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  that,  with  aU  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Byland  as  a  translator — which  are  not  few  nor  unacknowledged  by 
those  acquainted  with  his  labors — there  yet  remained  in  his  version 
of  this  History,  not  only  occasional  misapprehensions  of  meaning, 
but  obscurities  too  mmierous  and  too  annoying  to  be  perpetuated 
in  a  book  which  so  large  a  circle  of  readers  were  desirous  of 
profiting  by. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  add,  at  this  late  day,  that  no 
work  of  Neander  exhibits  more  conspicuously  his  best  characteris- 
tics as  a  fervid  Christian  theologian  and  a  sagacious  and  critical 
historian,   than  his  "Planting    and    Training  of  the  Christian 
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Church."  The  work  belongs  to  a  department  of  theological  litera- 
ture of  which  the  venerated  author  was  the  virtual  creator.  It 
opened  a  field  of  inquiry  which  has  since  been  diligently  cultivated, 
but  on  which  no  one  has  surpassed  or  even  equalled,  in  skill  and 
success,  its  first  occupant. 

It  is  believed  that  the  volume,  as  it  now  stands,  will  be  intd- 
ligible  to  all  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.  Its  quotations  from  other  languages  have  all  been  rendered 
into  English,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  notes,  so  that  no  reader 
need  longer  be  disturbed  by  them.  The  numerous  references  to 
the  author's  "  Church  History"  and  "  Life  of  Christ,"  have  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  American  translations  and  well-known 
editions  of  these  works. 

•  E.  G.  EOBINSON. 

BOOHUTBR,  S^i  27,  1864 


DEDICATION  OP  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


♦  ♦  ♦•» 


TO  THE 

RIGHT  REVEREND  DR.  F.  EHRENBERG, 

BOTAL  OHiiPLAIH,  ICBMBBX  OF  THB  BUVKMMM  OONSIBTOST,  BTa,   STO. 


Mt  Deeply  Revered  and  Vert  Dear  Friend — 

I  trust  you  will  receive  this  work,  with  all  its  defects,  as  the  offering  of  a 
sincere  heart ;  as  a  small  token  of  my  cordial  veneration  and  love,  and  of  that 
sincere  gratitude  which  I  have  long  felt  impelled  to  express  for  the  edification  I 
have  derived  from  your  discourses.  May  a  gracious  Gk>d  long  aUow  you  to  labor 
and  shine  among  us  for  the  welfare  of  his  Church,  with  that  holy  energy  which 
Hc^  has  bestowed  upon  you,  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  wisdom  and  freedom — the 
spirit  of  true  freedom,  exalted  above  all  the  strife  of  human  parties — which  the 
Son  of  God  alone  bestows,  and  which  is  especially  requisite  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Church  in  our  times,  agitated  and  distracted  as  they  are  by  so  many  conflicts  I 
This  is  the  warmest  wish  of  one  who,  with  all  his  heart,  calls  himself  yours. 

Thus  I  wrote  on  the  22d  of  May,  1832 ;  and  after  six  years  I  again  repeat, 
with  all  my  heart,  the  words  expressive  of  dedication,  of  gratitude,  and  of  devout 
wishes  to  the  Giver  of  all  perfect  gifts.  Since  that  portion  of  time  (not  unim- 
portant in  our  agitated  age)  has  passed  away,  I  have  to  thank  you,  dear  and 
inmostly-revered  man,  for  many  important  words  of  edification  and  instruction 
which  I  have  received  from  your  lips  in  public,  as  well  as  for  the  precious  gift* 
which  has  often  administered  refreshment  to  myself  and  others.  Yes,  with  all  my 
heart  I  agree  with  those  beautiful  sentiments  which  form  the  soul  of  your  dis- 
courses, and  bind  me  with  such  force  to  your  person.  God  grant  that  we  may 
ever  humbly  and  faithfully  hold  fast  the  truth  which  does  not  seek  for  reconcilia- 
tion amidst  contrarieties,  but  is  itself  unsought  the  right  mean  1  God  grant  (what 
is  &r  above  all  theological  disputations)  that  the  highest  aim  of  our  labors  may  be 
to  produce  the  image  of  Christ  in  the  souls  of  men — that  to  our  latest  breath  we 
may  keep  this  object  in  view  without  wavering,  fast  bound  to  one  another  in  true 
love,  each  one  in  his  own  sphere,  unmoved  by  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion  and  the 
collisions  of  party  I 

Let  me  add  as  a  subordinate  wish,  that  you  would  soon  favor  us  with  a  volume 
of  discourses,  to  testify  of  this  "  one  thing  that  is  needful" 

A.  NEANDER. 

BuLor,  dOih  May,  188& 


It  gives  me  very  special  satisfaction,  dearest  and  most  honored  friend,  to  be 

able  to  re-dedicate,  and,  with  renewed  wishes  and  expression  of  thanks,  to  oflfei 

again  to  you,  after  you  have  reached  your  seventieth  year,  this  book  in  its  present 

new  form. 

A.  NEANDER. 

BxBUV,  April  T,  1847. 

*  AIladiDg  probftbly  to  *  Tolnme  orSermoDB  already  pabUshed.— Tm. 


DEDICATION    OP   THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 


TO  MY  DEAR  AND  HONORED  COLLEAGUE  AND  FRIEND,  THE 

REV.  DR.  NITZSCH, 

BOYAL  MBMDEB  OF  TDK  OOKSUTORIAL  OOmiT,  AND  PBOmSOm  IN  TUB  r&KDSUOX  WILLIAM  ITNITKBBrrT 

or  BXBUN. 


It  was  my  purpose,  when  issuing  the  last  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  mj 
Church  History,  to  greet  you  from  afar  with  a  hearty  word  or  two,  and  to  express 
to  you  the  satisfaction  I  felt  that  we  were  to  be  able  to  call  you  ours ;  that,  at  a 
period  so  difficult  for  those  who  have  to  represent  higher  interests — a  period  fitted 
to  remind  every  one  so  forcibly  of  his  need  of  aid — we  were  to  win  in  you  so 
noble  and  valuable  a  supplement  to  our  Faculty ;  but  I  relinquished  the  purpose  I 
then  had,  because,  to  me  at  least,  there  had  come  no  certain  knowledge  that  my 
hope  was  to  be  fulfilled.  So  I  will  now  express  what  I  then  had  in  mind,  as  this 
is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  for  saying  a  word  publicly.  I  speak  only  in 
fulfilment  of  my  original  purpose.  Accept,  th^  what  I  offer  out  of  a  true,  fi^nk 
heart.  With  differing  endowments  and  diversified  gifls,  serve  we  the  one  Lord, 
who  assigns  to  each  his  position  and  uses  as  He  will  We  are  in  harmony  in  the 
one  great  cause  for  which  our  science  shall  serve  only  as  an  organ.  We  are  agreed 
m  the  conviction  that  in  this  great  crisis,  amid  the  pangs  of  this  transition  period, 
an  depends  on  our  being  decided  for  the  one  thing  needful,  not  compromising  and 
parleying  with  the  profane  spirit  of  this  world,  while  yet  we  allow  freedom  in  those 
various  stages  of  development  which  only  a  higher  wisdom  knows  how  to  conduct 
to  the  one  goal  of  the  better  future,  and  while,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  defects,  we  quench  not  the  glimmering  wick.  Of  this  con- 
viction you  have  already  testified  in  the  transactions  of  the  Gkneral  Synod  on  the 
Creed  question.  Now  may  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  ever  bind  us  more  closely  to  one 
another,  and  purify  us  of  every  thing  which  could  divide  us ;  may  He  bless  our 
cooperation  in  the  one  great  work  and  for  the  one  great  end.  May  He  long  pre- 
serve you  to  our  University,  and  through  you,  as  our  pastor,  so  work  that  our 
University  shall  become  more  and  more  ChrigUan,  shall  be  transformed  into  a 
worhhop  of  (he  Holy  Spirit^  where  science  is  elaborated  for  divine  ends ;  espe- 
cially that  that  may  be  more  and  more  awaked  and  diffused  which  you  in  your 
last  sermon  (for  which,  as  well  as  for  other  printed  and  spoken  discourses,  I  thank 
you)  have  so  appropriately  set  forth — the  opposite  of  the  contracted  understanding 
of  our  time — the  understanding  of  (he  hearty  without  which  nothing  of  divine  things 

can  be  understood  by  any  one. 

Cordially  yours, 

A.  NEANDEa 

BuLiN,  July  19,  184T. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


It  was  certainly  my  intention  to  have  allowed  my  representa- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  and  Church  in  the  apostolic  age  to 
follow  the  completion  of  the  whole  of  my  Church  History,  or  at 
least  of  the  greater  part  of  it ;  but  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of 
many  persons,  expressed  both  in  writing  and  by  word  of  mouth, 
have  prevailed  upon  me  to  alter  my  plan.  Those,  too,  who  took 
an  interest  in  my  mode  of  conceiving  the  development  of  Christian- 
ity, were  justified  in  demanding  an  accoimt  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  conceived  the  origin  of  this  process,  on  which  the  opinions  of  men 
are  so  much  divided  through  the  conflicting  influences  of  the  various 
theological  tendencies  in  this  critical  period  of  our  German  Evan- 
gelical Church;  and  perhaps,  if  it  please  God,  a  thoroughly- 
matured  and  candidly-expressed  conviction  on  the  subjects  here 
discussed,  may  furnish  many  a  one  who  is  engaged  in  seeking,  with 
a  connecting  link  for  the  comprehension  of  his  own  views,  even  if 
this  representation,  though  the  result  of  protracted  and  earnest 
inquiry,  should  contain  no  new  disclosures. 

As  for  my  relation  to  all  who  hold  the  conviction,  that  faith  in 
Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  sinful  humanity,  as  it  has  shown  itself  since 
the  first  foimding  of  the  Christian  Church  to  be  the  fountain  of 
divine  life,  will  prove  itself  the  same  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that 
from  this  faith  a  new  creation  will  arise  in  the  Christian  Church 
and  in  our  part  of  the  world,  which  has  been  preparing  amidst  the 
storms  of  spring — to  all  such  persons  I  hope  to  be  bound  by  the 
bond  of  Christian  fellowship,  the  bond  of  "  the  true  Catholic  spirUy^ 
as  it  is  termed  by  an  excellent  English  theologian  of  the  seventeenth 
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century.*  But  I  can  not  agree  with  the  conviction  of  those  among 
them  who  think  that  this  new  creation  will  be  only  a  repetition  of 
what  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  and  that 
the  whole  dogmatic  system,  and  the  entire  mode  of  contemplating 
divine  and  human  things,f  must  return  as  it  then  existed. 

On  this  point,  I  assent  with  my  whole  soul  to  what  my  deeply 
revered  and  beloved  friend,  Steudel,  lately  expressed,  so  deserving 
of  consideration  in  our  times,  and  especially  to  be  commended  to 
the  attention  of  our  young  theologians.^  He  admirably  remarks : 
"  But  exactly  this,  and  only  this,  is  the  preeminence  of  the  one 
truth,  that  it  maintains  its  triumphant  worth  under  all  changes  of 
form ;"  and  Niebuhr  detected,  in  the  eagerness  to  restore  the  old, 
an  eagerness  for  novelty :  "  When  the  novelty  of  the  thing  is  worn 
away  by  use,  we  are  prone  to  return  to  the  old,  which  then  becomes 
new  again,  and  thus  the  ball  is  thrown  backwards  and  forwards."§ 


*  We  meet  with  a  beautiful  specimen  of  such  a  spirit  in  what  has  been  admirably  said 
by  a  respected  theologian  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Joseph  John  Gumey :  "  It  can  scarcely 
be  denied,  that  in  that  variety  of  administration  through  which  the  saving  principles  of 
religion  are  for  the  present  permitted  to  pass,  there  is  much  of  a  real  adaptation  to  a  car- 
responding  variety  of  menial  condition.  Well,  therefore,  may  we  bow  with  thankfulness 
before  that  infinite  and  unsearchable  Being  who,  in  all  our  weakness,  follows  us  with  His 
love,  and  through  the  diversified  mediums  of  religion  to  which  the  several  classes  of  true 
Christians  are  respectively  accustomed,  is  still  pleased  to  reveal  to  them  all  the  same  cruci- 
fied Redeemer,  and  to  direct  Iheir  footsteps  into  one  path  of  obedience,  holiness,  and 
peace."  See  Observations  on  the  distinguishing  Views  and  Practices  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  by  Joseph  John  Gumey,  ed.  vii.,  London,  1834.  Words  fit  to  shame  theologians 
who  are  burning  with  zeal  for  the  letter  and  forms,  as  if  on  these  depended  the  essence 
of  religion,  whoso  life  and  spirit  are  rooted  in  facta 

f  Well  might  the  noble  words  of  Luther  be  applied  to  those  who  cling  to  the  old 
rotten  posts  of  a  scafifolding  raised  by  human  hands,  as  if  they  were  needed  for  the  divine 
building :  "  When  at  a  window  I  have  gazed  on  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  whole  beau- 
tiful vault  of  heaven,  and  saw  no  pillars  on  which  the  Builder  had  set  such  a  vault ;  yet 
the  heavens  fell  not  in ;  and  that  vault  still  stands  firm.  Now  there  are  simple  folk  who 
look  about  for  such  pillars,  and  would  fain  grasp  and  feel  them.  But  since  they  can  not 
do  this,  they  quake  and  tremble,  as  if  the  heavens  would  certainly  fall  in,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  can  not  grasp  and  see  the  pillars ;  if  they  could  but  lay  hold  of 
them,  then  the  heavens  (they  think)  would  stand  firm  enough.*' 

t  In  the  Tubingen  Zeiischrift  fur  Theologie,  1832,  part  i.,  p.  33.  Blessed  be  the  mem- 
ory of  this  beloved  man,  who  left  this  world  a  few  months  ago,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  seen 
in  the  holy  band  of  combatants  for  that  evangelical  truth  which  was  the  aim,  the  centre, 
and  the  soul  of  his  whole  life,,  and  the  firm  anchor  of  his  hope  in  death,  when  he  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  those  faithful  teachers  of  whom  it  may  bo  said — "  whose  faiChfoOow^ 
considering  the  end  of  iheir  conversation,*^ 

§  One  of  the  many  golden  sentences  of  this  great  man  in  bis  letters,  of  which  we  would 
recommend  the  second  volume  especially  to  all  young  theologianai 
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In  truth,  whatever  is  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
forms  of  human  cultivation,  as  these  change,  goes  the  way  of  all 
flesh;  but  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  destined  by  a  perpetual 
youthfulness  of  power  to  make  all  things  new,  abides  forever. 
Thus  the  difference  existing  between  these  persons  and  myself,  will 
certainly  show  itself  in  our  conception  of  many  important  points  in 
this  department  of  history;  but,  in  my  judgment,  these  differences 
are  only  scientific,  and  ought  not  to  disturb  that  fellowship  which 
is  above  all  science.  But  I  can  also  transport  myself  to  the  posi- 
tion of  those  to  whom  these  objects  must  appear  in  a  different 
light ;  for  the  rise  of  such  differences  is  in  this  critical  period 
unavoidable,  and  far  better  than  the  previous  indifference  and 
lifeless  uniformity.  And  even  in  zeal  for  a  definite  form,  I  know 
how  to  esteem  and  to  love  a  zeal  for  the  essence  which  lies  at  the 
bottom,*  and  I  can  never  have  anything  in  common  with  those  who 
will  not  do  justice  to  such  zeal,  or,  instead  of  treating  it  with  the 
respect  that  is  always  due  to  zeal  and  affection  for  what  is  holy, 
with  Jesuitical  crafk  aim  at  rendering  others  suspected,  by  imputing 
to  them  sinister  motives  and  designs. 

A.  NEANDER. 

BiBLnr,  i9(h  Jfay^  1888. 


*  Provided  it  be  the  trae  zeal  of  Bimplicity,  which  accompanies  humility,  and  where 
sagacity  does  not  predominate  over  simph'city ;  but  by  no  means  that  zeal  which,  in 
coupling  itself  with  the  modem  coxcombry  of  a  super-refined  education,  endeavors  to 
seasoD  subjects  with  it  to  which  it  is  least  adapted,  in  order  to  render  them  palatable  to 
the  vitiated  tastes  that  loathes  a  simple  diet ;  and  thus  proves  its  own  unsoundness.  A 
caricature  jumble  of  the  most  contradictory  elements,  at  which  every  sound  feeling  must 
revolt 
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I  repeat  here  what  I  said  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of 
this  work :  we  adhere  to  the  theologia  pectoris^  which  is  also  the 
true  theology  of  the  spirit — ^the  German  Theology,  as  Luther  called 
it.  It  was  the  reaction  of  such  a  theology  from  the  aridity  of  the 
later  period  of  scholasticism,  which  produced  the  Reformation ;  and 
it  is  only  from  the  depths  of  the  heart  that  any  genuine  German 
regeneration  of  theology  can  proceed.  I  shall  not  cease,  therefore, 
to  protest  against  that  one-sided  intellectualism  which  is  destructive 
not  only  to  heart  but  to  mind  also,  since  these  can  be  healthfully, 
only  when  harmoniously,  developed — against  that  ever-spreading 
fanaticism  of  the  intellect  which  threatens  to  destroy  all  deep-rooted 
life,  all  high  aspiration,  all  that  free  flight  of  the  spirit  which  keeps 
men  ever  young,  and  to  convert  man,  from  whose  true  nature  a 
desire  for  the  supernatural  and  for  that  beyond  the  present  life,  is 
inseparable,  into  a  merely  intelligent,  very  sagacious  animal.  To 
this  protest  belong  also  many  things  which  I  have  felt  constrained 
to  say  in  the  notes  to  this  new  edition,  against  various  tendencies 
of  the  present  time. 

In  such  points  of  controversy  as  come  under  notice  in  the  pres- 
ent edition,  we  are  concerned  for  the  most  part  only  with  single 
questions  of  icriticism.  But  the  profounder  observer  will  perceive 
that  the  principles  imderlying  these  are  closely  connected  with 
those  more  general  questions  which  are  agitating  science  and  life 
at  this  critical  period  of  time.  Single  inquiries,  it  is  true,  must  be 
pursued  independently,  and  in  accordance  with  their  own  scientific 
laws ;  but  this  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  our  pointing  out  their 
connection  with  questions  of  a  more  general,  fundamental  nature ; 
for  it  is  this  connection,  which,  between  those  standing  at  opposite 
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pointe  of  yiew^  rendeors  a  mutual  underBtanding  difficulty  if  not 
impossible.  ^ 

The  scientific,  prophetic  glance  of  a  Melancthon  led  him,  some 
centuries  ago,  to  point  out  that  extreme  limit  to  which  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  supernatural  and  natural  principles  would  lead, 
when  he,  in  a  letter  to  CEcolampadius,  of  the  12th  of  January,  1580, 
writes :  ^^  Si  rationem  spectes,  nihilo  magis  cum  camis  judicio 
reliqua  fidei  dogmata  de  divinitate  Christi,  de  resurrectione,  adde 
et,  quod  caput  est,  de  immortalitate  animi,  nepl  Trpovoiaq  conveniimt, 
quam  hie  articulus  trtpi  evxapiariagy  Hidden  antagonisms  are 
becoming  more  and  more  widely  separated,  more  and  more  clearly 
understood,  and  more  and  more  sharply  opposed  to  eadi  other; 
and  thus  this  broadest  and  deepest  reaching  of  questions  is  to  be 
brought  by  history — that  is,  not  by  the  universal  spirit  in  history, 
as  the  language  of  the  day  is,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  whom 
the  universal  spirit,  nolens  volens,-  must  do  homage — ^to  its  de- 
cision, a  decision  which  will  introduce  a  new  period  in  Church 
History. 

But  I  must  also,  with  equal  persistency,  protest  against  the 
theological  tendency  so  beautifully  and  so  forcibly  characterized  by 
the  sainted  Schleiermacher  in  his  Essay  on  the  Symbolic  Books ;  a 
tendency,  he  says,  "which  would  blot  out  a  well-known  and 
important  period  of  time,  and  wiping  off,  as  with  a  sponge,  the 
characters  which  that  period  has  written  upon  our  historical  tablet, 
would,  far  more  easily  than  the  old  lines  of  a  codex  rescrvptus  can  be 
restored,  reproduce  the  writings  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
account  them  as  our  own."  It  is  a  tendency  which,  arresting  the 
progress  of  development  in  theology,  would,  in  impatient  haste, 
prematurely  seize  the  goal;  although  it  exhibits  a  praise-worthy 
elevation  of  spirit  as  regards  that  which  is  lifted  above  the  change 
of  days,  that  in  which  there  is  no  place  for  the  trite  newspaper 
categories,  "  progress  and  regress."  My  own  soul  responds  to  what 
my  dear  fidend,  Julius  Miiller,  has  said  against  this,  as  against  other 
theological  tendencies,  in  his  excellent  article  on  the  First  General 
Synod,  an  essay  of  more  than  mere  transient  and  accidental  value.  * 
With  this  tendency,  also,  many  things  which  I  have  had  to  say  in 
this  new  edition,  in  defence  of  my  view  of  history  and  criticism, 
will  come  in  conflict.    I  cheerfully  submit  to  the  charge  of  incon- 
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sbtencj  and  lack  of  decision,  from  advocates  of  both  these  views 
which  I  have  been  constrained  to  oppose.  ^ 

The  second  volume,  which  is  to  be  immediately  put  to  press, 
will  soon  appear.  Then  I  will  look  toward  the  time  which  will 
permit  me,  if  the  gracious  God  continue  to  me  life,  health,  and 
strength,  to  give  to  the  public  the  continuation  of  my  Church  His- 
tory— ^the  history  of  the  time  preparatory  to  the  Reformation — a 
work  to  which  my  studies  and  labors,  during  the  preparation  of 
this,  have  ever  been  directed. 

The  excellent  new  map,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Kiepert,  will  doubtless  be  found  very  useful  and 
welcome  to  the  readers  of  this  book.  By  the  care  of  my  esteemed 
publisher,  it  can  be  obtained  separately,  and  may  thus  be  of  wider 
service  to  students. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  my  dear  young  friend,  Cand.  Schneider, 
lix)m  Silesia — ^who  knows  how  to  combine  so  well  different 
branches  of  activity — ^for  the  fidelity,  care,  and  skill  with  which  he 
has  read  the  proof  of  this  book,  verified  its  citations,  and  arranged 
its  table  of  contents. 

A.  NEANDER. 

BauJir,  AfirU  7,  184T. 
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by  the  Church  relative  to  the  epistle  not  now  extant — Its  contents — On  par- 
ties—On meat  offered  to  idols— On  marriage  and  celibacy — On  slavery — ^Its 
date 243-U9 

Paul's  plans  for  his  future  labors— Mission  of  Timothy  to  Macedonia  and  Adiaia 
— Return  of  Timothy — Titus  sent  to  Corinth — Popular  commotion  at  Bphesos 
against  Paul — ^Demetrius — Alexander — ^Tbe  Asiarchs — ^Paul  leaves  Ephesus  249-268 

Paid  in  Macedonia — Titus  brings  information  respecting  the  Churdi  at  Corintii— > 

The  Second  EpisOe  to  (he  Corinihians 257-260 

Paul  after  spending  the  summer  and  autumn  in  Macedonia,  and  probably  visiting 
Dlyria^  spends  the  winter  in  Achaia — His  intention  of  visiting  Borne— His 
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SpisUe  to  the  BomanA— «ent  bj  the  deaooness  Phoebe— State  of  the  Church 

at  Borne — Contents  of  the  epistle 261-  271 

Paul's  great  collection  for  Jerusalem  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  prejudices  against 
hfanaalf  and  the  Oentile  Christiana 272-274 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

IHB  FITTH  AND  LAST  JOUBNEY   OF   PAUL  TO  JERUSALEM — ITS  IMMEDIATE 
CONSEQUENCES — HIS   IMPRISONMENT  IN  PALESTINE. 

Paul  at  Philippi — ^Meets  the  OYerseers  of  the  Ephesian  Church  at  Miletus — Ws 
ikrewell  address. 274-279 

Paul  warned  of  approaching  danger  at  Caesarea 279 

Paul  at  Jerusalem — His  conference  with  James  and  the  elders  of  the  Church — 
His  Nazarite's  vow — The  rage  of  the  Jews — His  rescue  bj  the  Roman  tri- 
bune—His appearance  before  the  Sanhedrim 279-284 

Paul's  imprisonment  at  Csesarea — His  appearance  before  Felix — Appeals  to 
OsBsar — Address  to  King  Agrippa — Sent  to  Home 285-287 

Paul  at  Rome— His  condition  and  labors  there 287-289 


CHAPTER    IX. 

PAUL  DURING   HIS  FIRST  CONFINEMENT    AT    ROME,    AND    THE     DEYELOP< 
MENT  DURINa  THAT  PERIOD   OF  THE  CHURCHES  FOUNDED    BT    HIM. 

Paul's  relation  to  the  Roman  State — ^To  the  Church  at  Rome — And  to  other 
Churches — His  care  of  the  Asiatic  Churches — Date  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Coloasians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon — Epaphras  his  fellow-prisoner 290-293 

Pslse  teachers  at  Colossse — Peculiarities  of  the  party — ^The  germ  of  Judaizing 

Gnosticism — Allied  to  the  sect  of  Cerinthus — Paul's  EpisUe  to  the  Chhssians. .  .294-^02 

Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiane — Sent  by  Tychicus— a  general  Epistle  to  the 

Churches  in  Lesser  Asia. 302-305 

Paul's  ^ifOe  to  the  Phttijppiane 305 


CHAPTER    X. 

Paul's  labors  after  his  belease  from  his  first  confinement   at 

rome,  to  his  martyrdom. 

Eridence  of  Paul's  release  from  his  first  confinement  at  Rome— Testimony  of 
Clemens  of  Rome — ^The  Second  Epistie  to  limoihff — Causes  of  the  Neronian 
persecution 306-311 

Paul's  labors  afVer  his  release— In  Ephesus — In  Macedonia — ^The  First  EpisUe 
to  Ttmotfty— Paul  in  Crete— The  Epistle  to  Ti^ttf— Prospective  visit  to  Nicopolis.  311-31*7 

Paul  m  Spain — His  Second  imprisonment — His  martyrdom  and  state  of  mind 
in  Tiew  of  il— Release  of  Timotl^ 317-320 
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A  REVIEW  OP  THE  LABORS  OF  JAMES  AND  PETER  DURING  THE 

PERIOD  DESCRIBED  IN  BOOK  THIRD. 

CHAPTER    I. 

JAMES. 
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Jamefl^  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and  Paul,  mark  the  two  extremes  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Cbristianitj  from  Jadaiam, 321--324 

Whether  James  was  a  brother  or  only  a  near  relation  of  the  Lord,  and  identical 
with  the  Apostle  7  Dr.  Schneckcnburger's  hTpothesis  that  there  was  only  one 
Jamee,  examined, 321-325 

James  distinguished  by  the  strictness  of  his  life ;  hence  called  Hie  Just—The 

tcstimonj  of  Hegesippus, 325^27 

II  is  epistle  important  for  illustrating  the  state  of  the  Jewish-Christian  churches,  327 

Reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  not  written  with  a  reference  to  Paul's  doctrinal 
views, 328-338 

The  epistle  addressed  to  churches  consisting  entirely  or  chiefly  of  Jewish 
believers,  mostly  poor, 333-335 

The  Christian  doctrines  imperfectly  developed  in  it — ^Its  importance  in  connexion 

with  the  other  writings  in  the  New  Testament, 336 

The  martyrdom  of  James 337-338 

CHAPTER   II. 

THB  APOSTLE  PBTEB. 

He  occupied  a  middle  position  between  Paul  and  James, 338 

His  parentage— Natural  character— Call  to  the  apostleship, 338-341 

His  labors  in  propagating  the  (Gospel, 341-343 

His  First  Episde 343-347 

Probable  spuriousneas  of  thd  Second  Epistle 347-348 

Traditions  respecting  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Rome 348*353 
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BOOK    V. 

THE  APOSTLE  JOHN  AND  HIS  MINISTRY  AS  THE  CLOSING  POINT 

OP  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

His  education— Maternal  influence — Early  piety — General  character — Contem- 
plative yet  ardent — His  piety  moulded  by  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Saviour, 354-357 

His  labors  and  conflicts  among  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia, 357-359 

Errors  prevalent  in  these  churches,  practical  and  theoretical — Especially  the 
Judaizing — ^The  Antinomian,  the  anti-Judaizing  Gnostic^  and  the  Cerinthian,  360-364 

Tradition  of  John's  banishment  to  Patmos — ^Authorship  of  the  Apocalypse, ....  364-361 
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John's  writings— Their  general  character — ^Hls  Gospel 368-311 

His  First  BpisUe 371-375 

His  Second  Epistle— Injunctions  respecting  intercourse  with  &lse  teachers, ....  376,  376 

Bii  Third  Epistle— Diotrephes, 376,377 

Traditions  respecting  John's  labors  preserred  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
Jerome— The  dose  of  the  Apostolic  Age, 377^79 


BOOK     VI, 

THE  APOSTOLIC  DOCTRINR 


The  living  unity  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  combined  with  a  variety  in  the  forms 
of  its  representation — ^Three  leading  varieties — ^The  Pauline,  the  Jacobean 
(with  the  intermediate  Petrine),  and  the  Johannean, 380 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE  PAULINE  DOCTRINE. 

Begard  must  be  had  to  Paul's  peculiarities  of  mind,  education,  sphere  of  labor, 
and  sources  of  Christian  knowledge, 381 

1.  The  connexion  and  contrast  of  Paul's  earlier  and  later  views  contained  in 
the  ideas  of  diKaioavvtj  and  voftog^  which  form  the  central  point  of  his  doc- 
trine,   382 

The  StKatoewtf  of  his  earlier  position  depended  on  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  (vofUKff) — ^The  Christian  diKaioavvri  and  (^u9i  correlative  ideas, 382 

The  fundamental  principle  of  his  later  or  Christian  views — ^No  righteousness  by 
the  works  of  the  law  available  before  God — No  essential  distinction  between 
the  ritual  and  moral  fpya  vofwv — The  idea  of  the  law  as  a  unity ;  an  outward 
role  of  action,  requiring  not  effecting  obedience — Applicable  to  the  universal 
law  of  conscience, 383 

Works  the  marks  of  the  state  of  the  disposition ;  but  the  law  can  effect  no 
ohaage  in  the  disposition — ^Hence  Ipya  vofiov  are  set  ui  contrast  to  Ipya  dyaOd 
(Bph.  it  10), 384 

The  law  not  deficient  as  a  standard  of  duty, 385 

8.  The  central-point  of  the  Pauline  anthropology — Human  nature  alienated  from 
the  divine  life  and  in  opposition  to  the  law. 

a.  The  principle  that  opposes  the  law. 

aiipf — oapKiKdg — The  disunica  in  human  nature  not  necessary — but 
voluntary  and  blameworthy, 385,  386 

aapKiKd^,  equivalent  to  ^vxiKb^i  in  opposition  to  the  Oeiov  irvev/xa^  denotes 
human  nature  generally  in  its  state  of  estrangement  from  the  divine  life,. . . .  386,  387 

&.  Origin  of  sin  and  death. 

The  consciousness  of  sin  and  of  the  need  of  redemption  presupposed  as  a 
imiversal  fiict;  hence  the  origin  of  sin  seldom  adverted  to,  but  the  idea  of 
an  original  state  of  perfection,  and  Uie  voluntary  fall  of  the  first  man,  lies  at 
te  basis  of  Paul'a  doctrine, 387,388 
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The  fint  man  not  the  representatiTe  of  human  nature  generallj^— The 
origin  of  sinful  desire  £rom  apparent  guiltlessness  (Rom.  yii.  9)  not  referable 
to  Adam — ^The  natural  man  preceding  the  spiritual  (I  Cor.  xv.  46)  impliea 
not  sJefulness  but  subjection  to  death, 388,  389 

AcoordiDg  to  Rom.  y.  12,  the  sinful  direction  of  the  will  was  produced  bj 
Adam*8  voluntary  act,  fK>m  original  sinlessnesa,  and  continues  itself  in  the 
whole  development  of  the  race, 390 

Through  sin  death  comes  upon  all  men,  not  by  an  essential  change  in  the 
physical  organization  of  man,  but  in  man*s  view  of  death — Death  appears 
not  as  a  step  in  the  development  of  life,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawment  of  the  divine  life  through  sin, 391,  392 

e.  Supremacy  of  the  sinful  principle  in  human  nature  in  connexion  with  an 
undeniable  consciousness  of  God. 

The  original  affinity  to  God  not  destroyed  but  suppressed — ^The  use  of  the 
works  of  creation  in  awakening  the  religious  sentiment — Religbus  sosoep- 
tibility  injured  by  sin — ^the  origin  of  idolatry — Deterioration  of  man's  moral 
nature,  yet  the  power  of  conscience  not  destroyed 393,  393 

The  trichotomy  of  human  nature  (1  Thess,  v.  23)  rrreO/zo,  fCxVi  oufM — 
The  y'v;t'7 1^0^  the  principle  of  animal  life,  but  the  lower  and  worldly  self- 
consciousness,  394,  895 

The  "inner  man," 395 

d.  The  state  of  disunion. 

Two  contending  principles  in  human  nature,  spirit  and  flesh — States  of 
bondage,  either  unconscious,  living  without  law,  or  conscious,  living  under 
the  law — ^Rom.  vii.  a  delineation  of  both  these  states,  taken  A-om  Paurs 
own  experience,  but  applicable  to  all  mankind, 395-^98 

8.  Preparatives  for  Redemption — Judaism  and  Heathenism. 

a.  Judaism— -Preparative  in  two  ways — ^By  awakening  an  anxiety  for  redemp- 
tion, and  by  pointing  to  the  means  by  which  it  would  be  effected — Only 
one  universal  purpose  of  God,  who  reveals  his  redeeming  grace  in  its 
promise  and  its  fulfilment — Faith,  one  universal  condition — ^The  funda- 
mental relation  between  God  and  man  not  altered  by  the  law,  which  served 
partly  to  repress  the  outbrenkings  of  sin,  partly  to  excite  the  consoioosneas 
of  sm, 398-401 

h.  Heathenism. 

Judaism  a  progressive  revelation,  but  heathenism  only  a  development  of   ^ 
nature — ^Though  idolatry  suppressed  the  original  revelation  of  Grod  in  the 
works  of  Nature,  still  the  law  of  conscience  remained  (of  which  the  Mosaic 
law  was  a  representative),  and  with  that  a  sense  of  the  need  of  redemption 
— Partial  enlightenment  and  fulfilment  of  the  law  among  the  heathen, 401-403 

c  Hindrances  and  conditions  of  salvation  in  both  Jews  and  Heathens. 

The  g^ross  security  of  heathenism — The  legal  righteousness  of  Judaism — 
The  sign-socking  of  the  Jews,  and  the  wisdom-seeking  of  the  Gentiles — 
Redemption  the  object  of  the  whole  history  of  mankind — Attestations  to 
the  universal  need  of  redemption  in  Christ's  discourses  as  recorded  in  the 
first  three  Gospels, 401-408 

A.  The  Work  of  Redemption. 

L.  Its  aooomplishment  by  Christy  both  actively  and  passively, 408-412 

a.  The  li&  of  Christ  exhibits  the  destruction  of  sin,  and  the  realization  of  the 

law  in  human  nature^ •..  408-410 
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h.  The  soflbrings  of  Obrist  (oonstaotly  to  be  viewed  in  oonnezion  with  his  own 
life), 410-413 

B.  The  resnlti  of  the  work  of  Christ 

a.  Reconciliation  with  God. 

The  life  and  soSbriDgs  of  Christ  a  revelation  of  the  eternal  love  of  God — 
Men,  once  the  enemies  of  God,  become  through  Christ  objects  of  divine 
love, 41 2 

Possibilitj  of  reconciliation  as  merely  subjective — ^A  change  in  the  disposi- 
sition  of  man  towards  God  effected  by  the  work  of  Christ — ^But  even  on 
this  supposition  the  amendment  in  man  is  the  efifect,  not  the  cause  of  God's 
love ;  2  Cor.  V.  20, 412-414 

But  this  view  inadequate  and  untenable — ^The  sense  of  the  wrath  of  God 
has  an  objective  basis — A  revelation  of  the  divine  holiness, 414 

The  distinction  between  ndpecnc  and  u^cffic, 415,  416 

The  divine  holiness  revealed  in  Christ  in  a  twofold  manner, 416 

b.  diroXvrpuaic  and  ourrfpia^  freedom  from  guilt  and  punishment ;  in  a  wider 
sense  as  effected  objectively  by  Christ,  and  realized  in  individuals  in  a  more 
limited  sense, ^ 417 

The  Paulino  diKaluaic,  like  the  Jewish,  inseparable  from  a  participation  in 
all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  God — but  only  to  be  obtained  through 
fellowship  with  Christ,  the  only  perfect  dUaio^ : 

Hence  dtKaioxric  the  induction  of  a  believer  in  Christ  into  the  relation  of 
a  SiKatoc  ;  diKaioavvri  the  appropriation  of  Christ's  righteousness  as  the  ob- 
jective ground  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  subjective  principle  of  life ;  hence  its 
necessarily  supposed  departure  from  a  life  of  sin,  and  entrance  into  the  holy 
life  of  Christ, 417,  418 

ft.  The  Appropriation  of  Salvation  by  Faith, 
a.  The  natare  of  Faith. 

The  reception  of  divine  revelation  by  an  internal  determination  of  the 
will — In  this  respect,  and  not  in  reference  to  the  object,  Abraham  was  a 
pattern  of  the  righteousness  that  is  by  faith  ;  Rom.  iv.  19, 419,  420 

Christian  fiiith  modified  by  its  object — A  twofold  reference  to  Christ  as 
crucified  and  risen, 420, 421 

5.  niaric  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  stand-point,  in  distinction  from  the 
Jewish  legal 

The  law  requires  everything  which  faith  already  contains ;  Rom.  x.  5, . .  421,  422 

The  law  is  in  itself  a  deadly  letter — ^The  gospel  a  life-giving  spirit — In  the 
believer,  the  law  is  not  an  object  merely  of  knowledge,  but  of  efScient  love,  422,  423 

The  law  is  so  far  abrogated  for  boliovers,  that  their  diKaioovvri  and  l^Ct^ 
are  independent  of  it  through  faith,  from  which  Ipya  uyaBu  spontaneously 
proceed, 423 

Paul's  appeals  to  the  vofioc  are  only  to  the  outward  Mosaic  law  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  eternal  law  of  God, 424 

Hence  the  term  vofiog  denotes  in  a  more  general  sense  what  is  common 
to  both  Judaism  and  Christianity ;  in  the  one  to  an  outward,  in  the  other  to 
an  inward  law, 424,  425 

Under  the  Jewish  Theocracy  the  service  was  external,  h  iraXatortjTi 
ypdfifuiTo^ — ^tJnder  the  Gospel  internal,  tv  /ccuron/rt  nvevfiaroc — ^Its  dovXeia 
identical  with  vlodeaia ;  the  worship  of  the  former,  aapKiK^^  of  the  latter, 
irpevfiaTiiaj  ;  in  the  one  it  was  KaT<^  adpKo,  in  the  other  kv  Kvpi^^ 425-427 
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6.  The  New  Life  proceeding  from  Faith. 

a.  The  transformation  of  the  sinful  nature  bj  the  Divine;  accomplished  gra- 
dually ;  the  adp^  opposed  not  merely  by  tho  higher  nature  of  man,  but  bj 

the  Spirit  of  Christ  {nvevfia  &yiov\ 42*1,  428 

All  the  mental  and  bodily  powers  become  organs  of  grace— The  Spirit  of 
Christ  pervades  all  the  peculiar  talents  of  individuals ;  hence  charisms,. . . .  429,  430 

Objective  justificaUon  as  an  unchangeable  g^und  of  confidence,  distin- 
guished from  subjective  sanctification,  which  is  oden  an  uncertain  ground,  430 

6.  The  principles  of  the  new  life— Faith,  Love,  Hope. 

niari^  sometimes  denotes  the  whole  extent  of  Christian  abQity — Avvaro^ 
r^  iriarn  relates  particularly  to  the  judgment  formed  by  the  Christian  of 
outward  things — Hence  proceeds  Christian  freedom,  which  is  shown  even 
in  submitting  to  outward  restraints — ^Nothing  indififerent, 430-433 

Love  the  natural  effect  of  faith — By  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  in 
redemption,  love  to  him  is  continually  kindled 434 

Faith  and  love  partly  relate  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  present,  but  they 
have  also  a  marked  relation  to  the  fhture,  for  the  new  life  is  in  a  state  of 
constant  progression,  it  longs  after  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  children 
of  God, 436-137 

Hence  hope  necessarily  belongs  to  faith  and  love — Perseverance  in  the 
work  of  faith  is  the  practical  side  of  hope 437 

The  knowledge  of  divine  thmga  proceeds  from  faith — ^Proceeds  from  the 
spiritual  life— Depends  on  the  increase  of  love— Being  necessarily  defective 
in  the  present  state,  is  connected  with  the  hope  of  perfect  intuition, 438, 439 

Love  the  greatest  of  the  three,  because  it  alone  abides  for  ever ;  1  Cor. 
xiii.  13 439,440 

c  Special  Christian  virtues  proceeding  from  Faith,  Love,  and  Hope. 

a,  Taneivo^poavvfi  distinguishes  the  Christian  from  the  Hebrew  view  of 
the  world;  only  partial  even  on  tho  Jewish  stand-point;  though  its  direct 
relation  is  to  Gk)d  alone,  yet  its  effects  are,  opposition  to  all  self-exaltation, 
and  moderation  towards  others, 441-444 

p.  ou^poavvfj,  sober-mindedness  in  conflict  with  the  world,  2  TioL  i.  7  ; 
and  in  self-estimation,  Rom.  xil  3, 444 

/.  ao^ia — ^The  understanding  under  the  influence  of  faith — Wisdom  and 
prudence, 444,  445 

Analogy  to  the  cardinal  virtues  of  heathen  philosophers — ^Love  occupies 
the  place  of  diKaioavvri^ .... 445,  446 

7.  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments. 

A.  The  Church. 

The  immediate  relation  of  each  individual  to  Christ  of  primary  import- 
ance— Hence  the  idea  of  a  community  founded  on  the  unity  of  •the  Holy 
Spirit  in  believers,  which  counterbalances  all  other  differences,  Gal.  iii.  26, . .  446,  447 

Tho  iKKXtjaia  is  the  body  of  Christ — Faith  in  Christ  its  foundation — ^Marks 
of  its  unity.  Eph.  iv.  4, 448 

The  Old  Testament  terms  applied  to  Christians ;  uyioi  denotes  their  objec* 
tive  consecration  joined  witli  subjective  sanctification — kXt^toi  the  outward 
and  inward  call  considered  as  one — ^The  idea  and  the  appearance  in  general 
not  separated  by  Paul, 448,  449 

But  in  particular  instances,  the  spurious  members  are  disting^uished  from 
the  genuine— Where  the  difference  is  perceptible,  the  former  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded, in  other  cases  the  separation  must  be  left  to  God, 4b0 
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The  care  of  the  general  good  committed  to  all  aocordiag  to  their  respectiTe 
abilities  and  charisma^ 450 

B   Tho  Sacraments. 

a.  Baptism — "Putting  on  Christ" — ^Its   twofold  reference  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  includes  a  reference  to  the  Father  and  the  H0I7 

Spirit — ^The  outward  and  the  inward  are  supposed  to  be  combined, 451-453 

&.  The  Supper. 

A  feast  of  commemoration,  1  Cor.  xL  24,  the  celebration  of  Christ^s  suffer- 
ings and  a  pledge  of  constant  communion  with  him;  ierlv  =  it  represents; 
involves  a  reference  to  the  mutual  communion  of  believers, 453-455 

\i.  The  Kingdom  of  God, 455 

A.  Its  idea  and  extent 

€L  Its  idea. 

Corresponds  to  the  idea  of  the  Church,  as  a  general  idea  docs  to  a  par- 
ticular. Preparation  by  means  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy — ^And  completed  by 
Christianity;  the  former  sensible  and  national,  the  latter  spiritual  and 
universal, 455,  456 

By  &ith  in  Christ,  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  aldv  fiiXkuv  as  opposed  to 
the  alCiv  olrog  or  irovepbCf  becomes  already  present — ^Hence  the  kingdom  of 
GM  coincides  with  the  idea  of  the  invisible  church  on  earth, 456,  457 

But  the  idea  is  still  imperfectly  realized. 457 
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BY  THE  APOSTLES. 


.    INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  SOURCES  OP  THIS  HISTORY, 

The  manner  in  which  criticism  has  been  recently  applied  to  this  branch 
of  history  indaces  us  to  premise  a  few  words  on  its  sources,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  following  investigations.  Aside  from  the  few  notices  from 
other  quarters,  we  must,  in  order  to  examine  the  true  nature  of  the  facts 
involved  in  this  history,  carefully  compare  two  sources  with  one  another, 
namely,  the  J^istles  of  the  Apostles  and  their  companions,  —  which,  their 
genuineness  being  ascertained,  are  the  surest  sources,  —  and  the  narrative 
known  by  the  name  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  As  we  are  prepared 
to  prove  the  credibility  of  the  latter  hereafter  in  detail,  we  wish  here 
only  to  see  whether,  in  passing,  some  marks  of  the  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  this  source  do  not  appear. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  itself,  from  chap.  xvi.  10,  we  meet  with 
a  striking  peculiarity, — the  author  in  several  passages  speaks  in  the  first 
person  plural,  as  one  of  the  companions  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  his  fellow- 
traveller,  and  therefore  an  eye-witness  of  part  of  the  events  contained  in 
the  history.  This  is  a  very  important  indication  of  the  rank  which  we 
must  allow  to  this  document  as  a  source  of  historical  information.  It 
may  indeed  be  objected,  as  has  actually  been  done  by  Dr.  Von  Baur, 
(in  his  work,  PauluSy  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christi:  Stuttgart,  1845,  p.  12,) 
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that  the  author  of  the  Acts  belonged  to  a  later  period,  but  adopted  this 
phraseology  because  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  companion  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  to  act  the  part  of  Luke.  But  this  supposition  no  un- 
prejudiced person  can  adopt.  For  then  how  can  it  be  explained  tliat  the 
author  does  not  from  the  beginning  give  some  sign  of  the  part  he  was 
acting,  and  in  which  it  was  so  important  for  him  to  be  acknowledged ; 
that  he  does  not  also,  where  he  first  begins  to  adopt  this  style,  drop  some 
hint  as  to  who  he  is,  and  how  he  happened  to  be  in  Paul's  company  ? 
This  really  looks  in  itself,  and  especially  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
apocryphal  writings  of  that  age,  as  unlike  one  who  wished  to  write  under 
the  name  of  another,  as  can  be  imagined.  The  manner  in  which  the 
author  of  the  Acts  at  once,  without  anything  leading  to  it,  begins  to 
express  himself  in  this  associated  form  of  address,  bears  undeniable  marks 
of  the  absence  of  design. 

And  for  whom  did  the  author  compose  this  work  ?  As  by  the  intro- 
ductory words  it  is  connected  with  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  professes  to 
be  the  second  part  of  that  work  on  the  primitive  history  of  Christianity, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  primarily  written  for  the  same  object  which  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  states  in  his  introduction — to  furnish  an  individual, 
Theophilus,  with  exact  and  certain  knowledge  of  tliat  history ;  and  this 
certainly  does  not  agree  with  his  wishing  to  act  the  part  of  any  other 
person  than  he  really  was.  Here  again  it  may  be  objected — these  writ- 
ings were  not  really  composed  for  such  a  Theophilus,  but  he  who  forged 
the  work  under  the  name  of  a  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul  chose  this 
garb  for  his  fabrication.  But  the  introductory  words  of  Luke's  Gospel 
are  by  no  means  suited  to  give  us  the  impression  of  such  a  design,  but 
correspond  in  a  simple,  natural  manner  to  the  object  which  a  Christian 
writer  might  have  who  lived  under  the  relations  of  that  fresh  age  of 
Christianity.  And  further,  why  should  he  in  those  words  (Luke  i.  2) 
have  stated  that  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  formed  the  main  sources 
of  his  narrative,  when  in  consistei^cy  with  the  part  he  wished  to  act 
he  ought  to  have  described  himself  as  an  eye-witness  ?  Or  must  we 
refer  those  introductory  words  only  to  the  Gospel,  and  not  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Acts  ?  But  if  persons  are  resolved  to  find  a  fabrication  un- 
dertaken for  a  special  purpose,  must  they  not  also,  as  most  natural, 
assume  that  the  author  from  the  first  had  the  whole  plan  of  his /raus  pia 
in  his  mind,  and  hence  in  the  introductory  words  to  the  first  part  of  his 
work  had  made  preparation  for  what  he  intended  to  exhibit  in  the 
second  part? 

If,  now,  this  personal  form  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  is  not  a  fabri- 
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cation,  having  a  special  end  in  view,  it  can  be  explained  only  in  one  of 
two  ways.  Either  the  same  person  speaks  here  from  whom  the  whole 
history  proceeded,  or  it  is  the  account  of  another  individual,  which  the 
author,  using  various  sources  for  his  work,  incorporated  in  its  original  form 
with  his  own  composition.  If  we  suppose  the  first,  it  is  evident  that 
the  work  proceeded  from  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  part  of  the 
events  he  describes,  and  who  as  a  missionary  companion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  stood  in  close  connection  with  him.  And  this  will  predispose  us  to 
judge  favorably  of  the  sources  which  the  author  might  make  use  of,  for 
those  transactions  in  which  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  fidelity  of  his  narrative.  We  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  per- 
suaded that  such  a  person,  instead  of  wishing  to  give  pure  history,  only 
aimed  at  compiling  from  the  materials  before  him  a  fiction,  even  though 
for  a  good  object.  But  if  we  adopt  the  second  alternative,  it  follows, 
that  at  least  an  important  portion  of  the  narrative  is  founded  oh  the 
report  of  a  trustworthy  eye-witness.  From  a  single  example  of  the  use 
of  such  a  report,  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  wished  to  employ,  and 
did  employ,  good  sources  of  information.  And  by  this  single  example, 
of  leaving  unaltered  the  personal  form  of  narrative,  when  another 
would  have  been  more  suitable,  he  shows  that  he  regarded  truth  more 
than  historic  art — the  fidelity  of  the  narrative  more  than  unity  of  histori- 
cal composition.  It  is  plain  how  deficient  he  was  in  historic  art,  and 
that  therefore  we  must  expect  to  find  rather  the  raw  material  from  the 
sources  within  his  reach,  tha«  an  historical  composition  cast  after  one 
idea,  and  in  one  mould.  It  is  plain  how  little  we  should  expect  that 
such  a  person  would,  like  the  classical  historians,  have  constructed  with 
creative  art  the  speeches  he  reports,  according  to  the  point  of  view  and 
character  of  each  speaker,  and  how  little  such  art  and  ability  can  be 
attributed  to  him. 

Both  suppositions  have  their  difficulties,  which  in  either  case  can  find 
their  solution  only  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  historian,  and  in  the  whole 
method  of  his  work.  In  the  one  case,  the  carelessness  and  awkwardness 
which  allowed  him  to  admit  these  foreign  accounts  without  altering  the 
unsuitable  form  of  the  narrative,  is  wholly  unaccountable.  But  if  we  adopt 
the  other  supposition,  it  still  remains  very  strange  and  awkward,  that  he 
should  appear  speaking  in  this  form  all  at  once  without  notice ;  without 
saying  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  be  one  of  Paul's 
companions ;  how  by  turns  he  is  associated  with  him  and  separated  from 
him.  But  in  both  cases  we  shall  be  led  to  similar  conclusions  in  refer. 
ence  to  the  origination  and  character  of  this  historical  collection. 
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Whether  the  introductory  words  of  Luke's  Gospel  do  or  do  not  refer  to 
both  parts  of  the  work,  at  all  events  we  can  apply  what  is  there  said 
(Luke  i.  2)  to  the  Acts,  that  he  made  use  of  the  reports  of  the  original  eye- 
witnesses of  the  Christian  history,  and  of  the  first  publishers  of  the  Gos- 
pel; which  could  be  pertinently  said  by  Luke,  to  whom  ecclesiastical 
tradition  attributes  both  works,  to  the  physician  whom  Paul,  in  his 
Epistle  written  from  Rome,  names  as  his  fellow-laborer.  It  is  true,  that 
to  refer  these  words  in  the  Gospel  to  the  Acts  would  not  favor  the  sup- 
position, tliat  the  account  in  which  he  uses  the  first  person  proceeded 
from  himself;  for  by  that  supposition  he  himself  would  belong  to  the  eye- 
witnesses. Yet  it  is  questionable  whether  these  words  really  belong  to 
both  parts,  and  whether  the  author,  when  writing  the  Gospel,  had 
already  in  mind  that  continuation  of  it. 
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THE  CHATSTIAN  CHURCH  IN  PALESTINE,  PREVIOUS  TO  ITS 
SPREAD  AMONG  HEATHEN  NATIONS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE    CHBI8TIAN    CHXTBCH    ON    ITS    FIRST    APPEARANCE    AS   A   DISTINCTT 

RELIGIOUS    COMMUNITY. 

The  Christian  Church,  as  a  community,  proceeding  from  the  new  prin- 
ciple that  was  to  transform  the  world,  and  destined  to  introduce  this 
new  principle  into  humanity,  presupposes,  as  the  basis  of  its  existence, 
the  Person  who  was  himself  in  his  whole  being  and  manifestation  that 
world-transforming  principle,  without  whom  the  existence  of  the  church 
itself  would  be  a  monstrous  lie.  But  in  order  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  existence  of  the  church,  there  was  also  a  necessity  for  that 
unparalleled  event  affecting  all  succeeding  ages,  by  which  this  objective 
principle  passed  into  the  consciousness  of  men,  henceforth  to  form  the 
central  point  of  that  new  intenial  life-communion  on  which  the  very 
essence  of  the  church  depends.  This  event  was  the  miracle  of  the  first 
Pentecost,  which,  in  its  essential  nature,  is  repeated  wherever  a  creation 
of  the  Christian  life,  either  in  individuals  or  in  communities,  takes  place. 
If  iill  the  great  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  church  point  us  to  a 
beginning  which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
where  first  that  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the  new  epoch  is 
manifested,  certainly  the  greatest  epoch,  from  which  all  the  others 
proceeded,  cannot  be  thought  to  want  such  a  beginning ;  and  historical 
traditions  here  harmonize  with  what  the  idea  of  the  thing  itself  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate.  And  however  much  the  explanation  of  particular 
points  in  that  tradition  may  be  disputed,  the  historical  reality  of  the  fact 
on  the  whole  remains  unshaken  and  raised  above  all  attempts  at  mythical 
explanation,  and  its  truth  is  shown  by  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  results 
which  were  consecjuent  on  it. 

The  historical  development  of  the  Christian  church  as  a  body,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Christian  life  in  each  of  its  members.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  transition  from  an  unchristian  to  a  Christian  state  is  not  an  event 
altogether  sudden,  and  without  any  preparatory  steps.     Many  separate 
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rays  of  divine  light,  at  different  times,  enter  the  soul ;  various  influences 
of  awakening  preparative  grace  are  felt,  before  the  birth  of  that  new 
divine  life  by  which  the  whole  character  of  man  is  destined  to  be  taken 
possession  of,  pervaded,  and  transformed.  The  appearance  of  a  new 
personality  sanctified  by  the  divine  principle  of  life,  necessarily  forms  a 
great  era  in  life,  but  the  commencement  of  this  era  is  not  marked  with 
perfect  precision  and  distinctness ;  the  new  creation  manifests  itself  more 
or  less  gradually  by  its  effects.  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listetb, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  knowest  not  whenoe  it  cometh, 
nor  whither  it  goeth."  The  same  ^ay  be  affirmed  of  the  church  colleo- 
tively,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  here  the  point  of  commence- 
ment is  more  visibly  and  decidedly  marked. 

It  is  true,  that  Christ,  during  his  ministry  on  earth,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  outward  structure  of  tlie  church ;  he  then  formed  that  community, 
that  spiritual  Theocracy,  whose  members  were  held  together  by  faith  in, 
and  confession  of.  Him  as  their  theocratic  King.  The  community  of 
disciples  who  acknowledged  Him  as  their  Lord  and  master — their 
theocratic  king — formed  the  scaffolding  for  the  future  structure  of  the 
church.  But  it  was  as  yet  the  letter  without  the  spirit,  the  outward 
form  without  the  inward  power.  The  vital  principle  of  this  community, 
which  once  in  existence,  should  become  the  imperishable  seed  for  the 
propagation  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  had  not  yet  germinated.  As 
Christ  himself  said :  "  If  the  seed  fall  not  into  the  earth  and  die  it  remaineth 
alone,  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;"  so  that  fountain  of  divine 
life  which  should  afterward  flow  forth  over  the  whole  human  race,  was, 
during  his  existence  on  earth,  shut  up  in  him  alone.  From  the  inde- 
pendent possession  and  individual  form  of  this  divine  life  there  had  not 
yet  been  wrought  out — as  was  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  a  Christian 
church — a  community.  The  Apostles  themselves  were  still  entirely 
dependent  on  the  sensible  presence  and  outward  guidance  of  Christ. 
Although  by  their  intercourse  with  Him,  and  by  his  spiritual  operations 
on  them,  they  had  already  received  the  germ  of  a  divine  life  which  had 
manifested  itself  in  single  exercises,  it  had  not  yet  become  an  independent 
power,  a  permanent  possession,  the  animating  principle  of  each  man's 
individuality.  Hence,  they  could  easily  believe  everything  to  be  lost 
when  He  who  was  all  to  them,  was  withdrawn  from  their  sensible 
vision.  He  whom  tbey  believed  dead  must  again  appear  to  them  in  a 
new  form  of  being,  lifted  above  the  reach  of  death — as  the  divine  living 
One  over  whom  death  had  no  power — in  order  to  raise  them  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  communion  with  him,  which  nothing  could  ever  again 
destroy.  He  appeared  unexpectedly  among  them,  filled  them  with  the 
sense  of  His  presence,  and  then  vanished  out  of  their  sight,  that  they  might 
become  gradually  assured  of  their  spiritual  communion  with  Him,  even 
when  he  was  not  sensibly  present.  All  these  impressions  which  the 
Saviour  by  repeated  interviews  after  his  resurrection  left  with  them,  were 
an  important  preparation  for  that  great  event  which  was  to  mark  the 
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beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  Such  especially  was  that  meeting  at  which, 
after  pronouncing  peace  on  his  disciples,  and  repeating  what  he  had 
previously  said,  that  as  the  Father  had  sent  Ilim,  so  He  sent  them, 
he  declared  with  a  pertinent  symbolic  sign  that  they  should  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  was  able  to  qualify  them  for  that  work  to  which 
be  had  set  them  apart.  This  act  prefiguring  that  which  would  be  fully 
realized  only  in  the  future,  but  yet  by  its  immediate  effect  preparing  for 
that  later  event,  was  not  without  special  significance.  It  is  because  that 
great  event  so  prefigured  and  prepared  for,  was  accomplished  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Pentecost  celebrated  by  the  disciples  after  the  Saviour's 
departure,  that  this  feast  is  of  so  great  significance,  as  marking  the  com- 
rneficenient  of  the  Apostolic  Churchy  for  here  it  first  made  an  outward 
manifestation  of  itself  according  to  its  inner  nature.  Next  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Son  of  God  himself  on  earth,  this  event  most  distinctly 
marked  the  commencement  of  that  new  divine  life,  wiiich,  proceeding  from 
Him  to  all  mankind,  has  since  spread  and  operated  through  successive 
ages,  and  will  continue  to  operate  until  its  final  object  is  attained,  and 
the  whole  race  is  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ.  If  we  con- 
template this  great  transaction  from  this,  its  only  proper  point  of  view, 
we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  explain  the  greater  by  the  less ;  ^e  shall  not 
consider  it  strange  that  the  most  wonderful  event  in  the  inner  life  of 
mankind  should  be  accompanied  by  extraordinary  outward  appearances, 
as  sensible  indications  of  its  existence.  Still  less  shall  we  be  induced  to 
look  upon  this  great  transaction — in  which  we  recognise  the  necessary 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch,  an  essential  intermediate  step  in  the  religious 
development  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Church — as 
something  purely  mythical. 

The  disciples  must  have  looked  forward  with  intense  expectation  to 
the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  which  the  Saviour  had  so  emphatically 
repeated.*    Ten  days  had  passed  since  their  final  separation  from  their 

*  Profeasor  Hitzig,  in  his  Sendschreiben  iih^  Ostem  und  Pfingsten^  (Letters  on  Easter 
and  Pentecost,)  Heidelberg,  1837,  maintains  that  this  event  occurred  not  at  the  Jewish 
Pentecost,  but  some  days  earlier,  as  also  the  day  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Sinai  is  to 
be  fixed  some  days  earlier ;  that  Acts  il  1,  is  to  be  understood,  "  when  the  day  of  Pente* 
cost  drew  near,"  and  therefore  denotes  a  time  before  the  actual  occurrence  of  this  feast 
As  evidence  for  this  assertion  it  is  remarked  that,  in  verse  5,  only  the  Jews  settled  in  Je- 
rusalem, those  who,  out  of  all  the  countries  in  which  they  were  scattered,  had  settled  in 
Jerusalem  from  a  strong  religious  feeling,  are  mentioned,  when,  if  the  reference  had  been 
to  one  of  the  principal  feasts,  the  multitude  of  foreign  Jews,  who  came  from  all  parts, 
would  havo  been  especially  noticed.  Against  this  view  we  have  to  urge  the  following 
considerations :  The  words.  Acts  iL  1,  "  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come," 
would  be  most  naturally  understood  of  the  actual  arrival  of  that  day;  as  "  fulness  of  time,'* 
TzX^pofia  Tov  xpovov,  or  "of  times,"  ruv  KoipCtv,  Eph.  i.  10,  and  Gal.  iv.  4,  denotes  the 
actual  arrival  of  the  appointed  time ;  though  we  allow  that,  in  certain  connections,  they 
may  denote  the  near  approach  of  some  precise  point  of  time,  as  in  Luke  ix^  51,  where 
yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  said  *'  the  day"  but  "  the  daysf  and  thus  the  time  of 
the  departure  of  Christ  from  the  earth,  which  was  now  actually  approaching,  is  marked  in 
general  terms.    But  as  to  this  passage  in  the  Acts^  if  we  understand  the  words  only  of 
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Divine  Master,  when  that  feast  was  celebrated,  whose  object  so  nearly 
touched  that  which  especially  occupied  their  minds  at  the  time,  and  must 
therefore  have  raised  their  anxious  expectations  still  higher — the  Jewish 
Pentecost,  the  feast  which  was  held  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover. 
This  feast,  according  to  the  original  Mosaic  institution,  related  mdeed 
only  to  the  first  fruits  of  Harvest,  nor  is  any  other  reason  for  its  celebra- 
tion adduced  by  Josephus  and  Philo,  and  so  far,  only  a  distant  resem- 
blance could  have  been  traced  between  the  first  fruits  of  the  natural 
Creation  and  those  of  the  new  Spiritual  Creation.  This  analogy,  it  is 
true,  is  often  adverted  to  by  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church,  but 
before  the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  promise,  must  have  been  very  far 
from  the  thouglits  of  the  disciples.  But  if  we  may  credit  the  Jewish 
Traditions,*  this  feast  had  also  a  reference  to  the  giving  of  the  law  on 
Mount  Sinai  ;f  hence  it  especially  was  called  the  feast  of  the  joy  of  the 
Law.J  If  this  be  admitted,  then  the  words  of  Christ  respecting  the  new 
revelation  of  God  by  him, — the  new  relation  established  by  him  between 
God  and  Man,  which  he  himself,  under  the  designation  of  the  New  Cov- 
enant,§  placed  in  opposition  to  the  Old, — ^must  have  been  vividly  recalled 

tbe  near  approach  of  Peotecostj  we  do  not  seo  why  Buch  a  specification  of  tbo  timo  should 
have  been  given,  since  there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  tbe  Pentecost  afler  tbia  Had  Lake 
bad  in  mind  a  day  of  giving  the  Law  on  Sinai  different  from  that  of  the  Pentecost,  it 
might  be  expected  that  be  would  have  marked  more  precisely  the  time  in  point,  which 
he  must  have  supposed  to  be  known  at  least  to  bis  readers.  Besides,  there  are  no  traces 
to  be  (bund  that  a  day  in  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  was  observed  by  tbe 
Jews.  But  if  wo  understand  the  words  as  referring  to  tlie  actual  arrival  of  Pentecost,  the 
importance  of  fixing  the  time,  in  relation  to  the  words  immediately  following,  and  the 
whole  sequel  of  the  narrative,  is  very  apparent  This  feast  would  occasion  the  assembling 
of  believers  at  an  early  hour.  The  words  in  verse  6,  taken  by  themselves,  we  should 
doubtless  have  to  understand  merely  of  such  Jews  as  were  resident  in  Jerusalem,  not  of 
such  as  came  there  first  at  this  time.  But,  from  a  comparison  with  the  9th  verse,  it  is 
evident  that  "  to  dwell/'  KaroiKelv^  is  not  to  be  understood  altogether  in  the  same  sense 
in  both  verses ;  that,  in  the  latter,  those  are  spoken  of  who  had  their  residence  elsewhere^ 
and  were  only  sojourning  for  a  short  time  in  Jerusalem.  And  if  we  grant  that  the  persona 
spoken  of  belonged  to  the  number  of  tbe  Jews  who  formerly  dwelt  in  other  lands,  but  for 
a  long  time  past  had  settled  in  Jerusalem,  &s  the  capital  of  the  Theocracy,  it  is  clear  that, 
by  tbe  "strangers  of  Rome,"  imdijfwvvTec  'Pw/iolot,  we  must  understand  such  as  for  some 
special  cause  were  just  come  to  Jerusalem.  Further,  there  were  also  those  called  Prose- 
lytes, who  were  found  in  great  numbers  at  Jerusalem,  for  some  special  occasion,  and  this 
could  be  no  other  than  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Doubtless,  by  "  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusa- 
lem," v.  14,  who  are  distinguished  from  the  Jews,  are  meant  all  who  were  then  living  at 
Jerusalem,  without  determining  whether  they  had  resided  there  always,  or  only  for  a 
short  time.  The  whole  narrative,  too,  gives  the  impression  that  a  greater  multitude  of 
persons  than  usual  were  then  assembled  at  Jerusalem. 

®  Which  may  be  found  collected  in  a  Dissertation  by  J.  A.  Danz,  in  Meuschen's  No- 
vum Testamentum  e  Talmude  niustratum,  p.  740. 

f  That  they  are  justified  in  making  such  a  reference,  may  be  concluded  from  comparing 
Exodus  xii.  2,  and  xix.  1 . 

t  nnHnn  witete 

♦  T         -  -    :  • 

§  The  word  AiafhjKTf^  f^***^^*  (covenant,)  which  has  been  used  to  denote  both  tbe  Old 
and  tbe  New  Dispensation,  is  taken  fh)m  human  relations,  as  signifying  a  covenant  or 
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to  the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  their  anxious  longing  must  have  been  more  strongly  excited  for 
that  event,  which,  according  to  his  promise,  was  to  confirm  and  glorify 
the  New  Dispensation.  As  all  who  professed  to  be  the  Lord^s  disciples 
(their  number  then  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty)*  were  wont 
to  meet  daily  for  mutual  edifi^tion,  so  on  this  solemn  day  they  were 
assembled  in  a  chamber,!  which,  according  to  Oriental  customs,  was 
specially  assigned  to  devotional  exercises.  It  was  the  first  stated  hour 
of  prayer,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and,  according  to  what  we  must 
suppose  was  then  the  tone  of  the  disciples'  feelings,  we  may  presume 
that  their  prayers  turned  to  the  object  which  filled  their  souls;  that, on 
the  day  when  the  Old  Law  had  been  promulgated  with  such  glory,  the 
New  also  might  be  glorified  by  the  communication  of  the  promised 
Spirit.  And  what  their  ardent  desires  and  prayers  sought  for,  what  their 
Lord  had  promised,  was  granted.  They  felt  elevated  to  a  new  state  of 
mind,  and  penetrated  by  a  spirit  of  joyfulness  and  power,  to  which  they 

agrcemcDt :  but  in  its  application  to  tbo  relation  between  God  and  man,  the  fundamental 
idea  must  never  bo  lost  sight  of)  namely,  that  of  a  relation  In  which  there  is  something 
reciprocal  and  conditional,  as,  in  this  case,  a  communication  from  God  to  man  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  obedience  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

*  Without  doubt,  those  expositors  adopt  the  right  view  who  suppose  that  not  merelj 
the  apostles  but  all  the  believers  were  at  that  time  assembled;  fi>r  Uiough,  in  Acts  L  26, 
the  apostles  are  primarily  intended,  yet  the  "  disciples,"  fiadqTai^  collectively,  form  the  chief 
subject,  (u  15,)  to  which  the  **all,"  drravref,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  neces- 
sarily refers.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  because,  in  ch.  ii.  14,  the  apostles  alone  are 
represented  as  speakers,  the  assembly  was  confined  to  these  alone;  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
they  appear  as  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  whole  church,  aiid^iima  are  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  persons  met  together;  Acts  iL  15.  The  great  importance  of  the 
fact  which  Peter  brings  forward  in  his  discourse — ^that  the  g^  of  the  Spirit,  which,  under 
the  Old  Covenant,  were  imparted  only  to  a  select  class  of  persons,  such  as  the  prophets, 
under  the  New  Covenant,  which  removes  every  wall  of  sopa ration  in  reference  to  the 
higher  life,  are  communicated  without  distinction  to  all  believers — this  great  fact  would  be 
altogether  lost  sight  of  if  we  confined  everything  here  mentioned  to  the  apostles.  Through- 
out the  Acts,  wherever  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  manifested  by  similar  characteristics  in 
those  who  were  converted  to  a  living  faith,  we  perceive  an  evident  homogeneity  with  this 
first  great  event 

f  Such  a  chamber  was  built  in  the  eastern  style,  on  a  flat  roof,  and  with  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  codHyard,  virept^ov^  ^\2[,  (upper  chamber.)  According  to  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  chamber  in  a  private  liouse.  But,  in  itself, 
there  is  nothing  to  forbid  our  supposing  that  the  disciples  met  together  in  the  Temple  at 
the  first  hour  of  prayer  during  the  feast ;  their  proceedings  would  thus  have  gained  much 
in  notoriety,  though  not  in  real  importance,  as  OLshausen  maintains;  for  it  perfectly  accorded 
with  the  genius  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  not  being  restricted  to  particular  times  and 
places,  and  obliterating  the  distinction  of  proflino  and  sacred,  that  the  first  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  should  take  place,  not  in  a  temple,  but  in  an  ordinary  dwelling.  It  is  stated, 
it  is  true,  in  Luke  xxiv.  53,  that  the  disciples  "were  continually  in  the  temple,'^  and  hence 
it  might  the  more  reasonably  bo  concluded  that  this  was  the  case  on  the  morning  of  this 
High  Feast;  yet  it  might  be  possible  that,  when  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel,  he  had  not  yet 
obtained  exact  knowledge  of  the  particulars  of  these  events,  or  that  he  made  hero  only  a 
brie(  general  statement  of  them. 
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had  hitherto  been  strangers,  they  were  seized  by  an  inspiring  impulse,  to 
testify  to  the  grace  of  redemption,  which  now  for  the  first  time  they 
experienced.  Extraordinary  appearances  of  nature  (a  conjunction  simi- 
lar to  what  has  happened  in  other  important  epochs  in  the  history  of 
mankind)  accompanied  the  great  process  then  going  on  in  the  spiritual 
world,  and  were  symbolic  of  that  which  filled  their  inmost  souls.  An 
earthquake,  attended  by  a  whirlwind,  suddenly  shook  the  building  in 
which  they  were  assembled,  a  symbol  to  them  of  that  Spirit  which 
moved  their  inner  man.  Flaming  lights  in  the  form  of  tongues  streamed 
through  the  chamber,  and  floating  downwards  settled  on  their  heads,  a 
symbol  of  the  new  tongues  of  the  fire  of  inspired  emotion,  which  streamed 
forth  from  the  holy  flame  that  glowed  within  them.* 

The  accountf  of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion,  leads  us  back  at 
last  to  the  depositions  of  those  who  were  present,  the  only  persons  who 

*  oould  give  direct  testhnony  concerning  it.  And  with  these  it  might  have 
happened,  that  the  glory  of  the  inner  life  then  imparted  to  them  so  re- 
flected its  splendor  on  surrounding  objects  that,  by  virtue  of  the  internal 
miracle,  (the  elevation  of  their  inward  life  and  consciousness,)  through 
the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  objects  of  outward  perception  ap- 
peared quite  changed.  And  thus  it  is  not  impossible  that  everything 
which  presented  itself  to  them  as  a  perception  of  the  outward  senses, 
may  have  been,  in  fact,  only  a  perception  of  the  predominant  inward  men- 
tal state,  a  sensuous  objectiveness  of  what  was  operating  inwardly  with 
divine  power,  similar  to  the  ecstatic  visions  which  are  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  Holy  Writ.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  explanation, 

*  what  was  divine  in  the  event  remains  the  same,  for  this  was  an  inward 
process  in  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  in  relation  to  which  everything  out- 
ward was  only  of  subordinate  significance.  Still,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
narrative  which  renders  such  a  supposition  necessary.  And  if  we  admit 
that  there  was  really  an  earthquake  which  frightened  the  inhabitants  out 
of  their  houses,  it  is  easily  explained  how,  though  it  happened  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  feast,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  a  great  multitude  would 
be  found  in  the  streets,  and  the  attention  of  one  and  another  being 
attracted  to  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  disciples,  how  also,  by 
degrees,  a  great  crowd  of  persons,  curious  to  know  what  was  going  on, 
would  collect  around  the  house.J     The  question  may  be  asked,  By  what 

*  Gregory  the  Great  beautifully  remarks :  *'  Hiac  est  quod  super  pastores  primos  ia 
liDguarum  specie  Spiritus  Sanctus  iosedit,  quia  Dimirum  quos  repleverit,  de  se  protiuua 
hqtientes  facit"  Lib.  i.  Ep.  25.  (The  Holy  Spirit  sat  upon  the  first  pastors  ia  the  form  o' 
tongues,  because,  doubtless,  He  moves  those  whom  He  has  filled  with  His  power  imme- 
diately to  speak  of  Himself.) 

t  Though  not  furnished  immediately  by  an  eye-witness,  and  hence,  in  single  points, 
foiling  in  that  dcanicss  of  testimony  which  would  otherwise  be  expected. 

t  Thequesiion  is,  How  are  we  to  explain  the  diflBcult  words,  "this  noise,"  r^f  ^wv^f  rav* 
TtjCt  in  Acts  iL  6  ?  The  pronoun,  "  this,"  ravTr/Cj  might  lead  us  to  refer  the  words  to  what 
immediately  preceded,  the  loud  speaking  of  the  persons  assembled.  But  then  the  use  of 
the  singular  is  remarkable,  and  siaoe  verse  2  is  the  leading  one,  to  which  the  others  are 
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was  the  astonishment  of  the  bystanders  especially  excited  ?  At  first 
sight,  the  words  in  Acts  iL  7-1 1  appear  susceptible  of  but  one  interpre- 
tation, that  the  passers-by  were  astonished  at  hearing  Galileans,  who 
knew  no  language  but  their  own,  speak  in  a  number  of  foreign  languages, 
which  they  could  not  have  learnt  in  a  natural  way  ;*  that,  therefore,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  faculty  was  imparted  to  believers  by  an  extraor- 
dinary operation  of  Divine  power,  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  not 
acquired  by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties.  Accordingly,  since  the 
third  century,f  it  has  been  generally  admitted,  that  a  supernatural  gift 

attached,  we  might  refer  ravrtj^  to  the  subject  of  that  verse,  and  the  more  as  "  occurring,  •* 
yevofiivrj^j of  verse  6  seems  to  correspond  to  the  "occurred,"  ^cvero, of  verse  2.  But 
not  only  is  it  more  natural  to  refer  the  pronoun  Tavrrjg  to  what  immediately  precedes  in 
verse  4,  but  also  verses  3  and  4,  rather  than  verse  2,  contain  the  most  important  facts  in 
the  narrative,  which  certainly  favors  the  construction,  in  which  "  Doise,"  ^uvr),  is  under- 
Etood  of  the  noise  made  by  the  disciples  in  giving  vent  to  their  feelings:  ^ow)  must  thon^ 
be  taken  as  a  collective  noun,  signifying  a  confused  din,  in  which  the  distinction  of  indi* 
vidual  voices  was  lost. 

*  The  words  give  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tlie  by-standers  took  offence  at  hearing 
the  disciples  speak  of  divine  things  in  a  different  language  from  the  sacred  one. 

f  By  many  of  the  ancients  it  has  been  supposed — what  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
words  ii.  8  will  allow,  and  even  favor — that  the  miracle  consisted  in  this,  that,  though  all 
spoke  in  one  and  the  same  language,  each  of  the  hearers  believed  that  he  heard  them  speak 
in  his  own ;  fiiav  /ilv  i^rjxeloBaL  ^ww/v,  izo'kXiii  ^^  (Uoveadat  (one  language,  indeed,  was 
spoken,  but  many  were  heard).  Gregfory  Naz.  orat.  44,  f.  T15,  who  yet  does  not  propound 
this  view  as  peculiarly  his  own.  It  has  lately  been  brought  forward  in  a  peculiar  manner 
by  Schneckenburger,  in  liis  Beitrdgen  zwr  Einleitung  in's  Neue  Testament — (Contribu  lions 
towards  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,)  p.  84.  The  speakers,  by  the  power  of 
inspiration,  operated  so  powerfully  on  Uie  feelings  of  their  susceptible  hearers,  that  they 
mvoluntarily  translated  what  went  to  their  hearts  into  their  mother  tongue,  and  under- 
stood it  as  if  it  had  been  spoken  in  that  By  the  element  of  inspiration,  the  inward  com- 
munion of  feeh'ng  was  so  strongly  in  exercise,  that  the  lingual  wall  of  separation  was 
entirely  taken  away.  But,  in  order  to  determine  the  correctness  of  this  mode  of  explana- 
tk>n,  it  may  be  of  use  to  inquire.  Was  the  language  in  which  the  bearers  were  addressed 
quite  foreign  to  them,  and  {he  natural  medium  of  human  intercourse  being  thus  wholly 
wanting,  did  there  take  place  a  miracle  which  produced  an  immediate  understanding  ?  Or 
was  the  Aramaic  language  of  the  speakers  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  hearers,  only  not 
so  ^miliar  as  their  mother-tongue :  it  being  au  effect  of  the  inward  communion  produced 
by  the  *  power  of  spiritual  influence,  that  they  easily  understood  those  who  spoke  in  an 
unaccustomed  language,  without  feeling  the  want  of  a  familiarity  with  it;  what  was  said 
being  so  deeply  felt,  it  was  as  intelligible  as  if  spoken  in  their  mother-tongue  ?  This  would 
be,  although  on  the  supposition  of  a  powerful  spiritual  influence,  by  which  the  essence  of 
the  Pentecostal  miracle  is  not  denied  but  presupposed,  an  explicable  psychological  fact 
We  should  think  of  them  as  men,  speaking  with  the  ardor  of  inspiration,  who  made  an 
impression  on  those  not  capable  of  understanding  a  language  foreign  to  them,  similar  to 
what  we  are  told  of  Bernard's  Sermons  in  Germany  on  the  Crusades,  that,  "  speaking  to 
the  German  people,  he  was  listened  to  with  marvellous  emotion ;  and  their  devotion 
seemed  to  be  excited  more  by  his  discourse,  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  under- 
stand, inasmuch  as  they  were  men  of  another  tongue,  than  by  the  intelligible  address  of 
any  interpreter,  however  skilful,  speaking  after  him ;  and  the  beating  of  their  breasts,  and 
the  pouring  forth  of  their  tears,  clearly  proved  this,"  quod  Germanicis  etiam  populis  lo- 
quens  miro  audiebatur  affeotu ;  et  de  sermone  ejus,  quem  intelligere,  utpote  alterius  lin- 
gusB  homines,  non  yalebanti  magis  quam  ex  peritiasimi  ciy  uslibet  post  eum  loquentis  inter- 
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of  tongues  was  imparted  on  this  occasion,  by  which  the  more  rapid  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  was  facilitated  and  promoted. 
And  it  might  be  said  'that,  as  in  the  apostolic  age,  many  things  were 
effected  immediately  by  the  predominating  creative  agency  of  God's 
Spirit,  which,  in  later  times,  have  been  effected  through  human  means 
appropriated  and  sanctified  by  it ;  so,  in  this  instance,  immediate  inspira- 
tion stood  in  the  place  of  those  natural  lingual  acquirements,  which  in 
later  times  have  served  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

But,  certainly,  the  utility  of  such  a  gift  of  tongues  for  the  spread  of 
divine  truth  in  the  apostolic  times,  will  not  appear  so  great,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  gospel  had  its  first  and  chief  sphere  of  action  among  the 
nations  belonging  to  the  Roman  Empire,  where  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  sufficed  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  one  or 
^  the  other  of  these  languages,  as  it  was  employed  in  the  intercourse  of 
daily  life,  could  not  be  altogether  strange  to  the  Jews.  As  to  the  Greek 
languiige,  the  mode  in  which  the  apostles  expressed  themselves  in  it,  the 
traces  of  their  mother-tongue  which  appear  in  their  use  of  it,  prove  that 
they  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it,  according  to  the  natural  laws  of 
lingual  acquirement.  In  the  history  of  the  first  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, traces  are  never  to  be  found  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  for 
this  object.  Ancient  tradition,  which  names  certain  persons  as  interpre- 
ters of  the  apostles,  implies  the  contrary.*  Also,  Acts  xiv.  1 1  shows 
that  Paul  possessed  no  supernatural  gift  of  tongues.  Yet  all  this  does 
not  authorize  us  to  deny  the  reference  to  such  an  endowment  in  the  for- 
mer passage  of  the  Acts,  if  the  explanation  of  the  whole  passage,  both 
in  single  words  and  in  its  connexion,  h  most  favorable  to  this  interpre- 
tation. 

pretis  intoUecta  locutione,  aedificari  illorum  devotio  videbatur,  ciijus  rei  certa  probatio 
tUDsio  pectorum  erat  et  effusio  lacrimarum.  Mabillon.  ed.  0pp.  Beraard.  torn.  iL  p.  1 119.  And 
this  would  for  the  most  part  agree  with  the  interpretation  of  mj  honored  (Kend  Dr.  Sten- 
deL  But  as  to  the  first  mode  of  explanation,  we  do  not  see  what  can  allow  or  justify  our 
substituting  for  the  common  interpretation  of  the  miracle  in  question  another,  which  does 
not  come  nearer  the  psychological  analogy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  iurther  from  it,  and 
does  not  so  naturally  connect  itself  with  the  narrative  as  a  whole.  As  to  an  appeal  to  the 
analogy  with  the  phenomenon  of  animal  magnetism,  we  find  indeed  nothing  objectionable 
in  referring  to  such  an  analogy,  any  more  than  in  general  to  the  analogy  between  t|j(e 
supernatural  and  the  natural,  provided  the  difference  of  psychical  circumstances,  and  of 
the  causes  producing  them,  is  not  lost  sight  of;  but  yet,  in  matters  of  science,  where 
everything  must  bo  well  grounded,  we  cannot  attach  a  value  to  such  testimony  until  it 
is  ascertained  what  is  really  trustworthy  in  the  accounts  of  such  phenomena.  As  to  the 
second  mode  of  interpretation,  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  our  first  adopting  the  supposi- 
tion, that  we  have  here  not  a  tradition  from  the  first  source,  but  a  roprosentation,  which  only 
mediately  depends  on  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  and  by  allowing  ourselves,  therefore,  to 
dislinguitih  what  the  author  says  from  the  facts  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  narrative. 

♦  Thus  Mark  is  called  the  "interpreter,"  in/irfvevc  or  epfjv^'£vr/)c  of  Peter,  (see  Papias 
of  Hierapolis  in  Eusebius,  Eca  Hist.  iii.  39,  compared  with  Irenaeus,  iil  1).  The  Basilidi- 
ans  say  the  same  of  one  Glaucias,  Clement's  Stromata,  viL  765.  On  comparing  every 
thing,  I  must  decide  against  the  possible  interpretation  of  those  words  favored  bj  sevenil 
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But  we  shall  be  led  to  dissimilar  results  as  we  proceed  fcom  the  de- 
scription of  the  occurrences  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  which  we  find  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  or  from  the  account  in  the 
Acts  ot'  the  Apostles  of  the  wonders  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  An  un- 
prejudiced examination,  as  we  shall  show  more  fully  in  the  sequel,  can 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  appearances  in  the  Corinthian 
church  are  to  be  attributed  not  to  speaking  in  foreign  languages,  but  to 
speaking  in  an  ecstatic  and  highly  elevated  state  of  mind.  The  account 
in  the  Acts  would  certainly,  on  a  superficial  view,  lead  us  only  to  the 
notion  of  foreign  languages,  and  several  passages  might  without  violence 
be  explained  to  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the  author  of  the  account 
referred  to  the  use  of  such  foreign  languages.  Know  we  were  justified 
in  the  opinion  that  the  same  idea  of  the  gift  of  tongues  is  applicable  to 
all  the  appearances  of  this  kind  in  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  if  we  must  set 
out  from  one  principal  passage  for  determining  this  idea;  then  we 
should  use  for  this  purpose  the  record  contained  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  direct  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  possesses  greater  clearness  and  distinctness,  rather  than  the 
account  in  the  Acts,  which  is  defective  in  these  qualities,  and  in  its  ex- 
isting foi-m  could  not  have  proceeded  immediately  from  an  eye-witness. 
But  the  opinion  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  "  speaking  in  other  or  new 
tongues''  mast  have  been  the  same  fi'om  the  beginning,  we  cannot  hold 
with  such  certainty  as  to  apply  it  to  every  single  passage  in  spite  of  all 
the  difiiculties  that  present  themselves,  unless  the  exposition  of  all  the 
passages  taken  separately  lead  to  the  same  fundamental  idea.  Now  al- 
though, as  follows  from  what  has  been  said  above,  the  ancient  opinion 
that  the  apostles  were  furnished  in  a  supernatural  manner  with  a  know- 
ledge of  languages  for  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  main- 
tained ;  yet,  by  the  account  in  the  Acts,  as  long  as  we  explain  it  by 
itself  alone,  we  might  be  led  to  that  view,  only  a  little  modified.  And 
we  do  not  venture  to  decide,  h  priori^  that  the  communication  of  such  a 
supernatural  gift  of  tonguQs  was  an  impossibility.  It  must  be  our  spe- 
cial business,  first  of  all,  to  harmonize  the  facts  as  they  are  reported  in 
the  historical  records,  for  not  till  then  can  we  examine  how  they  are  re- 
eminent  modem  critics — that  thej  mean  simply  an  expositor,  one  who  repeated  the  in- 
gtructions  of  Peter  in  his  Gospel,  with  explanatory  remarks ; — for  this  designation  of 
Marie  is  always  prefixed  to  early  accounts  of  his  Gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the 
iSact  of  his  acting  in  this  capacity  with  Peter,  his  capability  is  inferred  to  note  down  the 
report  made  by  him  of  the  Evangelical  history.  Thus  certainly  the  passage  in  Papias 
must  be  understood :  Mapicof  fjiiv  kpfirivtvr^^  Uerpov  yevofitvo^,  drra  l^vrffiovtvoev^  dKpt^iic 
hypa^lfev,  (Mark,  who  was  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  accurately  whatever  he 
remembered.)  The  second  fact,  that  he  wrote  accurately,  is  founded  on  the  first,  that  he 
acoompauied  Peter  as  an  interpreter.  We  may  well  suppose  that  some  truth  lies  at  the 
baaia  of  this  tradition ;  that  although  Peter  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
oonld  express  himself  in  it,  he  yet  took  with  him  a  disciple  who  was  thoroughly  master  of 
it,  that  he  might  be  assisted  by  him  in  publishing  tlio  gospel  among  those  who  spoke  that 
laBgiiage.    Or  we  must  refer  the  tradition  to  the  Latin  language. 
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lated  to  the  known  laws  of  the  world  and  of  human  natare ;  those  laws 
according  to  which  we  see  the  Divine  Spiiit  and  Christianity  operate  on 
all  other  occasions,  if  now  we  compare  all  that  is  known  to  us  in  this 
last  respect,  we  shall  never  find  that  the  immediate  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  takes  the  place  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  or  infuses  in  an  im- 
mediate manner  that  knowledge  which  might  be  attained  by  the  natural 
application  of  the  understanding  and  the  memory.  According  to  the 
same  law  by  which  that  is  not  communicated  by  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  can  be  discovered  by  the  intelligent  use  of  the  art  of  inter- 
pretation, it  was  not  the  office  of  this  Spirit  t.o  communicate  a  complete 
knowledge  of  languages.  The  apostles  learnt  languages  when  they 
needed  them,  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same  laws  as  any 
other  persons,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit  who  endowed  them  for 
their  vocation  in  general.  We  may  indeed  find  examples  of  immediate 
intuition,  or  tact,  or  feeling,  which,  in  certain  moments,  allows  that  to  be 
known  which  otherwise  it  would  take  a  longer  time  to  acquire  by  a  con- 
tinued effort  of  the  understanding.  In  other  cases  it  happens  that  one 
person  by  a  certain  intuitive  power  or  immediate  feeling  knows  what 
another  must  acquire  in  a  more  tedious  way.  But  although  the  apostles 
were  obliged  to  learn  languages  in  the  common  way,  yet  we  do  not  ven- 
ture to  assert  that,  at  the  time  when  the  new  creation  called  into  being 
by  Christ  first  became  consciously  known  to  the  disciples,  something 
very  different  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things  might  not  have  hap- 
pened. We  could  imagine  that  the  great  divine  event  Which  was  to 
communicate  a  higher  spiritual  life  to  mankind,  and  to  remove  from 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  all  the  oppositions  arising  from,  or  con- 
nected with,  sin,  might  also  be  outwjirdly  manifested  by  breaking  down 
the  limits  of  national  peculiarities  and  languages  :  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
nexion, which  as  yet  we  are  far  from  perfectly  comprehending,  between 
the  inward  and  outward  life  of  the  spirit,  between  the  inward  view  or 
thought,  and  its  outward  expression,  language,  such  a  sudden  conjunc- 
ture might  result,  a  symbolical  prophetic  wonder,  to  shadow  forth  how 
the  new  divine  life  which  here  first  of  all  manifested  itself  would  claim 
all  the  tongues  of  mankind  as  its  own,  how  by  means  of  Christianity  the 
separation  of  nations  would  be  overcome.  In  one  brief  act  there  would 
thus  be  a  representation  of  what  is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  the  re- 
demption accomplished  by  Christ, — an  immediate  anticipation  of  what 
through  a  course  of  ages  was  mediately  to  be  developed. 

This  view  we  should  certainly  be  compelled  to  adopt,  if  we  could 
venture  to  make  use  of  the  account  in  the  Acts  as  the  report  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  a  narrative  derived  from  a  single  source.  Without  doing 
violence  to  the  words,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  according  to  Acts  ii. 
0, 11 ,  that  the  person  from  whom  the  account,  as  there  given,  proceeded, 
regarded  the  disciples  as  speaking  in  various  foreign  languages  which 
had  been  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  But  we  have  here  hardly  an  ac- 
count from  the  first  hand,  and  we  find  means,  indeed,  to  distinguish  the 
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original  account  of  the  transaction  from  the  modification  given  to  it  in 
the  later  composed  narrative.  If  those  who  came  from  distant  parts  had 
heard  the  Galileans  speak  in  foreign  languages  which  must  have  been 
unknown  to  thetn,  this  must  have  appeared  to  every  one,  even  such  as 
were  wholly  unsusceptible  of  the  divine  in  the  event,  as  something  ex- 
traordinary, although  they  had  felt  too  little  interest  for  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  transaction,  or  had  been  too  thoughtless  to  reflect  on 
what  formed  the  groundwork  and  cause  of  so  inexplicable  a  phenome- 
non. But  now,  though  previously  mention  had  been  made  of  speaking 
in  unknown,  foreign  languages,  yet  the  persons  introduced  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  ( 1^2  and  13),  express  their  astonishment,  not  as  at  such  an  ex- 
traordinary occurrence,  but  only  as  respecting  something  which  sur- 
prised the  sober-minded  part  of  the  spectators,  so  as  to  leave  them  in 
doubt  what  it  meant,  while  others,  the  altogether  rude  and  carnally- 
minded,  supposed  they  witnessed  only  the  signs  of  intoxication.  All 
this  suits  very  well,  if  we  take  it  as  describing  the  impression  made  by 
the  announcement  of  the  novel  things  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
uttered  in  a  state  of  elevated  emotion.  Such  utterance  must  have  so 
affected  the  different  classes  of  hearers  that  some  must  have  been  amazed 
by  what  they  could  not  comprehend,  while  others  would  throw  ridicule 
on  the  whole  affair  as  a  mere  exhibition  of  riotous  enthusiasm.  And 
what  the  Apostle  Peter  says  in  ii.  15,  in  answer  to  that  charge,  seems 
rather  to  confirm  this  explanation  than  the  other.  Why  should  he  have 
referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  time  of  day  in  which  men  indulge 
m  drinking,  when  he  could  have  brought  forward  proofs  suited  to  en- 
lighten the  carnal  multitude,  that  an  effect  like  this,  the  ability  to  speak 
foreign,  unknown  languages,  could  not  be  one  of  the  effects  of  intoxica- 
tion? 

And  if  we  look  now  at  the  first  words  with  which  the  narrative  of 
these  great  events  begins,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  compelled  by  them 
to  form  such  a  representation  as  is  derived  from  vv.  7 — 12.  It  is  said  in 
V.  4,  "  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  By  these  "  other 
tongues,"  which  differed  from  common  human  tongues — tongues  as  they 
were  new-created  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost — we  are  by  no  means 
obliged  to  understand  foreign  languages.  So  we  find,  even  in  this  nar- 
rative, elements  which  point  to  something  else  than  what  we  should  in- 
fer from  vv.  7 — 12.  And  even  these  words  cannot  literally  be  under- 
stood of  purely  distinct  foreign  languages.  It  is  certain  that  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  in  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Lesser  Asia,  Phrygia 
Pamphylia,  Cyrene,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  and  Egypt  inhabited  by 
Grecian  and  Jewish  colonies,  the  Greek  language  was  at  that  time  for 
the  most  part  more  current  than  the  ancient  language  of  the  country. 
There  remain  out  of  the  whole  list  of  languages  only  the  Persian,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Greek  and  I^tin  languages.  Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  d©. 
Bcription  is  rather  rhetorical  than  purely  historicaL 
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If  now  we  look  at  still  other  passages  in  the  Acts  in  which  this  gifl 
of  tongues  is  mentioned,  there  appears  in  them  nothing  of  the  kind 
which  we  find  in  the  one  under  consideration.  As  speaking  with  new 
tongues  was  one  of  the  first  marks  of  the  consciousness  that  proceeded 
from  the  new  divine  life  communicated  by  Christ,  one  of  the  most  proriii- 
nent  marks  of  the  new  Christian  inspiration,  so  this  was  everywhere  re- 
peated where  that  event  of  the  first  Christian  Pentecost  was  renewed, 
where  the  Christian  life  and  consciousness  first  revealed  itself,  as  when, 
during  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  faith  germinated  in  the 
already  prepared  hearts  of  the  Gentiles,  and  they  received  the  first  di- 
vine impression  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  (Acts  x.  46);  or  as  when 
the  disciples  of  John  at  Ephesus  were  first  instructed  fully  respecting 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  imparted  by  him,  and  received  Christian  bap- 
tism, Acts  xix.  6.  In  such  situations  and  circumstances,  the  power  of 
speaking  in  foreign  languages  would  have  been  without  object  or  signi- 
ficance. Whenever  the  consciousness  of  the  grace  of  Redemption  and 
of  a  heavenly  life  springing  from  it,  was  awakened  in  man,  his  own  mo- 
ther-tongue, and  not  a  foreign  language,  would  be  the  most  natural  chan- 
nel for  expressing  his  feelings ;  otherwise,  we  must  suppose  the  exertion  of 
a  magical  power  gaining  the  mastery  over  men,  and  forcing  them,  like 
unconscious  instruments,  to  express  themselves  in  foreign  tones ;  a  thing 
contrary  to  all  analogy  in  the  operations  of  Christianity. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  passages  wo  have  just  quoted,  (Acts  x.  40,) 
"  speaking  with  tongues"  is  connected  with  "  magnifying  God,"  which  in- 
timates the  relation  between  these  two  acts, — the  former  being  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  the  latter.  In  the  second  passage,  (Acts  xix.  6,)  '*  speak- 
ing with  tongues"  is  followed  by  "  prophesying"  (npoipTjTeveiv)  ;  and  as  by 
this  (the  full  explanation  of  which  we  reserve  for  the  sequel)  is  to  be  un- 
derstood addresses  in  a  state  of  spiritual  elevation,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  something  allied  to  the  former. 

If  we  proceed  now  from  this  point,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  following 
opinion :  The  new  spirit  which  filled  the  disciples,  of  which  they  were 
conscious  as  a  common  animating  principle,  created  for  them  a  new  lan- 
guage; the  new  feelings  and  intuitions  revealed  themselves  in  new 
words  ;  the  new  wine  required  new  bottles.  We  know  not  whence  is 
derived  the  origin  of  this  designation,  "  speaking  with  tongues,"  seized  as 
It  is  from  life,  and  corresponding  to  the  essence  of  the  matter.  A  true  tra- 
dition perhaps  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  critically-suspected  pavssage  at 
the  close  of  Mark's  Gospel,  so  that  Christ  himself  may  have  designated 
the  speaking  in  new  tongues  as  one  mark  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
which  he  imparted  to  his  disciples.  At  all  events,  we  find  what  is  re- 
lated to  it  in  meaning  in  the  discourses  of  Christ, — the  promise  of  speak- 
ing with  the  new  power  which  would  be  imparted  to  the  disciples  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  'new  mouth  and  wisdom'  (Luke  xxi.  15) 
that  he  would  give  them.  At  the  beginning,  this  speaking  with  tongues 
could  not  have  been  employed  for  the  instruction  of  others,  but  could 
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only  have  been  an  immediate  involuntary  expression  of  the  heart  im- 
pelled by  inward  pressure  to  reveal  itself  in  words.  We  have  no  reason 
for  taking  any  other  view  of  the  first  Pentecostal  day.  Peter's  dis- 
course was  the  first  intelligible  utterance  for  others,  the  "interpretation," 
ipfiTjveia^  of  the  new  tongues,  or  the  added  "  prophesying,"  TrpcxprjTeveiv, 
Thus  it  was  perhaps  something  additional  to  the  original  use  of  this  de- 
signation, when,  as  the  various  degrees  of  Christian  elevation  became 
separated  from  one  another,  the  "  speaking  in  tongues"  was  used  espe- 
cially to  designate  in  the  highest  degree,  spiritual  elevation,  that  ecstatic 
state  in  which  the  thinking  faculty  is  less  consciously  active. 

*  This  continued  to  be  the  general  use  of  the  tenn  for  the  first  two  centuries,  until,  the 
historical  connection  with  the  youthful  age  of  the  church  being  broken,  the  notion  of  a  su- 
pernatural gift  of  toDgues  was  formed.    On  this  point  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  some 
passages  of  Irenrous  and  Tertullian.    Irenffius  (lib.  v.  c  C)  cites  what  Paul  says  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  perfect^  and  then  adds,  Paul  calls  those  perfect,  "  Qui  perceperunt  Spiritum 
Dei,  et  omnibus  Unguis  loquuntur  per  Spiritum  Dei,  quomadmodum  et  ipse  loquebatur, 
Kadd^  Koi  TTo^Mjv  uKOvofiev  dde^Qv  iv  ry  iKK'XrjaujL  npo<pijTiKtL  x^p'i'f^/^<'^'''o  kxovTuv  koI 
TcavToSairdi^  XaXovvTov  did,  tov  Trvev/icrof  yhjaaaig  xai  tu  Kpv^ia  ruv  dvdpunuv  e!( 
^avepbv  dyovruv  knl  r^  avfi^ipovrt  Kal  rd  fivar^pta  tov  ^eov  iKdirjyovfievav^  quos  et 
spiritales  apostolus  vocat ;"  (who  have  received  the  Spirit  of  God  and  speak  in  all  tongues 
bj  the  Spirit  of  God,  just  as  he  himself  spoke,  just  as,  also,  we  hear  many  brethren  in  the 
dburch  who  possess  prophetic  gifts,  speaking  through  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  of  tooguea^ 
making  manifest^  for  profit,  the  hidden  things  of  men,  and  declaring  the  mysteries  of  God, 
whom,  also,  the  Apostle  calls  spiritual).    Though  some  persons  think  the  term  navroda^ 
waig  (in  all  kinds)  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  languages  of  various  nations,  I  do  not  see 
how  ttiat  can  be,  according  to  its  use  cU  thai  time^  though  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  might  be  so  understood.    It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  Irenaeus  represents 
this  gift  as  one  of  the  essential  marks  of  Cliristian  perfection,  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
"  spiritual,"  spiriiaks.    We  cannot  well  comprehend  how  he  could  suppose  any  thing  so 
detached  and  accidental  as  speaking  in  many  foreign  languages,  to  stand  in  so  close  and 
necessary  a  connexion  with  the  essence  of  Christian  inspiration.    Besides,  he  speaks  of  it 
as  one  of  those  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  church  even  in  his  own 
times.     He  evidently  considers  the  "  speaking  with  tongues"  as  sometliing  allied  to 
"  prophesying."    To  the  latter,  he  attributes  the  faculty  of  bringing  to  light  the  hidden 
thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the  former  that  of  publishing  divine  mysteries.     lie  sees  nothing 
but  this  in  the  gift  of  tongues  at  the  effusion  of  the  Uoly  Spirit,  and,  in  reference  to  that 
event,  places  together  "prophesying  and  speaking  with  tongues,"  "prophetari  et  loqui 
linguis,**  L  iii.  c.  12.     Tertullian,  from  his  Montanistic  stand-point,  demands  of  Marcion  to 
point  out  among  his  followers  proofs  of  ecstatic  inspiration :    "  Edat  aliquem  psalmum, 
aliquam  visionem,  aliquam  orationem  duntaxat  epiritalcm  in  ecstasi,  i.  c.  amentia,  si  qua 
lingfuse  interpretatio  accesserit"    (Let  him  give  utterance  to  some  psalm,  some  vision, 
some  prayer,  only  let  it  be  spiritual  in  an  ecstasy,  if  an  interpretation  of  the  tongue  may 
be  added.)    Evidently  in  this  connexion,  the  term  *'  tongue,"  lingttOf  expresses  speaking  in 
an  ecstasy,  which,  since  what  is  spoken  in  this  state  cannot  be  generally  intelligible^ 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  interpretation.    Tertullian  also,  in  the  same  passage  (adv. 
Marcion^  1.  v.  c  8),  applying  the  words  in  Isaiah  xi.  2  to  the  Christian  church,  joins  pro- 
pheiari  with  Unguis  loqui^  and  attributes  both  to  the  "Spirit  of  Knowledge,"  Spiriiua 
agniUoniSf  tho  irvevfia  yvuaeuc.     Further,  as  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
gift  of  tongues  was  considered  as  still  existing  in  tho  church,  it  is  strange  that  the  Fathers 
never  refer  to  it  apologetically,  as  an  undeniable  evidence  to  the  heathen  of  the  divine 
power  operating  among  Christians,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  appeal  to  the  gift  of  heal- 
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On  reviewing  the  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  it  lies  before 
us,  we  certainly  recognise  in  it,  according  to  what  has  been  said,  a 
predominant  ideal  element,  which  has  infused  itself  into  the  conception 
of  the  historical,  and  modified  it.  K  we  have  assumed  as  possible  that 
the  peculiar  essence  and  aim  of  Christianity  was  represented  visibly  in  a 
symbolic  wonder,  we  shall  now  be  compelled  at  the  close  of  our  inquiry, 
to  regard  this  not  as  purely  historical  and  objective,  but  to  transfer  it  to 
the  subjective  point  of  view,  concluding  that  the  conception  of  the  fact, 
was  in  this  particular  instance  involuntarily  altered.  If  any  persons  are 
disposed  to  call  this  a  mythical  element  mingling  with  the  historical,  after 
the  preceding  explanation  of  the  idea,  we  shall  not  dispute  about  a 
name.  Only  we  must  once  for  all  declare,  that  such  single  unhistorical 
traits  can  by  no  means  be  employed  to  stamp  the  whole  narrative  in 
which  they  occur  as  unhistorical  or  mythical.  After  consistent  applica- 
tion of  such  an  arbitrary  principle  of  criticism — that  in  general  where 
anything  is  found  unhistorical  or  mythical,  no  real  history  is  to  be 
recognised — very  little  history  would  be  left ;  the  greater  part  of  history 
would  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  destructive  criticism,  which  is  every- 
where quick  to  descry  departures  from  the  strictly  historical* 

Having  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  remarkable  occurrences 
of  that  great  day,  we  will  now  pursue  the  narrative  farther. 

The  apostles  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  defend  the  Christian  com- 
munity against  the  reproaches  cast  upon  it  by  supei-ficial  judges,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  impression  which  this  spect;)cle  had  made  on  so 
many,  to  lead  them  to  faith  in  Him  whose  divine  power  was  here  mani- 
fested. Peter  came  forward  with  the  rest  of  the  eleven,  and  as  the 
apostles  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  whole  church,  so  Peter  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  apostles.  The  promptitude  and  energy  which  made  him 
take  the  lead  in  expressing  the  sentiments  with  which  all  were  animated, 
were  special  gifts,  grounded  in  his  natural  peculiarities;  hence  the 
distinguished  place  which  he  had  already  taken  among  the  disciples,  and 
which  he  long  after  held  in  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem.    "  Think  not,*' 

ing  the  sick,  or  of  casting  out  demons,  although  the  ability  to  speak  in  a  variety  of  lan- 
guages not  acquired  in  a  natural  way,  must  have  been  very  astonishing  to  the  heathen. 
In  Origen,  in  whose  times  the  Charismata  of  the  apostolic  church  began  to  be  consid- 
ered as  something  belonging  to  the  past^  we  find  the  first  trace  of  the  opinion  that  haa 
Binoe  been  prevalent,  yet  even  in  him  the  two  views  are  mingled,  as  might  be  done 
in  distinguishing  the  twofold  conception,  the  literal  and  the  spiritual.  Compare  Ep.  ad 
Roman,  ed.  De  la  Bue,  t  iv.  f.  470,  I.  viL  f.  602,  de  Oratione,  §  2,  torn.  i.  t  199.  The 
opposition  to  Montanism,  which  had  subjected  the  "  speaking  with  tongues,"  yh^oaaic 
XaXeiVf  to  abuse,  as  in  the  Corinthian  church,  might  have  contributed  to  sink  into  oblivion 
the  more  ancient  interpretation.  The  "  speaking  in  strange  tongues,"  ^evo^oveiVj  the 
"speaking  frenziedly  and  in  foreign  tongues,"  AcAeiv  iK^povug  koI  uXXorpioTpowo^  came 
to  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  the  spurious  Montanist  Inspiration,  Euseb.  HisL  Eccl  v.  16. 
*  For  a  more  satisCactory  view  of  the  "speaking  with  tongues,"  see  Schaff's  Ilistory 
of  the  Apostolic  Church,  pp.  199 — 203. — ^Bd. 
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said  Peter,*  "  that  in  these  unwonted  appearances  you  see  the  effects  of 
inebriety.  These  are  the  signs  of  the  Messianic  era,  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Joel ;  the  manifestations  of  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  not  limited  to  an  individual  here  and  there,  the  chosen 
organs  of  the  Most  High,  but  in  which  all  share  who  have  entered  into 
a  new  relation  to  God  by  faith  in  the  Messiah.  This  Messianic  era  will 
be  distinguished,  as  the  prophet  foretold,  by  various  extraordinary 
appearances,  as  precursors  of  the  last  decisive  epoch  of  the  gener^ 
judgment.  But  whoever  believes  in  the  Messiah  has  no  cause  to  fear 
that  judgment,  but  may  be  certain  of  salvation.  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whose  divine  mission  was  verified  to  you  by  the  mii'acles  that  attended 
his  earthly  course,  is  the  very  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Let  not  his  ignominious  death  be  urged  as  invalidating  his  claims.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  work  as  the  Messiah,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  counsel  of  God.  The  events  that  followed  his  death  are  a 
proof  of  this,  for  he  rose  from  the  dead,  of  which  we  are  all  witnesses,  and 
has  been  exalted  to  heaven  by  the  divine  power.  From  the  extraor- 
dinary appearances  which  have  filled  you  with  astonishment,  you  per- 
ceive, that  in  his  glorified  state  he  is  now  operating  with  divine  energy 
among  those  who  believe  on  him.  The  heavenly  Father  has  promised 
that  the  Messiah  shall  fill  all  who  believe  on  him  with  the  power  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  and  this  promise  is  being  fulfilled.  Learn,  then,  from  these 
events,  in  which  you  behold  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  fulfilled, 
the  nothingness  of  all  that  you  have  attempted  against  him,  and  know 
that  God  has  exalted  him  whom  you  crucified,  to  be  Messiah,  the  ruler 
of  God's  kingdom,  and  that,  through  divine  power,  he  will  overcome  all 
its  enemies." 

The  words  of  Peter  impressed  many,  who  asked,  What  must  we  do  ? 
Peter  called  upon  them  to  repent  of  their  sins,  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  who  could  impart  to  them  forgiveness  of  sins  and  freedom  from 
sin, — in  this  faith  to  be  baptized,  and  thus  outwardly  to  join  the  com- 
munion of  the  Messiah  ;  then  would  the  divine  power  of  faith  be  mani- 
fested in  them,  as  it  had  already  been  in  the  community  of  believers; 
they  would  receive  the  same  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  bestowment  of 
which  was  simultaneous  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  freedom  from 
sin ;  for  the  promise  had  relation  to  all  believers  without  distinction, 
even  to  all  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  whom  God  by  his  grace  should 
lead  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

The  question  may  arise.  Whether  by  these  last  words  Peter  in- 
tended only  the  Jews  scattered  among  distant  nations,  or  whether  he 

♦  Bleek  has  correctly  perceived  traces  of  a  Hebrew  original  in  Acts  ii.  24,  where 
consistency  of  the  metaphor  requires,  dea/jtoOc  "^ov  Oavurov^  bands  of  death,  =  tui^  "^sn  or 
V^.W}  the  nets  or  bands  of  death,  (Psalm  xyiii,5  and  6,)  which  the  Alexandrian  translation 
renders  by  udtvec,  pains,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Vdht  V^^t  bands.  See 
Bleek's  review  of  Mayerhoff's  Hist  Kriiischer  Einleiiung  in  die  petrinisehen  ScfuifUn, 
in  the  Studim  tmi  EriWten.    1836,  iv.  1021. 
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included  such  among  the  heathen  themselves  as  might  be  brought  to  the 
faith  ?  As  Peter  at  a  subsequent  period,  opposed  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  among  the  heathen,  there  would  be  an  apparait  inconsistency  in 
now  making  such  a  reference.  But  there  is  really  no  such  contradic- 
tion, for  the  scruple  which  clung  so  closely  to  Peter's  mind  was  founded 
only  on  his  belief  that  heathen  could  not  be  received  into  the  community 
of  believers,  without  first  becoming  Jewish  Proselytes,  by  the  exact  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  law.  Now,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the 
prophets,  he  might  expect  that  in  the  Messianic  times  the  heathen  would 
be  brought  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  so  that  this  sentiment 
might  occur  to  him  consistently  with  the  views  he  then  held,  and  he 
might  express  it  without  giving  offence  to  the  Jews.  Yet  this  interpre- 
tation is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  all  the  three  clauses  (Actsii.  39)  might 
also  be  used  to  denote  only  the  aggregate  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  its  full 
extent ;  and  it  might  rather  be  expected  that  Peter,  who  had  been  speak- 
ing of  the  Jews  present  and  their  children,  if  he  had  thought  of  the  heathen 
also,  would  have  carefully  distinguished  them  from  the  Jews.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  description,  "  All  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,"  appears  too  comprehensive  to  justify  us  in 
confining  it  to  persons  originally  belonging  to  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence, 
it  is  most  probable,  that  in  Peter's  mind,  when  he  used  this  expression, 
there  floated  an  indistinct  allusion  to  believers  from  other  nations, 
though  it  did  not  appear  of  sufficient  importance  for  him  to  give  it  a 
greater  prominence  in  his  address,  as  it  was  his  conviction  that  the 
converts  to  Christianity  from  heathenism  must  first  become  Jews. 


CHAPTEE  II. 


THE  FIRST  FORM  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY,  AND  THE  FIRST  GERM  OF 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

The  exist^ce  and  first  development  of  the  Christian  church  rests  on 
an  historical  foundation— on  the  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah — not  on  a  certain  system  of  ideas.  Christ  did  not  as  a 
teacher  propound  a  certain  number  of  articles  of  faith,  but  while  ex- 
hibiting himself  as  the  Redeemer  and  Sovereign  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
as  the  end  of  all  the  divine  promises,  he  founded  his  church  on  the  facts 
of  his  life  and  sufferings,  and  of  his  triumph  over  death  by  the  resurrec- 
tion. Thus  the  first  development  of  the  church  proceeded  not  from  a 
certain  system  of  ideas  set  forth  in  a  creed,  but  only  from  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  one  fact  which  included  in  itself  all  the  rest  belonging  to 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
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siah,  which  also  involved  the  facts  by  which  he  was  accredited  as  such 
by  God,  and  demonstrated  to  mankind ;  namely,  his  resurrection,  glori- 
fication, and  continual  agency  on  earth  for  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom  in  Divine  power. 

Hence,  as  at  first,  all  those  who  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
withdrew  from  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  distinct  community;  and  as  it  must  happen,  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  genuine  and  false  disciples  would  of  themselves  separate  from 
each  other,  so  all  who  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  were  alike 
baptized  without  fuller  or  longer  instruction,  such  as  in  later  times  has 
preceded  baptism.  There  was  only  one  article  of  faith  which  constituted 
the  peculiar  mark  of  the  Christian  profession,  and  from  this  point  be- 
lievers were  led  to  a  clearer  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  Christian  faith,  by  the  continual  enlightening  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  that  article  was  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  It  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  they  ascribed  to  him  the  whole  idea  of  Avhat  the  Messiah, 
according  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament  promises,  was  to  be, — the  Redeemer  from  sin,  the  Ruler  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  to  whom  their  whole  lives  Avere  to  be  devoted,  and 
whose  laws  were  to  be  followed  in  all  things.  And  he  would  manifest  him- 
self as  the  Ruler  of  God's  kingdom,  by  the  communication  of  a  new  divine 
principle  of  life,  which  should  impart  to  those  redeemed  and  governed  by 
him  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  which  should  mould  their 
whole  lives  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  and 
should  be  the  pledge  of  all  the  blessings  yet  to  be  imparted  to  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  until  its  consummation.  Whoever  acknowledged  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  received  him,  consequently, as  the  infallible,  divine  prophet, 
and  implicitly  submitted  to  his  instructions  as  communicated  by  his  per- 
sonal ministry,  and  afterwards  by  his  inspired  organs, the  Apostles.  Hence 
baptism  at  this  period,  in  its  peculiar  Christian  meaning,  having  reference 
to  this  one  article  of  jaith_  which  constituted  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
was  designated  as  baptism  into  Jesus,  into  the  name  of  Jesus ;  it  was 
the  holy  rite  which  sealed  the  connexion  with  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
From  this  designation  of  baptism  we  cannot  indeed  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  there  was  no  other  baptismal  foimula  than  this.  Still,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  original  apostolic  formula  no  reference  was  made 
except  to  this  one  article.  This  shorter  baptismal  formula  contains  in 
itself  every  thing  which  is  further  developed  in  the  longer  formula  after- 
wards generally  used ;  the  reference  to  God,  who  has  revealed  and  shown 
himself  in  and  by  the  Son,  as  a  Father ;  and  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Father, 
whom  Christ  imparts  to  believers  as  the  new  spirit  of  life,  the  Spirit 
of  holiness,  who,  being  thus  imparted,  is  distinguished  as  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  That  one  article  of  faith  included,  therefore,  the  whole  of 
Christian  doctrine.  But  the  distinct  knowledge  of  its  contents  Avas  by 
no  means  immediately  developed  in  the  minds  of  the  first  converts,  or 
freed  from  foreign  admixtures  resulting  from  Jewish  modes  of  thinking, 
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which, when  applied  to  religioo,needed  first  to  be  stripped  of  that  national 
and  carnal  veil  with  which  they  were  covered.  As  the  popular  Jewish 
notion  of  the  Messiah  excluded  many  things  which  were  characteristic  of 
this  idea  as  formed  and  understood  in  a  Christian  sense,  and  as  it  in- 
cluded many  elements  not  in  accordance  with  Christian  views,  one  result 
was,  that  in  the  first  Christian  communities  formed  among  the  Jews, 
various  discordant  notions  of  religion  were  mingled ;  there  were  many 
errors  arising  from  the  prevailing  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  some  of  which 
were  by  degrees  corrected  in  those  who  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
expansive  and  purifying  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit ;  but  in  those 
over  whom  that  spirit  could  not  exert  such  power,  these  errors  formed 
the  germ  of  the  later  Jewish-Christian  (the  so-called  Ebionitish)  doctrine, 
which  set  itself  in  direct  hostility  to  the  pure  gospel. 

Thus  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Three  Thousand  who 
were  converted  on  one  day,  became  transformed  at  once  into  genuine 
Christians.  The  Holy  Spirit  operated  then  by  the  publication  of  divine 
truth,  according  to  the  same  law  as  in  all  succeeding  ages,  not  with  a  sud- 
den transforming  magical  power,  but  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
free  self-determination  of  the  human  will.  Hence,  also,  in  these  first 
Chiistian  societies,  as  in  all  later  ones,  although  originating  in  so  mighty 
an  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  foreign  and  spurious  were  mingled 
with  the  genuine.  A  powerful  impression  is  not  necessarily  deeply 
penetrating  and  permanent.  In  fact,  the  more  powerful  the  energy  of 
the  operation,  the  more  easily  would  it  happen  that  many  would  bo 
afi*ected  whose  hearts  were  not  yet  susceptible  enough  for  the  divine 
seed  to  take  deep  root.  And  in  outward  appearance,  there  were  no  in- 
fallible marks  of  distinction  between  genuine  and  merely  apparent  con- 
versions. The  example  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the  disputes  of  the 
Palestinian  and  Hellenistic  Christians,  evince  even  at  that  early  period, 
that  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  did  not  preserve  the  church  entirely  pure 
from  foreign  admixtures. 

The  form  of  the  Christian  community  and  of  the  public  Christian  wor- 
ship, the  archetype  of  all  the  later  Christian  cultus,  arose  at  first,  with- 
out any  preconceived  plan,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  higher  life 
that  belonged  to  all  true  Christians.  There  was,  however,  this  difference, 
that  the  first  Christian  community  constituted  as  it  were  one  family  ;  the 
power  of  the  newly  awakened  feeling  of  Christian  fellowship,  the  feeling 
of  the  common  grace  of  redemption,  outweighed  all  other  personal  and 
public  feelings,  and  all  other  relations  were  subordinated  to  this  one 
great  relation.  But,  in  later  times,  the  distinction  between  the  church 
and  the  family  became  more  marked,  and  many  things  which  were  at 
first  accomplished  in  the  church  as  a  family  community,  could  aflerward 
be  duly  attended  to  only  in  the  narrower  communion  of  Christian  family 
life. 

The  first  Christians  assembled  daily  either  in  the  Temple,  or  in  private 
houses ;  in  the  latter  case  they  met  in  small  companies,  since  their  nam- 
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bers  were  already  too  great  for  one  chamber  to  hold  them  all.  Dia- ' 
oourses  on  the  doctiine  of  salvation  were  addressed  to  believers  and  to 
those  who  were  just  won  over  to  the  faith,  and  prayers  were  offered  up. 
As  the  predominating  consciousness  of  the  joy  of  redemption  influenced 
and  sanctified  the  whole  of  earthly  life,  nothing  earthly  could  remain  un- 
transformed  by  this  relation  to  a  higher  state.  Thus  even  the  daily  meal 
of  which  believers  partook  as  members  of  one  family  was  sanctified  by 
it.*  They  commemorated  the  last  supper  of  the  disciples  with  Christ, 
and  their  brotherly  union  with  one  another.  At  the  close  of  the  meal, 
the  presider  distributed  bread  and  wine  to  the  persons  present,  as  a 
memorial  of  Christ's  similar  distribution  to  the  disciples.  Thus  every 
meal  was  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  meal  of  ' 
brotherly  love.  Hence  the  designations  afterwards  chosen  were,  delTTVop 
Kvpiov  and  dydTny,  "  Lord's  Supper"  and  "  Love-feastf" 

From  ancient  times  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  which  is  apparently 
&vored  by  many  passages  in  the  Acts,  that  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
impelled  the  first  Christians  to  renounce  all  their  earthly  possessions,  and 
to  establish  a  perfect  intercommunity  of  goods.  When,  in  later  times, 
it  was  perceived  how  very  much  the  Christian  life  had  receded  from  the 
model  of  this  fellowship  of  brotherly  love,  an  earnest  longing  to  regain 
it  was  awakened,  to  which  we  must  attribute  some  attempts  to  effect 
what  had  b^en  realized  by  the  first  glow  of  love  in  the  apostolic  times 
— such  were  the  orders  of  Monkhood,  Canonical  Communities  of  the 
clergy,  the  Mendicant  Friars,  the  Apostolici,  and  the  Waldenses  in  the 

*  The  hypothesis  lately  revived,  that  such  institutions  were  borrowed  from  the  Easenea^ 
is  so  entirely  gratuitous  as  to  require  no  refutation. 

f  In  Acts  iL  42,  we  find  the  first  general  account  of  what  passed  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  first  Christians.  Mosheim  thinks,  since  every  thing  else  is  mentioned  that  is  found  in 
later  meetings  of  the  church,  that  the  "  fellowship,"  Koivovia,  refers  to  the  collections  made 
on  these  occasions.  But  the  context  does  not  favor  the  use  of  the  word  Koivuvia  in  so 
restricted  a  signification,  which,  therefore,  if  it  were  the  meaning  intended,  would  re- 
quire a  more  definite  term.  See  Meyer^s  Ck)mmentary.  Wo  may  most  naturally  oonsider 
it  as  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  social  Christian  intercourso,  two  principal  parts  of  which 
were,  the  common  meal  and  prayer.  Luke  mentions  prayer  last,  probably  because  the 
connexion  between  the  common  meal  and  prayer,  which  made  an  essential  part  of 
tiie  love-feast,  was  floating  in  his  mind.  Olshausen  maintains  (see  his  Commentary, 
Trans,  ed.  by  Dr.  Kendrick,  vol.  III.  p.  213),  that  this  interpretation  is  inadmissi- 
ble, because  in  the  enumeration  every  thing  relates  to  divine  worship,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  preceding  expression  "  doctrine,"  iidaxv-  But  this  supposition  is  want- 
ing in  prooC  Aooording  to  what  we  have  before  remarked,  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  family,  were  not  at  that  time  separated  fh>m  one  another ;  no  strict  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  between  what  belonged  to  the  Christian  cultus  in  a  narrower 
sense,  and  what  related  to  the  Christian  life  and  communion  generally.  Nor  can  the 
reason  alleged  by  Olshausen  be  valid,  that  if  my  interpretation  wore  correct,  the  word 
"  fellowship,"  Koiviiviay  must  have  been  placed  first,  for  it  is  altogether  in  order  that  that 
should  be  placed  first,  which  refers  alone  to  the  directive  functions  of  the  apostles,  that 
then  the  mention  should  follow  of  the  reciprocal  Christian  communion  of  all  the  members 
with  one  another,  and  that  of  this  communion  two  particolani  should  be  eepedalljr 
Dotksed. 
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12th  and  13tb  centuries.  At  all  events,  supposing  this  opinion  to  be 
well  founded,  this  practice  of  the  apostolic  church  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  in  a  literal  sense  the  ideal  for  imitation  in  all  succeeding  ages ; 
it  must  have  been  a  deviation  from  the  natural  course  of  social  develop- 
ment, such  as  could  agree  only  with  the  extraordinary  manifestation  of 
the  divine  life  in  the  human  race  at  that  particular  period.  Only  the 
spirit  and  disposition  here  manifested  in  thus  amalgamating  the  earthly 
possessions  of  numbers  into  one  common  fund,  are  the  models  for  the 
church  in  its  development  through  all  ages.  For  as  Christianity  never 
subverts  the  existing  natural  course  of  development  in  the  human  race, 
but  sanctifies  it  by  a  new  spirit,  it  necessarily  recognises  the  division  of 
wealth  (based  on  that  development),  and  the  inequalities  arising  from  it 
in  the  social  relations ;  while  it  di*aws  from  these  inequalities  materials 
for  the  formation  and  exercise  ol  Christian  virtue,  and  strives  to  lessen 
them  by  the  only  true  and  never-failing  means,*  namely,  the  power  of 
love.  This,  we  find,  agrees  with  the  practice  of  the  churches  subse- 
quently founded  by  the  apostles,  and  with  the  directions  given  by  Paul 
for  the  exercise  of  Christian  liberality,  2  Cor.  viii.  13. 

And  even  in  the  view  that  this  community  of  goods  was  only  the 
effect  of  a  peculiar  and  temporary  manifestation  of  Christian  zeal, 
foreign  to  the  later  development  of  the  church,  we  shall  find  many 
difficulties.  The  first  Christians  formed  themselves  into  *no  monkish 
fraternities,  nor  lived  as  hermits  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but, 
as  history  shows  us,  continued  in  the  same  civil  relations  as  before  their 
conversion ;  nor  have  we  any  proof  that  a  community  of  goods  was 
universal  for  a  time,  and  was  then  followed  by  a  return  to  the  usual- 
arrangements  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  several  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  at  vanance  with  the  notion  of 
such  a  relinquishment  of  private  property.  Peter  said  expressly  to 
Ananias  that  it  depended  on  himself  to  sell  or  to  keep  his  land,  and  that 
even  after  the  sale,  the  sum  received  for  it  was  entirely  at  his  own 
disposal.  Acts  v.  4.  In  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  there  is  an  account 
of  a  distribution  of  alms  to  the  widows,  but  not  a  word  is  said  of  a  com- 

*  fAfl  tbe  infiueDce  which  Christianity  exercises  over  mankiDd  is  not  always  accom- 
panied  with  a  clear  discemment  of  its  principles,  there  have  been  many  erroDcous  tenden- 
cies, which,  though  hostile  to  Christianity,  have  derived  their  nourishment  from  it^ — half- 
trutlis  torn  from  their  connexion  with  the  whole  body  of  revealed  truth,  and  hence  mis- 
understood and  misapplied ;  of  this,  the  St  Simonians  furnish  an  example.  They  had 
before  Ihem  an  indistinct  conception  of  the  Christian  idea  of  equality ;  but  as  it  was  not 
understood  in  the  Christian  sense,  they  have  attempted  to  realize  it  in  a  differoot  manner. 
They  have  striven  to  accomplish  by  outward  arrangements,  what  Christianity  aims  at 
developing  gradually  through  the  mind  and  disposition,  and  have  thus  fallen  into  absurdi- 
ties. Christianity  tends  by  the  spirit  of  love  to  reduce  the  opposition  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community,  and  to  produce  a  harmonioas  interpenetration  of  interests.  St 
Simonianism,  and  such  tendencies,  on  the  contrary,  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  union 
with  the  pantheistic  spirit  of  the  present  day,  sacrifice  the  individual  to  the  communis 
and  thus  deprive  him  of  his  true  vital  importanoew 
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mon  Btock  for  the  support  of  the  whole  body  of  believers.  We  find  in 
Acts  xii.  12,  that  Mary  possessed  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  which  we  cannot 
suppose  to  have  been  purchased  at  the  general  cost.  These  facts  plainly 
show,  that  we  are  not  to  imagine,  even  in  this  first  Christian  society,  a 
renunciation  of  all  private  property. 

On  comparing  the  accounts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  must 
either  say,  that  in  single  passages  which  treat  of  the  community  of  goods 
everything  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  since  in  an 
artless  narrative,  even  by  an  eye-witness,  if  his  feelings  are  excited  by  the 
subject  of  his  representation,  his  picture  will  easily  and  naturally  receive 
a  higher  coloring ;  or,  that  in  the  narrative  given  in  the  Acts,  the  various 
gradations  in  the  form  of  this  community  of  goods — the  eccentric  relation 
accruing  from  the  first  glow  of  Christian  enthusiasm,  and  the  later 
limitation  of  the  community  of  goods  produced  by  circumstances,  the 
return  of  things  to  their  wonted  channels,— could  not  be  kept  distinct  from 
one  another ;  that  things  of  different  kinds  were  mingled  together  in  the 
narrative,  which  might  easily  happen  in  an  historical  representation 
collected  from  various  sources.  Whichever  of  the  two  suppositions 
we  prefer,  it  is  plain  that  no  one  can  be  justified,  me^'ely  on  account  of 
this  difficulty,  in  suspecting*  the  historical  authority  of  the  narratives. 

At  all  events,  the  community  of  goods  practised  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians, whatev'er  form  we  suppose  it  to  have  taken,  was  something  that 
proceeded  from  within  ;  it  was  the  natural  expression  of  a  spirit  which 
bound  them  all  to  one  another.     Everything  here  must  have  sprung  from 
the  power  of  the  one  Spirit,  must  have  depended  solely  on  the  free  act 
of  the  pure  disposition  ;  nothing  was  effected  by  the  force  of  outward 
law.    This  is  manifest  in  the  memorable  transaction  with  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.     They  both  were  anxious  not  to  be  considered  by  the  apostles 
and  the  church  as  inferior  to   others  in  the  liberality  of  their  contri- 
butions.    Perhaps  a  superstitious  belief  in  the  merit  of  good  works  was 
mingled  with  other  motives,  so  that  they  wished  to  be  as  meritorious  as 
others  in  God's  sight  also.    They  could  not,  however,  prevail  on  them- 
selves to  surrender  the  whole  of  their  property,  but  brought  a  part,  and 
pretended  that  it  was  the  whole.    Peter  detected  the  dissimulation  and 
hypocrisy  of  Ananias,  whether  by  a  glance  into  the  secret  recesses  of  liis 
heart,  afforded  by  the  immediate  influence  of  God's  Spirit,  or  by  a  natural 
sagacity  guided  by  the  same  spirit,  we  cannot  decide  with  certainty  from 
the  narrative.    Nor  is  it  a  question  of  importance,  for  who  can  so  exactly 
draw  the  line  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  in  organs  animated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  ?     The  criminality  of  Ananias  did  not  consist  in  his 
not  deciding  to  part  with  the  whole  amount  of  his  property ;  for  the 
words  of  Peter  addressed  to  him  show  that  no  exact  measure  of  giving 
was  prescribed  ;  each  one  was  left  to  contribute  according  to  his  peculiar 
circumstances    and  the  degree  of  love  that  animated  him.     But  the 

♦  Like  Dr.  Baur. 
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hypocrisy  with  which  he  attempted  to  make  a  show  of  greater  love  than 
he  actually  felt — the  falsehood  by  which,  when  it  took  possession  of  his 
soul,  the  Christian  life  must  have  been  utterly  polluted  and  adulterated — 
this  it  was  which  Peter  denounced,  as  a  work  of  the  spirit  of  Satan,  for 
falsehood  is  the  fountain  of  all  evil.  Peter  charged  him  with  lying  to 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  with  lying  not  to  men  but  to  God,  since  he  must  have 
beheld  in  the  apostles  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  and  acting 
in  God's  name — that  God  who  was  himself  present  in  the  assembly  of 
believers,  as  a  witness  of  his  intentions — ^and  yet  thought  that  he  could 
obtain  credit  before  God  for  his  good  works.  Peter  uttered  his  solemn 
rebuke  with  a  divine  confidence  springing  from  a  regard  to  that  holy 
cause  which  was  to  be  preserved  from  all  foreign  mixtures,  and  from  the 
consciousness  of  being  in  an  office  entrusted  to  him  by  God,  and  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  divine  power.  When  we  reflect  what  Peter  was 
in  the  eyes  of  Ananias,  how  the  superstitious  hypocrite  must  have  been 
•  confounded  and  thunderstruck  to  see  his  falsehood  detected,  how  the 
holy  denunciations  of  a  man  speaking  to  his  conscience  with  such  divine 
confidence  must  have  acted  on  his  terrified  feelings,  and  how  he  must 
have  been  seized  with  alarm,  in  view  of  the  judgments  of  a  Holy  God, 
we  shall  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  words  of  the 
apostle  would  produce  so  great  an  effect.  The  divine  and  the  natural 
seem  here  to  have  been  closely  connected.  What  Paul  so  confidently 
asserts  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  of  his  ability  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment, testifies  to  the  conscious  possession  by  the  apostles  of  such 
divine  power.  And  when  Sapphira,  without  suspecting  what  had  taken 
place,  three  hours  afler,  entered  the  assembly,  Peter  at  first  endeavored 
to  rouse  her  conscience  by  his  interrogations ;  but  since,  instead  of  being 
aroused  to  consideration  and  repentance,  she  was  hardened  in  her  hypo- 
crisy, Peter  accused  her  of  having  concerted  with  her  husband,  to  put, 
as  it  were,  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  proof,  whether  he  might  not  be 
deceived  by  her  hypocrisy.  He  then  menaced  her  with  the  judgment 
of  God,  which  had  just  been  inflicted  on  her  husband.  The  words  of 
the  apostle  were  in  this  instance  aided  by  the  impression  of  her  husband's 
fate,  and  striking  the  conscience  of  the  h3rpocrite,  produced  the  same 
eitect  as  on  her  husband.  Thus  important  was  this  judgment,  to 
guard  the  first  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  admixture  of  that 
poison  which  is  always  most  prejudicial  to  the  operations  of  divine  power 
on  mankind,  and  to  secure  a  reverence  for  the  apostolic  authority,  which 
was  so  necessary  as  an  external  governing  power  for  the  dev^opment 
of  the  primitive  church,  until  it  had  advanced  to  an  independent  stead- 
fastness and  maturity  in  the  faith.* 

*  I  can  bj  no  means  assent  to  Baur^s  assertion  in  his  work  on  the  Apostle  Paul,  p.  22, 
that  the  Apostles  are  delineated  in  the  Acts  as  superhuman,  almost  as  magicians.  I  can* 
not  approve  of  his  exposition  of  the  passage  in  Acts  v.  13,  which  he  thinks  strongly  sup- 
ports his  views,  understanding  the  words  **  the  rest^'^  }.oikoic,  to  mean  the  other  Christiana 
of  whom  none  ventored  to  join  themselves  to  the  apostles^  but  were  kept  at  a  distauce 
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The  disciples  did  not  immediately  attain  to  a  dear  understanding  of 
that  call,  which  Christ  had  already  given  them  by  so  many  intimations,* 
to  form  a  church  entirely  separated  from  the  existing  Jewish  economy ; 
to  that  economy  they  adhered ;  all  the  forms  of  the  national  Theoo 
racy,  in  which  their  religious  consciousness  still,  as  formerly,  exercised 
itself,  were  sacred  in  their  esteem,  though  a  higher  principle  of  life 
had  been  imparted,  by  which  these  were  to  be  more  and  more  spiritu- 
alized and  transformed.  They  remained  outwardly  Jews,  although,  in 
proportion  as  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer  became  clearer  and 
stronger,  they  inwardly  ceased  to  be  Jews,  and  all  external  rites  assumed 
a  difibrent  relation  to  their  internal  life.  It  was  their  belief,  that  the 
existing  religious  forms  would  continue  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
when  a  new  and  higher  order  of  things  would  be  established,  and  this 
great  change  they  expected  would  shortly  take  place.  No  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  can  fail  to  perceive  that  such  an  expeo- 
tation  filled  the  souls  of  the  apostles ;  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
The  gaze  that  is  fixed  on  a  distant  object  can  as  little  measure  time  as 
space.  To  one  whose  look  is  directed  on  the  object  of  his  anxiety,  the 
distant  appears  nigh  at  hand ;  he  overlooks  the  windings  of  the  way, 
which  separate  him  from  the  object  of  his  anxious  expectation.  But 
gradually  the  objects  separate  themselves  which  at  first  were  mingled 
together  in  the  perspective.  So  it  was  with  the  prophets  who  gazed  on 
the  Messianic  times  from  the  Old  Testament  stand-point ;  and  so  it  was 
with  the  apostles,  as  they  directed  their  looks  to  the  second  advent  of 
Christ.  Christ  himself  has  lefl  no  distinct  information  respecting  the 
time  in  which  this  decisive  event  is  to  happen,  but  has  expressly  informed 
as  that  it  belongs  to  those  hidden  things  which  are  known  only  by  their 
fulfilment.  It  would  require  a  comparison  of  the  discourses  of  Christ 
with  one  another  and  deep  reflection  on  their  contents,  to  understand  the 
course  of  his  kingdom's  development,  and  to  judge  aright  respecting  the 
nearness  or  distance  of  its  end.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  many  isolated 
expressions  of  Christ  which  present  in  perspective  the  points  of  greatest 
moment  relating  to  the  progress  of  his  kingdom,  may  be  understood  as 
if  that  last  decisive  period  were  at  hand ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  parables 
indicate  a  slower  process  of  development ;  as  if  it  would  not  suddenly,  but 
gradually,  and  working  outwards  from  within,  pervade  and  penetrate 
the  life  of  humanity.  But  naturally  these  isolated,  brief  expressions  are 
at  first  most  easily  recollected,  and  absorb  the  attention.  The  contents 
of  the  paraboUc  intimations  are  learnt  gradually,  and  are  better  under- 

by  reverential  awe.  By  the  "ofl^"  dnavrecy  in  v.  12,  can  only  be  understood  the  colle(y 
tive  body  of  believers,  in  distinction  from  the  apostles.  "  The  rest  '*  distinguished  from  the 
airavref  can  only  be  those  who  were  not  Christians,  afterwards  called  "  the  people"  Xadc, 
who  reverenced  the  Christian  community  on  account  of  the  Divine  powers  displayed  in  i^ 
a  view  which  is  in  every  respect  confirmed  by  a  comparison  with  il  47. 
•  See  life  of  Christ,  pp.  S6,  91,  101,  124,  205. 
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Btood  from  the  history  itself.  It  belonged  to  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
that  it  should  represent  itself  at  first,  not  as  a  new  principle  for  earthly 
history^  as  if  destined  to  form  a  new  cultus,  and  to  give  a  new  form  to 
all  earthly  relations ;  it  was  not  the  idea  of  a  new  Chnstian  time  that 
came  first  into  consciousness,  but  everything  appeared  only  as  a  point 
of  transition  to  a  new,  heavenly,  eternal  order  of  things  which  was  to  be 
introduced  at  the  second  advent.  Hence,  at  first,  everything  earthly 
must  have  appeared  as  ready  to  vanish,  as  quickly  passing  away,  and  the 
eye  was  fixed  only  on  that  future  heavenly  kingdom  as  the  unchangeable 
state,  to  which  believers  in  spirit  and  disposition  already  belonged.  It 
would  only  by  degrees  be  rendered  apparent  that  the  process  of  the 
w^orld's  transformation  coming  forth  into  outward  appearance  would  not 
be  effected  suddenly  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  but  must  make  its  way 
by  internal  changes  in  a  gradual  development.  Thus  the  disciples  must 
at  first  have  contemplated  the  whole  outward  system  of  Judaism  from 
this  point  of  view  and  in  this  relation  to  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
Christ.  Its  whole- cultus  appeared  to  them  as  something  which  must 
continue  to  exist,  till  all  things  should  become  new.  But  here  also,  as 
the  renewing  effect  of  Christianity  was  to  proceed  from  within,  the  true 
light  had  not  yet  risen  upon  them.  Hence  the  establishment  of  a  distinct 
mode  of  worship  was  far  from  entering  their  thoughts,  although  new 
ideas  respecting  the  essence  of  true  worship  arose  in  their  minds  from 
the  light  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer ;  they  took  part  in  the  temple  worship 
with  as  much  interest  as  any  devout  Jew.  They  believed,  however, 
that  a  sifting  would  take  place  among  the  members  of  the  Theocracy, 
and  that  the  better  part  would,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  be  incorporated  with  the  Christian  community. 

But  as  the  believers,  in  opposition  to  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
who  remained  hardened  in  their  unbelief,  now  formed  a  community 
internally  bound  together  by  the  one  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  higher  life  received  from  him,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  this  internal  union  should  assume  a  certain  external  form.  And 
there  already  existed  among  the  Jews  a  model  for  such  a  smaller  com- 
munity within  the  great  theocratic  national  church,  which,  besides  the 
general  temple  worship,  had  its  special  means  of  edification,  viz, :  the 
Synagogues.  The  kind  of  edification  supplied  by  the  Synagogues — ex- 
positions by  individuals  who  had  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament,  united  prayer,  and  consideration  of  the  divine  word — ap- 
pealing to  the  spiritual  consciousness,  and  demanding  the  spiritual  par- 
ticipation of  all,  accorded  also  with  the  nature  of  the  new  Christian  wor- 
ship. This  form  of  social  organization,  therefore,  as  it  was  copied  in 
all  the  religious  communities  founded  on  Judaism,  (such  as  the  Essenes) 
was  also  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  first  formation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

But  it  may  be  disputed,  whether  the  apostles,  to  whom  Christ  com- 
mitted the  chief  direction  of  affidrs,  designed  from  the  first  that  believers 
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should  form  a  society  exactly  on  the  model  of  the  synagogue,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  instituted  particular  offices  for  the  government  of 
the  church  corresponding  to  that  model — or  whether,  without  such  a 
preconceived  plan,  distinct  offices  were  appointed,  as  circumstances 
required,  in  doing  which  they  availed  themselves  of  the  model  of  the 
synagogue,  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

The  advocates  of  the  first  view  (particularly  Mosheim)  proceed  on 
the  undeniably  correct  assumption,  that  the  existence  of  certain  presi- 
dents at  the  head  of  the  Christian  societies,  under  the  name  of  Elders, 
{TTpeafivTepoi),  must  be  presupposed  though  their  appointment  is  not 
expressly  mentioned,  as  appears  from  Acts  xi.  30.  The  question  arises, 
therefore,  whether  far  earlier  traces  cannot  be  found  of  the  existence  of 
such  Presbyters  ?  The  appointment  of  deacons  is  indeed  first  mentioned 
as  designed  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  Acts  vi.  But  even  here  it  might 
be  supposed  that  their  office  was  already  in  existence.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  apostles,  in  order  not  to  be  called  off  from  the  more  weighty 
duties  of  their  office,  appointed  from  the  beginning  such  almoners ;  but 
as  these  officers  hitherto  had  been  chosen  only  from  the  native  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine,  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who  came 
from  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  whom  the  Greek  was 
almost  as  much  their  mother  tongue  as  the  Aramaic — the  Hellenists  as 
they  were  termed, — believed  that  they  were  unjustly  treated.  On  their 
remonstrance,  deacons  of  Hellenistic  descent  were  especially  appointed 
for  them,  as  appears  by  their  Greek  names.  As  the  apostles  declared 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  be  distracted  in  their  purely  spiritual  em- 
ployment of  prayer  and  preaching  the  word,  by  the  distribution  of 
money,  it  might  be  inferred  that  even  before  this  time,  they  had  not 
engaged  in  such  business,  but  had  transferred  it  to  other  persons  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  As  still  earlier,  in  Acts  v.,  we  find  men- 
tion made  of  persons  under  the  title  of  "  young  men,"  vecjrepoiy  veavioKoiy 
who  considered  such  an  employment  as  carrying  a  corpse  out  of  the 
Christian  assemblies  for  burial  as  belonging  to  their  office,  so  these  might 
be  supposed  to  be  no  other  than  deacons.  And  as  the  title  of  younger 
stands  in  contrast  with  that  of  elders  in  the  church,  the  existence  of  ser- 
vants of  the  church  {SkIkovoi)^  and  of  ruling  elders  {jTpeajivTepoL)^  might 
seem  to  be  equally  pointed  out. 

But  though  this  supposition  has  so  much  plausibility,  yet  the  evidence 
for  it,  on  closer  examination,  appears  by  no  means  conclusive.  It  is  far 
from  clear  that  in  the  last  quoted  passage  of  the  Acts,  the  narrative 
alludes  to  persons  holding  a  distinct  office  in  the  church  ;*  it  may  very 

♦  Even  after  what  has  been  urged  by  Meyer  and  Olshausen,  in  their  Commentaries 
on  the  Acts,  against  this  view,  I  cannot  give  it  up.  In  accordance  with  the  relation  in 
which,  anciently,  and  especially  among  the  Jews,  the  young  stood  to  their  elders,  it  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  young  men  in  an  assembly  would  be  ready  to  per- 
form any  service  which  might  be  required.  I  do  not  see  why  (as  Olshausen  maintains, 
vol  3,  p.  235)  on  this  supposition,  any  other  term  than  veurepoi  should  have  been  used — 
lather  we  ahould  say,  if  Luke  bad  wished  to  designate  appointed  servants  of  the  church. 
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naturally  be  understood  of  the  younger  members  who  were  fitted  for 
such  manual  employment,  without  any  other  eligibility  than  the  fact  of 
their  age  and  bodily  strength.  And,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  a  contrast  is  intended  between  the  servants  and  ruling  elders  of  the 
church,  but  simply  between  the  younger  and  older  members.  As  to  the 
Greek  names  of  the  seven  deacons,  it  cannot  be  inferred  with  certainty 
from  this  circumstance  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  Hellenists,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Jews  often  bore  double  names,  one  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic,  and  the  other  Hellenistic.  Still  it  is  possible,  since  the  com- 
plaints of  the  partial  distribution  of  alms  came  from  the  Hellenistic  part 
of  the  church,  that,  in  order  to  infuse  confidence  and  satisfaction,  only 
Hellenists  were  chosen  on  this  occasion.  Or,  it  might  be  supposedf 
that  the  additions  to  the  church  had  been  chiefly  from  the  Hellen- 
ists, and  that  their  influence  predominated  in  fixing  the  choice  on 
men  of  their  own  number.  But  from  all  we  know  of  the  composition 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  this  seems  in  no  way  probable.  And 
the  complaint  of  the  Hellenists  that  their  widows  had  been  neglected 
is  rather  adverse  than  favorable  to  such  a  view.  But  if  these  deacons 
were  appointed  only  for  the  Hellenists,  it  would  have  been  most  nat- 
ural to  entrust  their  election  to  the  Hellenistic  part  alone,  and  not  to 
the  whole  church. 

Hence  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  church  was  at  first  com- 
posed entirely  of  members  standing  on  an  equality  with  one  another,  and 
that  the  apostles  alone  held  a  higher  rank  and  exercised  a  directing 
influence  over  the  whole,  according  to  the  original  position  in  which 
Christ  had  placed  them  in  relation  to  other  believers ;  so  that  the  whole 
arrangement  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  proceeded 
from  them,  and  they  were  led  only  by  paiticular  circumstances  to  ap- 
point other  church  officers.  Deacons  were  first  appointed,  and  their 
office  is,  therefore,  the  oldest  of  all  church  offices. 

As  in  the  government  of  the  church  in  general  the  apostles  at  first 
were  the  sole  directors,  so  all  the  contributions  towards  the  common  fund 
were  deposited  with  them  (Acts  v.  2),  and  its  distribution  also,  according 
to  the  wants  of  individuals,  was  altogether  in  their  hands.  From  Acts 
vi.  2,  it  cannot  be  positively  inferred,  that  the  apostles  had  not  hitherto 
been  occupied  with  this  secular  concern.    That  passage  may  be  under- 

he  would  not  have  used  this  indefinite  appellation ;  nor  can  I  feel  the  force  of  Olshauaen's 
objection,  that  in  case  of  its  use,  Acts  y.  6, 10,  the  article  would  not  have  been  prefixed,  but 
the  pronoun  rtv/f,  "  certain."  Luke  intended  to  mark,  no  doubt,  a  particular  class  of  persons, 
the  younger  contradistinguished  from  the  elder,  without  determining  whether  all  or  only 
some  lent  their  assistance.  Just  as  we  in  Grerman  (or  in  English)  in  such  a  case,  should 
say :  The  young  men  in  the  assembly  did  this.  But  Olshausen  is  so  far  right,  that  if  theao 
are  assumed  to  be  regularly  appointed  servants  of  the  church,  they  cannot  be  coaadered 
as  the  forerunners  of  the  deacons  chosen  at  a  later  period,  for  manifestly  these  veurepoi 
held  a  far  lower  place.  I  am  glad  to  find  an  acute  advocate  of  the  view  I  have  taken  ia 
Bothe;  see  his  work  on  the  Commencement  of  the  Christian  Church,  pt.  163. 
f  As  it  is  by  Baor  in  his  work  on  Fault  p.  i4b 
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fttood  to  intimate  that  tbey  had  hitherto  attended  to  this  business  without 
being  distracted  in  their  calling  as  preachers  of  the  Word,  inasmuch  as 
the  confidence  universally  reposed  in  them,  and  the  unity  pervading  the 
church,  had  lightened  the  labor ;  but  it  assumed  a  very  different  aspect 
when  a  conflict  of  distinct  interests  arose  between  the  members.  Mean- 
while, the  number  of  the  believers  increased  so  greatly,  that  it  is  proba- 
ble the  apostles  could  not  manage  the  distribution  alone ;  but  consigned 
a  part  of  the  business  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  another,  who 
either  offered  themselves  for  the  purpose,  or  had  shown  themselves  to 
be  worthy  of  such  confidence.  But  this  department  of  labor  had  not 
yet  received  any  regular  form. 

But  as  the  visible  church  received  into  its  bosom  various  elements, 
the  opposition  existing  in  these  elements  gradually  became  apparent,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Christian  unity,  until  by  the  might  of  the 
Christian  spirit  this  opposition  was  counterbalanced,  and  a  higher  unity 
developed.  The  strongest  opposition  existing  in  the  church  at  this  time 
was  that  between  the  Palestinian  or  purely  Jewish,  and  the  Hellenistic, 
or  mixed  Grecian  and  Jewish  elements.  And  though  the  power  of 
Christian  love  at  first  so  fused  together  the  dispositions  of  the  two 
parties,  that  the  contrariety  seemed  lost,  yet  the  original  difference  soon 
made  its  appearance.  It  showed  itself  in  this  respect,  that  the  Hellenists, 
dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of  distributing  the  alms,  were  mistrustful  of 
the  others,  and  believed  that  they  had  cause  to  complain  that  their  own 
poor  widows  were  not  taken  such  good  care  of  in  the  daily  distribution,* 
as  the  widows  of  the  Palestinian  Jews ;  whether  the  fact  was,  that  the 
apostles  had  hitherto  committed  this  business  to  Palestinian  Jews,  and 
these  had  either  justly  or  unjustly  incurred  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  or 
whether  the  want  of  a  regular  plan  for  this  business  had  occasioned  much 
irregularity  and  neglect  of  individuals,!  or  whether  the  complaint  was 
grounded  more  in  the  natural  mistrust  of  the  Hellenists  than  in  a  real 
grievance,  must  be  left  undetermined  from  the  want  of  more  exact 
information.;^     These    complaints,    however,  induced   the  apostles  to 

*  Neither  from  the  expression  ''  ministration,'*  diaKoviOf  vL  1,  nor  from  the  phrase  "  to 
senre  tables,^'  dioKovetP  rpaniCaiSf  can  it  be  inferred  with  certainty  that  the  apostles  alluded 
only  to  the  distribntion  of  food  among  the  poor  widows.  We  may  be  allowed  to  suppose 
that  this  was  only  one  of  the  tables  of  the  service  they  performed,  and  that  it  is  mentioned 
to  mark  more  pointedly  the  distinction  between  the  oversight  of  spiritual,  and  that  of  secular 
concerns. 

f  As  Rothe  thinks  in  the  work  just  alluded  to,  (Die  Anfange  der  Ghristlichen  Kirche,) 
p.  164. 

X  Mofiheim,  the  author  of  the  genuine  pragmatically  combining  method  of  inquiry  in 
Church  History,  infers  here  more  than  can  be  actually  proved.  [The  method  alluded  to  is 
that  which  connects  events  together  by  tracing  their  causes  and  effects  in  the  relations, 
characters  and  motives  of  men,  and  in  the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  times.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  fh)m  that  "  a  priori  combination  "  and  "  subjective  pragmatism/'  which 
arbitrarily  substitute  a  subjective  idea  for  an  objective  reality  as  determined  by  universal 
law,  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  Divine  Revelation ;  and  which,  in  order  to  combine 
eventa  in  sodi  a  way  as  to  make  them  conform  to  a  preconceived  plan,  find  adeqoato 
oaoBe  and  eflbct  in  what  is  pnrelj  insigDifioant  and  aoddentaL — Ed.]  , 
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establish  a  regular  plan  for  conducting  this  business,  and  since  they 
could  not  themselves  combine  the  strict  oversight  necessary  for  the 
satisfaction  of  each  one's  wants,*  with  a  proper  attention  to  the 
principal  object  of  their  calling,  they  thought  it  best  to  institute 
a  particular  office  for  the  purpose,  the  first  regular  one  for  adminis- 
tering the  concerns  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  they  required  the 
church  to  entrust  this  business  to  persons  who  enjoyed  the  general  con- 
fidence, and  were  fitted  for  the  office,  animated  by  Christian  zeal,  and 
armed  with  Christian  prudence.f  Seven  such  individuals  were  chosen ; 
the  number  being  accidentally  fixed  upon  as  a  common  one,  or  being 
adapted  to  seven  sections  of  the  church. 

Thus  this  office  originated  in  the  immediate  wants  of  the  primitive 
church,  and  its  special  mode  of  operation  was  marked  out  by  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  this  first  union  of  believers,  which  was  in  some  points 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  or  of  later  churches.  As  it 
was  called  for  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  it  certainly  was  not 
intended  to  be  perfectly  correspondent  to  an  office  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, and  can  by  no  means  be  considered  parallel  to  that  of  a  common 
servant  of  the  synagogue,  (Luke  iv.  20,)  termed  ^tn,  ar^w,  isiajc  tr^>v.  J 
It  was  of  higher  importance,  for  at  fii*st  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  church 
besides  the  apostolic,  and  required  special  ability  in  the  management  of 
men's  dispositions,  which  might  be  employed  in  services  of  a  higher  kind, 
and  which  also  without  doubt  belonged  to  the  general  idea  of  "  wisdom,* 
ao(f)ia.  This  office,  having  its  origin  in  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  first 
church,  was,  therefore,  not  altogether  identical  with  that  which  at  a  later 
period  bore  the  same  name,§  but  which  was  subordinate  to  the  office  of 
presbyters ;  it  took  at  that  time  a  higher  place  than  the  office  which  it 
afterward  made  room  for.  And  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  that  the 
later  church  office  of  this  name  developed  itself  from  the  first,  and  might 
be  traced  back  to  it.||  Although,  as  is  usual  in  such  aflfairs,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  system  became  more  complex,  many  changes  took  place  in 
the  office  of  deacons,  as,  for  example,  the  management  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms,  which  pertained  originally  to  the  office  of  deacons  alone, 
became  afterwards  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  presbyters  who  as- 
sumed the  whole  direction  of  church  affiiirs,T  and  although  many  other 

*  That  they  had  been  required  to  undertake  the  business  alone,  instead  of  entrusting 
it  to  deputies,  cannot  be  proved  from  the  language  in  the  Acts. 

\  Acts  vi.  3.  The  word  Trvcu/za,  "  spirit,"  (which  is  the  true  reading,  ayiov,  "  holj,"  and 
Kvpiov,  "  of  the  Lord,"  seeming  to  bo  only  glosses)  denotes  that  inspiration  for  the  cause 
of  the  gospel  which  is  requisite  for  every  kind  of  exertion  for  the  kingdom  of  God;  ao^ia 
signifies  that  quality  which  is  essential  for  this  office  in  particular,  and  imports  in  the 
New  Testament  both  wisdom  and  prudence. 

t  See  Rothe's  admirable  Remarka,  p.  166. 

§  As  Chrysostom  observes  in  his  fourteenth  Homily  on  the  Acts,  §  3. 

I  As  the  Second  Trullanian  Council,  c.  16,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  special  object^ 
that  the  number  of  deacons  for  large  towns  might  not  bo  limited  to  seven. 

^  From  Acta  xl  30,  nothing  more  is  to  bo  inferred,  than  that  when  presbyters  were 
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Becular  employments  were  afterwards  added  to  this  original  one,  yet  the 
fundamental  principle  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  office  remained.*  In 
later  times,  we  still  find  traces  of  the  distribution  of  alms  being  consid- 
ered as  the  peculiar  employment  of  deacons.f 

Here,  as  in  many  other  instances  in  the  history  of  the  church,  human 
weakness  and  imperfection  subserved  the  divine  wisdom,  and  promoted 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  for  by  this  appointment  of  deacons 
for  the  Hellenistic  part  of  the  church,  distinguished  men  of  Hellenistic 
descent  and  education  were  brought  into  the  public  service  of  the  church, 
and  the  Hellenists,  by  their  freer  mental  culture,  were  in  many  respects 
better  qualified  rightly  to  understand  and  to  publish  the  gospel  as  the 
foundation  of  a  method  of  salvation  independent  of  Judaism,  and  intended 
for  all  men  equally  without  distinction.  The  important  consequences 
resulting  from  this  event  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  history. 

The  institution  of  the  office  of  presbyters  was  probably  similar  in  its 
origin  to  that  of  deacons.  As  the  church  was  continually  increasing 
in  size,  the  details  of  management  also  multiplied;  the  guidance  of 
all  its  affairs  by  the  apostles  could  no  longer  be  conveniently  combined 
with  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  apostolic  functions  ;  they  also  wished, 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  to  govern  alone,  but 
preferred  that  the  body  of  believers  should  govern  themselves  under 
their  guidance ;  thus  they  divided  the  government  of  the  church,  which 
hitherto  they  had  exercised  alone,  with  tried  men,  who  formed  a  pre- 
siding council  of  elders,  similar  to  that  which  was  known  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues  under  the  title  of  O"**.  gr,  irpeafivrepoiy   "  elders." J     Possibly, 

iqypointed  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  church,  the  oonlributions  intended  for  the 
church  were  handed  over  to  them,  as  formerly  to  the  apostles,  when  they  held  the  exclu- 
BiTe  management  of  afiaira  It  may  be  ialrly  supposed  that  the  presbyters  entrusted  each 
of  Uie  deacons  with  a  sum  out  of  the  common  fund  for  distribution  in  his  own  sphere  of 
operation. 

*  I  find  no  reason  (with  Rothe,  p.  166)  to  doubt  this;  for  the  name  was  well  adapted 
to  denote  their  particular  emf^oyment,  and  to  distingpiish  them  from  persons  acting  ia  a 
more  subordinate  capacity,  as  *'  ministers,"  {unjpiTai.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  that 
in  Acts  xxl.  8  they  are  merely  called  The  Severij  for  as  the  name  of  deacon  was  then  the 
usual  appellation  of  a  certain  dass  of  officers  in  the  church,  Luke  uses  this  expression  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  name,  just  as  T?ie  Twdve  denoted  the  apostles. 

f  Hence,  at  the  appointment  of  deacons,  it  was  required  that  they  should  "  not  be 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre,"  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  Origen,  on  Matt  t.  xvl  §  22,  speaks  of  "  the  deacons 
managing  the  aflfairsof  the  church,"  ol  diuKovoi  dioiKovvnc  rd  r^f  kKK'krjma^  AfPV/'a^a  *.  and 
Cyprian,  Ep.  66,  says,  of  the  deacon  Felicissimus,  that  he  was  "  a  defrauder  of  the  money 
committed  to  him,  ^'peeunuB  commissa  sibi  fraudator.  Even  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  deacon's 
office  appears  to  have  extended  to  many  other  outward  employments,  and  most  probably 
the  word  "  helps,"  avrtXj/^ctf,  denotes  the  servioeableness  of  their  office.  1  Cor.  lil  28. 
t  Baur  has  lately  maintained  that  tlio  general  government  of  the  affairs  of  the  church 
did  not  enter  originally  and  essentially  into  the  idea  of  "elders,"  npea(3vTepoi,  but  that 
originally  every  npeafivrepog  presided  over  a  small,  distinct,  Christian  society.  From  this, 
one  consequence  would  follow,  which  Baur  also  deduces  from  it,  that  not  a  republican^ 
but  a  monarchical  element  entered  originally  into  the  constitution  of  the  church,  a  position 
which  would  have  most  important  bearings  in  the  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ghria- 
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as  the  formal  appointment  of  deacons  arose  from  a  specific  outward  occa- 
sion, a  similar,  though  to  us  unknown,  event  occasioned  that  of  presby- 
ters. They  were  originally  chosen  as  in  the  synagogue,  not  so  much  for 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  church,  as  for  taking  the  lead  in  its 
general  government. 

But  as  to  the  provision  made  in  the  primitive  church  for  religious 
instruction  and  edification,  wo  have  no  precise  information.  If  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  course  adopted  in  the  assemblies  of  Gentile 
Christians,*— one  proceeding  from  the  enlightened  spirit  and  nature  of 
Chiistianity,  which  was  not  confined  to  one  station  of  life,  or  to  one  form 
of  mental  cultivation — was  also  the  original  one,  we  might  from  thcU 
conclude  that,  from  the  first,  any  one  who  had  the  ability  and  an  inward 
call  to  utter  his  thoughts  on  Christian  topics  in  a  public  assembly,  was 
permiited  to  speak  for  the  general  improvement  and  edification.f     But 

tian  church.    But  against  this  assertion  we  have  many  things  to  urge.   Smce  the  appoint- 
ment of  presbyters  in  the  Christian  churches  entirely  corresponded  with  that  of  presbyters 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  at  least  in  their  original  constitution,  so  we  may  conclude,  that 
if  a  plurality  of  elders  stood  at  the  head  of  the  synagogue,  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
first  Christian  church.     But  since  now  tho  synagogue,  according  to  the  ancient  Jewish 
constitution,  was  organized  on  the  plan  of  tho  great  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  we  might 
expect  that  a  whole  college  of  elders  would  have  the  direction  of  the  synagogues,  as  such 
a  oollogo  of  elders  was  really  at  the  head  of  the  Jews  in  a  city.  Luke  vii.  3.     Only 
those  passages  in  which  one  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  *'  Ruler  of  the  83magogue,"  6 
dpxKTvvdyuyoc,  Luke  viii.  41,  49 ;  ziii.  14,  could  favor  the  opinion  that  one^  as  nOt^>7  wk^ 
gtood  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  congregation,  and  that  the  form  of  government  vnm 
rather  monarchical    But  admitting  this,  stiU  the  supposition  of  a  college  of  presbytersi 
presiding  over  the  synagogue,  would  not  be  invalidated,  since  we  also  meet  with  a  plu- 
rality of  dpxi<Tvvdy(jyoi=Trpeal3vT€poij  Acts  xiii.  16;  xviiL  8, 18.     Tet  we  must  make 
the  qualification  that  in  smaller  places  an  individual,  as  in  larger  towns  a  plurality,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  synagogue.    But  it  a4justs  the  matter,  and  is  most    pobable^   thai 
although  all  presbyters  were  called  dpxi(rvvdytjyoi^  yet  one  who  acted  as  president  wai 
distinguished  by  tho  title  of  dpxKfvvdyatyoc,  as  primus  inter  pares.    In  evidence  of  thiSi 
compare  the  first  passage  quoted  from  Luke  with  Mark  v.  22.    This  is  important  in  refer- 
ence to  tho  later  relation  of  bishops  to  presbyters.     Analogy  to  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
therefore,  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  at  the  head  of  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem  a  general 
diliberative  college  was  placed  from  the  beginning;  an  opinion  favored  also  by  a  oom- 
parison  with  tho  college  of  apostles ;  and  in  tho  Acts  |i  plurality  of  presbyters  always 
actually  appears  next  in  rank  to  the  apostles,  as  representatives  of  the  church  at  Jerusa* 
lem.    If  any  one  is  disposed  to  maintain  that  each*  of  these  presbyters  presided  over  a 
smaller  part  of  the  church  at  its  special  meetings,  still  it  must  be  thereby  established  that^ 
notwithstanding  these  divided  meetings,  the  church  formed  a  whole,  over  which  this  de- 
liberative college  of  presbyters  presided,  and  therefore  the  form  of  government  was  still 
republican.    But  oven  if  it  bo  probable  that  tho  whole  church,  which  could  not  meet  in 
one  place,  divided  itself  into  several  companies,  stUl  the  assumption,  that  from  the  begin- 
ning the  number  of  presbyters  was  equal  to  the  number  of  places  of  assembling  and  to 
these  subdivisions  of  the  collective  body  of  believers,  is  entirely  groundless^  and  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable. 

♦  See  farther  on. 

f  That  in  the  Jewish-Christian  churches,  public  spesiking  in  their  assemblies  was  not 
confined  to  certain  authorized  persons,  is  evident  fi-om  the  fact  that  James,  in  addressing 
believers  of  that  class  who  were  too  apt  to  substitate  talking  for  praotisiD^  censured 
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the  first  church  differed  from  the  churches  subsequently  formed  among 
the  Gentiles  in  one  important  respect,  that  in  the  latter  there  were  no 
teachers  of  that  degree  of  illumination,  and  possessing  claim  to  that 
respect  to  which  the  apostles  had  a  right,  from  the  position  in  which 
Christ  himself  had  placed  them.  Meanwhile,  though  the  apostles  princi- 
pally attended  to  the  advancement  of  Christian  knowledge,  and,  as 
teachers,  possessed  a  preponderating  and  distinguished  influence,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  monopolized  the  right  of  instructing  the  church. 
In  proportion  as  they  were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  it  must 
have  been  their  aim  to  lead  believers  by  their  teaching  to  that  spiritual 
maturity,  which  would  enable  them  to  contribute  (by  virtue  of  the 
divine  life  communicated  to  all  by  the  Holy  Spirit)  to  their  mutual 
awakening,  instruction,  and  improvement.  Viewing  the  occurrences  of 
the  day  of  Pentecost  as  an  illustration  of  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  new  dispensation,  we  may  conclude  that,  on  subsequent  occasions, 
the  spiritual  ardor  which  impelled  believers  to  testify  of  the  divine  life, 
was  not  confined  to  the  apostles. 

We  find  that  individuals  came  forward,  who  had  already  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
meditation  on  divine  things ;  and  when,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  had  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  they 
could  with  comparative  ease  develop  and  apply  its  truths  in  public  ad- 
dresses. They  received  the  gifl  for  which  there  was  already  an  adapta- 
tion in  their  minds — the  "  gifl  of  teaching,"  ;^ap£9/ia  didaaicaXiag^  and,  in 
consequence  of  it  were,  next  to  the  apostles,  fitted  to  give  public  instruc- 
tion. Besides  that  connected  intellectual  development  of  truth,  there 
were  also  addresses,  which  proceeded  not  so  much  from  an  aptness  of 
the  understanding  improved  by  exercise,  and  acting  with  a  certain  uni- 
formity of  operation,  as  from  an  instantaneous,  immediate,  inward 
awakening  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  a  divine  afflatus 
was  felt  both  by  the  speaker  and  hearers :  to  this  class  belonged  the 
"  prophecies,"  the  "  gift  of  prophecy,"  npo(t)rjT€iat,  ;^apt(TAta  irpotftTirdag, 
To  the  prophets  also  were  ascribed  the  exhortations,  TvapaKX^aeig^ 
which  struck  with  instantaneous  force  the  minds  of  the  hearers.*  The 
"  teachers,"  diddoKaXoi^  might  also  possess  the  gift  of  "  prophecy,"  rrpo- 
^Ttia^  but  not  all  who  uttered  particular  instantaneous  exhortations  as 
prophets  in  the  church  were  capable  of  holding  the  office  of  teachers.f 
We  have  no  precise  information  concerning  the  relation  of  the  teach- 

tbem,  because  so  manj,  without  an  inward  call,  prompted  by  self-oonceik,  put  themselves 
forward  in  their  assemblies  as  teachers. 

*  The  Levite  Joses,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  powerful  addresses  in  the  church, 
was  reckoned  among  the  prophets,  and  hence  was  called  bj  the  apostles  Htt  )^d*ifi,  Bop- 
vdiSac,  and  this  is  translated  in  the  Acts  (iv.  36)  vldg  TraooxA^creuf «— vide  frpo^rjreiac, 
"  son  of  consolation,  exhortation  —  son  of  prophecy." 

f  lo  Acts  zix.  6,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  gifts  that  followed  conversion, 
"  prophegyinff*  is  put  next  to  "  speaking  with  tongues.** 
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ers  to  the  presbyters  m  the  primitive  church,  whether,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  presbyters,  care  was  taken  that  only  those  who  were 
furnished  with  the  gift  of  teaching  should  be  admitted  into  the  col- 
lege of  presbyters.  However,  in  all  cases,  the  oversight  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Christian  faith — of  the  administration  of  teaching  and 
of  devotional  exercises  in  the  social  meetings  of  believers,  belonged  to 
that  general  superintendence  of  the  church  which  was  entrusted  to  them; 
as  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  although  it  was  not  the  special  and  exclusive 
office  of  the  elders  to  give  public  exhortations,  yet  they  exercised  an 
inspection  over  those  who  spoke  in  their  assemblies.  Acts  xiii.  16.  In 
an  epistle  written  towards  the  end  of  the  apostolic  era  to  an  early  dhurch 
composed  of  Christians  of  Jewish  descent  in  Palestine,  (the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  xiii.  7,  1 7,)  it  is  presupposed  that  the  rulers  of  the  church 
had  from  the  first  provided  for  the  delivery  of  divine  truth,  and  watched 
over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church,  and  therefore  had  the  care  of 
souls.* 

As  concerns  generally  the  development  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
this  is  the  peculiar  sign  of  its  progress  :  the  gradual  transition  out  of 
Judaism  into  Christianity  as  a  new,  independent  creation ;  Christianity 
presenting  itself  as  the  crowning  point  of  Judaism  in  the  completeness 
given  to  it  by  the  Messiah — the  spiritualization  and  transfiguration  of 
Judaism  ;  the  new,  perfect  law  given  by  the  Messiah  coming  as  the  ful- 
filment of  the  old,  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  higher  life  imparted  by 
the  Messiah  gradually  developing  itself  in  the  old  religious  forms,  to 
which  it  gave  a  real  vitality.  It  is  this  conception  of  Christianity  which 
appears  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.f  First  of  all,  Peter  comes  before 
us,  and  then,  after  he  had  passed  over  the  limits  of  the  old  national 
Theocracy  to  publish  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  James  appears  as 
the  representative  of  this  first  stage  of  development  in  its  most  perfect 
form.J 

The  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  in  general  developed  * 
itself  gradually,  beginning  with  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  hence  there  were  formed 
many  turbid  mixtures  of  the  Jewish  religious  spirit  with  Christianity,  in 
which  the  Jewish  element  predominated,  and  the  Christian  principle  was 
depressed  and  hindered  from  distinctly  unfolding  itself.  There  were 
many  with  whom  faith  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  added  to  their 
former  religious  views,  only  as  an  insulated,  outward  fact,  without  de- 
veloping a  new  principle  in  their  inward  life  and  disposition — baptized 
Jews  who  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  expected  his  speedy 
return  for  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  a  temporal 
form,  as  they  were  wont  to  represent  it  to  themselves  from  their  carnal, 

o  Rothe,  p.  241,  has  justly  commonted  on  tho  sigDiflcanco  ofthedb  passages, 
t  See  Life  of  Christ,  p.  223,  scq. 

X  See,  farther  od,  the  characteristics  of  James,  and  the  development  of  the  various  types 
of  doctrine. 
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Jewish  stand-point ;  they  received  new  precepts  from  Him  as  so  many 
positive  commands,  without  rightly  understanding  their  sense  and  spirit, 
and  were  little  distinguished  in  their  lives  from  the  common  Jews. 
That  Jesus  faithfully  observed  the  form  of  the  Jewish  law,  was  as* 
Bumed  by  them  as  a  proof  that  that  form  would  always  retain  its  value. 
They  clung  to  the  letter,  the  spirit  was  always  a  mystery ;  they  could 
not  understand  in  what  sense  he  declared  that  he  came  not  to  destroy 
the  law  but  to  fulfil  it.  They  adhered  to  not  destroying  it  according  to 
the  letter,  without  understanding  what  was  meant  according  to  the  spirit, 
since  what  was  meant  by  fulfilling  it  was  equally  unknown  to  them. 
Such  persons  would  easily  fall  away  from  the  faith  which  had  never  been 
in  them  a  truly  living  one,  when  they  found  that  their  carnal  expecta- 
tions were  not  fulfilled,  as  is  implied  in  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  As  the  common  Jewish  spirit  manifested  itself  as  a  one-sided 
attachment  to  externals  in  religion,  a  cleaving  to  the  letter  and  outward 
forms  without  any  development  and  appropriation  of  the  spirit,  a  pre- 
ference for  the  shell  without  the  kernel ;  so  it  appeared  in  the  Jews  as 
opposed  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  and  to  the  renovation  of  the 
heart  by  it,  as  an  overvaluation  of  the  outward  observance  of  the  law 
whether  in  ceremonies  or  in  a  certain  outward  propriety,  and  as  an  undue 
estimation  of  a  merely  historical  faith,  something  external  to  the  soul, 
consisting  only  in  outward  profession,  either  of  faith  in  one  God  as  crea- 
tor and  governor,  or  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  as  if  the  essence  of  religion 
were  placed  in  either  one  or  the  other,  or  as  if  a  righteousness  before 
God  could  be  thereby  obtained ;  it  was  the  stand-point  of  a  predomin- 
ating outwardness  of  religion  and  religious  life.  The  genius  of  the  gospel 
had  therefore  to  present  itself  in  opposition  to  this  two-fold  species  of 
religious  externality,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  At  first  it  was  the 
element  of  Pharisaic  Judaism,  which  mingled  itself  with,  and  disturbed 
the  pure  Christian  truth  ;  at  a  later  period  Christianity  aroused  the  at- 
tention of  those  mystical  or  theosophic  tendencies  which,  in  opposition 
to  Pharisaism  cleaving  rigidly  to  the  letter,  and  to  a  carnal  Judaism  had 
developed  themselves  partly,  and  more  immediately  as  a  reaction  out  of 
the  inward  religious  element  and  spirit  of  Judaism,  partly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Oriental  and  Grecian  mental  tendencies,  by  which  the  unbend- 
ing and  rugged  Judaism  was  softened  and  made  more  flexible,  though 
to  the  injury  of  its  original  theistic  character ;  and  from  this  quarter 
ot^er  en-oneous  mixtures  with  Christianity  proceeded,  which  cramped 
and  depressed  the  pure  development  of  the  Word  and  Spirit. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  from  the  first  intei*nal  development  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Church  among  the  Jews  to  its  outward  fortunes. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OUTWARD  CONDITION  OP  THE   PRIMrnVE  CHURCH  :   ITS  PERSSCUTIOHS 

AND  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pharisees,  though  they  had  taken  the  lead 
in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  were  eager,  after  that  event,  to  persecute 
his  followers.  They  looked  on  the  illiterate  Galileans  as  worthy  of  no 
further  attention,  especially  since  they  strictly  observed  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  at  first  abstained  from  controverting  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
party ;  they  allowed  them  to  remain  undisturbed,  like  some  other  sects 
by  whom  their  own  interests  were  not  affected.  But  instead  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  Sadducees  came  forward  as  persecutors  of  the  Gospel 
which  was  spreading  in  every  direction  with  unrestrained  power.  The 
earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  disciples  testified  of  the  Risen  Sav- 
iour, and  of  the  hope  of  a  future  Resurrection  founded  on  him,  must  have 
rendered  them  hateful  to  this  sect.  A  predominant  negative  tendency 
will  always  be  suspicious  and  mistrustful  of  popular  movements  which 
proceed  from  a  positive  religious  interest,  and  from  aspirations  relating 
to  the  future  world ;  and  from  suspicion,  it  is  easily  roused  to  active 
hostility.  And  the  Sadducees  were  noted  for  their  harshness  and  inhu- 
manity. Since  they  could  not  venture  to  oppugn  directly  and  openly  the 
doctrines  of  the  Pharisees,  they  must  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
attacking,  under  another  pretext,  a  sect  zealous  for  those  doctrines,  and 
rapidly  spreading,  and  of  bringing  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim  to 
bear  against  them.  But  what  served  to  render  the  Christians  hateful  to 
the  Sadducees,  must  have  contributed  to  render  the  Pharisees  favorably 
disposed  towards  them.* 

Meanwhile,  the  church  was  enabled  continually  to  enlarge  itself.  An 
ever-increasing  number  were  attracted  and  won  by  that  irresistible 
spiritual  power  which  was  manifested  in  the  primitive  church ;  the 
apostles  also,  by  miracles  wrought  in  the  confidence  and  power  of  faith, 
first  roused  the  attention  of  carnal  men,  and  then  made  use  of  this  im- 
pression to  bring  them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  power  of 

♦  This  is  coDtrary  to  the  opinion  maintained  by  Dr.  Baur,  who,  in  his  work  on  Paul,  p. 
34,  will  not  allow  any  historical  truth  in  the  account  contained  in  the  Acta,  of  the  perse- 
cutions excited  by  the  Sadducees  against  the  Christians,  and  calls  in  question  generally 
the  truth  of  the  account  respecting  these  early  persecutions.  He  sees  in  it  nothing  but 
an  4  priori  combination.  "  Since  the  discourses  of  the  disciples,"  he  tlilnks,  "  could  con- 
tain nothing  more  important  than  the  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  no  more  em- 
bittered and  decided  opponents  of  it  need  be  imagined  than  the  S£\dducees,  the  avowed 
deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection."  We  must  here,  as  in  relation  to  other  points, 
recognise  the  objective  historical  pragmatism  which  this  kind  of  criticism  would  change 
into  a  BubjeotiTe. 
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Him  in  whose  name  such  wonders  were  performed,  and  to  hold  Him 
forth  to  them  as  the  deliverer  from  all  evil.  Peter,  especially,  possessed 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  that  gift  of  faith  which  enabled  him  to  per- 
form cures,  of  which  a  remarkable  example  is  recorded  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Acts. 

When  Peter  and  John,  at  one  of  the  usual  hours  of  prayer,  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  were  going  into  the  temple,  they  found  at  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  temple  (whose  precincts,  as  afterwards  those  of  Christian 
churches,  were  a  common  resort  of  beggars)  a  man  who  had  been  lame 
from  his  birth.  While  he  was  looking  for  alms  from  them,  Peter  uttered 
the  memorable  words,  which  plainly  testified  to  the  conscious  possession  of 
a  divine  power  that  could  go  far  beyond  the  common  powers  of  man 
and  of  nature ;  and  which,  pronounced  with  such  confidence,  carried 
the  pledge  of  their  fulfilment :  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  ;  but  such 
as  I  have,  give  I  thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and 
walk.**  When  the  man,  who  had  been  universally  known  as  a  lame 
beggar,  was  seen  standing  with  joy  by  the  side  of  his  two  benefactors 
to  whom  he  clung  with  overflowing  gratitude,  a  crowd  full  of  curiosity 
and  astonishment  collected  around  the  apostles  as  they  were  leaving  the 
temple,  and  seemed  ready  to  pay  them  homage  as  persons  of  peculiar 
sanctity.  But  Peter  said  to  them,*  "  Why  do  you  look  full  of  wonder 
on  us,  as  if  we  had  done  this  by  our  own  power  and  holiness  ?  It  is 
not  our  work,  but  the  work  of  the  Holy  One  whom  ye  rejected  and 
delivered  up  to  the  Gentiles,  whose  death  ye  demanded,  though  a  heathen 
judge  wished  to  let  him  go,  and  felt  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  inno- 
cence." We  here  meet  with  the  charge  which  ever  since  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  Peter  had  been  used  to  bring  forward,  in  order  to  lead  the 
Jews  to  a  consciousness  of  their  guilt,  to  repentance,  and  to  faith. 
"  God  himself  has  by  subsequent  events  justified  Him  whom  ye  con- 
demned, and  proved  your  guilt.  That  God  who  was  with  our  fathers, 
and  revealed  his  presence  by  miraculous  events,  has  now  revealed  him- 
self by  the  glorification  of  Him  whom  ye  condemned.  Ye  have  put 
him  to  death,  as  God  had  predestined  in  order  to  bestow  on  us  a  divine 
life  of  everlasting  blessedness ;  but  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  we 
are  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  resurrection.  The  believing  confidence  im- 
planted in  our  hearts  by  him,  has  effected  this  miracle  before  your  eyes." 
Peter  would  have  spoken  in  a  different  strain  to  obstinate  unbelievers. 
But  here  he  hoped  to  meet  with  minds  open  to  conviction.  He 
therefore  avoided  saying  what  would  only  exasperate  and  repel  them. 
After  he  had  said  what  tended  to  convince  them  of  their  guilt,  he  adopted 
a  milder  tone,  to  infuse  confidence  and  to  encourage  the  contrite.  He 
brought  forward  what  might  be  said  in  extenuation  of  those  who  had 
united  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  ^'  that  in  ignorance  they  had  de> 

*  Acts  8, 12  £ 
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Died  the  Messiah,"*  and  that  as  far  as  they  and  their  rulers  had  acted  in  ig- 
norance, it  was  in  consequence  of  a  higher  necessity.  It  was  the  eternal 
counsel  of  God  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
as  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets.  But  now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
prove  that  you  have  erred  only  tlirough  ignorance;  now  allow  yourselves 
to  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  your  unrighteousness  by  the  fact  of  which 
you  are  witnesses ;  now  repent  and  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and 
seek  through  him  that  forgiveness  of  your  sins  which  he  is  ready  to 
bestow.  Thus  only  can  you  expect  deliverance  from  all  evil,  and  full 
salvation  ;  for  he  is  now  hidden  from  your  bodily  eyes,  and,  exalted  to 
heaven,  reveals  himself  as  invisibly  efficient  by  miracles,  such  as  those 
you  have  witnessed ;  but  when  the  time  arrives  for  the  completion  of  all 
things,  that  great  period  to  which  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment point  from  the  beginning,  then  will  he  appear  again  on  earth  to 
effect  that  completion ;  for  Mosesf  and  the  prophets  have  spoken  before- 
hand of  what  is  to  be  performed  by  the  Messiah,  as  tlie  consummation 
of  all  things.  And  you  are  the  persons  to  whom  these  promises  of  the 
prophets  will  be  fulfilled ;  to  you  belong  the  promises  which  God  gave 
to  your  fathers,  the  promise  given  to  Abraham,  that  through  his 
posterity  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.J  As  one  day  a 
blessing  from  this  promised  seed  of  Abraham  shall  extend  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,§  so  shall  it  first  be  fulfilled  to  you,  if  you  turn  from 
your  sins  to  him.|| 

The  commotion  produced  among  the  people  who  gathered  round  the 
apostles  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  at  last  aroused  the  attention  and 
suspicion  of  the  priests,  whose  office  it  was  to  perform  the  service  in  the 

*  Peter  by  no  means  acquits  them  of  all  criminality,  as  the  connexion  of  his  words 
with  what  he  had  before  said  plainly  shows ;  for  he  had  brought  forward  the  example  of 
Pilate  to  point  out  how  great  was  the  criminality  of  those  who,  even  in  their  blindness^ 
ooddemned  Jesus ;  but  ignorance  may  be  more  or  less  culpable,  according  to  the  difference 
of  the  persons. 

f  Peter  hero  appeals  to  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  xviii.  15,  18,  where  certainly 
according  to  the  connexion,  only  the  prophets  in  general,  by  whom  God  continually  en- 
lightened and  guided  his  people,  are  contrasted  with  the  fiilso  soothsayers  and  magiciaoi 
of  idolatrous  nations.  But  yet,  as  the  Messiah  was  the  last  of  these  promised  prophets, 
to  be  followed  by  no  other,  in  whom  the  whole  prophetic  system  found  its  centre  and 
consummation,  so  far  this  passage  in  its  spu-it  may  justly  be  applied  to  the  Messiah ; 
though  we  cannot  aflarm  that  Peter  himself  was  distinctly  aware  of  the  difference  between 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  letter,  according  to  grammatical  aud  logical  rules,  and  its 
application  in  spirit,  on  application  certainly  not  arbitrary,  but  grounded  on  an  historical 
necessity. 

X  This  promise.  Gen.  xil  3;  xviii.  18;  xxiL  18,  according  to  its  highest  relation, 
which  must  be  found  in  the  organic  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  fulfilled  by  the 
Messiah. 

§  On  the  sense  in  which,  at  that  time,  Peter  understood  this,  see  above,  pp.  19,  20. 

I  It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  entirely  the  speech  of  the  Apostle  Peter  conforms  to  the 
particular  development  of  Christianity  at  that  period,  containing  nothing  belonging  to  a  later 
stage  of  development)  as  a  speech  invented  by  the  narrator  would  have  been  likely  (o  da 
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temple,  and'  to  preserve  order  there.  The  two  apostles,  with  the 
cared  cripple  who  kept  close  to  them,  were  apprehended,  and  as 
it  was  now  evening,  too  late  for  any  judicial  proceedings,  were  put 
in  confinement  till  the  next  day.*     When  brought  before  the  Sanhe- 

*  Gfrorer  imagines  that  he  can  show  that  thla  narrative  was  only  a  legendary  echo^f 
the  accounts  in  the  Gospels,  a  transference  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  the  apostles,  and 
he  often  applies  this  mode  of  interpretation  to  the  first  part  of  the  Acts.  Thus  he  main- 
tains, that  the  words  in  Acts  iv.  7,  "  Bj  what  power  and  bj  what  name  have  ye  done 
this?"  are  copied  fjrom  the  question  addressed  to  Christ,  Luke  xx.  2:  "Tell  us  by  what 
authority  thou  doest  these  things  ?"  and  that  this  is  proved  to  be  a  false  transference,  be- 
cause the  question  stands  in  its  right  place  in  the  Gospel  history,  but  not  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Acts :  "  for,  according  to  the  Jewish  notions,  every  one  might  cure  diseases."  But 
though  the  cure  of  a  disease  need  not  occasion  any  further  inquiries,  yet  a  cure  which  ap- 
peared to  be  accomplished  by  supernatural  power,  might  properly  call  forth  the  inquiry, 
Whence  did  he  who  performed  it  profess  to  receive  the  jjower  ?  The  question  involved, 
and  it  was  so  understood  by  Peter,  an  accusation  that  he  professed  to  have  received  power 
for  performing  such  things,  through  Ihs  connection  with  an  individual  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  Sanhedrim.  The  question  was  intended  to  call  forth  a  confession  of  guilt 
EquaUy  groundkss  is  Gfrorer's  supposition,  that  the  quotation  in  Acts  iv.  II,  "  This  is  the 
stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,"  refers  to  Matthew  zxl  42,  and  can  only 
be  understood  by  such  a  reference.  The  connexion  of  the  passage  is  sufiQciently  explicit, 
and  is  as  follows :  "  If  ye  call  us  to  account  for  the  testimony  we  bear  to  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  ye  will  verify  what  was  predicted  in  that  passage  of  the  Psalms.  The  Jesus  of 
Kazareth  condemned  by  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  polity,  is  honored  by  God  to  be  made  the 
foundation  oh  which  the  whole  kingdom  of  God  rests.  He  has  received  from  God  the 
power  by  which  we  effect  such  miracles." 

Gfrorer  further  remarks,  that  the  plainest  proof  that  this  narrative  is  defective  in  histor- 
ical truth  lies  in  verse  16,  "What  shall  we  do  to  these  men ?  for  that  indeed  a  notable 
miracle  hath  been  done  by  them  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  we 
cannot  deny  it ;"  he  asserts  that  these  persons  could  not  have  so  expressed  themselves. 
But  if  the  author  of  this  account  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sanhedrim  what  he  believed 
might  be  presumed  to  be  the  thoughts  that  influenced  their  conduct,  can  it  on  that  account 
be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  narrative  is  in  the  main  unbistorical  ?  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Baur's  objections,  page  18.  An  exact  account  of  what  took  place  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim we  cannot  indeed  expect  We  know,  to  begin  with,  that  we  have  not  before  us  a 
formal  legal  deposition.  But  the  want  of  such  a  document  can  be  no  reason  for  casting 
doubt  upon  the  whole  transaction.  Do  we  pronounce  the  historical  narratives  of  the  an- 
cients to  be  untrustworthy,  because  the  speeches  they  contain  were  composed  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed  ?  But  with  the  ancients 
we  recognize  that  art  in  composition  which  lets  every  one  say  what  he  might  have  said 
from  his  stand-point,  and  in  his  own  character.  In  the  accounts  now  under  consideration, 
on  the  contrary,  this  objectivity  of  historical  art  is  wanting,  and  where,  as  frequently  cjp- 
curs  in  the  Acta,  original  accounts,  such  as  are  furnished  by  the  discourses  of  Peter  or  Paul, 
do  not  form  the  basis,  we  cannot  bo  surprised,  if,  in  such  artless  narratives,  the  principle 
that  was  believed  to  animate  the  proceedings  against  the  Christians  should  be  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  actors  as  their  subjective  motive.  Lastly,  the  conduct  of  the  Sanhedrim  is 
by  no  means  so  marked  by  want  of  discernment  and  of  good  sense  as  to  render  the  narrative 
palpably  unhistoricaL  From  their  stand-point  the  Sanhedrim  could  not  recognize  a  miracle 
in  the  cure  of  the  lame  man.  And  yet,  as  they  had  no  moans  at  hand  to  explain  the  whole 
as  an  imposture,  and  to  convince  the  people  of  it,  they  were  obliged  to  hush  up  the  afibir, 
if  possible,  without  arousing  afresh,  by  more  violent  and  forcible  measures,  the  popular 
enthusiasm  which  they  wished  to  allay.     But^  certainly,  every  plan  will  prove  at  last 
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drim,*  Peter,  full  of  holy  inspiration,  and  raised  by  it  above  the  fear  of 
man,  testified  to  the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  nation  that  only  by  the  might 
of  him  whom  they  had  crucified,  but  whom  God  had  raised  from  the 
dead,  it  had  come  to  pass,  that  they  beheld  this  man  standing  in  per* 
feet  soundness  before  them.f  He  was  the  stone  despised  by  the  build- 
ers, (those  who  wished  to  be  the  leaders  of  God's  people,)  who  had  be- 
come the  foundation-stone  on  which  the  whole  building  of  God's  king- 
dom must  rest.  Psalm  cxviii.  22.  There  was  no  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing salvation,  but  by  faith  in  Him  alone. 

The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  astonished  to  hear  men,  who  had 
not  been  educated  in  the  Jewish  schools,  and  whom  they  despised  as 
illiterate,  speak  with  such  confidence  and  power,  and  they  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  the  undeniable  fact,  the  cure  of  the  lame  man ;  but 
their  prejudices  and  spiritual  pride  would  not  allow  them  to  investigate 
more  closely  the  cause  of  the  fact  which  had  taken  place  before  their 
eyes.  They  only  wished  to  suppress  the  excitement  which  the  event 
had  occasioned,  for  they  could  not  charge  any  false  doctrine  on  the 
apostles,  who  taught  a  strict  observance  of  the  law.  Perhaps  also  the 
secret,  though  not  altogether  decided  friends,  whom  the  cause  of  Christ 
had  from  the  first  among  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  exerted  an 
influence  in  favor  of  the  accused.J    The  schism  likewise  between  the 

to  be  devoid  of  sense,  which  is  undertaken  against  a  movement  in  men's  minds 
jR>unded  on  perfect  justice  and  undeniable  truth, — a  folly  which  earthly  rulers  are  still  apt 
to  repeat 

♦  Baur  is  certainly  right,  when  in  the  words  e/f  'lepovaaX^fi,  Acts  iv.  5,  he  finds  an 
implication  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  not  all  then  present  in  Jerusalem,  p. 
16.  But  when  he  detects  here  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  inventive  historian,  to  insinuate 
how  very  important  the  affair  was  regarded  by  the  authorities,  we  cannot  agree  with  him. 
If  he  had  written  with  this  design  he  certainly  would  not  have  satisfied  himself  with  such  an 
intimation,  but  would  have  expressed  much  more  strongly  what  he  wished  to  be  noticed. 
In  this  form  of  expression  we  see  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  known  to  the  reporter, 
who,  from  his  proximity,  was  best  acquainted  with  the  events,  that  a  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrim  were  not  then  residing  in  the  city,  and  were  perhaps  scattered  about  the 
adjacent  country,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  unconsciously  affected  his 
phraseology.  So  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  little  turn  of  expression  we  find  a  mark  of 
originality  and  the  absence  of  design. 

f  Baur  is  also  disposed  to  see  something  unhistorical  in  the  appearing  of  the  lame 
man  after  his  cure,  with  the  two  apostles,  before  the  Sanhedrim.  But  whichever  may 
have  been  the  case,  whether  he  was  seized  in  company  with  the  apostles  and  brought 
forth  at  the  same  time,  or  whether  he  appeared  by  the  special  orders  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
because  the  corpus  ddicii  related  to  him ;  in  either  case  there  is  nothing  improbablo.  The 
Banhedrim,  or  a  party  in  it,  might  have  wished  to  try  whether  they  could  not  succeed,  by  a 
personal  inspection,  or  cross-examination  of  the  man,  to  elicit  something  which  might  be 
tamed  against  the  apostles,  or  tend  to  allay  the  popular  ferment.  Finally,  the  presence 
of  the  man  who  was  made  whole,  at  these  proceedings,  is,  by  no  means,  one  of  those  es- 
sential points  with  which  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrative  stands  or  falls. 

X  Baur  considers  that,  what  I  have  here  regarded  as  possible,  and  as  able,  perhaps,  to 
explain  the  transaction,  is  a  gross  perversion  of  historical  writing,  p.  21.  "  Nothing  can  bo 
more  blamable,"  he  says,  "  than  an  historical  method  which,  instead  of  examining  a  mat- 
ter openlji  fireely,  and  thoroughly,  arbitrarily  introduoes  fictions  in  the  place  of  historical 
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Pharisaic  and  Saddacean  parties  in  the  Sanhedrim,  might  have  had  a 
&Yorable  influence  on  the  condact  of  that  assembly  towards  the  Chris- 
tians. Hence,  without  making  any  specific  charge  against  the  apostles, 
they  satisfied  themselves  with  imposing  silence  upon  them  by  a  peremp- 
tory mandate ;  which,  according  to  the  existing  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of  the  Jews,  the  Sanhedrim  was  competent  to  issue,  being  the  highest 
tribunal  in  matters  of  faith,  without  whose  sanction  no  one  could  be  ao- 
knowledged  as  having  a  divine  commission.  The  apostles  protested  that 
they  could  not  comply  with  a  human  injunction,  if  it  was  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  God,  and  that  they  could  not  be  silent  respecting  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard ;  the  Sanhedrim,  however,  repeated  the  prohibi- 
tion, and  added  threats  of  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience. 

Meanwhile  this  miracle,  so  publicly  wrought,  the  force  of  Peter's  ad- 
dress, and  the  vain  attempt  to  silence  him  by  threats,  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  number  of  Christian  professors  to  about  two  thousand.* 
As  the  apostles,  without  giving  themselves  any  concern  about  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  Sanhedrim,  labored  according  to  the  intention  they  had  pub- 
licly avowed,  both  by  word  and  deed  for  the  spread  of  the  g08pel,f  it  is 

truth.''  Bat  such  a  method  I  believe  myself  never  to  have  been  chargeable  with.  I 
have  only  offered  this  as  a  conjecture,  to  which  I  attach  no  great  weight  The  example 
of  a  Nicodemus,  which,  indeed,  will  find  no  Evor  at  the  tribunal  of  a  criticism  that  ia 
founded  on  a  system  of  fictions,  proves  that  there  might  be  secret  friends  of  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  in  the  Acts  (cb.  vi.  1)  it  is  remarked  that  *'  a  great  company 
of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith."  Lastly,  the  representation  I  have  given  of  tho 
transaction  stands  in  no  need  of  such  a  conjecture  to  free  the  narrative  from  the  charge  of 
internal  improbability.  I  wish  the  impartial  reader  to  decide  for  himself,  which  of  us,  Dr. 
Baur  or  myself  lies  most  open  to  the  charge  of  substituting  arbitrary  fictions  for  historical 
truths. 

*  We  must  here  notice  Baur*s  assertion,  that  the  numbers  in  the  Acts  appear  altogether 
oshistoricaL  Baur  reasons  thus,  p.  37 :  **  The- number  of  believers  mentioned  in  Acts  i.  15, 
(about  an  hundred  and  twenty)  is  manifestly  false,  for  it  contradicts  the  statement  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  zv.  G,  that  Christy  after  his  resurrection,  appeared  to  more 
than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once.  If  this  small  number  be  manifestly  incorrect,  then 
the  large  numbers  which  afterwards  occur  in  the  Acts  are  not  more  trustworthy,  and  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  small  number  preceded  the  large  ones  only  to  give  a 
more  vivid  impression  of  the  rapid  and  important  increase  of  the  church,  which  makes 
each  class  of  numbers,  the  small  and  the  groat,  equally  suspicious."  Even  if  Baur's  sup- 
podtion  were  correct,  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  it  is  by  no  means 
evident;  for  of  this  artificial  design  in  the  use  of  small  and  large  numbers,  to  render  more 
illustrious  by  the  contrast  the  Divine  in  the  rapid  spread  of  the  church,  I  can  find  no  trace 
in  the  simple,  artless  representation,  nor  of  any  of  those  little  trickeries  which  Dr.  Baur 
palms  upon  the  author  of  the  Acts ;  and  I  think  that  the  natural  oonstruction  of  the  book 
must  make  this  impression  upon  every  ingenuous  and  unperverted  mind.  But  the  suppo- 
sition itself  I  cannot  allow  to  be  valid.  I  can  see  no  contradiction  between  the  account 
in  the  Acts  and  Paul's  statement;  for  the  reference  in  Acts  I  15,  is  not  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  whole  Christian  church,  but  merely  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  assembled  in 
that  place.  Nor  can  I  see  what  Baur  further  maintains,  that  the  persecution  raised  against 
Stephen  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  church  was  so  large  and  important^  since  it 
is  by  no  means  dear  that  aU  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  must  have  been  affected  by  that 
persecution. 

f  Dr.  Badr  diarges  me  with  a  grave  &xiX  in  my  historical  investigations— that  I  have 
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DOt  surprising  that  they  were  soon  brought  again  before  the  Sanhedrim 
as  contumacious.  When  the  president  reproached  them  for  their  diso- 
bedience, Peter  renewed  his  former  protestation :  "  We  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  And  the  God  of  our  fathers,"  he  proceeded  to  say, 
"  is  he  who  has  called  us  to  testify  concerning  Him  of  whom  ye  have  for- 
bidden us  to  speak.  By  his  omnipotence  he  has  raised  that  Jesus  whom 
ye  crucified,  and  has  exalted  him  to  be  the  leader  and  redeemer  of  his 
people,  that  through  him  all  may  be  called  to  repentance,  and  receive 
from  him  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  This  we  testify,  and  this  the 
Holy  Spirit  testifies  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe  on  him."*    These 

not  mentioned  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  Peter  from  prison.  He  finds  in  the  omission 
a  failure  to  consistently  carry  out  a  naturalistic  priociple,  a  dishonorable  concealment  of 
difficulties.  Ho  maintains  that  the  alternative  is  necessary,  cither  to  confine  oneself  to  a 
simple,  literally  true  relation,  or  allow  historical  criticism,  if  we  believe  it  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  altogether,  to  exercise  all  its  rights.  Certainly,  if  my  work  had  been  exegetical,a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Acts,  I  must  necessarily  have  occupied  myself  with  the  examination  of  that 
special  point — the  opinion  to  be  formed  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  angel,  and 
Peter's  wonderful  release — what  relation  the  subjective  conception  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  bore  to  the  objective  of  the  actual  fact.  But  as  an  historical  writer,  I  was  justified 
in  making  a  selection  from  the  narrative,  of  what  appeared  suitable  to  a  pragmatical  ob- 
Ject ;  I  was  nowise  bound  to  treat  every  point  with  equal  fulness.  The  deliverance  of 
Peter  from  prison  was  no  very  important  link  for  me  in  the  pragmatical  connection  of  the 
history.  But  since  Dr.  Baur  has  desired  that  I  should  express  myself  on  this  point,  which 
1  passed  over  in  silence,  I  find  no  reason  why  I  should  not  do  it  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness. I  am  not  troubled  at  the  reproach  of  partiality,  nor  of  inconsistency,  nor  of  indecision, 
nor  of  weakness  of  faith.  I  am  not  prevented  by  a  priori  grounds  from  admitting  the  an- 
gelic appearance ;  but  the  account  is  not  sufficiently  definite  and  exact  to  accredit  such  a 
hctf  and  in  the  words  of  Peter,  spoken  before  the  Sanhedrim,  no  allusion  to  such  a  release  is 
found.  But  if  I  acknowledge  a  break  in  the  historical  connection  of  this  occurrence,  and 
some  alloy  mixed  with  the  purely  historical,,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  no  his- 
torical truth  at  the  basis,  and  still  less  that  everything  related  in  the  Acts  was  fabricated 
with  a  design  to  magnify  the  apostles.  This  I  cannot  admit  even  in  the  particular  case 
where  I  acknowledge  a  mixture  of  the  unhistoricaL  I  would  rather  say,  that  the  &ct 
of  a  release  by  a  special  divine  guidance,  to  us  unknown,  became  involuntarily  transferred 
into  the  appearance  of  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  freed  Peter  from  prison.  As  to  the 
alternative  laid  down  by  Dr.  Baur,  I  admit  it,  and  avow  that  criticism  must  be  granted  its 
foil  right  in  these  investigations.  But  in  the  way  Dr.  Baur  applies  it,  I  cannot  recognise  its 
Aill  right,  but  only  an  arbitrariness  against  which,  in  accordance  with  my  convictions  of 
the  duty  of  an  historical  inquirer,  I  must  declare  myself,  in  its  application  not  only  to  this^ 
but  to  any  other  historical  question.  This  criticism,  professedly  so  firee  from  assumption, 
proceeds  on  assumptions  which  I  must  reject  as  unfounded ;  and  hence  the  •  opposition 
which  exists  between  our  modes  of  treating  the  history  of  Christianity. 

*  These  words  (Acts  v.  32)  are  by  many  understood,  as  if  by  the  expression  "  that  obey," 
neidapxovvTe^,  the  apostles  were  intended,  and  as  if  the  sense  of  the  passage  were  this :  We 
testify  of  these  things,  as  the  eye-witnesses  chosen  by  Him ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
whose  power  we  have  performed  this  cure,  testifies  by  the  works  which  we  accomplish  in 
his  name.  Such  an  interpretation  is  certainly  possible.  But  it  is  more  natural,  as  we 
apply  the  first  clause  to  the  apostles,  to  apply  the  second  to  those  who  received  their 
message  in  faith,  and  to  whom  the  truth  of  this  message  was  verified,  independently  of 
their  human  testimony,  by  the  divine  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts;  to  whom 
the  Holy  Spirit  himself  gave  a  pledge  that,  by  faith  in  Jesos,  they  had  received  forgive- 
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words  of  Peter  at  once  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Sadducees  and  Fanatics, 
and  many  of  them  were  clamorous  for  putting  the  apostles  to  death ;  but 
amidst  the  throng  of  infuriated  zealots,  one  voice  of  temperate  wisdom 
might  be  heard.  Gamaliel,*  one  of  the  seven  most  distinguished  teachers 
of  the  Law,  (the  Rabbanim,)  thus  addressed  the  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim :  "  Consider  well  what  ye  do  to  these  men.  Many  founders  of  sects 
and  party-leaders  have  appeared  in  our  day ;  they  have  at  first  acquired 
great  notoriety,  but  in  a  short  time  they  and  their  cause  have  come  to 
nothing."  He  proved  his  assertion  by  several  examples  of  commotions 
and  insurrections  which  happened  about  that  period  among  the  Jews.f 

nes8  of  sins  and  a  divine  life.  This  interpretation  is  also  to  be  preferred,  because  Peter, 
after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  always  wont  to  appeal  to  that  objective  testimony  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  produced  in  all  belie  vera  If  the  first  interpretation  were  correct,  since 
the  emphasis  would  lie  on  vuelct  "  we,"  and  the  Holy  Spirit  by  us,  the  last  clause  should 
accordingly  have  been  ^fiiv  rolg  iteiOapxovaiv^  *'  to  us  who  obey." 

*  Baur,  in  p.  35  of  his  work  above  referred  to,  considers  the  introduction  of  G^amaliel 
as  somewhat  unhistorical,  and  the  words  ascribed  to  him  as  a  fabrication.  What  was 
really  historical  (he  declares)  could  only  amount  to  this,  that  at  that  time  the  view  pre- 
vailed among  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  that  it  might  be  best  to  leave  the  cause  of  Jesus  to 
its  own  fate,  in  the  certain  presumption  that  in  a  short  time  it  would  be  seen  how  little 
there  was  in  it ;  and  on  this  presumption  the  speech  was  framed  which  the  historian  puts 
into  tlie  mouth  of  Gamaliel.  But  we  find  nothing  at  all  which  can  justify  such  a  recasting 
of  history.  The  speech  ascribed  to  Gamaliel  is  so  characteristic  and  individual,  that  we 
are  the  less  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  fact  that  it  was  actually  spoken,  and  spoken  by 
Gamaliel  It  perfectly  suits  the  position  which  this  teacher  of  the  law,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  text,  occupied  among  the  Jews.  The  man  who  could  form  an  intelligent 
judgment  of  Grecian  literature,  was  also  capable  of  rising  to  this  higher  historical  stand- 
point in  his  judgment  of  Christianity.  That  Paul,  who  was  at  first  animated  by  a  fanatical 
fury  against  Christianity,  proceeded  from  his  school,  is  no  argument  to  the  contrary ;  for  it 
B  allowed  how  little  right  we  have  to  judge  of  teachers  by  their  scholars.  Let  it  be' recol- 
lected, too,  that  this  was  before  Stephen  made  his  appearance,  which  placed  Christianity 
in  a  far  more  odious  light  to  the  party  of  the  Pharisees.  And  if  the  mention  of  the  ex- 
ample of  Theudas  is  an  anachronism,  which  did  not  proceed  from  Gamaliel,  yet  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  text,  the  leading  idea  of  the  speech,  did  not  come  from  him.  The 
characteristic  opening  words  of  Gamaliel,  by  the  sharp  impress  they  bear,  might  easily  be 
amplified,  and  it  would  be  very  natural  that  Giimaliel  should  appeal  to  examples  from 
history  in  support  of  his  advice.  This  is  what  we  consider  as  certain.  Baur  maintains 
that  if  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  what  had  preceded  those  transactions  in  the  Sanhedrim 
be  correct,  Gamaliel  could  not  have  uttered  such  words ;  for  history,  to  the  evidence  of 
which  be  appealed,  would  have  already  determined  the  question.  Here,  then,  is  the 
dilemma,  either  GamaUel  did  not  utter  this,  or  all  which  is  here  told  of  the  miracles  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  church,  did  not  really  take  place.  But  we 
cannot  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  this  dilemma.  No  external  evidence  is  sufficient 
to  effect  in  man  a  complete  change  of  his  religious  and  intellectual  convictions.  Although 
the  power  with  which  Christianity  diffused  itself,  and  what  he  had  learned  of  the  wonder- 
ftil  cures  performed  by  the  apostles,  would  strike  Gamaliel  with  astonishment,  yet  they  were 
not  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  to  that  point  he  must 
have  come  already,  if  the  evidence  of  history  had  been  all  that  was  needful  to  decide  the 
question  for  him. 

f  The  mention  of  Theudas  in  Gamaliel's  speech,  occasions,  as  is  well  known,  a  great 
difficulty,  since  his  insurrection  seems  as  if  it  could  be  no  other  than  that  mentioned  by 
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They  might  safely  leave  this  affdr  also  to  itself.  If  of  human  origin,  it 
would  speedily  come  to  an  end ;  but  if  it  should  be  something  divine, 
vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  human  power,  and  let  them 
Bee  to  it,  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  rebellion  against  God. 

Too  much  has  been  attributed  to  these  words  of  Gamaliel,  when  it  has 
been  inferred  from  them  that  he  was  a  secret  adherent  of  the  gospd  ;* 
the  connection  he  kept  up  with  the  Jewish  schools  of  theology  precludes 
such  a  supposition.  By  the  traditions  of  the  Gemara  we  are  justified  in 
considering  him  one  of  the  freethinking  Jewish  theologians,  as  we  also 
learn  from  his  being  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  Grecian  literature;! 
and  from  his  peculiar  mental  constitution  we  might  likewise  infer,  that 
he  could  be  easily  moved  by  an  impression  of  the  divine,  even  in  ap- 
pearances which  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  his  party.  Many  of  his 
expressions,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Mishna,  mark  him  plainly  enough 
to  have  been  a  strict  Pharisee,  as  he  is  described  by  his  pupil  Paul; 
the  great  respect,  too,  in  which  he  has  ever  been  held  by  the  Jews  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  they  never  doubted  the  soundness  of  his  creed,  that 
he  could  not  be  accused  of  any  suspicious  connection  with  the  heretical 
sect.  On  the  one  hand,  he  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact,  that  all 
fanatical  movements  are  generally  rendered  more  violent  by  opposition, 
and  that  what  in  itself  is  insignificant,  is  often  raised  into  importance  by 
forcible  attempts  to  suppress  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manner  in 
which  the  apostles  spoke  and  acted  must  have  made  some  impression  on 
a  man  not  wholly  prejudiced ;  while  their  exact  observance  of  the  law, 
and  hostile  attitude  towards  Sadduceeism,  must  have  disposed  him 
more  strongly  in  their  favor,  and  hence  the  thought  might  have  arisen 
in  his  mind  that,  after  all,  there  was  perhaps  something  divine  in  the 
cause  they  advocated.  His  counsel  prevailed ;  no  heavier  punishment 
than  scourging  was  inflicted  on  the  apostles  for  their  disobedience,  and 
they  were  dismissed  after  the  former  prohibition  had  been  repeated. 

Up  to  this  time  the  members  of  the  new  sect,  being  strict  observers 
of  the  law,  and  agreeing  with  the  Pharisees  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Sadducces,  appeared  in  a  favorable  light  to  at  least  the  moderate  of  the 


Josephns,  Antiq.  xx.  5,  1 ;  but  to  admit  this  would  involve  an  anachronism.  It  is  very 
possible  that,  at  different  times,  two  persons  named  Theudas  raised  a  sedition  among  the 
Jews,  as  the  \iame  was  by  no  means  uncommon.  Origen  (against  Celsus,  i.  5Y)  mentions 
a  Theudas  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  his  testimony  is  not  of  great  weight,  for  perhaps 
he  fixed  the  tune  by  the  account  in  the  Acts.  It  is  also  possible  that  Liio,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  event  which  he  had  before  him,  found  the  example  of  Theudas  adduced  as 
something  analogous,  or  that  one  name  has  happened  to  be  substituted  for  another.  In 
either  case  it  is  of  little  importance. 

*  In  the  Clementines,  L  65,  on  the  principle  of  fraus  piOj  it  is  supposed  that,  by  the 
advice  of  the  apostles,  he  remained  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  concealed  his  real 
fiuth  in  order  to  act  for  the  advantage  of  the  Christians,  and  to  give  them  secret  informa* 
tion  of  all  the  designs  formed  against  them. 

t  See  Jost*s  History  of  the  Israelites,  vol  iil  p.  170. 
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former.*  But  this  amicable  relation  was  at  an  end  as  soon  as  they  came, 
or  threatened  to  come,  into  open  conflict  with  the  principles  of  Pharisaism 
itself,  as  soon  as  the  spirit  of  the  new  doctrine  was  felt  to  be  more  dis- 
tinctly antagonistic — ^an  effect  produced  by  an  individual,  memorable  on 
this  account  in  the  early  annals  of  Christianity,  the  proto-martyr  Stephen. 

The  deacons,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  primarily  appointed 
for  a  secular  object,  but  in  the  discharge  of  their  special  duty  they  fre- 
quently came  in  contact  with  home  and  foreign  Jews ;  and  since  men  had 
been  chosen  for  this  office  who  were  full  of  Christian  zeal,  full  of  Christian 
faith,  and  full  of  Christian  wisdom  and  prudence,  they  possessed  both 
the  inward  call  and  the  ability  to  make  use  of  these  numerous  opportu- 
nities for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Jews.  In  these  attempts 
Stephen  particularly  distinguished  himself.  As  a  man  of  Hellenistic 
descent  and  education,  he  was  better  fitted  than  a  native  of  Palestine  to 
enter  into  the  views  of  those  foreign  Jews  who  had  synagogues  for 
their  exclusive  use  at  Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  lead  them  to  receive  the 
gospel.  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  hitherto  had  employed  as  instruments  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  only  Palestinian  Jews,  now  fitted  for  his  ser- 
vice an  individual  of  very  different  culture,  the  Hellenistic  Stephen ;  and 
the  result  of  this  choice  was  very  important. 

Although  what  we  say  is  disputed  by  persons  occupying  two  oppo- 
site stand-points — those  who  in  a  rude  and  lifeless  manner  advocate  the 
supernatural  in  Christianity,  and  those  who  deny  everything  supernatural, 
— yet  we  cannot  give  up  an  idea  which  is  of  importance  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  Christianity  from  the  beginning,  namely,  that  the 
supernatural  and  the  natural,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  always  work 
together  in  harmony. 

Although  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  according  to  the  Saviour's  promise, 
could  lead  the  apostles  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  contents  of  the  whole 
truthf  announced  by  himself;  yet  the  quicker  or  slower  development  of 
this  perception  was  in  many  respects  dependent  on  the  mental  peculiarity 
and  the  special  results  of  tha  general  and  religious  culture,  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  thus  to  be  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  one 
individual  the  development  of  Christian  consciousness  was  prepared  for 
by  his  previous  stand-point;  and  hence,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  knowledge  {jvCJaig)  of  Christian  truth  rapidly  developed  itself 
from  faith  (ntaTig) ;  whereas,  for  another  to  attain  the  samennsight,  the 
bounds  which  confined  his  previous  stand-point  must  be  first  broken 
down  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  in  a  more  immediate 
manner,  by  a  new  additional  revelation  {dnoKdkvxpig),  Thus  we  per- 
ceive how  the  mixing  of  the  theocratic  element,  which  had  served  for  the 

♦  See  Schneckenburger's  Essay  in  hia  Beitr'dgen  zur  Einleitung  in's  Neue  Testament, 
p.  87. 

f  Christ  did  not  promise  the  apoetlos  indefinitelj  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  g^nide 
them  into  all  things,  but  into  the  whole  of  the  trutli,  which  ho  came  to  announce  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.    John  xyl  13.    See  Life  of  Christy  p.  400. 
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development  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  with  Grecian  culture,  must  have 
served  to  prepare  the  way  for  understanding  the  truth  revealed  by  Christ; 
for  thus  the  coarse  and  narrow  Jewish  spirit  was  refined  and  expanded, 
80  that  it  could  follow  more  easily  the  development  of  Christian  truth 
when  it  broke  through  the  limits  of  Jewish  nationality. 

When  Christ  spoke  to  his  apostles  of  certain  things  which  they  could 
not  yet  comprehend,  but  which  must  be  first  revealed  to  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he,  no  doubt,  referred  to  the  nature  of  that  worship  of  God 
which  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  place  or  time,  or  to  any  kind  what- 
ever of  outward  observances — the  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  with 
which  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law  (that  wall  of  separation 
between  the  chosen  people  of  God  and  other  nations,  Eph.  ii.  14),  and 
the  union  of  all  nations  in  one  spiritual  worship  and  one  faith,  were 
closely  connected.  The  apostles,  doubtless,  had  by  this  time  understood, 
through  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
worship  founded  on  faith ;  but  the  consequences  flowing  from  it  in  rela- 
tion to  outward  Judaism  they,  had  not  yet  clearly  apprehended.  In  this 
respect,  their  stand-point  resembled  Luther's  after  he  had  attained  a  liv- 
ing faith  in  justification,  in  reference  to  outward  Catholicism,  ere  he  had, 
by  the  further  maturing  of  his  Christian  knowledge,  abjured  that  also ; 
and  that  of  many  who  before  and  since  the  Reformation  have  attained  to 
vital  Christianity,  though  still  to  a  degree  enthralled  in  the  fetters  of 
Catholicism.  Thus  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  apostles  could  not 
be  developed  into  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth  in  this  respect,  till  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  had  been  freed  from  the  fetters  of 
their  strictly  Jewish  training.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hellenistic  Ste- 
phen needed  not  to  attain  this  mental  freedom  by  a  new  immediate  oper- 
ation of  the  Holy  Spu-it,  for  he  was  already,  by  his  early  development 
in  Hellenistic  culture,  more  free  from  these  fetters;  he  was  not  so  much 
entangled  in  Jewish  nationality ;  and  hence  his  faith  could  in  this  respect 
be  more  readily  developed  into  Christian  knowledge,  and  he  could  more 
easily  and  quickly  attain  to  the  apprehension  of  that  which  is  grounded 
in  the  nature  of  Christian  truth,  and  is  intimated  in  single  expressions  of 

Christ. 

If  there  had  been  given  to  us  a  pragmatic  historical  narrative  of 
these  facts,  after  the  manner  of  the  classic  historians  of  antiquity,  pre- 
senting everything  in  its  genetic  development,  and  distinguishing  the 
various  forces  in  actions  and  events,  we  might  be  able  to  determine 
more  exactly  the  position  which  Stephen  occupied, — his  relation  to  Paul 
in  the  development  of  Christianity.  But  since  the  accounts  in  the  Acts 
are  not  of  this  sort,  and  contain  many  gaps,  nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to 
adopt  that  divining  and  combining  process,  by  which  many  passages  in 
history  have  first  been  placed  in  their  true  light ;  which  can  find  in  frag- 
ments a  whole,  and,  where  only  effects  are  presented  to  the  eye,  can 
educe  and  lay  open  their  principles  and  causes.  Stephen  disputed  much, 
as  we  are  expressly  told  in  ch.  vi.  9,  with  the  foreign  Hellenistic  Jews, 
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and  we  may  justly  assame  that  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  and  of  his  work  as  truly  Messianic,  formed  the  subject  of  these 
disputations — that  Stephen  used  the  Old  Testament  to  lead  the  Hellen- 
istic Jews  to  this  acknowledgment,  and  that  consequently  these  disputa- 
tions would  relate  to  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament.  Great  irrita- 
tion was  excited  against  Stephen,  such  as  had  never  till  that  time  been 
called  forth  on  the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The  San- 
hedrim had  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
new  sect ;  but  of  an  upstir  among  the  people  in  relation  to  it,  no  trace 
had  yet  been  seen ;  something  new,  therefore,  must  have  intervened  by 
which  the  acknowledgement  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  bad  become  so 
offensive  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  established  religion.  And  this 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  charge  brought  against  Stephen  by  the 
parties  who  were  thus  irritated:  "We  have  heard  him  speak  blasphem- 
ous words  against  Moses  and  against  God,"  Acts  vi.  11.  Now  for  the 
first  time  since  Christ  personally  had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Pharisaic  party,  was  such  an  accusation  heard  against  a 
Christian ;  for  hitherto  the  believers,  agreeing  with  the  Pharisees  in  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  had  given  occasion  for  no  such 
charge.  Evidently,  it  was  not  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  but  the  manner  in  which  Stephen  spoke  of  the  Messianic  work 
of  Jesus,  and  of  the  effects  that  would  be  produced  by  Christianity,  that 
was  the  occasion  of  this  charge  of  heresy.  The  charge  of  uttering  blas- 
phemy against  Moses  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Stephen  was  the  first 
who  presented  the  Gospel  in  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  had 
spoken  against  its  justifying  power  and  perpetual  validity ;  and  this,  to 
the  Jews,  who  made  all  justification  and  sanctification  to  depend  on 
the  law,  and  believed  in  its  indefeasible  validity,  must  have  appeared 
as  blaspheming  the  divine  authority  of  Moses.  It  would  also  appear  to 
them  as  blasphemy  against  God,  in  whose  name,  and  as  whose  ambassa- 
dor, Moses  appeared,  and  who  had  promised  an  ever-enduring  validity 
to  his  law.  Stephen,  we  may  presume,  as  Paul  at  a  later  'period,  en- 
deavored to  prove  from  the  prophetic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  too  much  was  ascribed  to  the  law  from  the  ordinary  Jewish  stand- 
point, and  that  the  Old  Testament  itself  pointed  to  a  higher  position, 
to  which  it  was  only  preparatory.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  charge 
brought  by  the  Sanhedrim  against  Stephen,  which  we  shall  notice 
presently.  The  whole  religious  cultus  of  the  Old  Testament  is  founded 
on  the  principle  that  rehgion  was  held  within  the  bounds  of  space  and 
time,  and  must  necessarily  be  connected  with  certain  places  and  times. 
The  controversy  against  an  over-valuation  of  the  law  must  hence  have 
led  Stephen  to  controvert  an  over-valuation  of  the  temple.  By  him  it 
was  first  confessed  and  proclaimed,  that  a  perfectly  new  stand-point  in 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  created  by  Christ — 
a  purely  spiritual  worship  embracing  the  whole  life  of  which  faith  in  its 
founder  would  be  at  once  the  foundation  and  centre.    He  referred,  prob- 
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ably,  to  the  expressions  of  Christ  which  related  to  the  impending  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  founding  a  new  one  by 
Himself,  as  well  as  to  other  intimations  of  that  universal  transformation 
which  should  proceed  from  the  words  spoken  through  Him,  since  with 
the  Temple  the  whole  form  of  the  Old  Testament  cultus  must  come  to 
an  end.  But  if  our  supposition  be  correct,  how  can  we  consider  that 
the  charge  brought  against  Stephen  deserved  to  be  called  a  false  one? 
In  the  same  sense  in  which  it  might  be  afterwards  said  of  Paul,  that 
his  enemies  unjustly  accused  him  of  blasphemy  against  Moses,  against 
the  Temple  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  While  Stephen  was  con- 
vinced that,  taking  into  account  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Old  Testament 
development,  he  only  honored  the  Old  Testament  and  God  as  therein 
revealed,  he  was  charged  with  an  inimical  design ;  and  since  his  oppo- 
nents understood  in  a  different  sense  what  he  said,  from  what  he  in- 
tended, he  could,  in  this  respect,  designate  their  accusation  as  false. 
Moreover,  it  is  possible,  that  the  materials  which  the  author  of  the  Acts 
made  use  of  in  this  part  of  his  narrative,  proceeded  from  a  person  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  position  to  which  Stephen  was  elevated, 
and  hence  could  not  distinguish  Stephen's  real  meaning  from  what  his 
enemies  charged  him  with.  Stephen's  defense*  would  also  have  taken 
quite  a  different  form,  if  he  could  have  explained  the  charges  brought 
against  him  as  entirely  founded  on  misapprehension — if  he  had  not  ac- 
knowledged a  portion  of  truth  as  the  ground-work  which  he  could  not 
retract,  but  was  on  the  contrary  prepared  to  maintain  with  earnestness. 
After  this  preliminary  justification  we  proceed  with  the  narrative. 

Stephen  was  the  forerunner  of  the  great  Paul,  in  his  perception  of 
Christian  truth  and  the  testimony  he  bore  to  it,  as  well  as  in  his  conflict 
for  it  with  the  carnal  Jews,  who  obstinately  adhered  to  their  ancient 
conceptions.!    It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  first  led  by  his  dispa- 

o  But  here  the  quostioD  arises  whether  we  have  the  discourse  of  Stephen  in  all  essen- 
tial points  as  it  was  spoken,  or  a  production  of  the  autlior  of  the  Acts  fitted  to  a  precon- 
ceived plan.  The  latter  is  advocated  by  Baur.  But  we  must  maintain  that  if  the  author 
of  the  Acta  had  been  so  skilled  in  historic  art  as  to  bo  able  to  transport  himself  to  Ste- 
phen's stand-point,  and  to  invent  such  a  discourse  in  Ills  style  and  character,  his  own  his- 
torical composition  would  have  been  altogether  different  He  would,  6rom  the  first,  havo 
drawn  a  clearer  representation  of  the  man,  and  of  his  importance  in  relation  to  the  subse- 
quent development  of  Christianity,  which  would  have  rendered  it  needless  for  us  to  at- 
tempt it  by  means  of  a  conjectural  combination.  The  manner  in  which  these  things  are 
narrated,  stands  in  the  most  striking  contrast  to  that  artistical  dexterity  which  is  presup- 
posed in  the  invention  of  such  a  discourse.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  if  a 
writer  had  wished  to  represent  in  the  person  of  Stephen,  the  collision  that  then  first  took 
place  between  the  spiritual  worship  of  Christianity  and  the  stand-point  of  the  Jewish  cul« 
tus  still  involved  in  carnality,  he  would  so  have  concealed  his  real  design,  that  it  would 
only  bo  apparent  at  the  end.  A  plan  so  artificial  and  carefully  adjusted  could  hardly  have 
been  undertaken  by  a  Christian  of  that  primitive  age. 

f  To  which  Baur  of  Tubingen  has  properly  drawn  attention  in  his  acute  and  spirited 
Weihnachtsprogramm  of  the  year  1829:  De  Orationis  habitcB  a  Stephano  Act.  c.  vii. 
conaiUo.    While  I  recognize  a  divine,  objective  historical  pragmatism  in  the  relation  to 
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tations  with  the  Hellenists,  to  present  the  gospel  on  the  side  of  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  Mosaic  law ;  to  combat  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  that 
law  for  the  justification  and  sanctification  of  men,  and,  what  was  con- 
nected therewith,  its  perpetual  obligation,  and  then  to  show  that  the 
new  spirit  of  the  gospel  freed  it  altogether  from  the  outward  forms  of 
Jadaism ;  that  the  new  spirit  of  religion  requii*ed  an  entirely  new  form. 
As,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  with  which  the  Jews  had  hitherto  considered  the  worship  of 
God  as  necessarily  and  essentially  connected,  was  now  about  to  take 
place  by  means  of  the  divine  judgments  on  the  degenerate  earthly  king- 
dom of  God,  through  the  victorious  divine  power  of  the  Messiah,  exalted 
to  the  right  hand  of  his  heavenly  Father — so  would  the  whole  outward 
system  of  Judaism  fall  with  this  its  only  earthly  sanctuary,  and  the 
Theocracy  arise  glorified  and  spiritualized  from  its  earthly  trammels.  We 
cannot  determine  with  confidence,  to  what  extent  Stephen,  in  his  dispu- 
tations with  the  Jews,  developed  all  this,  but  we  may  infer  with  certainty 
from  the  consequences,  that  it  was  more  or  less  explicitly  stated  by  this 
enlightened  man.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees 
was  now  excited,  as  it  had  never  yet  been,  against  the  promulgators  of 
the  new  doctrine ;  hence  an  accusation  such  as  had  never  yet  been 
brought  against  them — that  Stephen  had  uttered  blasphemous  words 
against  Jehovah  and  against  Moses.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  false. 
witnesses  deposed  against  him  that  he  ceased  not  to  speak  against  the 
Holy  Place  (the  temple)  and  the  Law — that  he  had  declared  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  would  destroy  the  temple  and  abrogate  the  usages  handed 
down  from  Moses.  But  although  these  accusations  are  represented  as 
the  depositions  of  false  witnesses,  it  does  not  follow,  that  all  that  they 
said  was  a  fabrication,  but  only  that  they  had,  on  many  points,  distorted 
the  assertions  of  Stephen,  with  an  evil  intention.  They  accused  him  of 
attacking  the  divine  origin  and  holiness  of  the  law,  and  of  blaspheming 
Moses ;  all  which  was  very  far  from  his  design.  Yet  he  must,  by  what 
he  said,  have  given  them  some  occasion  for  their  misrepresentations,  for 
before  this  time,  nothing  similar  had  been  brought  against  the  publishers 
of  the  gospel ;  hence  we  may  make  use  of  their  allegations  to  find  out  what 

each  other,  of  these  two  champions  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  thank  Dr.  Baur  who,  per- 
haps, first  drew  my  attention  to  it,  I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  agree  with  Dr.  Schneck- 
enborger,  who  thinks  lie  has  detected  a  subjective  pragmatism  purposely  framed  by  Luke. 
In  the  simple  representation  given  by  Luke  from  the  single  accounts  lying  before  him,  I 
cannot  discover  any  direct  intention  to  exhibit  Stephen  in  his  public  character  and  in 
his  disputations  with  the  Jews  as  a  prototype  of  Paul.  (See  Schneckenburgcr's  treatise 
on  tho  Object  of  the  Acts:  Bern,  1841:  pp.  172,  184.)  If  such  had  really  been  his 
design,  it  would,  I  Ihink,  have  been  more  strongly  marked,  after  the  manner  of  his  times. 
Indeed,  this  whole  historic  view  of  the  apologetic  aim  of  Luke,  as  a  partisan  of  Paul,  in 
opposition  to  the  Petrine  party,  is  too  artificially  made  out  from  tho  book,  and  too  little 
supported  by  the  author's  own  words,  for  me  to  favor  the  hypothesis. 
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Stephen  really  said,*  And  his  defence  plainly  indicates  that  he  by  no 
means  intended  to  repel  the  accusation  as  altogether  a  falsity,  but  rather 
to  acknowledge  that  there  was  truth  mixed  up  with  it ;  that  what  he 
had  really  spoken,  and  what  was  already  so  obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  he 
had  no  wish  to  deny,  but  only  to  develop  and  establish  it  in  its  right 
connection.  Only  thus  we  gain  the  true  point  of  view  for  understanding 
this  memorable  and  often  misunderstood  speech. 

Stephen  was  seized  by  his  embittered  enemies,  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  accused  of  blasphemy.f     But  those  not  altogether  unsus- 

*  Baur  properly  compares  this  with  what  the  false  witnesses  said  against  Christ 
(Matt,  xxvl  61.)  See  "Life  of  Christ,"  p.  171.  But  when  Baur,  in  his  book  on  Paul,  p.  66, 
would  find  in  it  no  historical  truth,  but  only  a  designed  imitation  of  iho  history  of  Christ, 
transferring  to  Stephen  what  in  Matt  xxvL  60,  is  said  of  Christ,  we  cannot  grant  our  ap- 
proval. We  can  discover  no  trace  of  such  a  design.  "  But,"  says  Baur,  "  since  false  wit- 
nesses appeared  against  Jesus  with  the  same  accusation,  so  false  witnesses  must  not  be 
wanting  here ;  as  little  as  it  may  appear  how  their  testimony  could  have  been  only  fals«." 
But  there  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  that  an  accusation  may  bo  false  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  put  forth  by  those  who  make  use  of  it,  and  yet  a  truth  lie  at  its  basis.  But  that  the 
author  of  the  Acts  has  not  distinguished  and  developed  more  clearly  in  what  sense  the 
accusation  may  have  been  false,  and  in  what  sense  it  contained  truth,  instead  of  exhibiting 
design,  shows  rather  the  want  of  historical  skill  and  of  a  development  conformed  to  a  pre- 
conceived plan. 

f  Baur  is  disposed  to  find  in  the  whole  progress  of  this  transaction,  something  unhis- 
torical.  How  can  it  be  supposed,  ho  says,  that  Stephen  would  be  accused  in  this  tumult- 
uous manner  by  the  Sanhedrim,  who  listened  to  him  at  first  so  quietly,  but  then  are 
described  as  all  at  once  breaking  out  upon  him  with  such  fury  ?  This  tribunal  would 
have  compromised  its  dignity,  and  by  such  an  extra  judicial  infliction  of  death,  have 
exposed  itself  to  the  heaviest  responsibility  before  the  Roman  governor.  As  no  consistent 
notion  of  such  an  act  of  the  Sanhedrim  can  be  formed,  it  is  far  more  probable,  that 
everything  proceeded  only  from  a  tumultuary  movement  of  the  people,  who  seized  Stephen 
m  their  fanatical  excitement,  and  dragged  him  forth  to  bo  stoned.  But  since  the  author  of 
the  Acts  wished  to  give  the  transaction  great  importance,  to  represent  in  Stephen  the  image 
of  Christ,  since  lie  wished  him  to  deliver  a  discourse,  he  must  bring  him  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim, and  be  must,  however  improbable  it  may  be,  let  them  take  part  in  the  tumultuous 
proceedings  against  him.  We  grant,  that  in  the  description  given  in  tlie  Acts  there  is  a 
want  of  clearness  and  luminousness  in  particular  points,  but  this  can  decide  nothing 
against  the  credibility  of  the  whole.  Although  we  should  not  dieputo  very  strongly 
whether  Slcphen  were  sacrificed  to  popular  fury,  or  appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  itself, 
£till  we  find  a  pledge  for  the  latter  in  this:  that  the  discourse  handed  down  to  us  bears 
the  impress  of  one  actually  delivered,  and  presupposes  such  a  tribunal  before  which  it  was 
delivered.  We  may  suppose  that  the  fanatical  Jews  dragged  Stephen  before  the  ^n- 
hedrim  just  assembled,  or  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  assembled  for  the  examination  of  this 
charge ;  for  we  are  surely  not  justified  in  admitting,  that  everything  that  is  narrated  in 
the  acts  respecting  Stephen  happened  in  one  day.  Now,  hitherto,  no  occasion  had  been 
found  to  accuse  the  Christians  of  apostasy  from  Judaism ;  nothing  was  known  of  them, 
which  could  make  that  accusation  credible.  It  might,  therefore,  happen  that  the  better 
members  of  the  Pharisaic  party  in  the  Sanhedrim  were  not  really  prejudiced  against 
Stephen.  When  he  appeared  before  them,  the  Divine,  which  expressed  itself  in  his  whole 
appearance,  at  first  made  an  impression  that  commanded  the  regard  of  a  part  of  the 
assembly  ;  and  then  the  manner  in  which  he  began  to  speak  of  the  dealings  of  God  with 
their  forefathers  was  suited  to  testify  to  his  piety,  to  counterwork  the  accusations  brought 
against  him,  and  to  dispose  his  hearers  in  his  favor.     Also,  though  we  who  Have  the  whole 
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oeptible  in  the  assembly  were  unfitted  by  the  divine  expression  of  hiB 
whole  appearance,  by  his  inspired  confidence,  by  the  heavenly  repose 
and  serenity  which  beamed  in  all  his  features,  to  see  in  him  a  blasphemer 
of  God.  When  in  the  Acts  we  are  told,  that  he  stood  before  them  with 
a  glorified  countenance,  "  as  it  were  the  face  of  an  angel,"  either  many 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  had  themselves  thus  described  the  impression 
which  his  appearance  al  first  made  upon  them,  or  the  author  of  the 
narrative  has,  according  to  his  own  view  and  in  his  own  language, 
transmitted  what  had  been  related  to  him  concerning  the  profound  im- 
pression made  by  the  personal  presence  of  the  persecuted  disciple ;  in  no 
case  can  we  be  justified  in  declaring  his  whole  account  to  have  had  a 
merely  subjective  origin.  The  topics  and  arrangement  of  Stephen's  dis- 
course were  suited  to  confirm  this  impression,  and  to  turn  it  to  good  ac- 
count, to  fix  the  attention  of  his  judges,  and  to  put  their  minds  in  a 
more  favorable  position  towards  the  speaker,  thus  gradually  preparing 
them  for  that  which  he  wished  to  make  the  main  subject  of  his  discourse. 
That  discourse  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  leading  qualities  ascribed 
to  his  character  in  the  Acts.  In  his  frank  manner  of  expressing  what  he 
had  learned  by  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  we  recognize  the  man  full 
of  the  power  of  faith,  without  the  fear  of  man,  or  deference  to  huma]> 
opinion ;  in  his  manner  of  constantly  keeping  one  end  in  view,  and  yet, 
instea(}  of  abruptly  urging  it,  gradujiUy  preparing  his  hearers  for  it,  we 
recognize  the  man  full  of  Christian  prudence.  • 

The  object  of  Stephen's  discourse  was  not  simple  but  complex  ;  yet 
its  diflferent  aims  stood  in  most  intimate  connection  with  each  other. 
Its  primary  object  was  certainly  apologetical,  but  as  he  forgot  himself 
in  the  subject  with  which  he  was  inspired,  his  apologetic  efforts  relate 
rather  to  the  truths  maintained  by  him  and  impugned  by  his  adversaries, 
than  to  himself.*  Hence,  not  satisfied  with  defending,  he  developed  and 
enforced  the  truths  he  had  proclaimed  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  condemned 
the  carnal  ungodly  temper  of  the  Jews,  which  was  little  disposed  to 
receive  the  truth.  Thus  with  the  apologetic  element,  the  didactic  and 
polemic  w^ere  combined.  Stephen  first  refutes  the  charges  made  against 
him  of  enmity  against  the  people  of  God,  of  contempt  of  their  sacred 
institutions,  and  of  blaspheming  Moses.  He  traces  the  procedure  of  the 
dix'ine  providence,  in  guiding  the  people  of  God  from  the  times  of  their 
progenitors ;  he  notices  the  promises  and  their  progressive  fulfilment,  to 

dnooarse  before  iis  know  what  its  aim  was  from  the  beginning,  yet  it  is  not  clear  that  his 
hearers  could  so  soon  apprehend  it  And  this  serves  to  explain  bow  it  could  happen  that 
thej  heard  Stephen  patiently,  till  ho  came  to  the  words  in  which  his  Christian  feeling 
expressed  itself  so  powerfully  and  unreservedly,  regardless  of  consequences.  Here  fanati- 
cal fury  broke  forth ;  they  would  not  listen  any  longer  to  his  blasphemies.  He  was  drag- 
ged out)  and  now  the  punishment  began  which  the  infuriated  people  inflicted  on  him. 
Thus  in  a  just  repcesentation  of  the  connection  of  these  transactions,  we  And  nothing 
which  justifies  the  denial  of  their  historical  truth. 

*  8ee  on  this  point  the  excellent  remarks  of  Baur,  p.  48,  in  the  treatise  already 
aSaded  ta 
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the  end  of  all  the  promises,  the  end  of  the  whole  development  of  the 
Theocracy — ^the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  work  to  be  accomplished 
by  him.  But  with  this  narrative  he  blends  his  charges  against  the 
Jewish  nation.  He  shows  that  their  ingratitude  and  unbelief,  proceeding 
from  a  carnal  mind,  became  more  flagrant  in  proportion  as  the  promises 
were  fulfilled,  or  given  with  gi'eater  fulness ;  and  their  conduct  in  the 
various  preceding  periods  of  the  development  of  God's  kingdom,  was  a 
specimen  of  the  disposition  they  now  evinced  towards  the  publication  of 
the  gospel.*  The  first  promise  which  God  made  to  the  patriarchs,  was 
that  respecting  the  land  which  he  would  give  to  their  posterity  for  a 
possession,  where  they  were  to  worship  him. 

In  faith  the  patriarchs  went  forth  under  the  constant  guidance  of  God 
himself,  which,  however,  did  not  bring  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise.  This  promise  was  brought  to  the  eve  of  its  accomplishment 
by  Moses.  His  divine  call,  the  miracles  God  wrought  for  him  and  by 
him,  are  especially  brought  forward,  and  likewise  the  conduct  of  the 
Jews  while  under  his  guidance,  as  unbelieving,  ungi'ateful  and  rebellions 
towards  this  highly  accredited  servant  of  God,  through  whom  they  had 
received  such  great  benefits :  and  yet  Moses  was  not  the  end  of  the 
divine  revelation.  His  calling  was  to  point  to  that  prophet  whom  God 
would  raise  up  after  him,  whom  they  were  to  obey  like  himself.  The 
conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Moses  is  therefore  a  type  of  their  conduct 
towards  that  last  great  prophet  whom  he  announced  and  prefigured. 
The  Jews  gave  themselves  up  to  idolatry,  when  God  first  established 
among  them  by  Moses  a  symbolical  sanctuary  for  his  worship.  This 
sanctuary  was  in  the  strictest  sense  of  divine  origin.  Moses  super- 
intended its  erection  according  to  the  pattern  shown  to  him  by  God,  in 
a  symbolic  higher  manifestation.!  The  sanctuary  was  a  movable  one, 
till  at  last  Solomon  was  permitted  to  erect  an  abiding  edifice  for  divine 
worship  on  a  similar  plan.  With  this  historical  survey,  Stephen  con- 
cludes his  argument  against  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the  temple 
felt  by  the  carnally-minded  Jews,  against  their  narrow-hearted  sensuous 
tendency  to  confine  the  essence  of  religion  to  the  temple-worship.  Having 
expressed  this  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  was  a  natural  transi- 

♦  In  this  species  of  polemical  discussion,  Stephen  was  a  forerunner  of  Paul.  De  Wetle 
Justly  notices,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  that  conscience  was  more  alive  among 
them  than  any  other  people;  often,  indeed,  an  accusing  conscience,  the  feeling  of  guilt,  the 
feeling  of  a  high  office  assigned  to  them  from  which  they  cannot,  though  they  would,  be 
released,  the  feeling  of  a  schism  between  knowledge  (the  law)  and  the  will,  so  that  sin  ac- 
cumulates and  comes  distinctly  into  view ;  Bom.  v.  20.  See  "  Studien  und  Kritiken^^ 
183Y,  4th  No.,  p.  1003.  On  this  account,  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  is  the  type 
of  the  history  of  the  race  and  of  men  individually. 

f  Stephen  had,  perhaps,  two  distinct  aims  in  mind,  to  intimate,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  idolatry  to  which  the  Jews  were  so  prone,  to 
confine  the  worship  of  God  to  a  fixed  visible  sanctuary,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
sanctuary  could  not  communicate  the  divine,  but  oould  only  represent  it  in  a  figure^  an 
idea  which  pervades  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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tion  to  speak  of  the  essential  nature  of  true  spiritual  worship,  and  of  the 
prophets  who  in  opposition  to  the  stiff-necked,  canial  dispositions  of  the 
Jews,  had  testified  concerning  it,  and  the  Messiah  by  whom  it  was  to  be 
established  among  the  whole  human  race.  A  vast  prospect  now  opened 
before  him ;  but  he  could  not  complete  the  grand  picture  of  the  theo- 
cratic development,  nor  proceed  even  to  the  limits  he  had  proposed  ;* 
while  contemplating  it,  the  emotions  it  excited  carried  him  away ;  his 
holy  indignation  gushed  forth  in  a  torrent  of  rebuke  against  the  ungodly, 
unbelieving,  hypocritical  disposition  of  the  Jews,  whose  conduct  in  refer- 
ence to.  the  divine  communications  had  been  the  same  from  the  time  of 
Moses  up  to  that  very  moment.  "  Ye  stiflf-necked,  although  boasting  of 
your  circumcision,  yet  who  have  never  received  the  true  circumcision, 
ye  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ear  (who  want  the  disposition  to  feel  and 
to  understand  what  is  divine),  ye  always  withstand  the  workings  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Ye  do  as  your  fathers  did.  As  your  fathers  murdered  the 
prophets  who  predicted  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  One,  so  have  ye 
yourselves  given  Him  up  to  the  Gentiles,  and  thus  are  become  his 
murderers.  Ye  who  boast  of  a  law  given  by  God  through  the  ministry 
of  ange]s,f  (as  organs  of  making  known  the  divine  will,)  and  yet  are  so 
Kttle  observant  of  this  law  !" 

Till  this  rebuke  was  uttered,  Stephen  had  been  quietly  heard.  But  as 
Boon  as  they  perceived  the  drifl  of  his  discourse,  their  blind  zeal  and 
spiritual  pride  were  roused.  He  observed  the  symptoms  of  their  rage, 
but  instead  of  being  terrified  thereby,  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  full  of 
believing  confidence  in  the  power  of  Him  of  whom  he  testified,  and  saw 
with  a  prophetic  glance,  in  opposition  to  the  machinations  of  men  against 
the  cause  of  God,  the  glorified  Messiah,  denied  by  these  men,  but  exalted 
to  heaven,  armed  with  divine  power,  and  about  to  conquer  all  who  dared 
to  oppose  his  kingdom.  This  prophetic  view  was  presented  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  symbolic  vision.  As  he  looked  up  to  heaven  it  appeared 
to  open  before  his  eyes.  In  more  than  earthly  splendor,  there  appeared 
tB  him  a  form  of  divine  majesty  ;  he  beheld  Christ  (whose  glorious  image 
was  probably  present  to  him  from  actual  early  recollection)  glorified  and 
enthroned  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Already  in  spirit  raised  to  heaven, 
he  testi6ed  with  fuU  confidence  of  what  he  beheld.     In  all  periods  of  the 

*  We  must  certainly  maintain  against  Baur  that  Steplion's  discourse  is  IcA.  unfinished, 
that  he  could  not  complete  the  plan  he  had  proposed  ;  that  just  when  he  had  reached  the 
principal  point,  for  which  all  that  went  before  was  preparatory,  he  was  interrupted  ;  un- 
less, perhaps^  the  discourse  as  we  have  received  it,  is  imperfectly  reported. 

f  This  was  confessedly  a  frequent  mode  among  the  Jews  of  marking  the  superhuman 
origin  of  the  law ;  so  that,  according  to  Josephus,  Herod,  in  a  speech  to  the  Jewish  army, 
made  use  of  this  universally  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  Jews  had  received  their  law 
firom  God  through  angels,  («5i'  il)-y£}.(jv  wapu  rov  ^eov  fia^ovruv),  in  order  to  show  how 
boly  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them  must  be,  who  filled  the  same  office  as  that  of  the  angels 
between  God  and  men;  ayyeXoL^zirpeafieig^  Ki^pvKcr^  angels = ambassadors,  hendds.  Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  zv.  6,  3.  We  shall  refer  to  the  varied  application  of  this  idea  in  the  section 
OD  Doctrine. 
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church,  a  blind  zeal  for  adherence  to  the  letter  and  ceremonial  services 
has  been  wont  to  interpret  a  highly  spiritual  state,  which  will  not  follow 
the  rules  of  the  reigning  theological  school,  nor  suffer  itself  to  be  confined 
by  ancient  dogmas,  as  mere  fanaticism  or  blasphemy  ;*  and  so  it  was  on 
this  occasion.  The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  stopped  their  ears,  that 
they  might  not  be  defiled  by  his  blasphemies.  They  threw  themselves 
on  Stephen,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  city  in  order  to  stone  him  as  a 
blasphemer.  It  was  sentence  and  execution  all  at  once;  an  act  of  vio- 
lence without  regular  judicial  examination  ;  especially  as  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  the  Sanhedrim  could  decide  only  on  disciplinary  punish- 
ment, but  was  not  allowed  to  execute  a  capital  sentence  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Roman  governor.f  With  the  same  confidence  with 
which  Stephen,  amidst  the  rage  and  fury  of  his  enemies,  saw  the  Saviour 
of  whom  he  testified,  ruling  victorious — with  the  same  confidence  he 
directed  his  eyes  towards  him  in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  said,  "Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  !"J  And  as  he  had  only  Him  before  his  eyes,  it 
was  his  Spirit  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  Saviour's  last  words,  thus 
making  him  a  pattern  in  death,  as  he  had  been  in  life.  He  who,  when 
carried  away  with  holy  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God,  had  so  emphatically 
censured  the  baseness  of  the  Jews,  now  that  their  fury  attacked  his  own 
person,  prayed  only  that  their  sins  might  be  forgiven. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  death  of  Stephen  the  new  development  of  Christian 
truth  apparently  stopped ;  he  died  a  martyr,  not  only  for  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  in  general,  but  in  particular  for  this  freer  and  wider  application  of 
it,  which  began  with  him  and  seemed  to  expire  with  him.  Yet  from  the 
beginning  it  has  been  the  law  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  will  continue  to  be  down  to  the  last  glorious  result,  which  shall  con- 
summate the  whole  with  the  final  triumph  over  death — that  out  of  death 
a  new  life  conies  forth,  and  ^nartyrdom  for  the  divine  truth,  both  in  its 
general  and  particular  forms,  prepares  for  its  victory.  Such  was  the 
issue  here.  This  first  new  development  of  evangelical  truth  had  to  be 
checked  in  the  germ  in  order  to  shoot  forth  with  greater  vigor,  and  to  a 
wider  extent,  in  the  person  of  Paul ;  and  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  was 

*  Thus,  at  the  Council  of  Constanco,  it  was  condemned  as  a  violation  of  ecclesiastical 
subordination,  that  Huss  had  dared  to  appeal  to  Christ 

t  See  Life  of  Christ,  p.  412. 

\  I  can  find  no  reason  whatever  for  recognising  (as  Baur  has  done)  in  Stephen's  man- 
ner of  speaking  and  acting,  instead  of  the  image  of  Christ  as  impressed  by  his  Spirit  on 
bis  genuine  disciples,  nothing  but  the  impress  of  the  subjective  fiction  which  makes 
Stephen  a  copy  of  Christ.  To  support  the  latter  view,  it  is  urged  that  such  words  as 
Stephen  used  occur  in  Luke  xxiii.  34  and  46,  and  that  this  agreement  could  not  be  merely 
accidental,  but  points  to  one  source.  But  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  hteral  agreement 
which  exists  here,  can  only  be  so  explained,  since  it  may  be  very  naturaily  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  expressed  itself  in  the  words  of  Christ 
transmitted  to  us  by  Luke,  caused  Stephen  to  express  himself  in  the  same  way.  That 
fidse  testimony  against  Christ,  of  which  (Baur  would  have  us  believe)  the  false  testimony 
against  Stephen  is  an  imitation,  does  not  in  so  many  words  appear  in  Luke. 
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a  necessary  step  in  the  process.  If  this  new  development  had  been  fully 
exhibited  at  this  time,  the  other  publishers  of  the  gospel  would  have  been 
found  unprepared  for  it,  and  not  yet  capable  of  receiving  it.  .  But  in  the 
meantime,  these  persons,  by  a  variety  of  concurrent  circumstances,  were 
to  be  prepared  in  a  natural  way,  under  the  constant  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  this  deeper  insight  into  the  truth. 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  important  in  its  direct  effects  for  the 
spreading  of  the  faith,  since  it  might  be  expected  that,  under  the  imme- 
diate impression  made  by  the  sight  of  such  a  witness,  and  of  such  a  death, 
many  minds  not  altogether  unsusceptible,  nor  altogether  deluded  by  the 
power  of  error,  would  be  led  to  the  faith ;  but  yet  the  indirect  conse- 
quences were  still  more  important,  by  which  the  third  violent  persecu- 
tion was  raised  against  the  new  church  at  Jerusalem.  This  persecution 
must  have  been  more  severe  and  extensive  than  the  former ;  for  by  the 
manner  in  which  Stephen  entered  into  conflict  with  Pharisaism,  he  had 
roused  to  hostility  against  the  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees,  who  had  the  most  credit  with  the  common  people,  and 
were  powerful  and  active,  and  ready  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  attain 
their  object  whatever  it  might  be.  The  persecution  proceeding  from 
this  quarter  would  naturally  mark  as  its  special  victims  those  who  were 
colleagues  in  office  with  Stephen  as  deacons,  and  who  resembled  him  in 
their  Hellenistic  origin  and  education.  It  was,  however,  the  occasion  of 
spreading  the  gospel  beyond  the  bounds  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  and 
even  among  the  Gentiles.  With  this  progressive  outward  development 
of  the  gospel  was  also  connected  its  progressive  inward  development, 
the  consciousness  of  the  independence  and  intrinsic  capability  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  doctrine  destined  without  foreign  aid  to  impart  divine  life  and 
salvation  to  all  men,  among  all  nations  without  distinction.  As  we 
have  frequently  seen  that  the  hostilities  waged  against  a  truth  when 
first  brought  to  light,  with  which  its  publishers  have  had  to  contend, 
have  very  much  contributed  to  render  their  consciousness  of  it  more 
clear  and  complete,  and  to  make  them  better  acquainted  with  the  conse- 
quences that  flow  from  it, — so  here  also  the  opposition  of  Pharisaical 
Judaism  must  have  had  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  in  developing 
freer  views  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Hellenists. 

Here,  then,  we  stand  on  the  boundary-line  of  a  new  era^  both  of  the 
outward  and  inward  development  of  Christianity, 
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Samaria,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  Christ's  personal  ministry,  was 
the  first  place  out  of  Judea  where  the  gospel  was  preached  by  his 
apostles.*  Though  4he  people  of  this  country  received  no  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  sacred  excepting  the  Pentateuch,  yet  from  this  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  they  had  learned  to  exercise  faith  in  a  Messiah  who 
was  to  come ;  on  him  they  placed  their  hopes,  as  the  personage  who  was 
to  bring  back  all  things  to  their  right  relations,  and  thus  to  be  the  univer- 
sal Restorer.f  Political  considerations  did  not  with  them,  as  with  the 
Jews,  stand  in  the  w^ay  of  their  right  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  an  idea  specially  clung  to  by  them  in  their  mental  and  bodily 
misery ;  but*  they  were  deficient  in  that  right  understanding  of  it 
which  could  only  be  obtained  from  its  progressive  development  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  nor  could  the  deep  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption 
and  restoration  be  clearly  developed  among  them.  A  lively,  but  indefi- 
nite, obscure  longing  of  the  religious  nature  always  exposes  men  to 
manifold  and  most  dangerous  delusions,  and  in  times  of  vague  but  earnest 
inquiry,  various  kinds  of  extravagance  are  likely  to  prevail.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Samaritans.  As  at  that  time  in  other  parts  of  the 
East,  a  similar  indefinite  longing  afler  a  new  communication  from  Heaven 
— an  ominous  restlessness  in  the  minds  of  men,  such  as  generally  pre- 
cedes great  changes  in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  diffused  abroad  ;  so 
there  were  not  wanting  persons  to  misdirect  and  deceive  this  longing, 
while  they  falsely  promised  it  satisfaction.  Such  were  the  Goetae,  in 
whom  was  to  be  found  a  mixture  of  unconscious  self-deception  and  in- 
tentional falsehood ;  with  ideas,  proceeding  from  an  amalgamation  of 

♦  See  Life  of  Christ,  p.  180  flf. 

t  anwn  or  arpn.     See  Gesenius's  TVeihnachtsprogramm  De  SamarUanarum  Theoh- 
giot  (of  tlio  jear  1822),  and  his  Carmina  SamantanOf  p.  75. 
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Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Grecian  elements,  and  with  mystical,  sounding 
formulas  exactly  suited  to  a  vague  religious  longing,  they  made  great  pre^ 
tensions,  boasting  of  a  special  connexion  with  the  invisible  world ;  and 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  unknown  powers  of  nature,  and  by  various 
arts  of  conjuration,  they  excited  the  astonishment  of  credulous  people, 
and  obtained  credit  for  their  boastful  pretensions.  Such  persons  found 
at  that  time  an  easy  access  to  the  Samaritans  in  their  state  of  mental 
excitement.  To  this  class  of  men  belonged  a  Jewish  or  Samaritan  Go6s, 
named  Simon,  who,  by  his  pretended  magical  powers,  so  fascinated  the 
people,  that  they  said  he  must  be  more  than  man,  that  he  was  the  great 
power  which  emanated  from  the  invisible  God,  by  which  the  universe 
had  been  brought  forth,  now  appearing  on  earth  in  a  bodily  form.* 

The  idea  of  such  an  Intelligence  emanating  from  God,  as  proceeding 
from  the  first  act  of  the  divine  self-revelation,  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
of  developed  life,  prevailed  just  at  that  time  in  various  oriental- Alexan- 
drian and  Alexandrian-oriental  forms.  The  idea  also  of  the  incarnation  of 
higher  intelligences  generally,  and  of  this  highest  intelligence  in  par- 
ticular, was  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  notions  prevalent  in  those  parts. 
We  can  hardly  consider  everything  of  this  kind  as  a  mere  copy  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  incarnation,  or  recognise  in  it  a  sign  of  the  trans- 
forming power  of  the  new  Christian  spirit  over  the  intellectual  world  ; 
for  we  find  earlier  traces  of  such  ideas.f  But  the  prevalence  of  such 
ideas  proves  nothing  against  the  originality  of  Christianity,  or  of  any 
of  its  particular  doctrines.  On  the  one  hand,  we  should  not  refuse  to 
recognise  what  could  grow  from  the  germs  already  given  in  the  Old 
Testament,  whiph  was  the  preparative  covering  of  the  New,  or  from  its 
spirit  and  leading  ideas,  which  were  directed  to  Christ  as  the  end  of  all 
the  divine  revelations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recollqct,  that  as  the 
new  creation  effected  by  Christianity  was  followed  by  a  mighty  agitation 

*  PoEsiblj  the  words  of  which  this  Goes  mado  use,  ore  contained  in  the  apocryphal 
writings  of  the  Simonians ;  see  Jerome's  Commentary  on  Matt.  xziv.  "  Ego  sum  scrmo 
Dei  (6  Aoyof),  ego  sum  speciosus,  ego  paracletus,"  "  I  am  the  word  of  God  {6  Aoyof),  I 
am  the  illustrious,  I  am  the  Advocate," — (according  to  Philo,  the  Logos  is  Advocate, 
(iropaicAiyTof,  f/cerjyf,)  since  by  the  divine  reason  revealing  itself  in  the  phenomenal  world 
(ibe  voffrbv  irapddeiy/jia  rov  Koofiov)  the  connexion  between  God  and  the  phenomena  ia 
effected,  what  is  defective  in  the  latter  is  supplied;  De  Yita  Moais,  1.  iii.  673  ;  Do  Migra- 
tiono  Abrahami,p.  406,)— "ego  omnipotens,  ego  omnia  Dei,'*  "  I  am  omnipotent,  I,  all  things 
of  God  "  (according  to  Philo,  the  Logos  is  the  /ifr/w^oAif  ttuoOv  tuv  Svvufieuv  rov  i^coij 
chief  of  all  the  powers  of  God).  Still  this  is  uncertain,  for  the  sect  of  the  Simonians  might 
easily  borrow  these  expressions,  as  they  had  borrowed  other  things,  from  Christianity,  and 
attribute  them  to  Simon. 

f  In  a  Jewish  apocryphal  writing,  the  npoaevxf)  'Iwtr^^,  the  patriarch  Jacob  is  repre- 
sented as  an  iQcamation  of  the  highest  spirit  livmg  in  the  presence  of  the  divine  Original 
Being,  whose  true  divine  name  was  "  Israel,  man  beholding  Gk>d,"  'Itrpa^X,  dv;)p  dpuv  Oebv, 
"  the  first-born  of  every  living  thing  existing  by  God,"  irpctroyovoc  ttUvto^  (6ov  <^uovfitvov 
{nrb  Oeovj  (similar  expressions  to  those  used  by  Philo  respecting  the  Logos),  "  who  was  be- 
gotten before  all  angels,  the  first  minister  in  the  presence  of  God,"  6  kv  npoauKtf)  deoQ 
XttTovpydc  Trpwrof.    See  Origen,  t  ii.    §  25. 
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both  of  kindred  and  hostile  minds,  so  also  it  was  preceded  by  the  strong 
excitement  of  such  minds  as  were  unconsciously  anticipating  and  yearn- 
ing after  some  great  approaching  crisis,  by  a  presentiment  that  there 
would  be  such  a  revelation  of  the  spiritual  world  as  had  not  yet  been 
made  to  the  human  race.  And  from  a  teleological  point  of  view,  we  re- 
cognise Christianity  as  the  fina>  aim  of  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  course  of 
human  development,  when  we  at  this  period  find  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
surcharged  with  ideas,  which  served  to  prepare  a  more  susceptible  soil 
for  Christianity  and  its  leading  doctrines,  and  to  form  a  back-ground  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  divine  transactions  which  it  announced. 

Philip  the  Deacon,  being  compelled  to  leave  Jerusalem  by  the  perse- 
cution which  ensued  on  Stephen's  death,  was  induced  to  take  refuge  in 
Samaria.  He  came  to  a  city  of  that  country,*  where  Simon  was  uni- 
versally esteemed,  and  looked  upon  with  wonder  and  reverence  as  a 
supernatural  being.  When  he  saw  the  people  so  devoted  to  a  destruct- 
ive delusion,  he  felt  impelled  by  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  the  sal- 
vation of  men,  to  impart  that  to  them  which  alone  could  give  true  satisfac- 
tion to  their  spiritual  necessities.  Bift  men  in  this  situation  were  not 
yet  susceptible  of  the  spiritual  power  of  truth  ;  it  was  needful  to  pave 
a  way  to  their  hearts  by  preparatory  impressions  on  the  senses.  As 
Philip,  by  divine  aid,  performed  things  which  Simon  with  all  his  magical 
arts  could  not  effect,  especially  healing  the  sick  (which  he  accomplished 
by  prayer  and  calling  on  the  name  of  Christ),  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  men  to  Him  in  whose  name  and  power  he  had  effected  such  things  for 
them,  and  in  their  sight ;  he  then  took  occasion  to  discourse  more  fully 
of  Him,  his  works,  and  the  kingdom  that  he  had  established  among  men, 
and  by  degrees  the  divine  power  of  truth  laid  hold  of  their  hearts. 
When  Simon  saw  his  followers  deserting  him,  and  was  himself  astounded 
at  the  works  performed  by  Philip,  he  thought  it  best  to  acknowledge  a 
power  so  superior  to  his  own.  He  therefore  professed  himself  a  disciple 
of  Philip,  and  was,  like  the  rest,  baptized  by  him ;  but  as  the  sequel 
proves,  we  cannot  infer  from  this  that  the  publication  of  the  gospel  had 
made  an  impression  on  his  heart ;  it  seems  most  probable  that  he  inter- 
preted what  had  occurred  according  to  his  own  views.  The  miracles 
performed  by  Philip  had  led  him  to  the  conviction,  that  he  was  in  league 
with  some  superhuman  spirit ;  he  looked  on  baptism  as  an  initiation  into 
the  compact,  and  hoped  that,  by  forming  such  a  compact,  he  might  ob- 
tain an  interest  in  such  higher  power,  and  use  it  for  his  own  ends ;  he 
wished,  in  short,  to  combine  the  new  magic  or  theurgy  with  his  own. 
As  we  have  already  remarked,  it  was  a  standing  regulation  in  primitive 

*  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  city  of  Samaria  ifi  intended  ;  for  there  is  no  reason,  with 
some  expositors  of  Acts  viii.  5,  to  consider  the  genitive  as  the  sign  of  apposition.  As  in 
the  whole  chapter  Samaria  is  the  designation  of  the  country,  it  is  most  natural  to  under- 
stand it  is  so  in  this  passage.  In  the  14th  verso,  by  Samaria  is  certainly  meant  the 
country,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  absolutely  the  whole  land  had  received  the 
goepel. 
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times.,  that  all  those  who  professed  to  believe  th«  announcement  of  Jesua 
as  the  Messiah  should  be  baptized.  And  since  Simon  now  renounced  his 
magical  arts,  which  were  quite  out  of  repute,  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  rejected. 

It  must  have  occasioned  great  sui^prise  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  to 
hear  that  Christianity  had  first  gained  an  entrance  among  a  people  who 
were  not  considered  as  belonging  to  the  theocratic  nation.     Not  that  any 
such  scruples  could  be  felt,  as  were  afterward  excited  at  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  since  the  Samaritans,  in  common  with  the 
Jews,  practised  circumcision  and  observed  the  Law  of  Moses.    Moreover, 
Christ  himself  had  set  the  example  by  his  personal  ministry  among  the 
Samaritans,  and  had  so  far  counteracted  the  prejudice  against  them. 
Yet  the  disunion  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  was  so  great  that 
the  former  could  not  view  without  some  mistrust   the  formation  of  a 
church  among  the  latter,  and  believed  that  they  must  ascertain  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Gospel  operated  among  them  before  they  could  acknow- 
ledge the  new  believers  as  Christian  brethren.     There  must  have  been  a 
special  reason  for  the  mission  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  to  Samaria. 
If  we  were  to  infer  the  object  of  their  mission  from  the  consequences  that 
followed  it, — as  if  these  gifts  of  the  Spirit  could  not  be  imparted  by  a 
deacon,  but  required  the  superior  agency  of  the  apostles, — we  should  pro- 
ceed on  an  ungrounded  supposition  ;  and  to  infer  the  design  from  the 
consequences,  is,  as  is  clear,  always  very  uncertain.     With  much  greater 
right  we  may  suppose,  that  a  kind  of  mistrust  was  the  cause  of  this 
mission.     This  mistrust  must  have  related  either  to  those  among  whom 
Philip  labored,  or  to  himself  the  laborer.     It  might  certainly  be  the  lat- 
ter,  as   Baur   supposes, — a  consequence  of  the  continually  increasing 
opposition  between  the  Christians  of  Palestinian  and  those  of  Hellenistic 
descent  and  education,  a  trace  that  the  old  church  could  not  fully  trust 
the  freer  mode  of  thinking  among  the  Hellenistic  preachers,  which  already 
began  to  be  growing  out  of  Christianity.     But  with  greater  certainty 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  this  mission  as  owing  to  the  national  dis- 
trust felt  towards  the  Samaritans.     Both  grounds  of  mistrust  might  in- 
deed be  blended  together,  yet  we  find  in  the  narrative  no  point  of  con- 
nexion for  the  first.     At  all  events  it  is  evident,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Gospel  gained  entrance  among  the  Samaritans  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  two  apostles  as  defective.     Jesus  had  indeed  been  acknow- 
ledged as  the  Messiah,  and  baptism  had  been  administered  in  his  name, 
but  the  believers  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  what  this 
might  be  could  only  be  known  from  inward  experience,  and  this  was  still 
something  foreign  to  the  Samaritans.     They  had  received  the  baptism 
of  water  without  receiving  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.     The  cause  of  this 
may  be  traced  to  the  manner  in  which  they  became  believers ;  for  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  law  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  the 
effects  of  faith  are  conditioned  by  its  quality,  and  this  again,  by  the 
mode  of  its  origination.     Among  the  Samaritans,  living  faith  in  the  Re- 
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deemer  appears  to  havg  been  still  wanting,  since  it  was  not  a  feeling  of 
the  need  of  redemption  founded  in  the  consciousness  of  sin  that  had  led 
them  to  believe  ;  their  faith  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  right  religious  and  moral  principle.  It  was  at  first  in  their  minds 
only  an  undefined  and  obscure  longing  after  fresh  and  higher  revelations, 
and  this  longing  was  still  more  perverted  from  its  true  aim  by  the  de- 
ceptive arts  of  the  Goes,  Simon,  which,  from  the  partial  satisfaction  they 
gave,  led  them  still  further  astray.  The  superiority  of  Philip,  which 
was  evinced  in  his  works,  had  moved  them  afterwards  to  believe  him 
rather  than  Simon,  to  place  confidence  in  his  words  rather  than  in  Simon's. 
Still  this  was  a  faith  which  proceeded  from  impressions  on  the  senses,  and 
depended  on  the  person  of  him  whom  they  had  beheld  performing  such 
wonderful  works.  What  Philip  announced  to  them,  and  they  had  been 
moved  by  outward  appearances  to  acknowledge  as  true,  still  remained  to 
them  something  external.  The  Christ  whom  he  preached  was  to  them 
only  an  outward  object  of  faith,  and  had  not  yet  passed  into  their  inner 
life.  The  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  still  something  foreign  which 
astonished  them  in  its  effects  produced  through  another  person.  They  still 
lacked  an  individual,  independent  divine  hfe.  Hence  they  could  not  yet 
understand  what  the  Holy  Ghost  might  be.  Certainly  the  two  apostles 
would  perceive  that  what  Philip  had  effected  was  only  the  beginning, 
and  that  still  more  must  take  place,  in  order  to  found  a  true  Christian 
church. 

We  have  not  a  full  account  in  the  Acts  of  what  was  done  by  Peter 
and  John,  but  simply  the  general  results.  No  doubt  these  apostles  car- 
ried on  the  work  of  Philip  by  preaching  and  prayer.  After  such  a  pre- 
paration, the  believers  were  assembled,  and  the  apostles  prayed  that 
Christ  might  glorify  himself  in  them,  as  in  all  believers,  by  marks  of  the 
communication  of  divine  life,  employing  the  usual  sign  of  Christian  con- 
secration, the  laying  on  of  hands.  Manifestations  now  followed  similar 
to  those  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  believers  were  thus  recognised 
and  attested  to  be  a  Christian  church,  standing  in  an  equal  rank  with  the 
first  church  at  Jerusalem.  But  Simon  was  naturally  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  spiritual  connexion  of  these  manifestations ;  he  saw  in  all 
of  them  merely  the  workings  of  magical  forms  and  charms,  a  magic 
differing  not  in  nature  but  only  in  degree  from  what  he  practised  him- 
self Hence  he  imagined  that  the  apostles  might  communicate  these 
magical  powers  to  him  also,  by  virtue  of  which  all  those  on  whom  he  laid 
hands  would  become  filled  with  divine  power,  and  with  this  view  he 
offered  them  money.  Peter  spurned  this  proposal  with  abhorrence,  and 
now  first  saw  in  its  true  light  the  real  character  of  Simon,  who,  in 
joining  himself  to  believers,  had  pretended  to  be  what  he  was  not. 
Peter's  terrible  rebuke  presents  him  to  us  as  a  faithful  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  insisting  most  impressively  on  the  supreme  importance  of  dis- 
position in  everything  which  is  imparted  by  Christianity,  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  art  of  magic,  which  disregards  the  necessary  connexion 
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of  the  divine  and  supernatural  with  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  drags 
them  down  into  the  circle  of  the  natural,  and  attempts  to  appropriate  to 
itself  divine  power  by  means  of  something  else  than  that  which  is  allied 
to  it  in  human  nature,  and  is  the  only  possible  point  of  connexion  for  it.* 
These  were  Peter's  words :  "  Thy  gold,  with  which  thou  attemptest  to 
traffic  in  impiety,  perish  with  thee.  Do  not  deceive  thyself,  as  if  with 
this  disposition  thou  couldst -have  any  part  in  what  is  promised  to  believ- 
ers. Thou  hast  no  share  in  this  matter,f  for  God,  who  sees  what  is 
within,  is  not  deceived  by  thy  hypocritical  professions.  Before  his  eyes 
thy  intentions  are  manifest.  With  sincere  repentance  for  such  wicked- 
ness, pray  to  God  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  forgive  thee  this  wicked 
design."  This  rebuke  made  a  great  impression  at  the  time  on  Simon's 
conscience,  inclined  more  to  superstition  than  to  faith,  and  awakened  a ' 
feeling  not  of  repentance  for  the  sinfulness  of  his  disposition,  but  of  ap- 
prehension of  the  divine  vengeance.  He  entreated  the  apostles  that 
they  would  pray  to  the  Lord  for  him,  that  what  they  had  threatened 
him  with  might  not  come  to  pass. 

As  is  usual  with  such  sudden  impressions  on  the  senses,  the  effect  on 
Simon  was  only  transient,  for  all  the  further  notices  we  have  of  him  show 
that  he  soon  returned  to  his  former  courses.  About  ten  or  twenty 
years  later,  we  meet  with  a  Simon  in  the  company  of  Felix,  the  Roman 
Procurator  of  Palestine,  so  strikingly  resembliug  this  man,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  consider  them  as  identical. |     The  latter  Simon  appears  as  an 

•  The  poetical  fancies  of  Christian  antiquity,  which  make  Peter  the  representative  of 
the  principle  of  simple  faith  in  revelation,  and  Simon  the  representative  of  the  magical  and 
theosophic  tendency  in  the  human  mind,  have  a  great  truth  at  their  basis.  But  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Acts  is  clearly  distinguished  by  the  genuine  historical  impress  from  all  those 
fiincies,  so  that  no  one,  unless  his  mind  be  so  far  perverted  as  to  have  lost  all  perception 
of  the  difference  between  fiction  and  historical  reality,  can  fail  to  recognise  it. 

f  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  understand  ^6yo^  (Acts  viii.  21)  in  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  -lan  =  /^^/io,  (thing  spoken  of,  matter,)  and  suppose  that  Peter  only  told  Simon 
that  he  could  have  no  share  in  that  thing,  in  that  higher  power  which  he  hankered  after. 
In  this  general  sense,  ^rffia  is  indeed  used  in  the  Now  Testament,  but  not  the  more 
definite  term  loyo^.  And  according  to  this  interpretation,  Peter  would  say  less  than  the 
context  requires;  for  looking  at  the  connexion  of  v.  21  with  20  and  22,  it  is  plain,  he  did 
not  merely  say,  that  Simon  with  such  a  disposition  was  excluded  from  participating  in 
this  higher  power,  but  also,  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  ho  was  thereby  bringing  con- 
demnation on  himself.  Hence  we  understand  the  word  7.6yo^  in  the  common  New  Testa- 
ment meaning  of  divine  doctrine — "  the  doctrine  or  truth  announced  by  us" — ^at  the  same 
time  including  by  synecdoche,  all  tliat  a  person  would  bo  authorized  to  r  eceive  by  the 
appropriation  of  this  doctrine.  I  am  not  convinced  by  what  Meyer  in  his  commentary, 
p.  1 23,  urges  against  this  interpretation,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  connexion,  in  which 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  doctrine.  For  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  the  power  of 
working  miracles  could  not  be  separated  from  the  pubHcation  of  the  gospel  and  faith  in  it ; 
and  as  Simon  in  the  disposition  of  his  mind  was  far  from  the  gospel,  and  could  stand  in 
no  sort  of  fellowship  with  it,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  could  have  no  share 
in  the  ability  to  work  such  miracles. 

J  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  difibrence  of  country,  for  the  Simon  to  whom  we  refer, 
and  whom  Joeephus  mentions  (Antiq.  Book  xz.  ch.  vlL  §  2),  was  a  Jew  from  Cypras ; 
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unprincipled  magician,*  to  whom  all  persons,  whatever  their  character, 
were  welcome,  provided  they  gave  credit  to  his  enchantments.  With 
equal  arrogance,  he  disclaimed  all  respect  for  the  ancient  forms  of  relig- 
ion, and  for  the  laws  of  morality.  He  was  a  confidant  of  the  Roman 
procurator  Felix,  and  therefore  could  never  have  opposed  his  vicious 
inclinations,  but  on  the  contrary  he  made  his  magic  subservient  to  their 
gratificatioq ;  he  thus  bound  Felix  more  closely  to  himself,  as  a  single 
example  will  show.  The  immoral  Felix  had  indulged  a  passion  for 
Drusilla,  sister  of  King  Herod  Agrippa,  and  wife  of  King  Azizus  of 
Emesa,  a  Jewish  proselyte.  Simon  allowed  himself  to  be  the  tool  of 
Felix,  for  gratifying  his  unlawful  desires.  He  persuaded  Drusilla  that 
by  his  superhuman  power  he  could  ensure  great  happiness  for  her,  pro- 
vided she  married  Felix,  and  managed  to  overcome  her  scruples  of  con- 
science against  marrying  a  heathen.  The  character  of  this  Simon  is 
stamped  on  the  later  theosophic  goetic  sect  of  the  Simoniaus,  whose 
tenets  were  a  mixture  of  Oriental,  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Grecian  reli- 
gious elements.  The  germ  of  their  principles  may  be  plainly  traced  back 
to  this  Simon,  though  we  cannot  attribute  to  him  the  complete  system 
of  this  sect  as  it  existed  in  the  second  century. 

The  two  apostles  returned  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  what  they  had 
witnessed  convinced  them  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  Samaritans  for  re- 
ceiving the  gospel,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  pub- 
lishing it  in  all  the  parts  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed. 
But  Philip  extended  his  missionary  journey  further,  and  became  the  in- 
strument of  bringing  the  first  seeds  of  the  gospel  into  Ethiopia,  (the 
kingdom  of  Candace  at  Meroe,)  though,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  his- 
tory goeSjf  without  any  important  consequences.  But,  what  is  more 
deserving  of  notice,  he  published  the  gospel  in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  on 
the  southern  and  northern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  at  last,  pro- 
bably after  a  considerable  time,  he  settled  at  Cassarea  Stratonis,  where 


but  Simon  Magus,  according  to  Justin  Martyr,  himself  a  native  of  Samaria,  was  bom  at  a 
place  called  Gittim,  in  Samaria.  Yet  this  evidence  is  not  decisive,  for  a  tradition  so  long 
after  the  time,  though  prevalent  in  the  country  where  Simon  made  his  appearance,  might 
be  erroneous.  What  has  been  said  since  I  wrote  the  above,  against  the  identity  of  Uio 
two  Simons,  is  not  demonstrative,  though  I  willingly  allow,  that  since  the  name  of  Simon 
was  a  very  common  one  among  the  Jews,  and  such  itinerant  Gdetae  were  not  seldom 
to  be  met  with,  the  time  also  not  perfectly  agreeing,  the  identity  must  bo  left  rather 
doubtful. 

*  /tuyov  elvai  (TKijnTOfievoVy  says  Josophus. 

f  It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  introduction  of  Christianity  was  not  partially  made 
before  the  mission  of  Frumentius,from  another  direction,  and  in  a  different  part  of  Ethi- 
opia ;  whether  many  things  in  the  doctrine  and  usages  of  the  present  Abyssinian  church, 
with  which  wo  have  been  better  acquainted  by  means  of  Gobat's  Journal,  do  not  indicate 
a  Jewish -Christian  origin.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  late  Rcltig  has  brought  forward 
these  questions  in  the  "  Studien  und  Kritikeny  Perhaps  intercourse  with  that  ancient 
church  will  open  to  us  some  sources  of  information  for  answering  them. 
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on  his  arrival  he  found  a  Christian  society  ah*eady  formed,  which  he 
enlarged  and  huilt  up  in  the  faith. 

Though  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who  were  driven  by  perse- 
cution from  Jerusalem  were,  doubtless,  by  that  event  led  to  spread  the 
gospel  even  in  Syria  and  the  neighboring  districts,  yet  their  labors  were 
confined  to  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hellenists,  such  as  Philip  and 
others,  who  originally  came  from  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  made  their  way 
among  the  Gentiles*  also,  to  whom  they  were  allied  by  language  and 
education,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  other  Jews.  They  presented 
them  with  the  gospel  independent  of  the  Mosaic  law,  without  attempting 
to  make  them  Jews  before  they  became  Christians.  Thus  the  principles 
held  by  the  enlightened  Stephen,  the  truths  for  which,  in  part,  he  had 
suffered  martyrdom,  were  by  them  first  brought  into  practice  and  real- 
ized. But  if  now  in  this  way,  independently  of  the  exertions  of  the 
apostles  in  Judea,  and  the  development  of  Christianity  in  a  Jewish  form, 
churches  had  been  raised  of  purely  Hellenistic  materials  among  the 
heathen,  free  altogether  from  Judaism,  and  if  Paul  had  then  appeared  to 
extend  and  confirm  this  tendency  still  farther,  the  consequence  might 
have  been,  that  the  older  apostles  would  have  maintained  with  greater 
stiffness  their  former  convictions,  in  opposition  to  this  freer  direction 
of  Christianity,  and  thus,  by  the  overweight  of  human  peculiarities  in  the 
first  publishers  of  the  gospel,  a  violent  and  irreconcilable  opposition 
might  have  divided  the  church  into  two  hostile  contending  parties.  It 
could  not  have  happened  otherwise  if  the  germinating  differences,  left 
altogether  to  theVnselves,  as  in  later  times,  had  been  so  developed  that  at 
last  each  must  exclude  the  other  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  universal  church, 
prevailing  by  its  higher  unity  over  all  human  differences,  could  never 
have  been  realized.  But  this  disturbing  influence,  with  which  the  self- 
seeking  and  one-sided  bias  of  human  nature  threatened  from  the  begin- 
ning to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  divine  work,  was  counteracted  by  the 
still  mightier  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  never  allows  human  dif- 
ferences to  develop  themselves  to  such  an  extreme,  but  is  able  to  main- 
tain unity  in  manifoldness.  We  may  distinctly  recognise  the  Providence 
of  Divine  Wisdom — which  gives  scope  to  the  free  agency  of  man,  but 
knows  exactly  when  it  is  needful,  for  the  success  of  the  divine  work,  to 
impart  its  immediate  illumination — if  we  observe  that  when  the  apostles 
needed  a  wider  development  of  their  Christian  views  for  the  exercise  of 
their  calling,  and  the  want  of  such  development  might  have  been  highly 
injurious,  just  at  that  precise  nwment  the  needed  insight  was  imparted 
to  them,  by  a  memorable  coincidence  of  an  internal  revelation  with  a 
train  of  outward  circumstances.  The  Apostle  Peter  was  the  chosen 
instrument  on  this  occasion. 


*  In  Acts  xl  20,  the  common  reading  iXXrjvioTdc  is  evidently  to  be  rejected,  as  formed 
from  a  false  gloss,  and  the  reading  which  refers  to  the  Gentiles  (lAA^voc)  must  be  eubsti- 
tuted  as  undoubtedly  oorreot. 

6 
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But  before  we  proceed  any  farther,  we  must  take  notice  of  what  has 
been  urged  from  two  different  directions  against  tlie  credibility  of  the 
account  in  the  Acts  which  we  here  follow,  and  against  the  internal  pro- 
bability of  the  wliole  narrative.*  The  position  which  Peter  afterwards 
occupied  in  relation  to  Paul  and  to  the  preaching  of  Paul  among  the 
heathen,  must  testify,  it  is  said,  against  his  having  attained  to  views 
similar  to  those  of  Paul,  in  a  peculiar,  independent  manner.  It  is 
thousjht  that  Peter's  vacillation  as  exhibited  in  his  conference  with  Paul 
at  Antioch,  would  be  inexplicable  on  such  a  supposition,  but  that  every 
difficulty  will  be  removed,  if  we  suppose  that  Peter  was  forced  from 
^vithout,  in  opposition  to  his  own  convictions  and  mode  of  thinking,  by 
the  personal  superiority  of  Paul,  and  the  undeniable  facts  of  his  minis- 
try, to  admit  an  independent  development  of  Christianity  among  the 
Gentiles. 

But  is  it,  then,  really  probable,  that  men  who  were  wedded  to  the 
mode  of  thinking  which  made  participation  in  the  salvation  of  the  Mes- 
siah dependent  on  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  should  allow  them- 
selves so  easily  to  be  moved,  solely  and  entirely  by  the  mental  supe- 
riority of  an  individual  who,  from  the  difference  between  his  own  stand 
point  and  theirs,  must  have  been  the  less  fitted  to  operate  upon  them, 
or  by  an  adduction  of  facts  which  testified  of  the  similar  effects  of  faith 
in  Gentiles  and  Jews,  to  the  admission  of  a  principle  which  ran  counter 
to  the  whole  system  of  their  deeply-rooted  convictions  ?  We  know  full 
well,  how  hard  it  is  to  conquer  inveterate  prejudices  by  an  appeal  to  ex- 
ternal facts — how  strongly  men  are  disposed  to  explain  away,  or  to  in- 
terpret in  their  own  favor,  all  facts  which  may  testify  against  their  pre- 
judices. And  would  a  man  of  Peter's  strongly  marked  individuality, 
be  the  kind  of  person  to  be  induced  to  give  up  his  principles,  by  an  in- 
fluence wholly  external,  without  any  immediate  point  of  connexion  in  his 
own  course  of  development?  It  will  be  a  far  more  natural  explanation, 
if  we  can  show  a  preparation  for  such  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  Peter  through  the  medium  of  his  own  inward  experience.  The  first 
point  of  connexion  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  truth  announced  by  Chiist, 
and  in  his  words,  which  led  to  an  apprehension  of  it.  If  this  be  ad- 
mitted, it  will  be  self-evident  how  a  development  proceeding  from  Peter's 
own  Christian  consciousness  might  gradually  prepare  him  for  such  an 
acknowledgment.  But  this  development  from  within  might  also  be  sup- 
ported by  outward  facts,  which  might  easily  be  forthcoming,  if,  before 
the  entrance  of  Paul  on  his  apostleship,  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  had 
anyhow  come  into  contact  with  the  Gentiles ;  when  it  would  be  per- 
ceived that  among  them  also  the  hearts  of  men  invited  and  admitted  it, 

♦  By  Gfrorer,  in  hia  work,  "  Die  hoilige  Sage,"  1  Abth.  s.  444,  and  by  Baur,  in  his 
oden-quoted  work  on  Paul  Gfrorer  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  Acts  consist 
of  two  distinct  parts,  and  that  the  first  part  was  composed  by  a  follower  of  Peter ;  and 
Baar,  on  the  supposition  tliat  the  whole  was  pervaded  by  a  henotic  or  conciliatory  design  * 
but  they  both  arrive  at  similar  results. 
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But,  of  course,  Christian  truth  cannot  gain  full  possession  of  the  inner  man 
without  a  struggle.  Everywhere  we  shall  have  been  prepared  to  expect 
in  the  development  of  Christianity  a  co-operation  of  the  fftipernatural  and 
the  natural.  And  now  when  we  find  an  account  handed  down  which  cor- 
responds to  all  these  points,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  im- 
press of  nature  and  of  truth.  Idea  and  history  are  brought  into  unison 
with  each  other.  Moreover,  Peter  evidently  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  James  and  Paul,  and  to  this  intermediate  position  must  there- 
fore correspond  also  his  own  course  of  development. 

If  we  examine  it  closely,  what  Paul  says  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  respecting  his  relation  to  Peter,  and  that  apostle's 
relation  to  Judaism,  so  far  from  contradicting  the  view  we  are  advocat- 
ing, perfectly  agrees  with  it.  If  we  carefully  weigh  what  Paul  there 
says,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to  assume  such  a  course  in  Peter's  devel- 
opment as  has  been  indicated. 

When  Peter,  under  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Antioch, 
was  led  to  abstain  from  free  intercourse  with  the  Gentile  Christians, 
Paul  did  not  consider  it  necessary  first  of  all  to  convince  him  of  the  truths 
that  were  opposed  to  his  line  of  conduct,  but  taking  for  granted  his 
theoretic  agreement  with  him,  only  accused  him  of  the  contradiction 
between  his  principles  and  his  conduct  at  that  time.  He  could  not  have 
expressed  more  strongly  the  freedom  with  which  Peter  had  hitherto 
acted  in  reference  to  the  Mosaic  Law;  Gal.  ii.  14,  *'If  thou,  being  a 
Jew,  livest  after  ^e  manner  of  the  Gentiles  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why 
compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  the  Jews  ?"  It  is  evident  from 
these  very  words  of  Paul,  that  Peter  had  expressed  by  his  actions  the 
conviction  that  salvation  did  not  depend  on  the  observance  of  the  law  ; 
that  he  had  felt  no  scruple  to  live  with  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile,  as  Paul, 
in  V.  16,  avers,  speaking  from  his  own  stand-point  and  that  of  Peter  as 
identical ;  "  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ." 
In  V.  18,  he  charges  him  with  seeking  to  restore  what  ho  had  already 
destroyed  ;  which  can  only  refer  to  that  renunciation  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
which  was  involved  in  Peter's  former  line  of  conduct  Here,  therefore, 
such  a  revolution  is  presupposed  in  Peter's  views  as  cannot  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  influence  of  another  person  on  his  mind.  If  it  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  influence  of  Paul  alone,  should  we  not  find  a  hint  refer- 
ring to  it  in  some  part  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  ?  Had  not  Paul,  when  he 
declared  that  he  needed  not  first  to  learn  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  from 
the  apostles  in  Palestine  — that  from  the  beginning  he  had  acted  inde- 
pendently in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel — the  most  natural  opportunity 
for  making  this  claim,  that  Peter  first  through  him  had  learnt  the  true 
nature  of  the  Gospel  in  relation  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  to  do  homage  to 
the  principles  first  of  all  laid  down  by  himself  as  the  only  correct  ones  ? 

The  narrative  in  the  Acts  furnishes  us  here  with  the  only  right  clue  to 
the  coarse  of  Peter's  religious  development,  the  clue  which  we  are  com* 
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pelled  also  to  seek  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  narrative  is  in  fact 
drawn  from  life,  and  contains  in  it  all  the  elements  from  which  a  natural 
vivid  representation  can  be  formed,  although  the  author  himself  has  been 
at  no  pains  to  make  it  such.*  It  cannot  be  called  an  arbitrary  manufac- 
ture of  history,  if  we  employ  the  same  means  which  every  historian 
must  use  where  he  has  to  form  a  vivid  historical  representation  from  an 
account  which  does  not  develop  all  the  points  requisite  for  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  the  facts.  Necessarily  he  must  amplify  many  things 
which  are  not  literally  contained  in  the  account  lying  before  him,  but  of 
which  the  outlines  are  given,  if  he  would  unite  everything  in  one  picture 
according  to  the  laws  of  analogy.  In  the  account  given  in  the  Acts,  the 
chief  concern  is  to  give  prominence  to  the  supernatural  and  the  divine ; 
that  is  here  the  one  side  belonging  to  historical  truth ;  the  natural  cir- 
cumstances and  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  to  which  the 
narrator  did  not  direct  his  attention,  we  must  endeavor  to  fill  out 
according  to  the  indications  contained  in  the  account  itself. 

The  impulse  once  given  to  the  further  spread  of  the  Gospel  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Judea  could  not  stop.  Thus  we  find  churches  founded  in  the 
west  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  though  of  their  origin  we 
have  no  distinct  account.  Possibly  the  happy  effects  of  their  visit  to  the 
Samaritans  induced  both  the  apostles,  or  at  least  the  energetic  Peter,  to 
extend  their  missionary  labors.  Or  it  might  be,  that  the  scattering 
abroad  of  the  believers,  occasioned  by  the  persecution  against  Stephen, 
led  to  the  founding  of  these  churches.  At  all  events  it  was  natural — 
since  the  apostles  were  at  first  the  Patriarchs  (so  to  speak)  of  the  whole 
church,  and  in  the  original  community  of  believers  everything  was  under 
their  guidance — that  the  newly-founded  foreign  churches  should  also 
stand  under  their  superintendence.  And  in  virtue  of  the  gift  of  church- 
guidance  peculiar  to  Peter,  recognised  and  actually  claimed  for  him  by 
Christ  himself,  the  business  of  taking  the  oversight  of  the  younger 
churches  must  have  been  specially  committed  to  him.     A  visitation 


*  Even  Baur  has  acknowledged  that  the  notion  of  a  mTthical  composition  is  not  ad- 
missible here.  He  thinks  that  he  has  detected  a  designed  fabrication  for  an  apologetic^ 
conciliatory  object  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  book  of  the  Acts.  But  as  we  cannot 
in  general  find  in  the  simple  character  of  this  book  any  ground  or  point  of  connexion  to 
support  the  charge  of  such  &/raii8  pia  pervading  the  whole  of  it,  so  we  think  that  as  to 
this  particular  part,  whoever  views  the  narrative  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  must  decide 
against  Baur's  unnatural,  artificial  construction  of  it  The  vision  that  happened  to  Peter 
which  related  to  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah, was  copied  (according  to  Baur)  from  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  Paul,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accrediting  his  call  as  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  (p.  VS,)  and  contained  the  legiti- 
mation of  those  rights.  Such  things  may,  indeed,  be  imagined  if  persons  are  disposed  to 
feshion  the  materials  lying  before  them  according  to  their  arbitrary  preconceptions,  or  if 
they  look  at  everything  only  through  spectacles  of  their  own  making,  and  see  in  aU 
things  the  reflection  of  their  own  odd  fanciea  But  whoever  is  not  suffering  from  sncb 
optical  infirmity,  will  find  nothing  whatever  in  this  whole  narrative  which  can  justify  such 
ftoompariBOD. 
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journey  of  this  kind  led  him  to  the  churches  founded  in  the  west  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.*  He  was  still  accustomed  to  labor  only 
among  the  Jews  ;  yet  he  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  visited  a  people 
not  belonging  to  the  theocratic  nation,  the  Samaritans,  who  had  expe- 
rienced the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  faith  in  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth as  the  Messiah.  Already  he  would  have  heard  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles  by  the  scattered  Hellenists,  and  of  the 
susceptibility  which  was  found  to  exist  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles ; 
perhaps,  also,  he  had  had  an  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry 
among  the  Jews  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world,  of  noticing 
traces  of  that  deep  concern  with  which  many  Gentiles  listened  to  his 
preaching.  And  what  he  actually  witnessed  might  bring  to  his  remem- 
brance many  things  which  Christ  intimated  in  his  discourses.  Thus  there 
might  be  a  preparation  for  the  entrance  of  new  light  into  his  soul,  though 
it  could  not  penetrate  all  at  once.  There  was  necessarily  a  conflict  in  his 
Boul  between  the  rays  of  the  new  light,  and  the  darkness  arising  from 
his  earlier  habits  of  thinking.  But  now  a  divine  call  reached  him  from 
without,  and  co-operated  with  what  was  taking  place  within  his  breast. 
As  among  the  Gentiles,  at  that  time,  there  were  many  noble-minded 
men,  dissatisfied  with  the  ancient  superstition,  who  longed  with  conscious 
or  unconscious  anxiety  after  a  divine  revelation  which  might  impart  the 
confidence  of  religious  convictionf  raised  above  the  strife  of  human 
opinions,  so  we  recognise  in  the  centurion  Cornelius  a  representative  of 
this  better  class  of  Gentiles,  an  historical  image  from  the  life,  and  no 
mythical  personage.  He  belonged  to  the  Roman  cohort  which  formed 
the  garrison  of  Ciesarea  Stratonis,  a  town  on  the  sea-coast,  thirty-five 
miles  from  Joppa.  This  man  appears  first,  like  many  of  those  among 
the  Gentiles  who  were  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  religious  wants,  and 
were  seeking  after  the  truth,  to  have  turned  from  the  popular  polytheism 

♦  Acta  be.  31.  Baur's  assertion  (p.  40),  that  this  was  undertaken  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  more  liberal  principles  spread  abroad  by  the  Hellenists,  wo  cauuot  regard  as  pro- 
perly supported,  since  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  narrative  itself.  Nor  docs  it  by 
any  naeans  follow,  because  there  is  nothing  said  here  of  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  these  things,  therefore,  in  the  ministry  of  the  apostles 
among  the  Samaritans  are  unhistorical.  Although  both  journeys  come  under  Ihe  com- 
mon category  of  visitations,  yet  the  difference — a  difforencp  of  object  and  in  the  mode  of 
operation  arising  from  the  different  class  of  persons,  in  one  case  the  Samaritans,  in  the 
other  the  dispersed  Jews,  among  whom  the  foundation  of  the  Church  had  been  already 
laid — ^is  not  on  that  account  destroyed. 

f  A  prophetic  longing,  such  as  is  contained  in  those  words  in  Plato's  Phajdon,  although 
it  might  not  be  so  strictly  intended  by  the  philosopher,  where  it  is  said,  that  "  taking  the 
best  and  hardest  to  be  refuted  of  human  opinions,  a  man  must  venture  on  the  voyage  of 
life,  carried  over  on  this,  as  on  a  raft,  unless  he  can  be  carried  over  more  securely  and 
with  less  danger  in  a  more  trustworthy  conveyance,  or  some  divine  word :''  rbi>  yovv 
pe?.riOT0v  tCv  dv&pomvuv  TMyav  TiajSovra  koI  dva€^e?.tyKT6TaToi;  IttI  tovtov  oxovfinov^ 
uoTTtp  hrl  oxe^ViC  Ktvdvvevovra  dia7r2,evaai  rdv  (iiov'  el  fir}  Tig  Svvairo  dfjipaXtarepov  kqI 
dxivdwoTepcv  M  (iePcuoTepov  dxijfMTOc  fj  "koyov  Oeiov  rivdc  dtarropevdFjvai. — Ed.  Bip.  vol. 
Lpu  194. 
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to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  Judaisip,  and  thus  to  have  reached  a 
theistic  stand-2)oiut  which  formed  a  bridge  for  him  to  Christianity. 

Having  with  his  whole  family  professed  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  he 
manifested  by  his  benefactions  the  sympathy  he  felt  with  his  fellow-worship- 
pers of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  observed  the  hours  of  prayer  customary 
to  the  Jews ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  room  to  doubt  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  Proselytes  of  the  Gate.     Nor  can  we  infer  the  con- 
trary from  the  circumstance  that  Peter  and  the  stricter  Jewish  Christians 
looked  on  Cornelius  as  an  unclean  person,  and  in  many  respects  the  same 
as  a  heathen.     The  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  were  certainly  permitted  to 
attend  the  synagogue  worship,  which  was  a  means  of  gradually  bringing 
them  to  a  full  reception  of  Judaism.     Yet  the  Jews  who  adopted  the 
stricter  maxims  of  the  Pharisees,  placed  all  the  unci rcumcised  in  the  class 
of  the  unclean,  and  avoided  living  and  eating  with  such  persons  as  de- 
filing.    Unless  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  case,  what  afber  wards 
occurred  in  reference  to  the  stricter  pharisaical-minded  Jewish  Christians, 
and  the  Gentile  Christians  who  had  been  partly  Proselytes  of  the  Gate, 
would  appear  altogether  enigmatical. 

The  Proselytes -of  the  Gate,  who  borrowed  from  Judaism  the  general 
principles  of  Theism,  but  separated  them  from  all  that  gave  it  vitality, 
found  in  it  consequently  not  enough  for  their  religious  necessities.  But 
they  were  roused  by  this  felt  deficiency  to  search  and  examine.  .  With 
this,  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  which  easily  passed  over  to  them 
from  the  Jews,  was  fitted  to  harmonize,  and  must  assume  a  form  cor- 
responding to  the  stand-point  and  spirit  of  their  seelting ;  it  was  not 
difficult  for  them  to  strip  off  the  sensuous  political  covering.  Now  a 
person  of  such  a  religious  tendency  of  mind  and  disposition  as  Cornelius, 
must  have  had  his  attention  roused  when  he  heard  that  the  Messiah,  from 
whom  he  expected  fresh  divine  light,  had  appeared,  and  when  he  heard 
of  the  spread  of  the  new  announcements,  and  of  Peter's  extraordinary 
works ;  for  we  shall  be  quite  justified  in  assuming  that  such  a  report  had 
reached  him  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  surrounding  country.  And 
here  we  nmst  apply  what  we  have  before  remarked  respecting  the  use 
of  the  accounts  in  the  Acts  as  historical  records ;  and  especially  as 
respects  the  mode  in  which  Cornelius  was  induced  to  send  for  Peter, 
his  own  deposition  must  have  been  the  original  source  from  which 
alone  every  other  account  could  have  been  derived,  and  to  which 
every  other  must  be  traced  back.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  as- 
suming that  Cornelius,  who  certainly  could  best  testify  of  the  facts 
relating  to  his  own  state  of  mind,  of  what  he  had  himself  experienced, 
was  equally  capable  of  distinguishing  from  his  experience  the  objective, 
which  lay  at  the  ground  of  it.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  state  of  his 
mind  and  the  direction  of  his  thoughts  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
distinguish  between  the  objective  and  subjective.  As  he  felt  himself 
pressed,  he  testified  of  the  divine  with  which  his  soul  was  filled,  without 
being  able  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  natural  circumstances  which  were 
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preparatory  to  the  divine  operation, — to  connect  the  natural  with  the 
supernatural,  and  thus  to  unite  everything  that  occuiTed  into  one  com- 
plete representation.  The  deposition  of  Cornelius  as  to  what  happened 
to  himself,  must  be  regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  that  by  a  com- 
parison with  existing  historical  circumstances  and  conditions  we  may 
arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of  the  whole  proceeding.  We  are,  there- 
fore, justified  in  supplying  many  circumstances,  which,  though  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  are  yet  to  be  assumed ;  not  in  order  to  obscure  what 
was  divine  in  the  event,  but  to  glorify  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  as 
shown  in  the  way  men  are  led  to  a  participation  of  redemption,  in  the 
connexion  of  the  divine  and  the  natural,  and  in  the  harmony  that  sub- 
sists between  nature  and  grace;  Eph.  iii.  10.  In  the  picture  which  we 
are  enabled  to  form  by  this  combination  of  views,  all  the  particular  traits 
may  not  possess  equal  certainty.  But  we  may  be  assured  that  an  exhi- 
bition as  a  whole  will  remain,  of  which  no  sophistical,  destructive,  arbi- 
trary criticism  can  deprive  us. 

Cornelius  had  devoted  himself  for  some  days  to  fasting  and  prayer, 
which  were  frequently  used  conjointly  by  the  Jews  and  first  Christians — 
the  former  either  as  the  means  of  making  the  soul"  more  capable  (by 
detaching  it  from  sense)  for  undisturbed  converse  with  divine  things,  or 
from  a  temporary  cessation  of  bodily  want,  the  natural  consequence  of 
deep  mental  abstraction.  This  they  were  wont  to  do  when,  in  an  emer- 
gency from  inward  or  outward  distress,  they  sought  relief  and  illumina- 
tion from  God.  We  may,  therefore,  presume  that  something  similar  was 
the  case  with  Cornelius,  and  naturally  ask,  what  it  was  that  so  troubled 
bim  ?  From  the  whole  narrative  we  see  that  his  ardent  longing  was  for 
religious  truth  that  would  bring  peace  and  repose  to  his  heart.  Hence 
it  is  most  probable,  that  on  that  account  he  sought  illumination  from  God 
by  fervent  prayer.  And  what  occasioned  his  seeking  it  precisely  at  this 
time  ?  From  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Cornelius,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  apostle  Peter  was  wholly  unknown  to  him.  Peter  him- 
self, in  his  discourse  before  the  family  of  Cornelius,  Acts  x.  37,  appears 
to  have  presumed  that  they  had  already  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
We  may  suppose  from  earlier  indications  that  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  Christianity  and  also  to  Peter,  the  proclaimer  of  it.  He  had 
probably  heard  very  dissimilar  opinions  respecting  Christianity ;  from 
many  zealous  Jews,  judgments  altogether  condemnatory ;  from  others, 
opinions  which  led  him  to  expect  that  in  the  new  doctrine  he  would  at 
last  find  what  he  had  been  so  long  seeking :  thus  a  conflict  would  natu- 
rally arise  in  his  mind  which  would  impel  him  to  seek  illumination  from 
God  on  a  question  that  so  anxiously  occupied  his  thoughts. 

It  was  the  fourth  day*  since  Cornelius  had  been  in  this  state  of  mind, 

♦  The  right  interpretation  of  Acts  x.  30,  is  of  interest  liere.  Many  have  interpreted 
the  words  as  equivalent  to—"  Four  days  ago  I  fasted  to  this  time,"  namely,  the  ninth 
hour  when  he  was  speaking;  and  thus  only  one  fast  day  was  kept  by  Cornelius,  in  the 
ninth  hour  of  which  this  happened.    This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  reckoning  of  the  time 
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when,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  customary  Jewish  hours 
of  prayer,  while  he  was  caling  on  God  with  earnest  supplication,  he 
received  by  a  voice  from  heaven  an  answer  to  his  prayers.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  angel  may  be  considered  as  an  objective  event.  The  soul 
belongs  in  its  essence  to  a  higher  than  the  sensible  and  temporal  order  of 
things,  and  none  but  a  contracted  and  arrogant  reason  can  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  communication  between  the  higher  world  and  the  soul 
which  is  allied  to  it  by  its  very  nature.  The  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us 
that  such  occasional  communications  from  a  higher  spiritual  world  to 
individuals  used  to  occur  in  the  history  of  mankind,  until  the  central 
point  of  all  communications  from  heaven  to  earth,  the  Divine  Fountain 
of  life  itself,  appeared  among  us,  and  thereby  established  forever  the 
communion  between  heaven  and  earth ;  John  i.  52.  We  need  not, 
however,  suppose  any  sensible  appearance,  for  we  do  not  know  but  that  a 
higher  spirit  may  communicate  itself  to  men  living  in  a  world  of  sense,  by 
an  operation  on  the  inward  sense,  so  that  this  communication  may  appear 
under  the  form  of  a  sensuous  perception.  Meanwhile,  Cornelius  himself 
is  the  only  witness  for  the  objective  reality  of  the  angelic  appearance, 
and  he  can  only  be  taken  as  a  credible  witness  of  what  he  believed  that  he 
had  perceived.  By  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  an  elevation  of  mind 
might  have  been  naturally  connected  with  his  devotion,  in  which  the  inter- 
nal communication  from  heaven  might  have  been  represented  to  the  higher 
self-consciousness  under  the  form  of  a  vision.*  Although,  in  the  words 
of  the  angel,  "  Thy  prayers  and  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  in  the 
sight  of  God,"  the  expression  is  anthropopathic,  and  adapted  to  the  then 
Jewish  mode  of  speech  ;  yet  this  relates  only  to  the  form  of  the  expres- 
sion ;  it  is  the  divine  in  human  form.  There  is  designated  by  it  only 
the  divine  thought,  that  the  striving  of  the  devout  anxiety  of  Cornelius, 
which  was  shown  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  by  prayer  and  works  of 
love  towards  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  had  not  been  unheeded  by  the 
Fatherly  love  of  God  which  cherishes  every  germ  of  goodness;  that 
God  had  heard  the  prayer  of  his  longing  after  heavenly  truth,  and  had 
sent  him,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  a  teacher  of  this  truth.     From  the  whole 

But  the  meaning  of  dwh  favors  our  rendering  the  passage,  "  I  fasted  to  the  ninth  hour  of 
tlie  fourth  dar,"  in  which  this  happened.  Kuinoers  objection  to  (his  interpretation  is  not 
pertinent;  for,  from  the  manner  in  which  Cornelius  expressed  himself^  it  must  be  evident 
tiiat  the  vision  liappened  on  the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  fast-day.  Now,  the  passage  can 
be  understood  to  mean,  either  that  Cornelius  was  wont  to  fast  four  days  in  the  week  to 
three  o'clock  of  each  day,  or  that  for  four  days  he  fasted  the  entire  time  up  to  tho  ninth 
hour  of  the  fourth  day,  when  this  happened.  But  fasts,  according  to  the  Jewish  Christian 
mode  of  speaking,  did  not  imply  an  entire  abstinence  from  all  nourishment  I  cannot 
agree  with  Meyer's  interpretation,  as  I  understand  it,  that  Peter  meant  that  he  had  fasted 
four  days,  and  on  the  fourth  day  reckoning  backwards,  that  is,  the  day  on  which  the  fast 
began,  about  three  o'clock,  this  event  happened.  Ilad  this  been  said,  then  elfil  must  have 
been  used  in  verse  30,  and  what  follows  also  roust  have  been  different 

*  The  word  hpafia^  vision,  (Acts  z.  3)  cannot  here  bo  decisive,  since  it  may  be  used  in 
■peaking  of  an  ecstatic  vision  or  of  a  real  appearaoce  as  an  objective  &ct. 
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form  of  this  narrative,  it  must  be  inferred  that  Cornelius  considered  the 
pointing  out  of  Peter's  place  of  residence,  not  as  something  that  came  to 
his  knowledge  in  a  natural  way,  but  by  a  supernatural  communication. 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  he  had  heard  it  mentioned  by  others  casually 
in  conversation  ;  but,  as  he  had  not  thought  further  about  it,  it  had  com- 
pletely escaped  his  recollection,  and  now  in  this  elevated  state  of  mind 
what  had  been  forgotten  was  brought  back  again  to  his  consciousness, 
without  his  remembering  the  natural  connection.  After  all,  this  is  only 
possible,  and  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  considering  it  necessary. 
The  possibility  therefore  equally  remains,  that  this  information  was  com- 
municated in  a  supernatural  way. 

No  sooner  had  Cornelius  obtained  this  important  and  joyful  certainty, 
than  he  sent  two  of  his  slaves,  and  a  soldier  that  waited  on  him,  who 
also  was  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate,  to  fetch  the  longed-for  teacher  of  divine 
truth.  But  this  divine  leading  would  not  have  attained  its  end,  Peter 
would  not  have  complied  with  the  request  of  Cornelius,  if  he  had  not 
been  prepared  exactly  at  the  same  time,  by  the  inward  enlightening  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  to  acknowledge  and  rightly  interpret  this  outward  call 
of  God.  In  the  conjunction  of  remarkable  circumstances  which  it  was 
necessary  should  meet  so  critically,  in  order  to  bring  about  this  important 
result  for  the  historical  development  of  Christianity,  the  guiding  wisdom 
of  eternal  love  undoubtedly  manifests  itself. 

It  was  about  noon,  on  the  next  day,  when  Peter  withdrew  to  the  roof 
of  the  house  (built  flat,  in  the  oriental  style)  where  he  lodged  at  Joppa, 
in  order  to  ofler  up  his  mid-day  devotions.  We  can  easily  suppose  that 
the  prayer  of  the  man  who  had  been  so  zealously  occupied  in  publishing 
the  gospel  in  that  region,  would  especially  relate  to  this  great  object,  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  now  while  new  views  respect- 
ing the  spread  of  the  gospel  were  opening  to  his  mind,  there  might  have 
taken  place  in  his  soul  that  conflict  of  opposite  principles  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.     A  divine  light  must  decide  the  point. 

While  thus  occupied  in  prayer,  the  demands  of  animal  nature  pressed 
npon  him.  He  arose  for  the  noon-tide  meal,  which  had  yet  to  be  pre- 
pared. In  the  meantime,  the  meditations  which  had  occupied  him  in 
prayer  again  abstracted  him  from  sensible  objects.  Two  tendencies  of 
his  nature  met  together.  The  higher,  the  power  of  the  divine,  had  the 
mastery  over  his  spirit,  and  the  power  of  sensuous  want  over  his  lower 
nature.  Thus,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  divine  and  the  natural  were 
mingled   together,*  not   so   as   to  obscure  the  divine ;  but  the  divine 

♦  What  Plutarch  says  of  such  an  appearance  of  the  higher  life  is  remarkable :  C>c  »'' 
^oi  T<jv  ufta  KVK^if}  Karaite pofih'uv  aufiurcjv  ovk  tizLKpaTovat,  fSeiSaicjCf  u^Tia  kvk?.cj  fttv 
ift*  uvdyKi]^  <^epuiiivo)Vf  K(it(j  di  ^vaet  ftenovTuVf  yiverai  Ttg  l^  dfi^oiv  rapaxto'^T}^  kcu 
irapfl^opoc  iXiy/ibCt  ovrug  6  KaXovfievo^  hdovaia/yfibc  loiKe  fii^ic  eU'ai  KLvi'ineuv  dvnlv^  r//v 
fi^v  ug  'TZETTovBe  T^f  V^jt'/f  "/'^i  ^^  ^^  ^f  'Tf ^i>Kc  Kivovfih'Tjc  't  (j^st  as  the  revchitious  of 
bodies  borne  downward,  are  not  firmly  controlled,  but  being  necessarily  carried  in  a  circle, 
whfle  Daturally  carried  downward,  there  eosoes  a  oertam  oonfused  and  unsteady  motion  • 
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availed  itself  of  the  reflection  of  the  natural  as  an  image,  a  symbolic 
vehicle  for  the  truth  about  to  be  revealed  to  Peter.  The  divine  light 
that  was  breaking  through  the  atmosphere  of  traditionary  representa- 
tions, and  making  its  way  to  his  spirit,  revealed  itself  in  the  mirror  of 
sensible  images  which  proceeded  from  the  existing  state  of  his  bodily 
frame.  Absorbed  in  divine  meditations,  and  forgeiting  himself  in  the 
Divine,  Peter  saw  heaven  open,  and  from  thence  a  vessel,  as  it  had  been 
a  great  sheet  knit  at  four  coiners,*  corresponding  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  heavens,  was  let  down  to  the  earth.  In  this  vessel  he  saw  birds, 
four-footed  beasts,  and  edible  creeping  things  of  various  kinds,  and  a 
voice  from  heaven  called  upon  him  to  slay  one  or  other  of  these  creatures 
and  to  prepare  it  for  food.  But  against  this  requirement  his  Jewish 
notions  revolted,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  distinguish  between  clean  and 
unclean  meats.  He  now  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  which  refuted  his 
scruples  with  these  very  significant  words,  "  What  God  hath  cleansed, 
that  call  not  thou  common."  It  is  clear  that  in  the  explanation  of  these 
pregnant  words  regard  must  be  had  to  their  several  references.  First, 
in  their  application  to  the  sensible  objects  here  represented.  "  Thou 
must  not  by  human  wilfulness  make  a  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
between  creatures,  all  of  which  God  has  declared  to  be  clean,  by  letting 
them  down  to  thee  from  heaven."  This  letting  down  from  heaven  was 
partly  a  symbol,  that  all  are  alike  clean  as  being  the  creatures  of  God, 
partly,  that  the  new  revelation,  the  new  creation  from  heaven,  presents 
all  as  pure.  Then  the  higher  application  of  the  words  intended  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  man  to  God :  that  every  dis- 
tinction of  clean  and  unclean  would  be  taken  away  from  among  men  ; 
that  all  men  as  the  creatures  of  God  would  be  considered  as  alike  clean, 
and  would  again  become  pure  as  at  their  original  creation,  by  the  re- 
demption that  related  to  all. 

After  Peter  had  again  expressed  his  scruples,  this  voice  was  repeated 
a  third  time,  and  he  saw  the  vessel  taken  up  again  to  heaven.  He  now 
returned  from  the  state  of  ecstatic  vision,  to  that  of  ordinary  conscious- 
ness. While  he  was  endeavoring  to  trace  the  connection  between  the 
vision  and  the  subject  of  his  late  meditations,  the  event  that  now  occurred 
taught  him  what  the  Spirit  of  God  intended  by  the  vision.     Voices  of 

80  what  is  called  enthusiasm  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  movements — one,  that  of 
the  soul  moving  as  it  is  acted  upon ;  the  other,  that  of  the  soul  moving  according  to  its 
natural  constitution.) — Do  Pjth.  Orac.  c.  21. 

o  If  the  words  deMfihov  kqI  (Acta  x.  11)  are  genuine,  then  on  comparing  them  with 
xi.  5,  we  must,  with  Meyer,  interpret  them,  not,  "bound  together  at  the  four  corners," 
but,  *'  bound  to  four  corners."  But  it  is  a  question,  whether  these  words,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  Cod.  Alex.  p.  e.  and  in  the  Vulgate,  are  not  to  bo  considered  as  a  gloss, 
and  left  out,  as  in  Lachmann's  edition,  and  then  the  clause  will  be  equivalent  to  "  letting 
itself  down  nt  four  corners  from  ITenven,"  as  the  Vulgate  translates  it,  "quatuor  initiia 
Bubmitti  de  coelo."  At  all  events,  these  four  comers  are  not  without  significauce.  As 
they  corresponded  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  they  conveyed  an  intimation  that 
men  from  the  north  and  the  south,  tho  east  and  the  west,  would  appear  as  clean  before 
God,  and  bo  called  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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strangers  in  the  court  of  the  house,  by  whom  his  own  name  was  repeated, 
excited  his  attention.  They  were  the  three  messengers  of  Cornelius 
who  wei-e  inquiring  for  him.  They  had  left  CsBsarea  the  day  before  at 
three  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Joppa  that  very  day  about  noon.  While 
Peter  was  observing  the  men,  who  by  their  appearance  were  evidently 
not  Jews,  the  Spirit  of  God  imparted  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  symbolic  vision  and  the  errand  of  these  persons.  A 
voice  within  said,  God  has  sent  these  men  to  seek  thee  out,  that  thou 
may  est  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Go  confidently  w^ith  them,  with- 
out dreading  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles  as  unclean,  for  thou  hast  been 
taught  by  a  voice  from  heaven  that  thou  must  not  dare  to  consider  those 
unclean  whom  God  himself  has  pronounced  clean,  and  whom  he  now  sends 
to  thee.  On  the  next  day  he  departed  with  the  messengers  from  Joppa, 
accompanied  by  six  other  Christiana  of  Jewish  descent,  to  whom  he  had 
told  what  had  happened,  and  who  awaited  the  result  with  eager  expec- 
tation. As  the  distance  for  one  day's  journey  was  too  great,  they  made 
two  short  days'  journey  of  it.  On  the  day  after  their  departure,  (the 
fourth  after  the  messengers  had  been  despatched  by  Cornelius,)  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  they  arrived  at  Caesarea.  They  found  Cornelius 
assembled  with  his  family  and  friends,  whom  he  had  informed  of  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  the  teacher  sent  to  him  from  heaven ;  for  he  doubted 
not  that  he  whom  the  voice  of  the  angel  had  notified  as  the  appointed 
divine  teacher,  would  obey  the  divine  call.  After  what  had  passed,  Pe- 
ter appeared  to  Cornelius  as  a  superhuman  being.  He  fell  reverently 
before  him  as  he  entered  the  chamber ;  but  Peter  bade  him  stand  up,  say- 
ing, "  Stand  up,  I  myself  also  am  a  man."  He  narrated  to  the  persons 
assembled  by  what  means  he  had  been  induced  not  to  regard  the  com- 
mon scruples  of  the  Jews  respecting  intercourse  with  heathens,  and  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  hear  from  Cornelius  what  had  determined  tliem  to 
call  him  thither.  Cornelius  explained  this,  and  ended  with  saying,  "  Now 
therefore  are  we  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all  things  that  are 
commanded  thee  of  God."  Peter  was  astonished  at  the  pure  disposition 
so  susceptible  to  divine  truth,  which  appeared  in  the  words  of  Cornelius, 
and  formed  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  obstinate  unsusceptibility  of 
many  Jews;  and  he  perceived  the  hand  of  God  in  the  way  Cornelius  had 
been  led,  since  he  had  sought  the  truths  of  sjilvation  with  upright  de- 
sire. Peter  therefore  said,  "  Now  I  perceive  of  a  truth  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and  work- 
eth  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him."  As  to  these  memorable 
words,  the  sense  cannot  be,  that  in  every  nation,  every  one  who  only 
rightly  employs  his  own  moral  power,  will  obtain  salvation ;  for  had 
Peter  meant  this,  he  would,  in  what  he  added,  announcing  Jesus  as  him 
by  w^hom  alone  men  could  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin  and  salvation,  have 
contradicted  himself  On  that  supposition,  he  ought  rather  to  have  told 
Cornelius,  that  he  had  only  to  remain  in  his  present  disposition,  this  was 
enough,  and  he  needed  no  new  doctrine  of  salvation.    But,  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  is  impossible,  according  to  the  connection,  to  underetand  by 
"  every  one  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness,"  those  who  had 
attained  true  piety  through  Christianity^  and  to  make  the  words  mean 
no  more  than  this — that  Christians  in  ail  nations  are  acceptable  to  God ; 
for  the  words  plainly  import  that  Cornelius,  on  account  of  his  upright, 
pious  striving,  was  deemed  worthy  of  having  his  prayers  heard,  and 
being  led  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  Nor  can  these  words  relate  only  to 
such  as  already  believed  in  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  according  to  its  guidance  worshipped  God,  and  expected  the  Mes- 
siah. But  evidently  Peter  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  national- 
ism— God  judgeth  men  not  according  to  their  descent  or  non-descent 
from  the  theocratic  nation,  but  according  to  their  disposition.  All 
who,  like  Cornelius,  worship  God  uprightly  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  means  given  to  them,  are  acceptable  to  him,  and  he  prepares  by  his 
grace  a  way  for  them,  by  which  they  are  led  to  faith  in  Him  who  alone 
can  bestow  salvation.  This  is  what  Peter  meant  to  announce  to  them.* 
As  all  the  conditions  under  which  a  living  faith  in  the  Redeemer  is 
formed,  existed  in  the  souls  of  these  men  who  were  seeking  after  salva- 
tion, so  by  the  powerful  testimony  of  Peter  such  a  faith  was  soon  awak- 
ened, and,  after  such  preparation,  followed  more  quickly  than  would 
otherwise  have  happened.  And  as  this  faith  in  the  process  of  its  forma- 
tion and  in  its  quality  differed  essentially  from  the  faith  of  the  Samari- 
tans, which  arose  more  from  outward  events,  and  adhered  to  what  was 
external,  so  also  the  effects  w^cre  in  an  inverted  relation.  While  among 
the  Samaritans,  no  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  the  effects  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  even  after  they  had  received  water-baptism  ;  here,  on  the  contrary, 
in  these  men,  who  were  so  prepared,  the  usual  marks  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  were  perceptible,  even  before  they  had  received  baptism. 
The  word,  which  found  a  receptive  soil  in  their  hearts,  effected  every- 
thing  by  its  indwelling  power,  and  these  effects  of  the  word  testified 
their  well  founded  claim  to  baptism.  While  Peter  was  speaking  to  them, 
they  were  impelled  to  express  their  feelings  in  inspired  praises  of  that 
God  who,  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  had  led  them  to  salvation.  One  inspi- 
ration seized  all,  and  with  amazement  the  Jewish  Christians  present  be- 

*  Cornelius  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who  are  pointed  out  in  John  iii.  21.  We 
are  by  no  means  authorized  to  maintain  that  Peter,  from  the  general  position  laid  down  by 
him,  intended  to  draw  the  inference  naturally  proceeding  from  it,  that  God  would  certainly 
lead  to  salvation  those  among  all  nations  who  possessed  the  traits  hero  specified,  even 
if  they  did  not  during  their  earthly  life  obtain  a  participation  in  redemption.  He  expressed 
that  truth,  whicii  at  the  moment  manifested  itself  to  him  in  a  consciousness  enlightened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  reflecting  on  all  the  consequences  deducible  from  it  "We  must 
ever  carefully  distinguish  between  what  enlightened  men,  speaking  under  certain  histori- 
cal conditions,  with  special  reference  to  present  circumstances,  and  according  to  interests 
immediately  affected,  consciously  intend  to  say,  and  the  contents,  with  all  their  deduciblo 
consequences,  of  that  Eternal  Truth,  which,  in  some  special  application  of  it  required  by 
circumstances,  they  make  use  of.  To  develop  the  first  is  the  province  of  exegesis  and  his- 
torical apprebensioD;  the  second,  that  of  Christian  doctrine  end  morala. 
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held  their  prejudices  against  the  Gentiles  controverted  by  the  transaction 
itself.  What  an  impression  must  it  have  made  upon  them,  when  they 
heard  the  Gentile,  who  had  been  considered  by  them  as  unclean,  testify 
with  such  inspiration  of  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah !  And  now  Peter 
could  appeal  to  this  transaction,  in  order  to  nullify  all  the  scruples  of  the 
Jews  respecting  the  baptism  of  such  uncircumcised  persons,  and  ask, 
"  Who  can  forbid  water  that  these  should  be  baptized,  who  have  already 
received  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  like  ourselves  ?"  And  when  he  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  held  intercourse 
with  the  Gentiles  had  raised  a  stumbling-block  among  the  strict  Phari- 
saical believers,  he  was  able  to  silence  them  by  a  similar  appeal.  "  For- 
asmuch then,"  said  he,  "  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  unto  us, 
who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  I,  that  I  could  with- 
stand God?"  Acts  xi.  17. 
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THE  SPREAD  OP  CHRISTIANITY  AND  FOUNDING  OP  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH  AMONG  THE  GENTILES  BY  THE  INSTRUMENTAL- 
ITY OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Paul's  pbbpabation  and  call  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles. 

When  anything  new  or  great  is  to  take  place  in  the  development  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  divine  wisdom  is  wont  so  to  order  events  that  an 
impulse  is  given  to  its  progress,  not  on  one  side  only,  but  in  several 
directions.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  the  men  whom  God  employs  as 
his  instruments  co-operate  from  various  stand-points,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  which,  in  the  issue,  is  destined  to  effect  a  great  revolution ; 
threads  which  proceed,  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history,  from  various 
points  are  made  to  meet  at  last  in  one.  Beginnings  are  made  and  ap- 
parently fail ;  and  yet  what  seemed  to  rise  only  to  sink  forever,  finally 
becomes  the  victorious  creative  principle  of  a  new  illustrious  epoch.  So 
it  was  here. 

Stephen  appears  to  have  been  chosen  in  order  that  Christianity,  freeing 
itself  from  the  covering  underneath  which  it  had  hitherto  been  developed, 
and  bursting  the  forms  of  Judaism,  might  exhibit  itself  and  show  its 
power  through  him,  as  the  principle  of  a  new  creation  adapted  to  the 
whole  human  race ;  he  died  as  a  martyr  for  the  great  new  idea  first 
brought  by  him  to  light.  But  this  idea  did  not  die  with  him :  it  found 
other  organs  in  those  who  were  allied  to  him  by  descent  and  education, 
the  Hellenists,  who,  while  they  extended  their  agency  even  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, realized  in  various  small  circles  the  intentions  of  Stephen.  Then, 
from  the  midst  of  Palestinian  Judaism  itself,  came  forth  Peter,  who, 
from  quite  a  different  direction,  and  as  it  were  against  his  will,  was  led 
by  a  combination  of  influences  to  vindicate  the  independent  development 
of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles.  It  might  have  been  imagined  that 
the  more  liberal  Hellenistic  culture  would  produce  the  man  by  whom  the 
idea  put  forth  by  the  Hellenistic  Stephen  was  destined  to  be  carried  out 
in  all  its  extent.  But  God  likes  to  work  by  opposites,  and  very  differ- 
ently from  the  calculations  of  human  pragmatism.    There  is  a  divine 
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impress  stamped  on  the  paradoxes  which  meet  us  in  the  development  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus,  not  from  the  Alexandrian  but  from  the 
Pharisaic  school,  that  great  man  was  to  come  forth,  who  was  destined  to 
represent  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  conceptions  to  which 
it  hitherto  had  been  restricted.  This  new  development  was  to  emanate, 
not  from  what  was  kindred  to  it,  but  from  that  which  was  directly  op- 
posed to  it.  The  Pharisee  was  to  be  transformed  into  the  scribe  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  was  important  that  the  new  spirit  should  take  to 
itself  a  form,  not  from  the  delicate  shell  of  Hellenic  culture,  but  from  the 
hard  kernel  of  Pharisaism.  The  solid  Christian  realism,  as  it  was  repre- 
sented in  Paul,  could  impress  itself  more  distinctly  on  the  hard  substance 
of  obstinate  Pharisaism,  than  on  the  tender,  yielding  material  of  Hellen- 
istic culture.  And  it  was  also  not  unimportant  that  in  Paul  the  Hellenist 
element  amalgamated  with  the  Palestinian  and  Pharisaic.  What  had 
been  effected  in  the  development  of  Christianity  by  Stephen,  by  the  Hel- 
lenists, and  finally  by  Peter,  was  concentrated  in  him.  If  in  the  manner 
by  which  Peter,  the  advocate  of  the  contracted  Palestinian  conception 
of  Christianity,  was  led  to  more  liberal  views,  there  is  found  something 
analogous  to  the  manner  in  which  Paul  was  converted,  from  the  most 
violent  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  to  the  reception  of  it  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive form,  then  we  must  regard  it  as  an  objective  type  of  the  his- 
torical process  of  development,  proceeding  according  to  the  same  law 
and  with  the  same  great  outlines,  and  not  as  the  arbitrary  fiction  of  any 
boman  mind. 

With  what  we  have  just  now  remarked  is  closely  connected  that 
which  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  Christianity  especially  dis- 
tinguishes the  Apostle  Paul.  It  was  not  merely  that  churches  were 
founded  by  him  among  the  heathen,  and  that  the  sphere  of  his  labors  was 
BO  extensive;  but  also  that  by  him  especially,  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Gospel  were  developed  in  their  living,  organic  connection,  and  formed 
into  a  compact  system;  that  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  in  relation  to  human 
nature,  on  one  side  especially,  namely,  its  need  of  redemption,  was  set  by 
him  in  the  clearest  light ;  so  that  when  the  sense  of  that  need  has  been 
long  repressed  or  perverted,  and  a  revival  of  Christian  consciousness  has 
followed  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  the  newly-awakened  Christian  life, 
whether  in  the  church  at  large,  or  in  individuals,  has  always  drawn  its 
principal  nourishment  from  his  writings.  He  has  .presented  Christian- 
ity so  specially  under  this  aspect,  has  so  expressly  opposed  the  im. 
mediate  relation  of  the  religious  consciousness  to  Christ,  to  dependence  on 
all  human  mediation  whatever,  and  has  so  distinctly  separated  fi»m  each 
other  the  Christian  and  Jewish  stand-points,  that  among  the  apostles  he 
mnst  ever  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  Protestant  principle. 
And  history,  though  it  furnishes  only  a  few  hints  respecting  the  early  life 
of  Paul  before  his  call  to  the  apostleship,  has  recorded  enough  to  make  it 
evident,  that  by  the  whole  course  of  his  previous  development  he  was 
fitted  for  what  he  was  to  become,  and  for  what  he  was  to  eftect. 
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Saul,  or  Paul  (the  former  the  original  Hebrew,  the  latter  the  Hellen- 
ized  form  of  his  name,)*  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
This  we  learn  from  his  own  expressions  in  Acts  xxi.  39 ;  xxii.  3 ;  and  the 
contradictory  tradition  reported  by  Jerome,  (de  V.  J.  c.  5,)  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  small  town  of  Gischala,  in  Galilee,  does  not  appear  credible, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  parents  once  resided  there,f  which 

*  Tho  latter  was  his  usual  appellation  from  the  time  of  his  being  devoted  entirely  to  the 
conversion  of  tho  heathen ;  Acts  xiiL  9.  Although  the  ancient  supposition,  that  ho  changed 
his  own  name  for  that  of  his  convert  Sergius  Paulus,  has  been  recently  advocated  by  Meyer 
and  Olshausen,  I  cannot  approve  of  it  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  conversion  of  n  prooonsul 
would  be  thought  so  much  more  of  by  liim  than  the  conversion  of  any  other  man  (and  he  waa 
far  from  being  his  first  convert,)  as  to  induce  him  to  assume  his  name.  It  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  usage  of  ancient  times,  for  the  scholar  to  be  named  after  his  teacher,  (as  Cyprian  after 
Caecilius,  Eusebius  afler  Pamphilus,)  than  for  the  teacher  to  be  named  after  the  scholar ;  for  no 
one  now  would  think  of  finding  a  parallel  in  the  instance  of  Scipio  Africanus.  And  had  this 
really  been  the  reason  why  Paul  assumed  the  name,  wo  might  have  expected,  as  it  was 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  narrative,  that  Luke  would  have  expressly  assigned  it. 
The  more  there  may  have  been  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  Acts  in  changing 
at  this  time  the  apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul — ifj  as  Baur  assumes,  (p.  93,)  it  was  an 
imitation  of  the  alteration  in  Peter's  name — the  less  likely  is  it  that  he  would  have  introduced 
the  new  name  at  once,  without  any  previous  notice.  And  Fritzsche  is  correct  in  saying 
(see  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  Proleg.  p.  11)  that  in  this  case,  not  Acts  xiii.  9,  but 
xiii.  13,  would  have  been  a  natural  place  for  mentioning  it.  Still,  I  cannot,  with  Fritzsche^ 
think  it  probable  that  Luke  was  accidentally  led,  by  the  mention  of  Sergius  Paulus,  to 
remark  that  Paul  also  bore  the  same  name.  The  most  natural  way  of  viewing  the 
matter  seems  to  be  this :  Luke  had  hitherto  designated  him  by  tho  name  which  he  found 
in  the  memoirs  lying  before  him  on  the  early  history  of  Chri;itianity.  But  he  was  now 
induced  to  distinguish  him  by  the  name  which  ho  found  in  tho  memoirs  of  his  labors 
among  the  heathen,  and  by  which  he  had  personally  known  him  during  that  later  period ; 
and,  therefore,  took  the  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  this  Paul  was  no  other  than  the 
individual  whom  be  had  hitherto  called  Saul.  Here,  as  in  many  otiier  instances,  we  per- 
ceive the  absence  of  design  in  the  manner  in  which  tho  Acts  is  made  up  from  various 
accounts. 

f  If  we  were  justified  in  understanding  with  Paulus  (in  his  work  on  the  Apostle  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans,  p.  823)  the  word  IppaXo^^  Phil.  iii.  6,  2  Cor.  xi.  23, 
as  used  in  contradistinction  to  ^AAi^v^err^f,  it  would  serve  to  confirm  this  tradition,  sinoe  it 
would  imply  that  Paul  could  boast  of  a  descent  from  a  Palestinian  Jewish,  and  not  Hel- 
lenistic family.  But  since  Paul  calls  himself  e/3pm of,  though  he  was  certainly  by  birth  t 
Hellenist,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  cannot  be  used  in  so  restricted  a  sense ;  and  in  tho 
second  passage  quoted  above,  where  it  is  equivalent  to  an  Israelite,  a  descendant  of  Abra- 
ham, it  plainly  has  a  wider  meaning ;  see  Bleek's  admirable  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  p.  32.  This  tradition,  too,  reported  by  Jerome,  is,  as  Fritzsche  justly  re- 
marks, very  suspicious,  not  only  on  account  of  the  gross  anachronism  which  makes  the 
taking  of  Gischala  by  the  Romans  the  cause  of  Paul's  removal  thence  with  his  parents, — 
since  this  event  happened  much  later  in  the  Jewish  war, — but  also  because  Jerome,  in  his 
Commentary  on  tho  Epislle  to  Philemon,  (verse  23,)  makes  use  of  this  tradition  to  explain 
why  Paul,  though  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  calls  himself,  2  Cor.  xi.  22,  Phihp.  iii.  5,  "  Eebnma 
ex  EebrcHs^  et  csetera  quss  ilium  Judssum  magis  indicant  quam  Tarsensem,  "  (a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  other  things,  which  indicate  that  he  was  a  native  of  Judea  rather 
than  of  Tarsus,)  which  yet,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  proceeds  only  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  epithet  which  Paul  applies  to  himself.  Jerome  must  have,  therefore,  taken 
up  this  false  account  ("talem  fabulam  accepimus," — ^we  have  received  such  a  story — are 
his  own  words)  without  proo(  in  a  very  thoughtless  manner. 
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may  have  given  rise  to  the  report.  As  we  do  not  know  how  long  he 
remained  imder  the  paternal  roof,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
influence  his  education  in  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia  (which,  as  a  seat  of 
literature,  vied  with  Athens  and  Alexandria,)*  had  on  his  mental  de- 
velopment. Certainly,  his  early  acquaintance  with  the  language  and 
national  peculiarities  of  the  Greeks  was  not  without  influence  in  prepar- 
ing him  to  be  a  teacher  of  Christianity  among  nations  of  Grecian  origin. 
Yet  the  few  passages  from  the  Greek  poets  which  we  meet  with  in  his 
discourse  at  Athens,  and  in  his  Epistles,  do  not  prove  that  his  education 
bad  made  him  familiar  with  Grecian  literature ;  nor  is  it  in  itself  probable 
that  such  would  be  the  case,  inasmuch  as  his  parents  designed  him  to  be 
a  teacher  of  the  law,  or  Jewish  theologian,  and  since  his  studies  must 
have  been  confined  in  his  early  years  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  at  about 
the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  he  must  have  entered  the  school  of  Gamaliel.f 
It  is  possible,  though  considering  Paul's  intense  Pharisaic  zeal  not  proba- 
ble, that  the  freer  mode  of  thinking,  and,  in  respect  to  Grecian  literature, 
the  liberal-mindedness  of  his  teacher  Gamaliel  might  have  induced  him 
even  at  Jerusalem,  to  turn  his  attention  to  Grecian  letters.  But  might 
he  not  at  a  later  period  have  been  led,  while  exercising  his  ministry 
among  people  of  Hellenic  culture,  to  make  himself  better  acquainted 
with  Hellenic  literature  ?  The  man  who  felt  himself  impelled  by  the 
glowing  zeal  of  love,  and  who  knew  how  to  become  as  to  the  Jews  a 
Jew,  80  to  the  Greeks  a  Greek,  in  order  to  win  them  over  to  the  Gospel, 
might,  for  promoting  that  object,  read  many  writings  of  the  Grecian 
philosophers  and  poets.  It  may  indeed  be  asked,  whether  he  would  have 
time,  amidst  his  prodigious  and  varied  labors,  for  such  a  purpose,  having 
in  addition  to  work  for  his  livelihood  ?  But  can  we  venture  to  measure 
Paul  by  the  common  standard  ?  It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  what  was 
not  possible  to  such  a  man.  Yet  we  must  not  draw  too  large  a  conclu- 
sion firom  the  few  passages  of  ancient  authors  which  occur  in  his  writings. 
It  is  true,  we  shall  find  in  him  expressions  respecting  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  the  culture  and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world,  to  which 
the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy  gives  the  best  commentary,  and  which 
may  perhaps  give  evidence  of  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  it.  But  what 
in  others  would  be  the  result  of  study,  might  in  Paul's  case  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  from  the  deep  insight  of  his  universal  Christian  philosophy. 
La  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

o  Strabo,  wbo  wrote  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  places  Tarsus,  iu  this  respect,  above 
tboee  two  cities:  Toaavni  tolc  ivOdde  dvOpuTroic  anovd^  irpoc  re  t^iXooo^iav  xol  r^v 
aXXifv  iyKVKXiov  diraaav  nai^ciav  yiyovtv^  ua9'  vKepjJi^XrjvraL  koI  'Ad^vag  koI  'AXe^av- 
dptiav  K.al  tl  Tiva  u'X'kov  ronov  dwarbv  elnelv,  iv  ^  axo^^al  Kal  diaTpipdl  tuv  <^iXoa6<j>uv 
ytybvaai.  Geogr.  L  14,  c.  5.  (The  men  from  that  city  had  so  groat  zeal  for  philosophy  and 
the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  that  they  surpassed  the  people  of  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria,  and  of  any  place  that  can  be  named,  where  there  have  been  schools  and  discus- 
aoDS  of  philosophers). 

f  See  Tholock's  admirable  remarks  in  the  Siudien  vind  Kritiken,  1835,  2d  No^  p.  366. 
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he  had  several  opportunities  of  making  use  of  his  knowledge  of  Grecian 
literature,  if  he  had  been  familiar  with  it.  And  we  know  that  an  Apollos 
was  his  superior  in  Grecian  culture,  and  that  he  calls  himself  '^  rude  in 
speech,"  (Idicjrrjg  rw  Aoyw,)  2  Cor.  xi.  6,  as  compared  with  others. 

But  in  the  style  of  his  representations,  the  Jewish  element  evidently^ 
predominates.  His  peculiar  mode  of  argumentation  was  not  formed  in 
the  Grecian,  but  in  the  Jewish  school.  The  name  Saul,  V^k«,*  the  de- 
sired one,  the  one  prayed  for,  perhaps  indicates,  that  he  was  the  first- 
born of  his  parents,  granted  in  answer  to  their  earnest  prayers  :f  and 
hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  was  devoted  by  his  father,  a  Pharisee, 
to  the  service  of  religion,  and  sent  in  early  youth  to  Jerusalem,  that  he 
might  be  trained  to  become  a  learned  expounder  of  the  law  and  of  tradi- 
tion ;  not  to  add,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  youth  of  TarsusJ  to  complete 
their  education  at  some  foreign  school.  Most  advantageously  for  him, 
he  acquired  in  the  Pharisaic  schools  at  Jerusalem  that  systematic  mental 
discipline,  which  afterwards  rendered  him  such  good  service  in  develop- 
ing the  contents  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  so  that,  like  Luther,  he  be- 
came thoroughly  conversant  with  the  theological  system,  which  after- 
wards, by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  he  uprooted  and  destroyed.  A 
youth  so  ardent  and  energetic  as  Paul,  would  throw  his  whole  soul  into 
whatever  he  undertook  ;  his  natural  temperament  would  dispose  him  to 
an  overflowing,  impetuous  zeal,  and  for  such  a  propensity  Pharisaism  sup- 
plied abundant  aliment. 

The  three  great  teachers  of  the  church  who  were  especially  called  to 
testify  (in  opposition  to  that  carnality  which  tirst  outwardly  opposed  Chris- 
tianity, and  afterward  renewed  the  strife  in  the  very  midst  of  its  develop- 
ment) to  the  antagonism  between  "flesh  and  spirit,  nature  and  grace,  the 
natural  aud  the  supernatural,  the  merely  natural  human  and  the  Chris- 
tian— these  three  heroes  of  the  Gospel,  Paul,  Augustin,  and  Luther, 
had  in  common,  a  fervid,  powerful  nature  which  could  not  easily  be 
compelled,  but  would  contend  only  the  more  strongly  against  reins 
and  yoke,  or  any  violence  offered  to  it.  But  while  in  an  Augustin 
the  unbridled  rude  nature  manifested  itself  in  the  outbreak  of  lost 
and  passions  unchecked  by  any  higher  power,  and  thus,  in  himself 
even,  he  learned  to  know  the  power  of  &in,  it  was  otherwise  with  Paul  as 
well  as  with  Luther.  The  strict  discipline  of  the  law  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  in  the  school  of  the  Pharisees  prevented  the  power  of  sin 
from  breaking  forth  outwardly  ;  it  was  driven  back  inwardly.  Certainly 
he  belonged  to  the  earnest  upright  Pharisees  who  strove  after  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  with  their  whole  souls.  In  the  sight  of  men  he 
appeared  as  righteous,  blameless.  As  he  himself  could  afiirm  that, 
"  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,"  he  was  *'  blameless," 

*  Wo  caunot  attach  much  importanco  to  so  uncertain  an  iDferonce. 

f  Like  the  names  Theodorus,  Theodorot,  common  among  ChristianB  in  the  first  oentuiy 

X  See  Strabo,  1.  o. 
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Phil.  iii.  6,  and  "profited  in  the  Jews'  religion  above  many  of  his  equals 
in  age,"  Gal.  i.  14.  But  the  more  earnestly  he  strove  after  holiness,  the 
more  he  combated  the  refractory  impulses  of  an  ardent  and  powerful 
nature,  which  refused  to  be  held  in  by  the  reins  of  the  law,  so  much  the 
more  ample  were  his  opportunities  for  understanding  from  his  own  ex- 
perience the  woful  discord  in  human  nature  which  arises  when  the  moral 
consciousness  asserts  its  claims  as  a  controlling  law,  while  the  man  feels 
himself  constantly  carried  away,  in  defiance  of  his  better  longing  and 
willing,  by  the  force  of  ungodly  inclination.  Paul  could  not  have  de- 
picted this  condition  so  strikingly  and  to  the  life,  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  if  he  had  not  gained  the  knowledge  of  it 
from  personal  experience.  It  was  advantageous  for  him  that  he  passed 
over  to  Christianity  from  a  position  where,  by  various  artificial  restraints 
and  prohibitions,  he  had  attempted  to  guard  against  the  incursions  of 
unlawful  desires  and  passions,  and  to  compel  himself  to  goodness  ;*  for 
thns  he  was  enabled  to  testify  from  his  own  experience,  (in  which  he  ap- 
pears as  the  representative  of  all  men  of  deep  moral  feeling,)  how  deeply 
the  sense  of  the  need  of  redemption  is  grounded  in  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man  ;  and  thus  likewise  from  personal  experience,  he  could  de- 
scribe the  relation  of  that  inward  freedom  which  results  from  faith  in  re- 
demption, to  the  servitude  of  the  legal  stand-poiut.  In  his  conflict  with 
himself  while  a  Pharisee,  Paul's  experiences  resemble  Luther's  in  the 
cloisters  of  Erfurt.  Although  in  the  Pharisaic  dialectics  and  exposition  of 
the  law  he  was  a  zealous  and  faithful  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  we  cannot 
fl^m  this  conclude  that  he  imbibed  that  spirit  of  moderation  for  which 
his  master  was  so  distinguished,  and  which  he  showed  in  his  judgment 
of  the  new  sect  at  the  first,  before  it  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
theology  of  his  party.  For  the  scholar,  especially  a  scholar  of  so  power- 
ful and  peculiar  a  character,  would  imbibe  the  mental  influences  of  his 
teacher,  only  so  far  as  they  accorded  with  the  tendencies  of  his  o\vn 
spirit.  His  unyielding  disposition,  the  fire  of  his  nature,  and  the  fire  of 
his  youth,  made  him  a  vehement  persecuting  zealot  against  all  who  op- 
posed the  system  that  was  sacred  in  his  eyes.  Accordingly,  no  sooner 
did  the  new  doctrine  in  the  hands  of  Stephen  assume  a  position  opposed 
to  the  Pharisaic  righteousnessf  of  the  law,  an  aspect  hostile  to  Judaism, 

*  As,  for  example,  from  tbo  stand-point  of  Pharisaism,  it  hds  been  said,  "  Instead  of 
leaving  every  thing  to  the  free  movements  of  the  disposition,  a  man  should  force  himself 
to  do  this  or  that  good  by  a  direct  vow.  Vows  are  the  enclosures  of  holiness." 
A'O  0^">^5    r»*B^*BV.    See  Pirke  Avoth.  §  13. 

I  The  question  lias  been  raised,  whether  Paul  saw  and  heard  Jesus  durinj^  his  earthly 
life  ?  We  have  not  the  data  for  answering  the  question.  In  his  Epistles,  wo  find  no- 
thing conclusive  cither  one  way  or  the  other.  Olshausen  thinks  that  it  may  be  inferred 
from  2  Cor.  v.  16,  that  Paul  really  knew  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life  /card  adpKa.  Paul, 
in  that  passage,  he  understands  as  saying,  "  But  if  I  knew  Christ,  as  indeed  I  did  know 
bim,  according  to  the  flesh,  in  his  bodily  earthly  appearance,  yet  now  I  know  him  so  no 
more."  Against  this  interpretation  I  will  not  object  with  Baur,  in  his  Essay  "  On  the 
Party  <^  Christ  in  the  Corinthian  Chorch,"  in  the  Tiibingon  Zcits€hr0fur  Tkeologie^  1831, 
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than  he  became  its  most  vehement  persecutor.  Afler  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  when  many  adherents  of  the  gospel  sought  safety  by  flight, 
Paul  felt  himself  called  to  counterwork  them  in  the  famed  city  of  Damas- 
cus, where  the  new  sect  was  gaining  ground.  And  he  hastened  thither, 
afler  receiving  full  powers  for  committing  all  the  Christians  to  prison, 
from  the  Sanhedrim,  who,  recognized  by  the  Romans  as  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority  among  the  Jews,  were  allowed  to  inflict  all  dis- 
ciplinary punishment  against  the  violators  of  the  law.* 

No.  iv.  p.  95,  that  he  could  not  mean  this,  because  it  would  have  been  undervaluing 
Christ  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  which  would  be  in  contradiction  to  those  passages  in 
which  ho  attributes  to  that  state  the  highest  abiding  imi)ortance,  and  says  he  is  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  save  Christ  and  him  crucified.     For  though  the  remembrance  of 
Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant  could  never  vanish  from  his  mind,  though  ho  never  could 
forget  what  ho  owed  to  Christ  the  Crucified,  yet  now  ho  knew  him  no  longer  as  living  in 
human  weakness,  and   subject  to  death,  but  as  having  risen  victoriously  from  death,  Ihe 
glorified  one,  now  living  in  divine  power  and  majesty ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4.     The  relation  in 
which  it  would  have  been  possible  to  stand  to  Christ  while  he  lived  in  the  form  of  a  serv- 
ant on  earth,  could  no  longer  exist     No  one  could  now  stand  near  to  him,  simply  for 
being  a  Jew ;  no  one  could  hold  converse  with  him  in  an  outward  manner,  as  a  being 
present  to  the  senses;  henceforth  it  was  only  possible  to  enter  into  union  with  Christ  aa 
the  glorified  one,  as  he  presented  himself  to  the  religious  consciousness  in  a  spiritual,  in- 
ternal manner,  by  believing  on  him  as  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.     As  respects 
that,  therefore,  Paul  might  well  say  that  now  there  could  no  longer  be  for  him  such  **  a 
knowledge  of  Christ  after  the  flesh."     And  wo   grant  that    he  might  have  said  hyp(h 
iheticcUlyj  If  I  had  known  Christ  heretofore  after  the  flesh,  had  I  stood  in  any  such  out- 
ward  communion    with   him    as   manifest   in   the  flesh,  yet   now   such   a   communion 
haa  lost  all  its  importance  for  mo  (such  a  value  as  those  Judaizers  attribute  to  it  who 
make  it  the  sign  of  genuine  apostleship) ;  but  now  I  know  Christ  after  the  spirit,  like  all 
those  who  enjoy  spiritual  communion  with  him.     But  Paul  could  only  say  this  in  a  purely 
hypothetical  way,  supposing  something  to  be  which  really  was  not ;  for  allowing  that  he 
had  seen  and  heard  Jesus  with  his  bodily  senses,  his  opponents  would  have  been  far  from 
attaching  any  importance  to  such  seeing  and  hearing  as  could  have  been  affirmed  with 
equal  truth  of  many  Jews,  who  stood  in  an  indifferent  or  even  hostile  position  towards 
Christ.     The  reference  in  this  passage  can  be  only  to  such  a  "  knowing  of  Christ  afler  the 
flesh,"  as  belonged  to  the  other  apostles,  since  only  to  this  from  any  religioas  stand-point 
whatever  could  there  bo  attached  a  value  against  which  Paul  might  have  felt  himself  called 
to  protest  For  this  reason  I  must  agree  with  Baur,  who  understands  xp^f^Tf^C  here,  not  of 
the  person  of  Jesus,  but  of  the  Messiah,  a  Messiah  known  in  a  canial  way,  as  from  the 
early  Jewish  stand-point     I  also  believe  with  Baur,  that  if  Paul  had  intended  a  personal 
reference,  he  would  have  said  ^Irjaovv  xptoTov,  and  I  cannot  admit  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion which  Olshauscn  makes  to  this  interpretation,  that  it  would  require  the  article  before 
Xpiorbv^  for  in  designating  the  Messiah  absolutely,  the  article  might  be  omitted,  just  as 
Demosthenes  speaking  of  the  Persian  king,  to  designate  the  king  absolutely,  uses  the 
word  paai%E-dg  without  the  article. 

*  If  Damascus  at  that  time  still  belonged  to  a  Roman  province,  the  Sanhedrim  could 
exercise  its  authority  there,  in  virtue  of  the  right  secured  every  where  to  the  Jews  to 
practise  their  worship  in  their  own  manner.  If  the  city  was  brought  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Arabian  King  Aretas,  the  Sanhedrim  could  still  reckon  on  his  support^  in 
consequence  of  the  connexion  he  had  formed  with  the  Jews ;  perhaps  he  himself  had 
gone  over  to  Judaism.  The  Jews  in  Damascus  could  also  exercise  groat  mfluenee  bj 
means  of  the  women,  who  were  almost  all  converts  to  Judaism.  Josephus,  De  BelL  Jud. 
il  20,  2. 
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As  respects  the  great  mental  change  which  Paul  experienced  in  the 
course  of  this  journey  undertaken  for  the  extinction  of  the  Christian  faith, 
what  has  been  said  concerning  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius 
might  certainly  be  applied  here  also ;  and  so  the  supposition  is  possible  that 
the  event  strikes  us  as  sudden  and  marvellous,  only  because  the  history 
records  the  mere  fact,  without  the  various  preparatory  and  connecting 
circumstances  which  led  to  it ;  and  hence  by  making  use  of  the  hints 
which  the  narrative  furnishes  to  fill  up  the  outline,  we  may  gain  the 
explanation  of  the  whole  on  purely  natural  principles. 

Paul  (it  would  be  said  by  a  person  adopting  this  view  of  the  event) 
had  received  many  impressions  which  disturbed  the  repose  of  his  truth- 
loving  soul;  he  had  heard  the  temperate  counsels  of  his  revered  in- 
structor Gamaliel ;  he  had  listened  to  the  address  of  Stephen  to  whom 
he  was  allied  by  natural  temperament,  and  had  witnessed  his  martyrdom. 
But  he  was  still  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism  to 
surrender  himself  to  these  impressions,  so  contrary  to  the  prevailing  bent 
of  his  mind.  He  forcibly  repressed  them  ;  he  rejected  the  thoughts  that 
involuntarily  rose  in  his  mind  in  favor  of  the  new  doctrine,  as  the  sug- 
gestions of  Satan,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  sole  contriver  of  this 
rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  ancient  traditions,  and  he  accordingly 
set  himself  with  so  much  the  greater  ardor  against  the  new  sect.  Yet 
•he  could  not  succeed  altogether  in  suppressing  these  rising  thoughts, 
and  in  silencing  the  voice  of  conscience,  which  rebuked  his  fanaticism.  A 
conflict  arose  in  his  soul.  While  in  this  state,  an  outward  impression 
was  added,  which  brought  the  internal  process  to  maturity.  Not  far 
from  Damascus  he  and  his  followers  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm ; 
the  lightning  struck  near  to  Paul,  and  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 
He  attributed  this  catastrophe  to  the  avenging  power  of  the  Messiah, 
whom  in  the  person  of  his  disciples  he  was  persecuting,  and  confounding 
the  objective  and  subjective,  he  converted  this  internal  impression  into 
an  outward  appearance  of  Christ  to  him ;  blinded  by  the  lightning,  and 
stunned,  he  came  to  Damascus.  But  admitting  this  explanation  as 
correct,  how  is  the  meeting  of  Paul  with  Ananias  to  be  explained  by 
natural  causes  ?  Even  here  many  particulars  which  are  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  might  be  supplied.  Since  Ananias  was  noted 
even  among  the  Jews  as  a  man  of  strict  legal  piety,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  and  Paul  were  previously  acqirainted  with  one  another  at  Jeru- 
salem. At  all  events,  Paul  had  heard  of  the  extaordinary  spiritual  gifts 
said  to  be  possessed  by  Ananias,  and  the  thought  naturally  arose  in  his 
mind,  that  a  man  held  in  so  much  repute  among  the  Christians,  might  be 
able  to  heal  him,  and  restore  him  from  his  present  unfortunate  condition ; 
and  while  occupied  with  this  thought,  his  imagination  formed  it  into  a 
vision.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose,  that  Ananias  had  heard 
something  of  the  great  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Paul ;  and  yet 
did  not  give  full  credence  to  the  report,  till  a  vision,  explicable  on 
similar  psychological  principles,  had  overcome  his  mistrust. 
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In  reference  to  this  explanation,  we  must  certainly  allow  that  what 
appears  in  the  Acts  as  immediately  miraculous,  might  have  been  prepared 
for  psychologically,  in  the  manner  we  have  unfolded,  but  notliing  in  the 
narrative  indicates  either  the  necessity  or  probability  of  such  a  prepara- 
tion. We  can  by  no  means  conclude  from  the  original,  fundamental 
features  of  the  Pauline  character,  from  its  general  susceptibility  to  the 
true  and  the  good,  that  the  sight  of  the  martyrdom  of  a  Stephen  would 
necessarily  deeply  impress,  and  at  last  master  the  soul  which  was  fortified 
against  it.  History  furnishes  us  with  numerous  examples  of  the  power 
of  religious  fanaticism  over  minds  that  in  other  respects  have  been  sus- 
ceptible of  the  true  and  the  good,  and  yet  while  under  its  influence,  have 
used  those  very  things  to  confirm  them  in  their  delusion,  which  might 
seem  fitted  to  rescue  them  from  it ;  as  many  pious  men  were  witnesses 
of  the  martyrdom  of  IIuss,  who  died  in  a  manner  similar  to  Stephen,  and 
yet  only  saw  in  it  the  bhndness  of  one  infatuated  by  his  self-conceit.  It 
IS,  therefore,  quite  consistent  with  the  powei*ful  character  of  Paul  to 
believe  that,  in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  he  saw  only  the  power  of  the 
evil  spirit  over  the  mind  of  one  who  had  been  seduced  from  the  pure 
faith  of  his  fathers  ;  and  that  hence  he  felt  a  stronger  impulse  to  counter- 
work the  propagation  of  a  doctrine  which  could  involve  in  such  ruin  men 
distinguished  by  their  character  and  their  talents.  Besides,  if  the  im- 
pression which  a  storm,  coiyoined  with  these  preparatory  circumstances, 
made  upon  him,  alone  formed  the  groundwork  of  that  vision  of  Christ, 
it  is  unaccountable  that  Paul's  followers  also  believed  that  they  perceived 
something  similar  to  what  befel  him ;  for  this  is  only  admissible,  if 
we  suppose  them  to  have  been  like-minded  with  Paul,  which  could 
not  be  unless  they  were  already  Christians,  or  on  the  way  to  Christianity. 
But  such  persons  would  hardly  attach  themselves  to  a  persecutor  of 
Christians.*  n 

Such  attempts  at  explaining  the  narrative  are  suspicious,  because 
these  not  unusual  natural  appearances  are  made  use  of  to  bring  down 
what  is  extraordinary  into  the  circle  of  common  events.     Instead,  there- 

*  The  variations  in  the  narratiye  of  these  events  contained  in  Acts  ix.,  xxii.  and  xxri., 
prove  nothing  against  the  reality  of  the  fact.  Such  unimportant  dififerences  might  easily  arise 
in  the  repetition  of  the  narrative  of  an  event  so  far  removed  from  the  circle  of  ordinary  occur- 
rences ;  and  tliese  differences  need  not  bo  attributed  to  alteration  in  the  narrative  by  Paal 
himself,  but  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  incorrectness  of  others  in  repeating 
it  As  for  the  rest,  if  v^e  assume  that  his  attendants  received  only  a  general  impression 
of  the  phenomenon,  not  so  definite  as  Paul's,  for  whom  it  was  mainly  intended ;  that  they 
saw  a  light,  but  no  precise  shape  or  figure ;  that  they  heard  a  voice,  without  distinguish- 
ing or  understanding  the  words ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  various  representations  would 
naturally  bo  given  of  the  event.  As  this  phenomenon,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be 
judged  of  according  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  earthly  communications  and  perceptions,  the 
difference  in  the  perceptions  of  Paul  and  his  attendants  argues  nothing  against  its  objective 
reality.  We  are  too  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  communications  between  a 
higher  spiritual  world  and  men  living  in  a  world  of  the  senses,  to  determine  anything 
precisely  on  these  points. 
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fore,  of  following  this  explanation  which  is  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties— we  might  rather  conceive  the  whole,  'independently   of  all 
outward  phenomena,  as  an  inward  transaction  in  Paul's  mind,  a  spiritual 
revelation  of  Christ  to  his  higher  self-consciousness  ;  and,  in  this  light, 
we  might  view  the  experiences  which  he  had  in  his  conflicts  with  himself 
whife  a  Pharisee,  and  the  impression  of  the  discourse  and  martyrdom 
of  Stephen,  as  forming  a  preparation  by  which  his  heart  was  rendered 
capable  of  receiving  these  internal  revelations  of  the  Redeemer.     But 
this  inward  transaction  may  be  conceived  of  in  two  ways,  the  difference 
of  which  is  determined  by  a  difference  in  the  conception  of  Christianity 
itself,  and  of  the  person  of  Christ  especially,  and  by  the  still  more  general 
difference  in  the  mode  of  contemplating  God  and  the  Universe.     It  may 
be  80  understood  as  to  exclude  the  supeniatural  altogether,  while  every- 
thing is  considered  only  as  the  result  of  natural,  psychological  develop- 
ment.    For  the  living  Christ,  who  reveals  himself  to  the  spirit,  is  sub- 
stituted the  power  of  an  idea  which  through  him  is  excited  in  the  human 
spirit,  or  the  shining  forth  of  which  in  the  consciousness  of  the  spirit  the 
first  impulse  has  been  given  by  him.     What  represented  itself  as  Christ 
to  the  spirit  of  Paul,  is  only  the  symbolical  vision  of  this  idea  involun- 
tarily transferred  to  a  definite  person,  who  served  as  a  foil  for  it.   .What 
appeared  to  the  spirit  as  something  external,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
reflection  of  what  proceeded  from  his  own  inward  being.     Such  a  con- 
ception as  this,  which  makes  Christianity  and  Christ  totally  different 
objects  from  what  they  were  to  Paul,  which  regards  as  self-deception 
what  inspired  him,  what  was  the   soul  of  his  life,  his  thinking  and  his 
acting,  and  gave  him  his  power  for  everything — such  a  conception  we 
must  most  emphatically  reject.     But  something  altogether  different  is  a 
spiritual  inward  revelation  of  Christ  as  a  real  fact,  in  the  same  sense  as 
Paul   would  regard  it,   and   as  Christ  promised   to   his  disciples ;  not 
the  coming  into  consciousness  of  an  idea,  but  a  revelation  of  the  same 
Christ  in  his  glorified  personality,  by  whom  in  his  earthly  manifestation 
the  salvation  of  mankind  had  been  effected,  and  with  whom  believers 
must  come  into  a  real  relation.     But  if  we  regard  this  only  as  a  spiritual, 
inward  transaction  proceeding  from  the  contact  of  the  higher  self-con- 
sciousness with  the  living  Christ,  and  that  which  represented  itself  to  the 
outward  senses  only  as  a  reflection  of  that  revelation  which  took  place 
in  the  inner  man — by  such  an  apprehension,  the  divine  and  the  truth 
of  the  event  would  lose  nothing.     At  all   events,  that  inward   reve- 
lation of  Christ  is  always  the  chief  thing,  and  however  we  may  conceive 
of  the  appearance  outwardly  recognisable  to  the  senses,  it  was  still  only 
the  means  of  leading  him  to  that  inward  revelation  of  Christ,  to  prepare 
him  for  that  real  spiritual  communion  with  the  living  Christ,  from  which 
his  whole  apostolic  efficiency  proceeded ;  as  among  the  earlier  apostles 
the  reappearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection  was  only  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  ever-enduring  communion,  into  which  they  would  enter  with 
Christ.    The  perceptions  of  the  senses  cannot  have  greater  certainty  and 
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reality  than  the  facts  of  a  higher  self-consciousness,  whereby  a  man 
receives  revelations  of  an  order  of  things  in  which  his  true  life  has 
its  root,  far  above  the  sensible  world,  which  he  experiences  and 
apprehends  spiritually.  And  that  this  was  no  self-illusion,  capable  of 
being  psychologically  explained,  that  extraordinary  change  would 
testify  which  was  the  result  in  Paul  of  this  internal  transaction,  as 
would  also  the  whole  course  of  his  apostolic  ministy,  which  may  be 
traced  to  this  inward  experience,  as  the  effect  to  its  cause.  But  likewise 
the  manner  in  which  his  attendants  were  affected  by  what  happened  on 
this  occasion  contradicts  the  supposition  of  a  merely  internal  transaction, 
even  if  we  could  resolve  on  ascribing  the  state. in  which  Paul  came  to 
Damascus  to  the  power  of  an  intenial  impression.* 

But  if  it  be  not  allowed  that  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  is  trustworthy, 
yet  the  testimony  of  Paul  himself  in  reference  to  this  event,  from  which 
he  always  dates  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  his  life,  must  be  met. 
As  he  oflen  in  his  Epistles  refers  to  it  in  opposition  to  his  Jewish  adver- 
saries, who  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  him  as  an  apostle ;  so  he  had 
a  confident  persuasion  that  the  apostolic  commission  was  given  him  by 
Christ  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  other  apostles ;  this  is  expressed 
most  fully  and  strongly  in  Gal.  i.  1 .  Yet  here  we  need  not  suppose 
an  outward  event  to  be  meant,  but  may  understand  it  of  an  internal 
transaction  such  as  we  have  described.  In  the  sixteenth  verse,  Paul 
evidently  speaks  of  an  internal  communication  of  Christ,  of  an  inward 
revelation  of  him  to  his  self-consciousness, f  whereby,  independently  of 
all  human  instruction,  he  was  qualified  to  preach  Christ.  But  if  we 
allow  that  from  these  words  of  Paul  nothing  can  be  concluded  with 
certainty,  excepting  an  inward  revelation  of  Christ  which  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  received,  yet  we  can  by  no  means  grant  that  all  his 
other  expressions  respecting  this  transaction  are  to  be  explained  accord- 
ing to  this  passage,  and  consequently  that  there  is  only  that  pure  internal 
revelation  lying  at  the  basis  of  everything  else  that  he  reports.  By  men- 
tioning in  this  passage  only  the  one  particular  of  highest  interest,  he  by 

*  The  notion,  that  the  vision  which  immediately  preceded  Paul's  conversion  is  the  one 
described  by  himself  in  2  Cor.  xiL  2,  which  in  modem  times  has  been  revived  by  several 
distinguished  theologians,  has  everything  against  it:  in  tlie  latter,  Paul  describes  his 
elevation  in  spirit  to  a  higher  region  of  the  spiritual  world ;  in  the  vision  which  occasioned 
his  conversion,  there  was  a  revelation  of  Christ  coming  down  to  him  while  consciously 
living  on  the  earth.  The  immediate  impression  of  the  first  was  humiliating ;  the  second 
-was  connected  with  an  extraordinary  mental  elevation.  With  the  first  his  Christian  con- 
sciousness began ;  the  second  marked  one  of  the  roost  exalted  moments  of  his  inward 
life,  after  he  had  long  lived  in  communion  with  Christ;  and  by  such  a  foretaste  of  heavenly 
existence^  be  was  refreshed  under  his  manifold  conflicts,  and  animated  to  renew  his  earthly 
labors.  The  date  of  fourteen  years  mentioned  here,  is  of  no  chronological  use,  further  than 
to  satisfy  us,  that  the  date  of  Paul's  conversion,  fixed  at  exactly  fourteen  years  previous 
to  the  writing  of  this,  must  be  false. 

f  It  is  most  natural  to  understand  the  phrase  "  in  me"  kv  fyiol^  as  denoting  something 
internal. 
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no  means  excludes  all  others  ;  but  it  suited  his  purpose  and  aim  to  make 
this  one  thing  prominent,  since  he  wished  simply  to  point  out  the  inde- 
pendent source  from  which  he  drew  his  knowledge  of  Christian  truth. 
And  in  this  connection,  the  way  in  which  Christ  appeared  outwardly  to 
him  was  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference.  It  is  evident,  that  what- 
ever that  way  might  have  been,  there  was  no  occasion  to  mention  it 
here.  But  it  is  another  particular  which  Paul  makes  prominent  in  1  Cor. 
ix.  1,  when  he  adduces  his  having  seen  Christ  as  a  pledge  of  his  genuine 
apostolic  dignity.*  It  could  be  only  such  a  seeing  of  Christ,  which  could 
have  this  importance  attached  to  it.  It  belonged  to  the  apostolic  calling 
to  testify  of  Christ  the  Risen  One  from  a  personal  sight  of  him.  Because 
Christ  had  been  seen  by  Paul,  he  stood  in  this  respect  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  apostles;  and  in  the  15th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians  he 
evidently  places  the  appearance  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  which 
was  vouchsafed  to  himself,  in  the  same  category  with  all  his  other  appear- 
ances after  his  resurrection.  Hence  we  see  how  important  it  was  for 
him,  as  well  as  for  the  other  apostles,  to  be  able  to  testify  from  personal 
experience  of  the  great  fact — the  basis  of  Christian  faith  and  hope — of  the 
rexd  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his  glorified  personal  existence.    Hence 

♦  It  must  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  this  cannot  refer  to  Paul's 
having  seen  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life,  (though  a  possible  occurrence,)  for  it  would  have 
added  nothing  to  his  apostolic  authority ;  nor  yet  to  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  Riickert,  in  his  Com.  on  this  passage,  maintains  that  it  refers  rather  to  oue  of 
the  appearances  of  Christ,  which  wore  granted  to  him  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  vision,  Acts 
xviiL  9,  xxii.  17,  than  to  that  which  occasioned  his  conversion,  especially  since  an  appearance 
of  Christ  on  that  occasion,  is  not  mentioned  either  in  Acts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.,  nor  in  Gal.  L 
12-16.  On  the  other  band,  the  following  considerations  deserve  attention.  Since,  as  Riickert 
himself  acknowledges,  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  to  be  preferred,  in  which  the  words^ 
"  Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?"  are  immediately  followed  by,  "  Have  I  not  seen  Christ  ?"  we  may 
infor  that  Paul  adduced  his  having  seen  Christ  as  a  confirmation  of  his  apostlcsbip ;  as 
ftflerwards  for  the  same  purpose,  he  adduces  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  founding  the 
Corinthian  church.  Without  doubt,  he  urged  this  against  his  JudaiiVng  opponents,  who 
disputed  his  call  to  the  apostleship  on  the  ground,  that  he  had  not  been  appointed  by 
Christ  himself  like  the  other  apostles.  In  this  connection  it  is  most  natural  to  expect, 
that  Paul  would  speak  of  that  appearance  of  Christ  which  marked  the  commoDcement  of 
bis  apostolic  career,  that  real  appearance  of  Christ  which  he  classes  with  the  other  appear- 
ances of  the  risen  Saviour,  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  and  not  a  mere  vision.  Rdckcrt  imdced  maintains, 
that  Paul  made  no  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  appearances,  for  "  otherwise  he 
could  have  attributed  no  valoe  to  visions,  regarding  them  as  mere  figments  of  the  imagi- 
nation.'* But  this  conclusion  ts  not  correct;  for  between  a  real  objective  appearance,  and  a 
natural  creation  of  the  imagination  formed  in  the  usual  psychological  manner,  we  can 
conceive  of  another  manner  of  appearance— one  produced  by  an  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  on  the  higher  self-concsiousness,  in  virtue  of  which  what  is  inwardly  apprehended 
presents  itself  to  the  person  so  influenced  under  a  sensible  imago ;  whereby  the  imagina- 
tion is  transformed  into  an  organ  for  what  is  apprehended  through  thd  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  That  such  a  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  distinguished  both  from 
a  real  appearance  to  the  senses,  and  from  a  mere  creation  of  the  imagination,  is  evident 
from  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  as  for  example,  Peter's  vision.  Acts  x.  12.  But  the 
word  "  no  one,"  fitidivay  not  "  nothing,"  ////(Jcv,  Acts  ix.  T,  certainly  implies,  that  Paul,  in 
distinction  from  hia  attendants,  had  seen  ajperson. 
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the  image  of  the  glorified  Christ  is  present  to  his  contemplation  when 
he  testifies  of  the  revelation  of  tlie  glory  of  God  in  Christ,  and  speaks  of 
that  perfect  conformity  to  his  image  to  which  believers  will  hereafter 
attain.  But  may  not  what  we  have  before  said  in  the  case  of  Cornelius 
be  made  use  of  as  an  argument  against  the  objective  reality  of  this  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  ?  May  it  not  be  said — as  Cornelius  could  only  testify 
of  his  own  subjective  experience  of  what  he  believed  that  he  had  seen,  so 
it  might  have  been  with  Paul ;  he  believed  that  he  had  seen  the  risen 
and  glorified  Christ ;  as  far  as  he  tells  us  of  his  experience,  he  is  trust- 
worthy ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  appear  that  he  was  capable  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  objective  and  the  subjective;  heuCe  we  are  not 
at  all  justified  in  supposing  anything  else  than  the  inward  vision.  But 
the  comparison  is  not  altogether  correct.  In  reference  to  what  was  com- 
municated to  Cornelius,  it  is  not  a  point  of  importance  whether  it  was  a 
real  angelic  appearance,  or  a  vision.  The  importance  of  the  transaction, 
for  himself,  and  in  a  religious  view,  remains  just  the  same.  On  the 
contrary,  the  importance  of  what  was  seen  by  Paul,  consists  in  this — 
that  he  had  actually  seen  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  and  that  he  could 
testify  from  his  own  beholding  and  experience  of  that  resurrection  and 
glorification,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  whole  religious  faith.  His 
believing  confidence  would  have  risen  from  self-deception,  if  we  admit 
that  he  had  here  confounded  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  We  can 
not  bring  ourselves  to  admit  this,  if  we  hold  in  due  esteem  this  belief  of 
Paul,  and  what  he  effected  by  means  of  it  for  the  salvation  of  men.  Be- 
sides, we  are  justified  in  placing  greater  confidence  in  a  Paul  than  in  a 
Cornelius,  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  respecting  himself  Paul,  wUo 
knew  by  experience  the  state  of  ecstacy,  could  well  distinguish  it  from 
the  state  of  waking  and  thoughtful  religious  consciousness,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  passage  above  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians. 

But  in  trutl^  a  transaction  of  this  kind  can  never  be  proved  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  universally  satisfactory.  In  order  to  be  recognised  in 
its  reality,  it  must  be  regarded  iVom  a  peculiar  point  of  view  ;  and  who- 
ever is  a  stranger  to  this,  must  struggle  against  admitting  the  fact.  For 
history  in  general  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mathematical  demonstration. 
Faith  and  trust  are  always  required  for  the  recognition  of  historical 
truth.  The  only  question  is,  whether  there  is  sufiicient  ground  for  it, 
or  more  which  prompts  to  doubt.  The  decision  depends  upon  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  facts,  and  of  the  whole  department  to  which  they 
belong.  The  occasion  for  doubt  is  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  nature 
of  the  transactions  in  question,  and  of  their  peculiar  realm,  is  something 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer,  and  as  these  facts,  outside  the  circle 
of  his  experience,  are  less  capable  of  being  decided  according  to  the 
standard  he  is  familiar  with.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  trans- 
actions which  follow  other  laws  than  those  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  and  in  which  something  supernatural  is  involved.    Whoever 
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thinks  that  everything  must  be  explained  by  natural  laws,  and  is  neces- 
sitated to  acknowledge  nothing  supernatural  by  his  whole  philosoph- 
ical system,  will  feel  himself  compelled  to  refer  the  history  of  Paul's 
conversion  to  those  common  laws,  and  to  deny  everything  that  opposes 
them ;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  dispute  with  him  about  special  points, 
when  the  underlying  principle  of  his  whole  theory  has  predetermined 
the  course  of  his  inquiry  and  its  result.  Especially  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  transaction"  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  it  is  of  con- 
sequence in  what  relation  the  inquirer  is  placed  to  that  on  which  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith  rests,  and  with  which  it  stands  or  falls — 
the  fact  of  the  actual  resurrect io7i  of  Christ,  Whoever  acknowl- 
edges this,  occupies  a  position  where  he  can  have  no  motive  to  deny 
the  supernatural  in  the  history  that  is  connected  with  that  fact. 
Such  a  person  can  have  no  ground  for  mistrusting  the  expressions  of 
Paul  respecting  this  appearance  to  him  of  the  risen  Saviour.  But 
whoever  from  his  own  point  of  view  carmot  acknowledge  the  actual  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  is  so  far  incapacitated  for  admitting  the  objective 
nature  of  this  appearance  to  Paul,  and  must  from  the  first  stand  in  a 
hostile  relation  to  it. 

But  yet,  it  is  always  important  that  we  do  not  separate  what 
God  has  joined  together;  that  we  do  not  tear  asunder  the  connection 
between  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  the  divine  and  human,  the 
supernatural  and  the  natural.  We  by  no  means  suppose  a  magical 
influence  on  Paul,  by  which  he  was  carried  away,  and  converted  against 
his  will.  According  to  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  event,  we  suppose 
an  internal  point  of  connection,  without  which  no  outward  revelation 
or  appearance  could  have  become  an  inward  one ;  without  which  any 
outward  impression  that  could  have  been  made,  however  powerful, 
would  have  been  transient  in  its  results.  In  his  case,  the  love  for 
the  true  and  the  good  lying  underneath  his  errors,  and  repressed 
by  the  power  of  his  passions  and  prejudices,  was  to  be  set  free  from 
its  thraldom  only  by  a  mighty  influence.  No  miracle  whatever  could 
have  converted  a  Caiaphas  into  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

It  might  be  expected  that  Paul  could  not  at  once,  after  such  an  im- 
pression, enter  on  a  new  course  of  action.  Everything  which  hitherto 
had  been  the  motive  and  aim  of  his  conduct  must  for  a  time  have  seemed 
as  nothing.  Contrition  must  have  been  the  predominant  feeling  of  his 
crushed  spirit.  He  could  not  instantaneously  recover  from  so  overwhelm- 
ing an  impression,  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  whole  being.  He 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  weakness,  from  which  he 
could  not  restore  himself  He  passed  three  days  without  food.  This 
was  for  him  the  point  of  transition  from  death  to  a  new  life ;  and  nothing 
can  so  vividly  express  his  feelings  at  this  awful  crisis,  as  the  exclamation 
which  he  himself,  reverting  to  his  earlier  state,  Rom.  vii.  24,  puts  in  the 
lips  of  the  man  who,  with  the  deepest  consciousness  of  inward  slavery 
under  the  law,  and  with  earnest  aspii'ations  after  freedom,  pours  forth 
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his  whole  heart  in  the  words,  "  O,  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall 
deliver  me?"  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that,  in  this  state,  he  would  seek 
for  social  intercourse.  Nothing  could  less  agree  with  his  feelings  than 
intercourse  with  the  Jews ;  nor  could  he  easily  prevail  on  himself  to  seek 
out  the  Christians,  whom  he  had  hitherto  persecuted.  To  a  man  in  this 
state  pf  mind  nothing  could  be  so  welcome  as  solitude.  Hence  it  is  in 
itself  by  no  means  probable  that  information  of  the  great  change  that 
had  passed  upon  him  would  be  conveyed  by  other  persons  to  Ananias. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  order  to  attain  to  a  full  consciousness  of 
his  new  life,  and  to  make  the  transition  from  this  intermediate  state  of 
contrition  to  a  new  life  of  active  exertion  in  communion  with  Christ,  he 
had  to  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  existing  Christian  church 
by  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  its  members.  In  communion  with  other 
believers,  he  first  obtained  what  he  could  not  find  in  his  solitude.  When 
he  prayed  to  Christ  who  had  appeared  to  him,  that  he  would  help  him  in 
his  distress,  that  he  would  enlighten  both  his  bodily  and  spiritual  eyes,  it 
was  promised  to  him  in  a  vision  that  a  well-known  enlightened  man,  be- 
longing to  the  church  at  Damascus,  whom  he  probably  knew  by  name 
and  sight,  should  be  the  instrument  of  his  spiritual  and  bodily  restora- 
tion. When  Ananias,  in  obedience  to  a  divine  call,  visited  him,  Paul 
recognized  the  person  to  whom  the  vision  had  referred  him,  and  hence 
felt  imriiediate  confidence  in  him ;  in  communion  with  him  he  was  now 
first  to  be  made  partaker  of  a  new  and  higher  principle  of  life.  Ananias 
introduced  Paul  to  the  other  Christians  in  the  city.  After  he  had  been 
strengthened  by  spending  several  days  in  their  society,  he  felt  himself 
.  impelled  to  enter  the  synagogues,  and  testify  in  behalf  of  that  cause 
which  heretofbre  he  had  so  fiercely  persecuted.*  Whether  he  considered 
it  best,  after  bearing  this  first  testimony  among  the  Jews,  to  allow  its 
impression  to  work  silently  on  their  minds,  without  personally  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  it,  or  whether  the  plots  of  the  Jews  induced  him  to  quit 
the  place,  we  are  not  certain :  be  this  as  it  may,  he  visited  the  neighbor- 
ing parts  of  Arabia.  The  question  here  arises,  With  what  view,  and  for 
what  object,  did  Paul  visit  Arabia?  He  perhaps  found  an  opening 
for  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the  numerous  Jews  who  were  scattered 
over  Arabia,  and  devoted  his  activity  to  that  object.     He  would  here, 

*  It  is  difficult  to  consider  "certain  dajrs,"  rjfiepai  tlvI^^  in  Acts  ix.  19,  and  "  many 
days,"  TifiepaiQ  Uavaic;^  in  the  23d  vorse,  as  equivalent  terms.  Yet  it  cannot  be  proved 
from  these  words  that  Luke  by  the  latter  meant  to  show  a  break  in  Paul's  residence  at 
Damascus,  occasioned  by  a  journey  into  Arabia,  but  the  succession  of  events  as  narrated  in 
the  Acts,  is  most  naturally  understood  thus :  The  "  certain  days  "  merely  expresses  the 
few  days  which  Paul,  just  after  his  baptism,  spent  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Christians  at 
Damascus;  with  this  is  closely  connected  the  koL  evdiuc^  "  and  straightway,"  afler  he  had 
spent  some  days  with  the  disciples,  ho  entered  into  the  synagogues ;  and  the  "  many  days  " 
denote  the  whole  succeeding  period  of  Paul's  stay  at  Damascus.  Within  this  whole  period 
of  *'  many  days,"  of  which  nothing  more  is  told  in  the  Acts,  we  must  place  Paul's  journey 
into  Arabia,  of  which  we  should  not  have  known  but  for  the  mtntion  of  it  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  GkdatiansL 
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therefore,  first  of  all  have  appeared  as  an  apostle  to  the  Jews.  But  the 
reason  might  be  that  he  felt  impelled  to  prepare  himself  in  quiet  retire- 
ment for  the  great  office  entrusted  to  him  by  a  divine  call.  On  merely 
internal  grounds  the  question  cannot  be  decided.  It  is  quite  as  possible 
that  the  man  of  glowing  zeal  and  unwearied  activity  would  feel  himself  im- 
pelled to  testify  immediately  among  the  Jews  of  that  truth  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  an  enemy,  as  that  afler  such  an  astonishing  convulsion  of 
his  inner  life  a  season  of  contemplative  repose  would  form  the  transition- 
point  and  preparation  for  his  great  activity.  And  the  connection  in 
which  this  statement  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  not  decisive 
of  the  question ;  for  either  view  equally  suits  the  antithesis  in  that  pas- 
sage, that  Paul  did  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  make  his  appear- 
ance under  the  sanction  of  those  who  were  apostles  before  him. 

From  Arabia  he  returned  again  to  Damascus.  Whether  the  Jews, 
whose  anger  he  had  already  excited  by  his  former  preaching,  as  soon  as 
they  he.ird  of  his  coming,  endeavored  to  lay  hold  of  a  person  who  was  so 
capable  of  injuring  Judaism.;  or  whether  they  were  first  exasperated  by 
his  renewed  addresses  in  their  synagogues,  he  was  obliged  to  consult  his 
safety  by  flight,  as  his  life  was  threatened  by  their  machinations.  So 
far  was  thb  man,  who  shunned  no  danger  in  his  subsequent  career, 
though  now  in  the  first  glow  of  conversion,  a  season  when  the  mind  is 
generally  most  prone  to  extravagance — so  far  was  he  from  indulging  in 
that  enthusiastic  ardor  which  seeks  and  craves  martyrdom  I*  He  was 
let  down  by  his  friends  in  a  basket  through  the  window  of  a  house,  built 
against  the  wall  of  the  city,  that  he  might  escape  unnoticed  by  the  Jews, 
who  were  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  the  gates.  After  three  years  had  thus 
expired  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,!  he  resolved,  about  the  year  39,t 

♦  "  The  glorying  in  iafirmities,"  (among  which  he  reckons  this  flight,)  rd.  r//f  dadeveiac 
Kttvx^aOai,  is  one  feature  In  his  character  which  distinguished  him  from  enthusiasts :  2  Cor. 
XL  30. 

f  Three  years  after  his  conversion,  namely,  on  the  supposition  that  the  terminus  a  quo 
the  years  ore  reckoned  in  the  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  is  the  date  of  his 
conTereioD. 

%  This  circumstance  in  Paul's  life  furnishes  one  of  the  few  chronological  marks  for  its 
histoiy.  When  Paul  fled  from  Damascus  three  years  after  his  conversion,  that  city  was 
under  the  government  of  King  Aretas  of  Arabia  Petnea,  2  Cor.  xi.  32.  But  since  Damas- 
cus belonged  to  a  Roman  province,  Aretas  must  have  been  in  possession  of  this  city  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances.  SQsskind,  in  his  essay  in  Bengel's  Archiv.  1.  2.  p.  314; 
Wurm,  in  his  essay  on  the  chronology  of  Paul's  life,  in  the  Tdbinger  Zeiischriftfur  TheologU 
1833,  let  No.  p.  27  ;  and  Anger,  detcmporum  in  Actis  ratione,  p.  181,  agree  in  thinking  that 
wo  are  not  quite  justified  in  admitting  that  Aretas  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Damas- 
cus, as  it  is  a  conclusion  no  wise  favored  by  other  historical  accounts;  for  if  Damascus  was 
then  under  the  Roman  government,  the  Ethnarch  of  Aretas  might  have  ventured  to  place 
a  watch  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  or,  through  his  influence  with  the  Roman  authorities, 
hare  obtained  permission  for  the  Jews  to  do  this.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  Damas- 
cus belonged  to  a  Roman  province,  the  Arabian  Eihnarch  would  have  ventured  to  surround 
the  city  with  a  watch  in  or^cr  to  get  a  Roman  citizen  into  his  power ;  or,  that  the  Roman 
ftuthorities  would  hare  allowed  of  his  doing  so,  or  at  his  request  have  exposed  a  Roman 
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once  more  to  return  to  Jerusalem.*  As  to  the  object  of  this  jour- 
ney, it  follows  from  what  Paul  himself  states,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  (i.  18,)  that  the  main  object  at  least,  was  not  to  form  a 
connexion  with  the  Christian  church  in  Jerusalem,  but  to  become  per- 

dtizen  to  the  wrath  of  tho  Jews.  Although  the  histoiy,  in  which  there  are,  besides,  so 
many  breaks,  does  not  inform  us  of  such  a  taking  of  Damascus,  yet  a  consideration  of  this 
passage  leads  to  that  supposition.  Now  the  circumstances  by  which  Arotas  may  have 
gained  poasession  of  the  city  were  perliaps  these :  The  Emperor  Tiberias,  as  the  ally  of 
King  Ilerod  Agrippa,  whose  army  had  been  defeated  by  Aretas,  commanded  Vitellius, 
tho  governor  of  Syria,  to  get  possession  of  him  either  dead  or  alive.  But  while  Vitellius  was 
preparing  to  execute  these  orders,  and  various  circumstances  were  delaying  his  entering 
on  the  campaign,  news  arrived  of  the  emperor's  death,  which  took  place  in  March  of  the 
year  37,  and  Vitellius  was  thus  stopped  in  his  military  movements.  Aretas  might  have 
taken  advantxige  of  this  interval  to  gain  possession  of  the  city.  But  it  is  not  to  be  as- 
sumed that  tho  city,  thus  snatched  from  the  Romans,  remained  long  in  his  hands,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  as  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  a.  d.  38-39,  the 
affairs  of  Arabia  were  settled,  Damascus  also  was  not  lefl  unnoticed.  If  we  placo  the 
flight  of  Paul  from  Damascus  in  39,  then  his  conversion  must  have  been  in  a.  d.  36,  since 
it  must  have  occurred  three  years  before,  and  we  also  fix  tho  same  date  for  Stoplion^s 
martyrdom.  From  the  absence  of  chronological  information  respecting  the  events  of  those 
times,  we  cannot  fix  with  certainty  the  date  of  Paul's  conversion :  yet  the  computation 
which  places  it  in  a.  d.  36  has  this  in  its  favor,  that  it  allows  neither  too  long  nor  too  short 
a  time  for  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  period  of  Christ's 
ascension  to  the  martydom  of  Stephen  and  the  conversion  of  PauL 

*  The  accounts  scattered  through  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
should  here  bo  compared.  Baur,  in  his  oflen'mentioned  work  on  Paul,  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered an  inexphcable  contradiction  between  them.  The  questioa  is,  whether  the  agree- 
ment or  the  discrepancy  between  these  two-sided  accounts  is  greater.  They  agree  in 
this,  that  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  did  not  at  first  return  to  Jerusalem,  (not  feeling 
himself  pressed,  as  might  bo  supposed  he  would,  to  testify  for  Christianity,  where  he  had 
before  been  its  persecutor,)  but  remained  a  long  time  in  Damascus,  and  only  thence  be- 
took himself  to  Jerusalem.  They  also  agree,  except  in  trifling  particulars,  in  their  state- 
ments that  Paul  was  compelled  to  leave  Damascus.  Paul  himself  says,  2  Cor.  xL  32,  that 
the  governor  under  King  Aretas  of  Arabia,  "  kept  the  city  with  a  garrison,  desirous  to 
apprehend"  him,  that  he  was  let  down  in  a  basket  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  and 
80  escaped  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  In  Acts  ix.  24,  it  is  stated  that  the  Jews  lying  in 
wait  for  Paul  watched  the  gates,  in  order  to  slay  him  if  he  should  leave  the  city,  but  that 
the  Christians  let  him  down  at  night  in  a  basket  through  the  wall.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  here  an  exact  agreement  between  the  two  accounts,  each  completing  and  ex- 
plaining the  other ;  for  those  who  stirred  up  Aj^tas  or  the  governor  against  Paul  could 
have  been  no  other  than  the  Jews  embittered  by  his  apostasy.  And  now  tho  discrepancies 
are,  first,  an  omission ;  the  failure  to  mention  the  residence  in  Arabia,  of  which  we  learn 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  may  be  that  the  author  of  the  account  in  the  Acts 
did  not  know  of  Puol's  residence  in  Arabia,  or  that  it  did  not  seem  to  him  of  sufficient 
importance  to  mention  it ;  either  of  wliich  might  the  more  easily  be  the  case  if  Paul  led 
there  a  quiet,  retired  life;  on  which  supposition  it  is  the  more  easily  understood  why  so 
little  was  known  at  Jerusalem  of  what  had  become  of  this  earlier  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tians. This  omission  can  the  less  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  un  trust  worth  iness^  as  the 
words  "many  days,"  (ix.  23,)  point  to  an  interval  in  which  something  Uke  this  residence 
in  Arabia  could  have  occurred.  It  is  evident,  that  he  who  wrote  it  knew  nothing 
definitely  about  the  beginning  of  the  interval  over  which  ho  l\asten3 ;  but  we  find  no  dis- 
agreement with  the  dates  mentioned  by  Paul  himsel£  The  scoond  discrepancy  is  also  a 
partial  omission ;  Paul  says,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians,  that  he  journeyed  to  Jera- 
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Bonally  acquainted  with  the  apostle  Peter.  This  does  not  exclude 
what  we  are  told  in  the  Acts,  of  his  intercourse  with  the  whole  church, 
and  his  disputations  with  the  Hellenists ;  only  these  did  not  form  the 
object  for  undertaking  the  journey,  but  only  something  additional  while 
carrying  out  his  original  design.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Why  was 
Paul  so  anxious  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  Peter  ?  If  Pe- 
ter was  allied  to  Paul  by  the  fire  of  an  outwardly  directed  activity, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  John,  by  the  deep  inward  element,  the  con- 
templative tendency  of  his  spirit  seems  yet  more  closely  allied  to  him. 
Paul  might,  therefore,  from  various  considerations  and  motives  desire  to 
be  personally  acquainted  both  with  Peter  and  John.  But  the  character- 
istic qualities  of  John's  mind  appear  not  to  have  been  prominently 
brought  into  action  till  a  later  period.  Peter,  in  virtue  of  liis  peculiar  "  gift 
of  government,"  x^P^^i^  fcvl3epvTJa£<A)^,  and  the  position  in  which  he  had 
been  placed  by  the  Lord  himself,  had  from  the  first  taken  the  lead  in  all 
that  related  to  the  government  of  the  church.  He  especi;\lly  was  active 
in  promoting  the  spread  of  Christianity — a  sufficient  reason  why  Paul, 
before  entering  on  his  public  ministry,  should  wish  to  confer  with  him  in 
particular.  If  Paul  had  already  attained  a  clear  insight  into  the  princi- 
ples according  to  which  he  founded  the  Christian  church  among  the 
Gentiles,  a  subject  closely  connected  with  these,  namely,  the  relation  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Law,  might  have  formed  the  topic  of  discussion 
between  them.  Among  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  wish  for  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Peter,  might  have  been  the  desire  to  know  more 
exactly  what  he  thought  upon  this  subject.  Although  it  was  not  till 
Paul  had  already  gained  an  independent  sphere  of  action,  that  a  full  con- 
ference took  place  between  them  on  the  relation  of  the  diflTerent  spheres 
of  apostolic  service  and  mode  of  operation,  yet  this  does  not  render  it 
impossible  that  at  this  first  interview  between  Peter  and  Paul,  they  con- 
versed on  what  was  essential  for  the  founding  of  a  Christian  church. 
Now  if,  as  is  very  likely,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had  already  taken 
place,  we  may  also  presume  that  Peter  by  what  had  then  occurred  was 
prepared  to  acknowledge  the  principles  laid  down  by  Paul.  But  if  the 
contrary  was  the  fact,  the  conference  with  Paul  might  have  been  one  of 
those  influential  circumstances  by  which  the  conflict  in  Peter's  mind  that 
terminated  at  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  was  brought  to  its  final  result. 
In  the  first  case,  Peter  might  have  acted  as  a  mediator  between  Paul  and 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  who  in  this  respect  stood  furthest  from 
Paul.  It  is  remarkable,  that  these  were  the  only  leaders  (Coryphsei)  of 
the  church  with  whom  he  at  first  came  in  contact. 

But  here  another  question  arises.     Was  it  purely  accidental,  that  Paul 

salem  the  first  time,  not  to  learn  from  the  apostles  there  the  true  Christian  doctrine,  but 
only  to  naake  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Peter,  and  that,  therefore,  he  remained  only 
fourteen  days,  and  saw  none  of  the  apostles  except  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
Acts  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  is  mentioned,  but  not  the  object  of  it,  which  perhaps  wai 
not  known  to  the  aathor. 
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met  with  but  one  apostle  and  one  apostolic  man  ?  Did  he  avoid  an  in- 
terview with  the  collective  church  and  with  tlie  rest  of  the  apostles  ? 
On  this  supposition  we  must  regard  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  on  this 
point  as  erroneous.  But  what  design  could  Paul  have  had  in  so  acting  ? 
Shall  we  seek  for  the  reason  in  what  he  says  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  that  he  wished  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  not  having  from  the  first 
entered  independently  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  having 
been  instructed  and  furnished  with  full  powers  for  it  by  the  apostles  ? 
But  this  appearance  would  be  produced  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  seek- 
ing a  conference  with  the  two  pillars  of  the  church.  If  Paul  had  wished 
sedulously  to  avoid  everything  which  might  occasion  such  an  appearance, 
he  would  not  have  gone  at  all  to  Jerusalem.  Only  one  supposition  re- 
mains, that  Paul  did  not  show  himself  openly,  but  merely  conferred  in 
secret  with  Peter,  on  account  of  his  personal  safety,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  plots  of  his  embittered  enemies  among  th^  Jews ;  and  that  through 
Peter  he  met  with  James  in  the  same  private  manner.  This  supposition 
might  be  confirmed  by  Paul's  representation  in  the  above  mentioned 
passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that,  for  fourteen  years  (or  eleven 
years  after  this  journey)  he  had  been  quite  unknown  by  sight  to  the 
churches  in  Judea,  and  that  they  had  only  heard  of  him  by  report.  But 
this*  would  lead  us  to  declare  several  things  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts 
respecting  this  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  untrue  ;*  at  all  events  we 
could  not  regard  the  account  that  Barnabasf  introduced  Paul  to  the 
apostles  in  general  as  perfectly  accurate,  since  Paul,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  met  only  with  Peter.J  If  Paul  at  that  time,  in  order  to 
evade  the  plots  of  the  Jews  embittered  against  him  for  his  apostasy,  had 
been  induced  to  remain  in  secret  with  Peter  without  showing  himself 
openly,  it  follows  that  the  report  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
his  character  must  have  already  been  widely  spread  in  Jerusalem.  But 
this  being  presupposed,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  Christians  in 
Jerusalem  were  filled  with  mistrust  against  him,  nor  could  he  have  needed 
the  friendly  offices  of  Barnabas  to  gain  admission  to  the  church.  It  is 
also,  in  itself,  highly  improbable,  that  the  conversion  of  such  an  adver- 
sary, which  was  accomplished  too  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  should 
not  have  become  known  after  so  long  am  interval  among  the  Christians 

♦  Here  we  must,  therefore,  in  truth  acknowledge  that  Baur's  doubts  are  not  altogether 
unfounded,  althougli  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  decisive  tone  of  his  assertions  to  be 
equally  well-founded,  and  at  all  events  we  can  only  admit  an  accidental  error  of  tradition, 
which  nowise  afifects  the  general  truth  of  the  narration,  and  implies  no  designed  fabrica- 
tion for  a  special  purpose. 

f  According  to  an  account  not  sufficiently  authenticated,  in  the  Hypotyposes  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  in  Eusebius,  {RisL  Eccles.  ii.  1,)  Barnabas  had  been  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples. 

\  But  this  enoneous  statement  involves  only  an  ignorance  of  particular  circumstances ; 
for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Paul  had  made  his  first  visit  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  peculinr  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place,  the 
aasomption  might  be  easily  made,  that  he  was  then  introduced  to  the  apostles  in  general. 
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in  Jerusalem.*  And  if  only  such  a  concealed  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem 
be  admitted,  the  disputations  between  him  and  the  Hellenists  could  not 
have  taken  place.  Certainly  this  supposition  has  several  things  in  its 
&yor,  but  even  admitting  it,  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  in  all  essential 
points  would  still  remain  unshaken.  From  this  one  mistake,  that  the 
visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  instead  of  a  private,  was  represented  as  a 
public  one,  other  mistakes  ^would  follow  without  occasioning  what  might 
justly  be  called  an  essential  deviation  from  historical  truth.  Meanwhile^ 
we  do  not  yet  venture  to  maintain  this,  since  many  adjustments  can  be 
conceived  between  the  two  accounts,  by  which  they  supply  each  other's 
deficiencies. 

We  cannot  certainly  contradict  the  assertion,  that  PauPs  conversion 
must  have  been  already  generally  known  in  Jerusalem.  It  might  lessen 
the  difficulty  if  we  consider  that  the  young  man  Saul  could  not  at  that 
time  have  attained  to  such  great  eminence,  that  the  greater  part  of  those 
three  years  after  his  conversion  had  been  spent  in  retirement  in  Arabia, 
and  that  his  return  was  rendered  difficult  by  political  occurrences — the 
war  with  King  Aretas.  But  it  might  be  also,  that  Barnabas  aided  him 
by  his  good  offices,  though  not  for  the  precise  object  of  removing  the 
mistrust  of  the  beKevers.  He  might  have  applied  to  him  as  to  a  Hellenist, 
one  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and  through  him  have  been  introduced  to 
Peter.  In  itself  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  have  first  resorted  to 
those  Christians  who  stood  nearest  to  him  by  descent,  and  perhaps  by 
early  acquaintance.  Thus  it  might  easily  happen  that,  although  he  had 
not  yet  come  in  contact  with  the  whole  Church,  he  had  had  intercourse 
with  many  Hellenists,  and  through  them  was  involved  in  those  dispu- 
tations which  led  to  the  persecutions  afterwards  raised  against  him. 

But  in  reference  to  these  disputations  of  Paul  with  the  Hellenists,  ques- 
tions suggest  themselves  which  we  must  examine  before  we  proceed  any 
further  with  the  consideration  of  his  life  and  labors : — the  question,  whe- 
ther Paul  from  the  beginning  occupied  that  peculiar  point  of  view  which 
he  held  afterwards  on  the  opposition  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  had  resolved  to  present  Christianity  to  the 
Gentiles  in  its  independent  development,  separate  from  Judaism,  or  whe- 
ther such  a  tendency  was  formed  in  his  mind  by  the  opposition  his  preach- 
ing met  with  from  a  hostile  Judaism — the  question,  from  what  infiuencei 
the  development  of  this  peculiarly  Pauline  element  is  to  be  deduced ;  and 
this  question,  again,  is  connected  with  the  more  general  one,  respecting 
the  sources  to  which  Paul  was  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth. 

In  passing  over  from  Pharisaism  to  Christianity,  it  would  very  com- 
monly happen  that  dependence  on  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
as  a  matter  of  perpetual  obligation  would  be  retained.  This  would 
be  the  case  in  conversions  effected  by  ordinary  instrumentality.    But 

^  As  Buir  espedallj  notioee. 
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it  was  altogether  difibrent  with  the  conversion  of  Paul,  which  was 
not  brought  about  by  any  such  instrumentality,  but  in  an  immediate 
and  sudden  manner  by  a  violent  crisis.  Here  could  be  no  connexion 
with  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism,  but  only  an  utter  opposition  to  it.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  powerful  spirit  of  Paul,  disposed  to  exercise  it- 
self in  eager  controversy  when  left  to  the  natural  course  of  development, 
would  be  impelled,  like  the  later  ultra-Paulinians,  to  a  direction  altogether 
hostile  to  Judaism. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  Hellenism  on  a  man 
who  in  early  youth  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  can- 
not here  be  taken  into  account.  In  general,  we  must  not  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  the  freer  mode  of  thinking  was  universal  among  the 
Hellenists.  If,  as  appears  from  Philo's  writings  this  was  not  the  case 
even  at  Alexandria,  where  the  Hellenic  element  of  culture  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  and  power,  still  less  are  we  justified  in  supposing  it  to 
have  beeA  with  the  Hellenists  generally,  among  whom  we  cannot  admit 
the  predominance  of  the  element  of  Grecian  culture  in  an  equal  degree. 
It  might  be  expected,  when  a  number  of  persons  had  devoted  them- 
selves so  much  to  a  foreign  element  of  culture  as  to  become  estranged 
from  the  Jewish,  that  others  would  be  so  much  more*  mistrustful  of  all 
cultivation  of  the  Hellenic  element,  and  their  opposition  to  the  abuse  of 
freedom  would  drive  them  to  greater  illiberality  of  spirit,  servitude  to 
the  letter,  and  narrowness  of  views.  As  we  find  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  three  parties,  we  might  expect  a  similar  variety  among  the  Hellen- 
istic Jews.  The  family  of  Paul,  from  which  sprang  the  Pharisaic  pupil, 
was  probably  attached  rather  to  the  more  contracted,  than  to  the  liberal 
class.  Ananias,  the  teacher  of  Paul,  when  he  professed  himself  a  Chris- 
tian at  Damascus,  was  universally  respected  on  account  of  his  legal  piety, 
and  such  a  man  would  be  very  far  from  leading  Paul  in  the  direction 
which  the  apostle's  mind  afterwards  took.  We  might  rather  refer  it  to 
the  influence  of  the  liberal-minded  Christians,  who  had  proceeded  from 
the  midst  of  the  Hellenists  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  given  by  Ste- 
phen, and  of  the  influence  of  the  new  ideas  called  forth  by  that  martyr ; 
but  we  do  not  know,  whether  Paul  soon  after  his  conversion  came  into 
a  social  circle  where  influences  of  this  kind  would  act  upon  him,  and  at 
idl  events  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  Setting  aside  the  Divine  element,  if 
we  consider  only  the  great  originality  of  Paul's  mind,  we  may  not  attri- 
bute too  much  to  determining  influences  from  without.  But  in  addition 
to  this,  there  was  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  conversion  in  which 
the  Divine  element  so  powerfully  predominated,  by  which,  in  virtue  of 
that  immediate  communication  with  Christ,  he  was  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  other  apostles.  Hence  also  that  Christian  originality  which 
marked  the  apostles  in  consequence  of  their  personal  connexion  with 
Christ,  must  be  also  ascribed  to  him,  if  to  any  one.  And  that  it  was  so^ 
he  testifies,  declaring  that  he  received  the  Gospel  not  from  men,  nor  was 
instructed  in  it  by  men,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  as 
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soon  as  God  had  revealed  his  Son  in  him  that  he  might  puhlish  him 
among  the  Gentiles,  he  at  once  sought  not  human  counsel,  nor  visited 
the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  hut  hetook  himself  to  a  spot  the  furthest  from 
all  such  instruction,  where  he  must  derive  all  his  knowledge  irom  an 
entirely  different  source.    See  Ep.  Galat.  c.  1. 

In  order  rightly  to  tmderstand  the  whole  force  and  meaning  of  Paul's 
expressions  relative  to  that  internal  transaction  of  which  he  alone  could 
testify,  we  must  first  of  all  understand  what  he  means  hy  the  term  "  reve- 
lation," dTTOKdXvtpig,  Everything  good  and  true  must  be  finally 
traced  back  to  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  all  lights  beam  forth  for 
the  spiritual  world ;  his*  revelation  in  aU  must  be  acknowledged ;  and 
especially  in  all  that  is  original  and  immediate  in  the  consciousness,  where 
from  the  hidden  depths  of  the  spirit,  by  virtue  of  the  root  of  our  exis- 
tence in  God,  the  light  of  new  creative  ideas  springs  up  in  the  soul. 
Thus,  if  Paul  had  not  more  distinctly  defined  the  idea  of  revelation,  we 
might  say  that  from  the  stand -point  of  rehgious  intuition,  looking  only 
at  the  Divine  causality,  and  not  regarding  natural  instrumentality,  he  had 
attributed  to  Divine  revelation 'that  which  proceeded  from  within  by  the 
development  of  reason.  But  if  Paul  knew  this  idea  of  revelation  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  and  e:fpressly  distinguished  from  it  another  more  limited  idea, 
then  we  must  reject  the  supposition  that  he  only  by  a  peculiarity  of  re- 
ligious dialect  called  that  revelation  which  from  another  point  of  view 
might  be  otherwise  named.  He  had  in  fact  a  peculiar  word  to  designate 
that  general  idea  of  revelation  which  applies  to  all  consciousness  of  relig- 
ions and  moral  truth,  to  which  the  mind  is  led  by  the  contemplation  of 
creation,  or  by  entering  into  itself,  by  conscience  and  reason ;  the  word 
**  manifest,"  <f>avepovv^  which  he  uses  for  this  purpose  in  the  well-known 
passages  in  the  first  cha})ters  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans.  But  when 
he  speaks  of  what  can  be  known  neither  from  the  contemplation  of  crea- 
tion, nor  from  the  existence  of  reason  or  conscience,  but  only  by  a  com- 
munication of  the  Spirit  of  God,  differing  from  all  these,  and  newly  im- 
parted, he  uses  the  word  "  reveal,"  diroKaXviiTEiv.  Paul,  it  is  true,  also 
uses  the  more  general  designation,  the  word  tpavepovv,  for  that  which 
cannot  be  known  by  the  natural  medium ;  but  no  passage  can  be  pointed 
out,  in  which  the  word  dnoKaXvirreiv  is  used  in  the  more  general  sense. 
Tholuck,  indeed,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  p.  72,  has  appealed  to  Phil.  iii.  15,  as  a  passage  to  which 
this  understanding  of  the  word  will  not  apply ;  and,  certainfy,  there  is 
some  truth  at  the  basis  of  what  he  says.  No  doubt,  Paul  in  those  words 
was  not  thinking  merely  of  such  an  advance  of  insight  into  Christian 
truth  as  proceeds  from  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
instrumentality  by  a  process  of  thought  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
also  included.  There  is,  without  doubt,  in  these  words,  not  merely  a 
reference  to  new  knowledge,  such  as  must  be  communicated  at  once  by 
the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  still  more  a  suggestion  that  Christians 
who  are  yet  immature  ought  to  learn  more  thoroughly,  and,  by  further 
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meditation  carried  on  in  the  divine  illumination  which  they  have  already 
received,  or  more  fully  animated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  organs  they 
have  become,  ought  better  to  understand  the  contents  of  the  Christian 
truth  already  communicated  to  them ;  as,  for  instance,  the  relation  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Law,  and  the  consequences  developed  from  faith  in  the 
justification  obtained  through  Christ.  But  still  the  word  dnoKaXyTTTeiv 
here  retains  its  fundamental  meaning,  inasmuch  as  the  insight  spoken  of 
does  not  proceed  from  natural  reason,  but  is  obtained  only  by  the  new 
light  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here,  therefore,  we  may  also  apply  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  words  (f^avepovv  and  aTTOKaXvivTEiv ;  only  Paul  does 
not  distinguish  here  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon 
the  soul,  which,  in  virtue  of  a  divine  light  at  once  rising  upon  it,  is  led 
to  the  consciousness  of  such  truths  as  could  not  be  known  by  unassisted 
natural  reason — and  the  further  development  of  these  truths  by  subse- 
quent thinking,  animated  and  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Still  the 
divine  light,  always  to  be  distinguished  from  the  natural  reason,  into 
which  it  enters  as  something  new,  remains  the  fountain  whence  all  is 
drawn,  whether  the  original  and  the  immediate  Divine  communications, 
or  the  further  development  and  elaboration  of  the  original — the  reason, 
either  in  its  simple  receptivity,  or  in  its  self-activity  as  an  organ  working 
according  to  the  peculiar  laws  of  its  nature,  remaining  ever  an  organ  for 
the  higher  factor,  the  revealing  or  animating  Holy  Spirit.  Now,  inas- 
much as  everything  is  to  be  traced  back  to  this,  which,  without  its  aid, 
could  not  be  effected  by  the  unassisted  reason,  the  use  of  iLixoKaXviTTEiv 
in  its  meaning  as  opposed  to  <t>o>v€povv  is  suitable.  And  we  can  only  dis- 
tinguish in  the  application  of  this  word,  which  always  retains  its  own  pe- 
culiar meaning,  the  wider  and  the  more  limited  use  of  it — the  latter  when 
the  subject  spoken  of  is  the  original,  creative  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  things  hitherto  hidden  is  imparted ; 
the  d7T0KdXvx{}ig  in  such  a  sense  as  is  essential  to  the  gifl  of  prophecy. 

It  is  therefore  plain,  that  when  Paul  attributes  all  his  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth  to  dnoKaXvtpig^  he  traces  everything  back  to  an  internal 
Divine  causality.  But  here  the  question  arises,  whether,  in  reference  to 
all  which  Paul  knew  of  the  life,  the  ministry,  the  discourses,  and  com- 
mands of  Christ,  all  other  sources  of  knowledge  were  excluded,  and  only 
this  one  of  revelation  lefl.  In  this  case  a  supernatural  communication 
would  have  occupied  in  him  the  place  of  all  other  communications  through 
natural  human  instrumentality. 

But  it  contradicts  all  analogy  in  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operations 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  the  propagation 
of  Christianity,  that  what  was  matter  of  historical  tradition  should  be 
conveyed  into  the  consciousness  by  a  supernatural  revelation,  indepen- 
dent of  this  historical  connection.  The  office  of  the  Spirit,  of  whopi 
Christ  says  that  he  shall  take  of  his  own,  and  bring  to  remembrance 
what  he  himself  had  spoken  on  earth,  was  not  just  to  create  a  tradi- 
tion of  Christ's  words  independent  of  this  remembrance.    It  is  wholly 
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tmnataral  to  suppose  that  Christ  commnnicated  to  Paul,  in  special  visions, 
what  he  had  spoken  and  commanded  on  earth.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
in  contradiction  to  Paul's  asserted  independence  in  his  apostoUc  vocation, 
that  he  obtained  the  historical  materials  of  Christ's  life  and  doctrine  from 
the  natural  source,  common  to  all,  of  tradition.  It  was  in  this  connec- 
tion enough,  and  the  only  important  point,  that  in  the  understanding  of 
the  truth  announced  by  Christ,  and  knowledge  of  its  nature,  he  was  de- 
pendent on  no  human  instruction,  but  drew  everything  from  the  inward 
revelation  of  Christ,  from  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  Spirit,  who 
took  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  brought  to  remembrance  what  he  had 
said,  performed  the  same  office  for  him  as  for  the  other  apostles.  On  all 
occasions  when  Paul  quotes  the  words  or  commands  of  Christ,  he  speaks 
in  a  manner  that  leads  us  to  think  of  no  other  source  of  knowledge  than 
that  of  tradition.  Thus  where  he  mentions  the  institution  of  the  Supper,* 
he  would  have  expressed  himself  quite  differently,  if  the  details  of  that 
institution  had  been  made  known  to  him  by  an  immediate  revelation 
from  the  Lord.  He  would  no  doubt  have  stated,  with  quite  different 
emphasis,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  informed  of  it. 

As  Paul  felt  himself  compelled  to  examine,  independently  of  others, 
the  depths  of  the  truth  made  known  by  Christ,  he  must  have  been 
specially  solicitous  to  obtain  a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  on 
which  all  further  developments  of  the  new  doctrine  must  depend,  and 
from  which  they  must  proceed.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  satisfy 
himself  with  single  expressions  casually  obtained  from  oral  intercourse 
with  the  apostles,  whom  he  met  so  seldom,  and  for  so  short  a  time. 
Besides,  he  says  expressly,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  these 
interviews  with  the  other  apostles  were  of  no  service  towards  his  ac- 
quiring a  deeper  insight  into  Christian  doctrine.  We  are  led  to  the 
supposition,  that  he  obtained  written  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  at 
least  a  written  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  if  such  existed,  or  that 
he  compiled  one  himself  But  it  is  very  probable  that  such  a  collection, 
or  several  such  collections,  and  written  memoirs  of  Christ's  ministry, 
were  in  existence ;  for,  however  highly  we  may  estimate  the  power  of 
the  living  word  in  this  youthful  period  of  the  Church,  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  forget  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  an  age  of  legends,  but  of 
one,  especially  wherever  Grecian  cultivation  had  found  its  way,  of  great 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  On  thia  passage,  Schulz  justly  remarks,  that  Paal  uses  dvb  not  napd, 
to  signify  that  what  he  "  received "  was  not  immediaidy  but  mediatdy  from  the  Lord. 
What  has  been  said  bj  Olshauscn  and  Meyer  (on  dlfTerent  grounds)  against  this  interpret 
tation,  has  not  induced  me  to  give  it  up.  Nor  does  it  render  the  expression  "  received  from 
the  Z/jrcT^  (irapiXafSov  unb  rov  Kvpiov)  by  any  means  useless.  It  was  not  the  apostle's  de- 
sign to  n^urk  the  manner  in  which  this  tradition  came  to  him,  but  only  to  represent  aa 
certain  that  this  was  the  form  in  which  the  Lord  had  instituted  the  Last  Supper;  hence^ 
also,  the  repetition  of  the  term  Kvptog  is  not  improper.  Had  Paul  been  speaking  of  a 
special  revelation,  by  which  this  information  was  imparted,  be  would  scarcely  have  signi- 
fied it  by  "received,"  napiXapoVj  but  rather  by  "was  revealed,"  dncKaXv^, 
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literary  activity.  Migbt  we  not  expect,  then,  that  some  memorials 
would  be  speecdly  committed  to  writing  of  what  moved  their  hearts,  and 
occupied  their  thoughts  so  intensely ;  although  a  longer  time  might  elapse 
before  any  one  resolved  to  attempt  a  delineation  of  the  whole  life  of 
Christ  ?*  Many  allusions  to  expressions  of  Christ  in  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
besides  his  direct  quotations  of  Christ's  words,  point  to  such  a  collection 
of  his  discourses,  of  which  the  apostle  availed  himself.f  Where  Paul,  in 
his  Epistles,  speaks  of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  he  speaks  as  if  a  distinct 
historical  image  of  the  Saviour  was  well  known  throughout  the  Church ; 
and  taking  everything  together,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  he 

*  Eusebioa,  as  is  known,  narrates  (Y.  10),  probably  in  consequence  of  information  de- 
rived from  Pantffinus,  that  the  apostle  Bartholomew  had  communicated  to  the  so-called 
Indians  to  whom  he  published  the  gospel,  a  Hebrew  original  document  of  the  Evangdical 
Histoiy  drawn  up  by  Matthew,  which  account  we  are  plainly  not  justified  to  call  in  quea- 
tion.  This  original  document  may  indeed  be  the  same  which  Papias  (Eusebius  iil  39)  en- 
titles "an  arranged  collection  of  the  discourses  of  the  Lord,"  cvvto^i^  tuv  Xoyiuv  tov  tcvpiov. 
And  I  should  by  no  means  object  to  undcrstaDding  this  to  be  a  collection  of  the  discourses 
of  the  Lord — for  it  is  in  itself  very  probable  that  such  a  compilation  would  be  early  made 
as  source  and  material  for  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine-i-if  what  he  bad  before 
said  of  Mark's  writings*  did  not  intimate  that  be  meant  both  the  discourses  and  actions  of 
Christ ;  for  I  cannot,  with  Schneckenburger,  find  the  distinction,  that  Mark  had  compiled 
a  report  of  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  but  Matthew  only  of  his  discourses.  In 
this  case,  Papias  would  have  laid  the  emphasis  on  "  discourses,"  XSyLOj  and  have  said  tQv 
Xoyiov  TOV  Kvpiov  avvra^iv]  but  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  word  avvrc^i^^  an  orderly 
collection,  not  mere  insulated  fragments,  yet,  I  must  add,  in  limitation  of  what  I  have 
here  said,  and  of  what  Dr.  LUcke  has  said  before  me  in  the  Studien  und  KrUikan^  1833, 
p.  601,  that  while  the  emphasis  certainly  rests  upon  the  word  avi^raftf,  as  contrasted  with 
a  fragmentary  description,  yet  it  might  also  be  that  Papias  wished  to  contrast  the  work 
of  Mark  as  a  fragmentary  collection  of  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  with  the  work 
of  Matthew  as  an  arranged  collection  of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  alone,'^  Lastly,  he  says 
this  only  in  a  secondary  sense  of  Mark.  The  words  peculiarly  apply  to  Peter,  from  whose 
discourses  Mark  must  have  borrowed  the  materials  and  the  form  of  his  work.  Of  Peter, 
he  says,  Sf  irpd^  rdc  XP^^^i  inoielTO  rag  didaoKaXiaCj  dXX*  ovx  fiairep  avvra^iv  tuv  KvpLOKuv 
noiovfjievoc  XoyiuVf  *'  who  had  composed  his  addresses  according  to  the  wants  of  his 
hearers  at  the  time,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  giving  an  orderly  account  of  the  dis- 
courses or  sayings  of  Christ."  Therefore,  Mark,  who  drew  all  his  information  from  these 
addresses,  could  compile  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  words  of  Papias  are  therefore  rather 
&vorable  than  unfavorable  to  the  supposition,  that  the  original  work  of  Matthew  was  only 
a  oolleotion  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  as  Schleiermacher  maintained.  As  Bartholomew 
took  such  a  document  with  him  for  his  mission,  and  so  in  like  manner  other  preachers  of 
the  gospel  may  have  done,  it  may  be  now  that  Paul  himself  obtained  this  same  document 
or  another.  The  Judaizing  tendency  of  the  document  derived  from  Matthew,  alleged  by 
many,  by  no  means  prevents  me  from  admitting  this ;  it  contains  expressions  which,  by 
Ebionites  cleaving  to  the  letter  might  be  interpreted  according  to  their  mind ;  but  in 
which  Paul,  who  penetrated  deeper  into  the  spirit,  would  find  an  entirely  different  idea.— 
See  Life  of  Christ.    Index  s.  v.  Paul. 

f  Life  of  Christ  See  Index  v.  Paul  Perhaps  Mansion  who  held  only  Paul  as  in- 
spired authority,  had  heard  of  a  compilation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Christ,  which  had  been 
used  by  his  favorite  apostle,  and  he  wished,  by  his  criticism,  to  gather  it  out  again  fixm 
Luke's  GKispel,  which  did  not  altogether  conform  to  what  he  considered  as  Pauline. 
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made  nse  of  an  original  historical  record  respecting  Christ's  ministry  in 
his  addresses  as  a  point  of  connexion  for  his  instructions,  which  shorter 
record  fell  into  oblivion  when  the  canonical  Gospels  had  attained  to 
general  notoriety  and  repute. 

We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  Paul,  making  use  of  such  historical 
materials,  learned  to  understand  and  develop  from  them  the  substance  of 
Christ's  discourses  and  the  import  of  the  transactions  of  his  life,  as  also 
the  substance  of  the  truth  revealed  by  Him ;  this  he  did  by  such  special 
communications  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  we  have  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  "  revelations,"  {dnoKaXtripei^)^  and  by  his  own  mental  activity 
animated  by  the  same  Spirit  from  whom  these  original  movements  pro- 
ceeded ;  by  this  activity  he  developed  still  further,  according  to  the  de- 
ductions they  offered,  and  in  relation  to  the  controversies  of  his  times, 
the  truths  which  had  been  introduced  into  his  consciousness  by  those 
inoKaXvtl)€i^.  The  manner  in  which  he  accomplished  this  was  determined 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  himself  had  been  converted,  and  by  his  dia- 
lectic cast  of  mind  as  developed  in  the  Pharisaic  school.  Thus  we  can 
make  it  very  evident  to  ourselves,  how  so  many  deep  truths  expressed 
by  him,  (as,  for  example,  on  the  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel,) 
unfolded  themselves  to  him  from  a  prescient  hinf*"  given  by  Christ  him- 
selff 

I^  therefore,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  peculiarities  of 
Paul's  views  respecting  the  relation  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
were  early  developed  in  his  mind,  we  can  at  once  account  for  his  being 
led  in  his  disputes  with  the  Hellenists  to  exhibit  this  side  of  evangelical 
truth  more  freely,  and  thus  to  excite  still  more  the  anger  of  the  Jews. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  opened  to  him  of  a  wider  sphere  of 
action  among  heathen  nations.  As  he  was  one  day  in  the  temple,  and  by 
prayer  lifting  up  his  soul  to  the  Lord,  he  was  borne  aloft  from  earthly 
things.  In  a  vision  he  received  an  assurance  from  the  Lord,  that  though 
he  would  be  able  to  effect  nothing  at  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Jews,  he  was  destined  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to 
other  nations,  even  in  remote  regions ;  Acts  xxii.  2 1 .  Accordingly,  after 
staying  in  Jerusalem  not  more  than  fourteen  days,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
it,  through  the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  He  now  returned  to  his  native 
place.  Tarsus,  where  he  spent  several  years,  certainly  not  in  inactivity  ; 
for  by  his  labors  the  gospel  was  spread  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
Tarsus  and  throughout  Cilicia ;  there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  that  to 
him  the  Gentile  churches,  which  in  a  short  time  we  find  in  Cilicia,  owed 
their  origin.^ 

*  Of  coarse,  I  do  not  mean  that  which  Christ  himsolf  only  possessed,  as  the  Aikiess  ol 
prescience ;  but  that  which  presented  itself  to  him  who  received  it  with  a  susceptible  dis- 
position, as  the  germ  of  a  new  spiritual  creation. 

t  life  of  Christ  Index,  see  Paul 

i  The  silence  of  the  Acta  respecting  the  labors  of  Paul  in  Cilicia,  cannot  be  brought  as 
evidence  against  the  fact,  for  the  aocoimt  it  gives  of  this  period  has  many  lacuna.    From 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CHTTBCH  AT  AITTIOCH  THE  GENTILB  MOTHER^HUBCH,  AND  ITB  BSLATIOK 

TO  THE  JEWISH  MOTHEB-CUUBCH. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  Christianity  was  pro- 
pagated among  the  Gentiles  by  Hellenist  teachers*  in  Antioch,  the  me- 
tropolis of  Eastern  Roman  Asia.  The  news  of  this  event  excited  great 
interest  among  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  true,  the  information 
was  received  more  favorably  than  it  would  have  been,  if  the  account  of 
the  operation  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles  in  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius  had  not  materially  contributed  to  allay  their  prejudices.  But 
still  a  measure  of  mistrust  was  prevalent  against  the  Gentile  believers 
who  were  non-observant  of  the  Mosaic  law,  a  feeling  which,  after  many 
repeated  exhibitions  of  the  divine  power  of  the  gospel  among  Gentile 
Christians,  lingered  for  a  long  time  in  the  majority  of  Jewish  believers. 
On  this  account,  Bamabas,f  a  teacher  who  stood  high  in  the  general 
confidence,  and  who  as  a  Hellenist  was  better  fitted  to  deal  with  Chris- 
tians of  the  same  class,  was  commissioned  to  visit  the  new  Gentile  con- 
verts. On  his  arrival  he  rejoiced  at  witnessing  the  genuine  effects  of  the 
gospel,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  advance  the  work.  The  exten- 
sive prospect  which  opened  here  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  occasioned  his  inviting  Paul,  who  had  been  active  among  the  Gen- 
tiles in  Cilicia,  to  become  his  fellow-laborer.     One  evidence  of  the  power 

the  manner  in  which  Paul  is  mentioned  as  secondary  to  Barnabas,  till  the  time  of  their 
first  missionary  journey,  an  argrament  might  be  drawn  for  his  not  having  previously  entered 
on  any  independent  sphere  of  labor.  But  the  case  may  be,  that  though  Paul,  as  the 
younger  and  less  known,  was  at  first  spoken  of  as  subordinate  to  Barnabas,  the  elder  and 
approved  publisher  of  the  gospel ;  yet,  by  degrees^  PauPs  extraordinary  activity  gave  a 
different  aspect  to  their  relative  position.  In  Jerusalem  they  continued  for  a  longer  time 
to  assign  the  priority  to  Barnabas,  as  appears  from  the  apostolic  Epistle  in  Acts  zv.  25,  a 
circumstance  which  Bleek  very  justly  adduces  as  a  mark  of  the  unaltered  originality  of 
this  document ;  v.  Studim  undKritiken^  1836,  part  iv.  p.  1037.  At  all  events,  one  would 
rather  assign  a  date  some  years  later  to  the  conversion  of  Paul,  (on  which,  too,  we  can 
never  come  to  a  decisive  conclusion,)  than  suppose  that  he  could  spend  several  years  in 
his  native  place  without  exerting  himself  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity, — he  who, 
as  he  solemnly  declares,  had,  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  felt  so  strongly  the  impulse  of 
an  inward  call  to  preach  the  gospel 

•  Bee  p.  66. 

f  When  Baur,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  p.  40,  casts  a  doubt  on  this  mission  of 
Barnabas  firom  Jerusalem,  and  thinks  that  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Hellenists  occasioned 
by  the  persecution  raised  against  Stephen,  he  had  sought  to  form  an  independent  sphere 
of  action  out  of  Jerusalem,  we  have  only  a  specimen  of  those  arbitrary  conclusions  and 
combinations  raised  to  the  dignity  of  facts  by  Dr.  Baur,  of  which  we  have  pointed  out 
the  wortbleBsneas. 
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with  which  Christianity  in  an  independent  manner  spread  itself  among 
the  Gentiles,  was  the  new  name  of  Christians  which  was  here  given  to 
believers.  Among  themselves  they  were  called,  the  Disciples  of  the  Lord, 
the  Disciples  of  Jesus,  the  Brethren,  the  Believers.  By  the  Jews  names 
were  imposed  npon  them  which  implied  undervaluation  or  contempt,  such 
as  the  Galileans,  the  Nazarenes,  the  Paupers ;  and  Jews  would  of  course 
not  give  them  a  name  meaning  the  adherents  of  the  Messiah.  The  Gen- 
tiles had  hitherto,  on  account  of  their  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
not  known  how  to  distinguish  them  from  Jews.  But  now,  when  Chris- 
tianity was  spread  among  the  Gentiles  apart  from  the  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  its  professors  appeared  as  an  entirely  new  religious  sect 
(a  genus  tertium^  as  they  were  afterwards  termed,  being  neither  Jews 
nor  Gentiles) ;  and  as  the  term  Christ  was  held  to  be  a  proper  name,  the 
adherents  of  the  new  religious  teacher  were  distinguished  by  a  word 
formed  from  it,  as  the  adherents  of  any  school  of  philosophy  were  wont 
to  be  named  after  its  founder.* 

Antioch  from  this  time  occupied  a  most  important  position  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Christianity.  There  were  now  two  central  points  for  the  spread 
of  it;  what  Jerusalem  had  hitherto  been  for  this  purpose  among  the 
Jews,  that  Antioch  now  became  among  the  Gentiles.  Here,  first,  the 
two  modes  of  apprehending  Christianity,  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  the  predominance  of.  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  element,  came  into  contact 
and  conflict.  As  at  Alexandria,  at  a  later  period,  the  development  of 
Christianity  had  to  experience  the  effect  of  various  mixtures  of  the  an- 
cient oriental  modes  of  thinking  with  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  Gre- 
cian schools,  so  in  this  Roman  metropolis  of  Eastern  Asia,  it  met  with 
various  mixtures  of  the  oriental  forms  of  religious  belief.  From  Antioch, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  proceeded  the  system  of  an 
oriental  anti-Jewish  Gnosis,  which  opposed  Christianity  to  Judaism. 

As  there  was  considerable  intercourse  between  the  two  churches  at 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  Christian  teachers  frequently  came  from  the 
former  to  the  latter ;  among  these  was  a  prophet  named  Agabus,  who 
prophesied  of  an  approaching  famine,  which  would  bo  felt  severely  by  a 
great  number  of  poor  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  called  upon  the 
believers  of  Antioch  to  assist  their  poorer  brethren.  This  famine  actually 
occurred  in  Palestine  about  a.  d.  44.f 

*  When  we  take  into  account  the  great  influence  of  the  Latin  language,  as  the  Ian- 
g^uage  of  the  government  in  this  chief  city  of  Roman  Asia,  we  shall  certainly  find  no 
ground  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  to  doubt,  with  Baur  (p.  90),  the  truth  of  this  ac- 
cooDt  of  its  origin,  and  to  find  in  it  an  anachronism. 

f  We  cannot  fix  the  exact  tirao  when  this  famine  began.  It  is  mentioned  by  Josephua 
in  his  Antiq.  Book  xx.  ch.  2,  §  5.  It  was  so  great  that  numbers  died  in  it  from  want 
Queen  Helena'of  Adiabene  in  Syria,  a  convert  to  Judaism,  sent  vessels  laden  with  com, 
which  Bhe  bad  purchased  at  Alexandria,  and  with  figs  procured  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  these  provisions  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  Luke,  in- 
deed,  speaks  of  a  famine  that  spread  itself  over  the  whole  "  habitable  world,"  (oiKot'ftitrf) 
wbidi  was  not  the  case  with  this.    To  understand  by  oUoviihtj  in  this  passage,  Palestine 
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The  faculty  of  foretelling  fiiture  events,  did  not  necessarily  enter  into 
the  New  Testament  idea  of  a  prophet,  assuming  now  that  Luke  wrote 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  An  address  fitted  to  produce  a  powerful  effect 
on  an  audience,  one  by  which  Christians  would  be  excited  to  deeds  of 
beneficence,  would  correspond  to  the  marks  of  a  prophetic  address  in  the 
New  Testament  sense  ;  but  as  in  the  Acts  it  is  expressly  added  that  the 
famine  foretold  by  the  prophet  actually  came  to  pass,  we  must  doubtless 
admit,  in  this  instance,  that  there  was  a  prediction  of  an  impending 
£eunine,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  prophecy  was  founded  on  the 
observation  of  natural  prognostics. 

The  Christians  at  Antioch  felt  themselves  bound  to  assist,  in  its  tem- 
poral distress,  that  church  from  which  they  had  received  the  highest 
spiritual  benefits,  and  probably  sent  their  contributions  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  &mine,  by  the  hands  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  the  presiding 
elders  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  This  church,  having  enjoyed  about 
eight  years'  peace  after  the  persecution  that  ensued  on  Stephen's  martyr- 
dom, was  once  more  assailed  by  a  violent  but  transient  tempest.  King 
Herod  Agrippa,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Claudius  had  granted  the  govern- 
ment of  Judea,  afiected  great  zeal  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  ancient 
ritual,*  although  on  many  occasions  he  acted  contrary  to  it,  on  purpose 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Gentiles,  just  as  by  his  zeal  for  Judaism  he 
tried  to  attach  the  Jewish  people  to  himself  Actuated  by  such  motives, 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  manifest  hostility  to  the  teachers  of  the  new 
doctrine,  of  whom  he  had  received  unfavorable  reports. 

It  is  possible,  that  at  that  time  the  displeasure  of  the  king  or  of  the 
fanatical  multitude  was  excited  anew  by  special  circumstances.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John,  was 
the  first  object  of  their  persecution.  It  may  have  been  at  first  only  a 
hostility  dii'ected  against  him  personally^  and  occasioned,  perhaps,  by 
something  which  he  had  said  or  done.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  he 
who  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  sons  of  thunder,  and  like  his  brother, 
one  of  those  disciples  who  stood  nearest  to  Christ,  must  have  had  pecu- 
liarities, some  kindred  to,  and  some  quite  different  from,  those  of  his 
brother.  We  have  to  regard  him,  as  well  as  John,  as  one  who  had  ap- 
prehended with  peculiar  depth  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  We  can  easily 
discern  how  such  a  one  could  give  special  offence  to  narrow-minded  zea- 
lots, although  there  are  no  historical  traces  which  exactly  determine  the 
fact.  Since  now  the  king,  who  would  make  himself  popular  by  his  zeal 
for  the  old  religious  law,  perceived  that  the  execution  of  James  won  the 
approbation!  of  the  people,  he  determined  to  consign  Peter  to  a  similar  fate. 

only,  iB  not  justified  by  the  New  Testament  phraseology ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
fiimine  extended  to  other  parts,  and  we  must  then  suppose  the  word  to  be  used  somewhat 
rhctoricallj,  and  not  with  literal  exactness,  especiaUj  if  we  consider  it  aa  spoken  by  a 
prophet  oome  from  Jerusalem. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  Book  xix.  oh.  6  and  7. 

f  The  arguments  brought  forward  by  Baur,  p.  188,  do  not  make  out  a'falaehood  in  the 
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But  on  account  of  the  feast — the  Passover  in  the  year  44* — ^he  at  first 
only  cast  him  into  prison.  But  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  Peter 
was  delivered  from  prison,  and  the  death  of  the  king,  which  shortly  fol- 
lowed, once  more  gave  peace  to  the  church. 

If  Paul  and  Barnabas  arrived  at  Jerusalem  during  this  disturbed  state 
of  things  (assuming  tliat  Paul  accompanied  Barnabas)  their  stay  was 
necessarily  shortened  by  it,  and  they  could  accomplish  nothing  of  conse- 
qnence.f  Bat  if  we  compare  the  account  in  the  Acts  with  the  narrative 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  if  we  assume  that 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  there  mentions  as  the  second,  was 
really  the  second,  according  to  the  order  in  the  Acts,  then,  this  journey 
would  acquire  great  importance.^     We  must  then  assume,  that  although 

fltatement,  that  the  king  sought  to  gain  the  &Tor  of  the  people  by  this  proceeding  against 
the  Christians.  Although,  on  the  whole,  the  Christians  were  tolerated  among  the  Jews 
as  a  Jewish  sect,  yet  this  does  not  exclude  the  fact,  that  the  rage  of  the  fanatical  multi- 
tude might  have  broken  forth  against  them  on  special  occasion,  and  that  one,  who  pre- 
tended to  persecute  the  new  sect  out  of  zeal  for  the  old  religious  law,  may  have  used  the 
occurrence  to  win  favor  to  himself.  If  at  a  later  time,  the  execution  of  James  the  Just 
was  condemned  by  those  whom  Josephus  calls  the  better  class  of  the  Jews ;  yet  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  at  this  time  the  proceedings  against  the  Christians  wero  judged  of  in 
just  the  same  way.  People  in  their  treatment  of  tolerated  sects  are  not  always  con- 
sistont.  Very  much  depends  on  special  circumstances  and  the  mood  of  the  moment.  We 
yield  here  to  the  Acts  the  greater  confidence  that  it  in  no  way  mistakes  the  difficult  rela- 
tion between  the  Jews  and  the  Christiana  Wo  believe  ourselves  compelled  to  say  this  in 
the  spirit  of  careful,  and,  in  matters  of  doubt,  even  of  scrupulous,  inquiry,  although  we 
could,  on  reasonable  g^unds,  admit  an  error  here  in  the  historical  representation,  without 
discrediting  the  essential  truth  of  the  transaction. 

*  For  it  was  the  last  year  of  Herod  Agrippa^s  reign,  who  held  for  at  least  three  whole 
years  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  (Joseph,  xlx.  8,  2  ;)  and,  therefore,  certainly  reigned  from 
the  end  of  January,  41,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  end  of  January,  44; 
so  that  only  the  Passover  of  this  last  year  could  be  intended,  that  which  took  place  after 
Herod  had  reigned  three  whole  years. 

f  As  the  words  "  about  that  time,"  kot^  Uelvov  rbv  Kaipdv^  in  Acts  xiL  1,  cannot  serve 
for  fixing  the  exact  date,  the  coincidence  of  this  journey  of  Paul's  with  these  events  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  chronology  founded  upon  it  of  the  apostle's  liistory,  is  not  abeo- 
lately  certain.    Yet  there  is,  at  least,  no  valid  argument  against  this  arrangement 

I  Irenaeus  adv.  Hsres.  lib.  iii.  a  13,  seems  to  consider  it  as  settled  that  this,  mentioned 
as  second  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians,  was  Paul's  third  journey.  But  wliat  Tertullian 
says  (contra  Marcion,  1.  20),  goes  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  second  journey.  He 
alleges  the  same  reason  for  thinking  so,  as  K.eil,  in  his  essay  on  the  subject  lately  published 
in  his  Opuscula;  that  Paul,  in  the  first  glow  of  his  conversion,  was  more  violent  against 
Judaism,  but  later  his  feelings  towards  it  wero  mollified.  Thus  he  explains  the  dispute 
with  Peter  at  Antioch.  "  Paulus  adhuo  in  gratia  rudis,  ferventer,  ut  adhuc  neophytus^ 
adversos  Judaismum."  ("Paul  as  yet  immature  in  grace,"  —  "fervently,  as  yet  a 
neophyte,  against  Judaism.")  (It  is  contradictory  to  this  supposition  that  he  allows 
PaiU  to  have  given  way  to  the  Judaizers  at  Jerusalem,  in  reference  to  the  circumcision  of 
Titos,  cont.  Marcion,  V.  3\  And  certainly  it  would  better  correspond  with  the  character 
of  Paul  and  the  mode  of  his  conver8k)n,  that,  at  first,  he  should  engage  in  Oercer  opposi- 
tion to  the  observance  of  the  law,  than  that  his  mind  sliould  gradually  be  developed  in 
that  freer  direction.  Yet  this  supposition,  that  it  was  his  second  journey,  as  we  shaU 
afterwards  show,  is  by  no  means  supported  by  historical  evidence.    What  is  advanoed 
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the  conveyance  of  the  collection  to  Jerusalem  was  the  avowed  object  and 
motive  of  this  journey,  yet  Paul  himself  had  another  and  more  im- 
portant end  in  view,  which  probably  induced  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
contributions.  It  could  be  said,  that  as  the  strictly  Pharisaical  Jews 
held  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Gentiles  to  submit  to  the  whole 
ceremonial  law,  and  particularly  to  circumcision,*  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  theocracy ;  as  the  mistrust  of  the  Jewish  Christians  had  al- 
ready, as  we  have  before  remarked,  manifested  itself  against  the  Gentile 
converts ;  and  as  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  feeling  might  have 
already  appeared  in  the  church  at  Antioch,  which  stood  in  so  close  a 
connexion  with  the  parent  church  at  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able, that  Paul  and  Barnabas  felt  it  to  be  their  imperative  duty,  in  order 
to  guard  against  a  dangerous  disagreement,  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  on  this  subject,  and  to  unite  with  them  in 
establishing  fixed  principles  respecting  it.  It  is,  rather,  in  itself  more 
probable,  that  such  a  mutual  explanation  took  place  earlier,  than  that  it 
occurred  at  a  later  period.f  It  is  true,  such  a  conference  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  with  the  three  most  eminent  of  tlie  apostles,  could  not  well  be 
held  at  that  time,  since  one  of  them  was  cast  into  prison  ;  but  too  great 
an  uncertainty  is  attached  to  the  dates  of  these  events,  to  render  this 

by  Wunn,  in  his  essay  already  quoted,  in  the  Tiibingen  Zeitschrift  far  Theologies  againsl 
my  application  of  the  first  passage  from  Tertullian,  is  not  just  I  have  myself  here  re- 
marked on  the  contradiction  between  the  two  passages,  and  in  a  writer  of  Tertullian's 
cast  of  mind — ^highly  as  we  esteem  the  depth,  fire,  and  vigor  of  his  genius — such  a  con- 
tradiction is  not  very  surprising. — But  from  Tertull.  a  Marcion,  lib.  V.  2,  3,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear,  that  he  considered  the  second  journey  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  as  the  same  with  that  which  was  followed  by  the  resolutions  of  the  apostolic  as- 
Bembly  at  Jerusalem.  Tertullian  only  says,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles— whose  credi- 
bility was  not  acknowledged  by  Marcion — represented  the  principles  on  which  Paul 
acted  not  dififorently  from  what  Paul  states  them  to  be  in  an  Epistle  admitted  as  genuine 
by  Marcion ;  consequently,  the  account  of  Luke,  in  this  respect,  must  be  credible.  So 
then,  Tertullian,  i.  9,  by  rudis  fides  means  the  same  as  in  the  passage  first  quoted.  The 
rudis  fides  in  that  passage,  is  a  faith  still  young  and  not  fully  tried,  which  hence  oould  not 
possess  so  independent  an  authority ;  "  hoc  eninC^  "  for  this"  (the  temporary  concession  in 
reference  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus)  rttdifidei  et  adhuc  de  Ugis  observatione  suspensm  *'  to 
an  immature  faith, ns  yet  in  suspense  concerning  the  observance  of  the  law, -'(in  reference 
to  which  it  was  still  disputed  whether  they  were  not  bound  to  the  observance  of  the  law) 
eompetebat,"  "  was  suited,"  namely,  until  Paul  had  succeeded  in  having  his  independent  call 
to  the  apostleship  and  its  peculiar  grounds  acknowledged  by  the  other  apostles. 

*  A  Jewish  merchant,  named  Ananias,  who  had  converted  King  Izates  of  Adiabene, 
the  son  of  Queen  Helena,  to  Judaism,  assured  him  that  he  might  worship  Jehovah  with- 
out being  circumcised,  and  even  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  that  it  might  not  cause 
an  insurrection  of  his  people.  But  when  another  stricter  Jew,  Elcazar,  came  thither,  he 
declared  to  the  king  that  since  he  acknowledged  the  divine  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
he  would  sin  by  neglecting  any  of  its  commands,  and  therefore  no  consideration  ought  to 
prevent  his  compliance.  Joseph.  Aroheeol.  lib.  xx.  c.  2,  §  4.  And  such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  converts  to  Christianity  from  among  the  Jews,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Josephua^ 
were  uKOLpelg  irepl  rd  Tzdrpia^  *'  strict  concerning  ancestral  institutions." 
,      f  As  Dr.  Paulas  remarks  m  his  Exegetical  Manual,  1, 1  p.  238. 
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objection  of  much  weight.  And  it  harmonizes  well  also  with  this  view, 
that  this  conference  is  represented  as  a  private  *  transaction  of  PaaPs 
with  the  most  eminent  of  the  apostles ;  partly  because  the  matter  ap- 
pears not  yet  to  have  been  sufficiently  ripe  for  a  public  discussion ;  partly 
because  by  the  persecution  set  on  foot  by  King  Agrippa,  the  intended 
public  conference  could  have  been  prevented.  By  this  supposition,  we 
should  gain  theref<#e  a  connecting  link  in  the  history  of  the  transactions 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  and  the  two  historical  docu- 
ments, the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  would 
each  supply  what  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  other.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  the  chronology  of  the  common  reading,  supported  by  the 
authority  of  all  the  manuscripts,!  is  irreconcilable  with  this  hypothesis, 
for  we  must  then  reckon  Paul's  conversion  to  have  taken  place  at  least 
fourteen  years  earlier,  which  would  be  a  computation  wholly  untenable. 
And,  secondly,  the  relation  in  which  Paul,  according  to  the  description 
in  the  Acts,  stood,  up  to  a  certain  time,  to  Barnabas,  the  elder  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  will  not  agree  with  this  view.  For  at  an  earlier  period, 
according  to  the  slight  notices  furnished  us  by  the  Acts,  Paul  appears 
in  a  subordinate  relation,  both  of  age  and  discipleship,  to  the  elder 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  It  was  not  till  he  undertook  the  missionary 
journey  with  Barnabas  from  Antioch,  in  which  he  was  the  most  prom- 
inent agent,  that  that  apostolic  superiority  developed  itself,  which  was 

♦  The  "but  privately,"  Kar*  Idlav  d^,  Gal.  ii  2,  which  coutaius  an  aatithesis  to  "  io  pub- 
lic,** drjfioffia.  Yet  public  conferences  are  by  no  means  excluded ;  for  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
words  KaT*  IMav  6i  follow  what  was  before  Baid,morely  as  a  limiting  explanatory  clause. 
Paul,  certainly,  might,  from  the  whole  conference  in  which  he  communicaied  to  (hem 
{dvtOifiev  avTol^)  (which  may  refer  to  the  brethren  generally)  an  expression  whidi 
inclades  all  that  he  transacted  at  Jerusalem — have  singled  out  some  circumstance  to  him 
of  special  importance,  viz.,  his  private  interviews  with  James,  Peter,  and  John,  or  he 
might  at  first,  have  noticed  only  the  public,  and  afterwards  the  important  private  con> 
Ibrenooa,  altogether  passing  over  the  former.     Compare  Wurm,  p.  51 ;  Anger,  p.  149. 

t  The  Chronicon  Paschaie  Alexandrinum^  ed.  Niebuhr,  p.  436,  cites  an  opinion  accord- 
ing to  which  Paul  must  have  taken  this  second  journey  four  years  afler  his  conversion ; 
•od  this  computation  certainly  assumes  the  reading  to  be  "  four  years,"  reaadpuv  kriiv, 
instead  of  "  fourteen''  dcKartao.  This  reading  being  assumed,  it  may  be  readily  under- 
stood bow  the  preceding  word  {dia)  could  have  occasioned  the  change  of  A  into  lA.  And 
according  to  this  reading,  if  wo  refer  this  to  the  second  journey  of  Paul  mentioned  in 
the  Acta,  other  dates  will  readily  agree ;  only,  if  we  reckon  these  four  years  from  the 
oonyersion  of  St  Paul,  that  event  must  be  placed  about  the  year  40.  But  still  it  re- 
mains uncertain, Nvhether  the  computation  cited  in  the  Chronicon  Paschaie  is  founded  on 
a  critical  conjecture,  or  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  opposing 
evidence  of  all  manuscripts  and  quotations  from  the  Fathers  is  too  important. — (Conybeare 
and  Howson  in  their  excellent  work.  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul^  p.  233,  n.  5,  say  :— 
**  Neander,  by  mistake,  asserts  that  the  Chronicon  Paschaie  reads  Teaaupuv ;  but  the  re- 
Tcrae  is  the  fact" — Neander  only  says  that  the  passage  referred  to  by  him  contains  an 
opinion  which  assumes  that  reading,  and  he  immediately  notices  the  uncertain  basis  of 
the  assumption.  This  opinion  is  found  not  in  that  part  of  the  passage  in  the  Chron.  Pas. 
qnoted  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  but  in  the  sentence  containing  the  words  irij  riaaapa 
which  they  think  relate  to  a  different  subject — ^Eo.) 


• 
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afterwards  exhibited  in  the  transactions  at  Jerusalem.  Still  we  cannot 
consider  this  remark  as  decisive  of  the  question ;  for  we  may  feel  con- 
fident that  such  a  man  as  Paul,  especially  if  we  grant  his  independent 
labors  in  Cilicia,  must  have  come  forward,  even  before  the  period  of  his 
apostolic  superiority,  with  extraordinary  efficiency  when  the  occasion 
demanded  it. 

At  all  events,  if  we  admit  that  Paul  took  such  t  journey,  we  must 
consider  it  as  one  not  mentioned  by  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
and  as  the  second  of  the  journeys  which  he  made  to  Jerusalem  after  his 
conversion.  But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  this  journey  of  Paul's  is  on 
the  whole  sufficiently  accredited  ?  Its  not  being  mentioned  in  the  pass- 
age quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  excites  strong  doubts.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  thought  possible  that  in  numbering  his  journeys  to  Jeru- 
salem up  to  a  certain  time,  this  journey  was  passed  over  as  not  very  im- 
portant, or  that  at  the  instant  of  writing  he  did  not  happen  to  think  of  it. 
Still  we  cannot  consider  this  as  at  all  probable.  Paul  certainly  so  ex- 
presses himself  that  we  cannot  attach  any  other  meaning  to  his  words 
than,  that  after  that  short  stay  of  fourteen  days  in  Jerusalem,  he  had  not 
been  there  till  that  journey  which  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Church ;  hence  he  could  say  that  he  had  continued  personally  un- 
known to  the  Churches  in  Judea — that  they  had  only  heard  by  report 
of  the  labors  of  him  who  had  once  been  a  persecutor.  And  what  con- 
clusion must  we  draw  from  this,  relative  to  the  account  in  the  Acts  ? 
Nothing  more  than  that  the  tradition  which  Luke  followed,  and  which 
united  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their  labors  at  this  period,  joined  them 
here  together,  although  for  some  reason  this  was  an  exceptional  instance, 
or  Paul  might  have  been  chosen  as  a  delegate,  but  some  unknown  cir- 
cumstance might  have  prevented  his  taking  the  journey.  At  leasts  we 
can  more  easily  admit  an  oversight  here,  than  resolve  to  do  violence  to 
Paul's  own  declaration.*  ^ 

Since  there  was  no  deficiency  of  teachers  in  the  church  at  Antioch, 
the  Christians  there  would  naturally  reflect,  after  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  had  once  begun,  that  the  publication  of  the  gospel  should  be 
extended  from  Syria  to  other  heathen  nations.  Barnabas  and  Paul  had 
probably  at  an  early  period  expressed  their  desire  to  be  employed  in  a 
wider  sphere  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  as  Paul  had  been  as- 
sured by  the  Lord  of  his  appointment  to  carry  the  gospel  to  distant 
nations.  And  as  Barnabas  had  brought  his  nephew  Mark  with  him  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  prompted  to  this 
step  by  the  prospect  of  a  more  extensive  field  in  which  he  might  employ 
his  relative  as  a  fellow-laborer.  The  teachers  who  were  assembled  at 
Antioch  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to  lay  this  matter  before 

*  I  agroo  boro,  as  in  most  poiDts,  with  Bleok ;  see  his  Beitrdge  zur  JShangdien-Kritik, 
Berlin^  1846,  p.  65 ;  a  work  that  coDtains  the  result  of  an  unprejudiced,  profound,  and 
cautious  criticism ;  from  this  writer,  indeed,  nothing  dae  oould  be  expected. 
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the  Lord,  and  to  pray  for  his  illumination  to  direct  them  what  to  do.  A 
firm  persuasion  was  imparted  to  them  all  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  they 
ought  to  set  apart  and  send  forth  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  the  work  to 
which  they  were  called  by  the  Lord. 


CHAPTEE  m. 

THE    PEOPAGATION    OF    CHRISTIANITY    rEOM    ANTIOOH    BY    PAUL    AND 

BABNABAS. 

■ 

Accompanied  by  Mark,  they  first  visited  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the 
native  country  of  Barnabas,  whose  previous  connection  with  it  facilitated 
the  introduction  of  the  gospel.  They  traversed  the  island  from  east  to 
west,  from  Salarais  to  Paphos.  In  their  teaching  they  followed  the 
track  which  history  had  marked  out  for  them,  that  method  by  which 
the  gospel  must  spread  itself  among  the  heathen.  As  the  Jews,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  connexion  with  the  theocratic  development,  and  of  the  pro- 
mises intrusted  to  them,  had  the  first  claim  to  the  announcement  of  the 
Messiah  ;'*'  as  they  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  preparation,  and  places 

♦  npQrov  ^lovSaiuj  "to  the  Jew  first"  Rom.  L  16,  compared  with  John  iv.  22.  The 
credibility  of  what  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  on  this  and  other  occasions  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  Paol  turned  to  the  Gentiles  immediately  aflor  the  ill  reception  which  he 
met  with  from  the  Jews  assembled  in  the  synagogue,  would  be  shaken  if  Dr.  Baur  were 
oorrect  in  his  assertion,  (see  his  Essay  on  the  Object  and  Occasion  of  the  'Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  in  the  Tubingen  Zeitschrift  fur  Tlieologie,  1836,  No.  iii.,  p.  101,)  that  the  author 
of  the  Acts  did  not  give  a  faithful  relation  of  objective  facts,  but  modified  them  according 
to  his  peculiar  views  and  aim  ;  that  they  are  to  bo  explained  from  the  apologetic  design 
with  which  he  maintains  the  position,  that  the  gospel  reached  the  Oentiles  only  through 
the  criminality  and  unbelief  of  the  Jews.  This  is  connected  with  Baur's  idea  of  an  anti- 
Pauline  party,  consisting  of  persons  who  took  offence  at  the  Pauline  universalism,  (hia 
preachiug  the  g^pel  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,)  and  which  had  its  seat  in  Rome.  For 
this  party  such  an  apologetic  representation  of  Paul's  ministry  must  be  supposed.  We 
might  be  allowed  to  cast  such  a  suspicion  on  the  representation  in  the  Acts,  if  any  thing 
artificial  was  to  be  found  in  it,  any  thing  not  oorresponding  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  timea  But  if  the  line  of  conduct  ascribed  to  the  apostle, 
and  its  consequences,  appear  altogether  natural  under  the  circumstances,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear how  we  can  be  justified  in  deducing  the  repetition  (of  Paul's  mode  of  acting,)  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  in  which  it  was  really  grounded,  but  from  the  subjective 
manner  of  the  narrator.  Now,  in  all  the  cities  where  synagogues  existed,  they  formed  the 
most  convenient  places  for  making  known  the  gospel,  when  Paul  was  not  disposed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  public  market-places  as  a  preacher.  Here  he  found  the  proselytes  assembled, 
who  formed  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  Gentiles,  and  in  the  passage  quoted 
firom  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  principle  is  stated  according  to  which  the  Jews  had 
the  finit  claim  to  the  publication  of  the  gospel.  Love  to  his  own  people  produced  the 
eameat  desire  to  effect  aa  much  as  possible  for  their  salvation  along  with  hia  calling  as  an 
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already  existed  among  them  for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction ;  it 
was  on  these  accounts  natural  that  the  apostles  should  first  enter  the 
synagogues,  and  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  whom  they  had  met  with, 
afforded  them  the  most  convenient  point  of  transition  from  the  Jews  to 
the  Gentiles.  In  Paphos,  they  found  in  the  proconsul,  Sergius  Paulus,  a 
msin  dissatisfied  with  all  that  philosophy  and  the  popular  religion  could 
offer  for  his  religious  wants,  and  anxious  to  receive  every  thing  which 
presented  itself  as  a  new  communication  from  heaven ;  henc^,  he  was 
eager  to  hear  what  Paul  and  Barnabas  announced  as  a  new  divine  doc- 
trine. But,  also,  from  that  very  sense  of  religious  need,  unsatisfied,  and 
guided  by  no  clear  self-knowledge,  he  had  given  ear  to  the  deceptive  arts 
of  an  itinerant  Jewish  Goes,  Barjesus.*     These  Goetae  were  in  succeed- 


apostle  of  the  Grcntiles,  Rom.  xl.  14.  That  I  havo  brought  forward  this  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  wliich  Baur  has  made  use  of  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an  apolo- 
getic interest,  is  not  on  my  part  a  more  |>e/i^  principii^  for  I  cannot  in  an/  way  rooon- 
cile  it  with  the  character  of  tlie  apostle,  that  he  could  express  such  principles  and  such 
desires  at  that  time,  merely  for  certain  special  purposes  But  it  was  natural  that  ho 
should  turn  away  from  the  great  mass  of  the  carnally-minded  Jews,  if  he  found  only  here 
and  there  individuals  among  them  of  susceptible  dispositions,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
Gentiles  alone.  It  docs  not  follow  from  this  that  his  call  to  the  apostleship  among  the 
heathen  was  determined  merely  by  accidental  circumstances ;  for  if  he  found  a  greater 
number  of  Jews  in  a  city  disposed  to  believe,  yet  his  other  calling  would  not  thereby 
have  been  frustrated ;  but  among  the  converted  Hellenistic  Jews,  who  we^e  more  closely 
related  by  birth  or  education  to  those  who  were  Greeks,  ho  would  havo  found  assistance 
for  establishing  the  Christian  church  among  the  Gontiles ;  and  when,  after  so  many  pain- 
ful experiences,  he  had  little  hopes  of  success  among  the  Jews,  still  ho  could  not  give  up 
the  attempt  to  do  something  for  his  countrymen,  if  by  any  moans  ho  might  save  some ; 
especially  since  he  could  so  well  unite  this  with  the  interests  of  his  calling,  and  could  find 
no  more  convenient  and  unostentatious  method  of  paving  his  way  to  the  Gentiles.  And 
does  not  the  peculiar  mixture  in  the  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  the  infiuenco  of 
Judaizers  upon  them,  give  evidence  of  their  origination?  Rom.  xL  12  will  also  establish 
this  point.  And  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  has  given  a  narrative  consistent  with  facts 
and  the  actual  state  of  things,  is  shown  by  this,  that  when  desoribing  the  coarse  of  Paul 
at  Athens,  he  does  not  repeat  the  same  method  of  proceeding,  but  represents  him  as  act- 
ing in  a  different  manner,  adapted  to  the  local  peculiarities. 

*  On  this  account,  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  such  sorcerers  to  find  access  to  men 
of  the  highest  rank.  Thus  Lucian  narrates,  that  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Rome 
most  eagerly  inquired  after  the  prophecies  of  a  sorcerer,  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  in 
Pontus,  who  acquired  great  notoriety  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelios; 
among  the  zealous  adherents  of  Alexander,  he  mentions  especially  an  eminent  Roman 
statesman,  Rutilianus,  of  whom  he  says — av^p  rd  fxiv  aXAa  xaXdc  koI  dyad^  Kal  kv 
icokTioX^  irpu^eat  po^aiKol^  i^TjTaafihoCy  rd  61  nepl  roi)f  Otoi)^  irdw  voauv  ;  Alexand. 
g  30 ;  (a  man  in  other  things,  indeed,  good  and  noble,  and  esteemed  in  many  Roman 
offices,  but  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  gods  altogether  diseased).  Ludan.  Baur.  (p.  94) 
objects  to  the  ase  I  hero  make  of  this  work  of  Lucian's,  because  it  is  evident,  he  saya^ 
that  in  this  discourse  ho  was  not  describing  an  historical  person,  but  only  intended  to 
paint  the  manners  of  the  times.  Certainly,  we  do  not  appeal  to  Lucian's  work  as  a  sure 
flOQroe  of  historical  information,  but  can  only  suppose  a  groundwork  of  especial  historical 
truth,  which  Lucian  fills  up  for  the  object  he  had  in  view.  But  this  decides  nothing 
•gainst  my  use  of  it    If  Lucian  gives  the  manners  of  his  timeo^  the  traits  must  bo  bor- 
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ing  times  the  most  virulent  opposers  of  Christianity,  because  it  threat- 
en^ to  deprive  them  of  their  domination  over  the  minds  of  men  ;*  and 
for  the  same  reason,  this  man  took  the  utmost  pains  to  hinder  the  spread 
of  the  gospel,  and  to  prejudice  the  proconsul  against  it.  But  Paul,  full 
of  holy  indignation,  declared  with  divine  confidence,  that  the  Lord  would 
punish  him  with  the  loss  of  that  eye-sight  which  he  only  abused  by 
attempting  with  his  arts  of  deception  to  stop  the  progress  of  divine 
truth.  The  threatening  was  immediately  fulfilled ;  and  by  this  sensible 
evidence  of  the  operation  of  a  higher  power,  the  proconsul  was  with- 
drawn from  the  influence  of  the  GqSs,  and  rendered  more  susceptible 
of  divine  instruction. 

Thence  they  directed  their  course  further  northward ;  passed  over  to 
Pamphylia,  and  along  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  Isauria,  and  Pisidia,  and 
made  a  longer  stay  at  the  considerable  city  of  Antioch,f  (which,  as  a 
border-city,  was  at  different  periods  reckoned  as  belonging  to  different 
provinces,)  in  order  to  allow  time  for  making  known  the  gospel.  Paul's 
discourse^  in  the  synagogue  is  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  wisdom  and 
skill  of  the  great  apostle  in  the  management  of  men's  feelings,  and 
of  his  peculiar  antithetical  mode  of  developing  Christian  truth.  He 
sought  first  to  win  the  attention  and  confidence  of  his  hearers,  by  re- 
minding them  how  God  had  chosen  their  fathers  to  be  his  people,  and 
then  gave  an  outline  of  God's  dealings  with  them,  to  the  times  of  David, 
the  individual  from  whose  posterity,  according  to   the  promises,  the 

rowed  fh>m  the  life,  and  banco  we  can  make  use  of  his  work  as  a  proof  that  the  narrative 
under  our  conaideratiou  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  times  to 
which  it  belongs. 
*  Of  which  the  Alexander  mentioDed  in  the  preceding  note  is  an  example. 
f  To  distinguish  it  from  the  Asiatic  metropolis,  it  is  called  ^Avnoxsia  rcpib^  Hiaidl^, 
I  Baur  maintains  that  this  discourse  bears  the  marks  of  arbitrary  composition ;  that 
the  greater  part  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  discourses  of  Peter,  already  reported  in 
the  Acts,  and  only  at  the  close,  a  Pauline  turn  of  expression  is  brought  in,  a  foreign  ele- 
ment, not  at  all  suited  to  the  whole.  We  very  readily  grant  that  we  have  no  exact  and 
complete  report  of  Paul's  discourse,  and  that  we  should  have  recognized  more  of  what  is 
peculiarly  Pauline,  if  the  discourse  had  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form.  Yet  we 
cannot  assent  to  what  Baur  says  about  the  composition ;  but  we  think  that  there  may  be 
discerned  the  genuine  main  features  of  the  discourse  delivered  by  Paul.  We  find  here  a 
combination  of  the  peculiarly  Pauline  as  it  appears  in  the  doctriuo  of  Justification,  with 
what,  aocording.to  the  nature  of  the  case,  formed  the  common  type  in  all  apologetical  dis- 
courses of  the  apostles  when  addressing  Jews.  The  references  to  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Theocratic  people  and  to  the  Messianic  element  must,  of  course,  always  bo  prominent 
The  adducing  of  Christ's  resurrection  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  agency  belongs  also  to  the 
common  ibundation  of  the  Christian  testimony,  and  is  brought  forward  not  less  in  the 
Epistles  of  PauL  As  Paul  was  speaking  to  persons  who  for  the  first  time  were  invited  to 
thie  Faith,  be  would  naturally  express  himself  otherwise  than  in  his  epistles  addressed  to 
believing  Christian&  In  suoli  a  discourse  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  necessarily  intro- 
duced as  a  practical, divine  credential  for  the  Mcssiahship  of  Jesus;  a  credential  also  for 
what  he  had  efiected  by  his  sufferings  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  If  this  kind  of  com- 
position is  to  be  set  down  as  un-Pauline,  then  Romans  iv.  25,  must  be  also  un-Pauline.  See 
ScUeiermacher's  JSknkUung  in  das  new  Ihsicrnieni^  p.  376. 
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Mesmah  was  to  spring.  Afler  the  introduction  he  came  to  the  main  ob- 
ject  of  his  address,  to  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  what  he 
had  effected  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Then  turning  to  the  Jews 
and  proselytes  present,  he  proceeded  to  say,  that  for  them  this  announce- 
ment of  salvation  was  designed,  since  those  to  whom  it  was  first  pro- 
posed, the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  had  been  unwilling  to 
receive  it ;  they  had  not  acknowledged  the  Messiah,  nor  understood  the 
prophecies,  which  they  heard  read  every  Sabbath-day  in  their  syna- 
gogues.* Yet,  while  in  their  blindness  they  condemned  the  Messiah  to 
death,  they  could  not  retard  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies,  but,  against 
their  design  and  will,  contributed  to  it ;  for  after  he  had  sufiSsred  all 
things  which  according  to  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  he  was  to 
suffer,  he  rose  from  the  dead.  By  faith  in  him  they  could  obtain  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  justification,  which  they  could  never  have  obtained 
by  the  law.f  And  after  announcing  this  promise  to  them,  Paul  closed 
with  a  threatening  warning  to  unbelievers.  This  discourse,  uttered  with 
ail  the  impressiveness  of  firm  faith,  and  yet  evincing  so  much  tenderness 
towards  the  Jews,  made  at  first  a  favorable  impression  upon  them,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  assembly,  they  requested  him  to  expound  his 
doctrine  more  fully  on  the  next  Sabbath.J    Such  was  the  impression 

*  Only  using  mildor  expressions,  Paul  here  says  the  same  things  of  the  blindness  of 
the  Jews,  which  ho  oflcn  sajs  in  stroDgor  and  more  severe  language  in  his  Epistles,  ac- 
cusing them  of  obduracy. 

f  To  justify  my  views  of  this  passage,  I  must  make  a  fow  remarks  as  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  Acts  ziii.  39.  I  cannot  understand  it  aa  if  the  apostle  meant  to  say- 
Through  Christ  men  obtain  forgiveness  of  aU  sins,  even  of  those  of  which  forgiveness  oovld 
not  bo  obtained  through  the  law.  The  apostle  certainly  knew  only  one  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  one  justification ;  and  he  used  the  term  "  all  things",  ttuvtuvj  only  to  mark  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  removal  of  guilt,  as  the  idea  of  "  righteousness",  diKaioavvtjf  pre-supposes  this; 
but  the  preceding  ndvvQv  occasioned  him  to  refer  the  relative  pronoun  by  a  kind  of  logical 
attraction  to  this  term  of  universality,  rather  than  to  the  whole  idea  of  being  justified, 
diKiaudijvai^  which  he  had  especially  in  view.  What  Meyer  says  in  his  commentary  in 
defence  of  the  common  interpretation,  docs  not  convince  me.  "Paul,*'  he  remarks, 
*'  specifies  one  part  of  the  universal '  foi^ivenoss  of  sins,'  u^peaLc  afiapTiuvy  as  partioulariy 
worthy  of  notice,  but  this  docs  not  at  all  injure  the  unity  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
Justification."  I  do  not  perceive  how  Paul,  from  his  point  of  view,  could  render  one 
special  part  more  prominent  than  another;  I  know  indeed  of  no  sin  from  which  a  man 
could  be  justified  by  the  law;  in  Paul's  mind,  there  could  be  here  no  difference  whatever. 
The  peculiarly  Pauline  style  of  carrying  out  the  contrast  between  faith  and  the  law  here 
appears  in  the  germ. 

X  1%  in  Acts  xiii.  42,  we  take  /xerafO,  (between,  intervening,)  in  its  usual  acceptation, 
we  must  understand  the  passage  thus :  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  requested  to  explain* 
the  Christian  doctrine  to  them  during  the  week  between  this  and  the  next  Sabbath, 
therefore  before  the  next  celebration  of  the  Sabbath.  Such  a  request  might  be  very 
suitable,  if  it  were  that  of  individuals  who  wished  to  hear  discourses  on  the  doctrino 
in  their  private  circles  during  the  week.  But  it  does  not  appear  so  proper  as  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  whole  congregation  at  the  synagogue.  We  should  then  also  most 
naturally  refer  it  to  the  Gentiles,  and  on  that  account  should  be  obliged  to  consider  the 
reading  "  the  Gentiles^"  rd,  ldv%  in  the  42d  verse  as  correct^  though  it  seems  to  be  a 
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made  by  his  words  on  the  assembly  in  general.  But  there  were  many 
among  the  Jews  present,  and  especially  the  proselytes,  who  were  more 
deeply  affected  than  the  rest,  and  who  longed  after  the  redemption  an- 
nounced by  Paul.  They  could  not  wait  till  the  next  Sabbath,  but  hast- 
ened after  Paul,  who  had  left  the  synagogue  with  Barnabas;  they 
informed  them  of  the  impressions  they  had  received,  and  earnestly 
requested  more  ample  instruction.  Paul  and  Barnabas  consequently 
availed  themselves  of  many  opportunities  to  explain  the  divine  doctrine 
in  private  houses  during  the  course  of  the  week,  and  likewise  to  make  it 
known  among  the  Gentiles.  Hence,  by  the  next  Sabbath,  the  new  doctme 
of  salvation  had  obtained  notoriety  through  the  whole  city,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  the  Gentile  inhabitants  flocked  to  the  synagogue  in  order  to  hear  , 
Paul's  discourse.  This  was  a  spectacle  sufficient  to  stir  up  the  wrath  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  filled  with  spiritual  pride  and  with  a  delusive  notion  of 
their  superiority  as  members  of  the  ancient  Theocracy,  and  hence  this 
discourse  of  Paul's  was  not  heard  with  the  same  favorable  disposition 
and  calmness  as  the  first.  He  was  interrupted  by  violent  contradictions 
and  reproaches.  He  then  declared  to  them,  that  since  they  were  not 
disposed  to  receive  the  salvation  announced  to  them,  and  excluded 
themselves  from  it  to  their  own  condemnation,  the  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel had  discharged  their  obligations,  and  would  now  turn  to  the  Gentiles, 
who  had  shown  themselves  disposed  to  receive  their  instructions,  and 
that  the  gospel  was  designed  to  be  a  fountain  of  light  and  salvation  to 
nations  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Thus  Paul  and  Baiiiabas 
left  the  synagogue  with  the  believing  Gentiles,  and  a  suitable  chamber 
in  the  dwelling  of  one  of  their  number,  probably,  was  the  first  place 
of  assembling  for  the  church  that  was  now  formed.  Christianity  spread 
itself  through  the  whole  circumjacent  district ;  but  the  Jews  contiived, 

gio6&  Also  tbe  word  "  Sabbath,"  adfifiaTov,  in  the  Acts  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
week;  for  the  phrase  "  first  day  of  the  week"  fiia  aaP^uTuv^  cannot  be  brought  as  a  voucher 
for  this  meaning.  But  if  we  understand  rd  fiera^d  au,3daTov,  of  the  next  Sabbath,  all 
will  be  clear;  and  a  comparison  with  verse  44  favors  this  interpretation,  which  is  also 
sanctioned  by  the  ancient  glosses  and  scholia  in  Griesbach  and  MatthSd.  From  the  earlier 
Greek  writers  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  find  an  authority  for  this  meaning  of  fieTo^,  but 
not  from  the  later.  In  Plutarch's  Insiituta  Laconica^  c.  42,  fteru^b  occurs  twice  in  this 
sense,  and  especially  in  the  second  passage,  *'  the  Macedonian  kings  after  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander," Tolc  fJuraiH  MaKedoviKolg  paai?,ev<Jiv,  for  it  cannot  be  otherwise  understood ;  and 
80  likewise  in  Josephus^  De  BeUo  Jud.^  lib.  v.  a  4,  §  2,  where,  after  speakmg  of  David  and 
Solomon,  be  says,  rCtv  fxera^  rovrotv  (iaaiXeuVt  which  can  only  mean,  "  the  kings  c^Ur 
these." — I  consider  the  words  "  The  Jews  out  of  the  synagogue,"  ix  r^g  avvayuyf/g  rwv 
*lnv6aiop,  and  the  words,  "  the  Gentiles,"  rd  Idvtiy  as  glosses,  founded  on  a  misunder- 
standing'; but  I  cannot,  with  Kuinoel,  take  the  whole  of  the  verse,  so  strongly  accredited 
as  genuine,  to  be  only  a  gloss.  What  is  said  in  this  verse,  may  bo  considered  as  marking 
the  vivid  representation  of  an  event  by  an  eye-witness.  As  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
going  away  before  the  whole  of  the  congregation  had  separated,  they  wore  requested  by 
tbe  elders  of  the  synagogue  to  repeat  their  addresses  on  the  next  Sabbath.  But  alter  the 
whole  congregation  bad  separated,  many  individuals  ran  after  them  to  open  their  hearts  to 
tbem  more  unreservedly. 
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by  means  of  the  female  proselytes  belonging  to  the  most  respectable  &m- 
ilies  in  the  city,*  and  their  influence  on  their  hasbands,  to  raise  a  perso- 
cution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
place.  They  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Iconium,  about  ten  miles  to  the 
east,  in  Lycaonia,f  where  they  had  access  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
But  by  the  influence  of  the  hostilely  disposed  among  the  former,  who 
also  here  had  gained  over  to  their  side  a  part  of  the  people  and  the  mag- 
istrates, they  were  driven  from  this  city  also.  They  now  betook  them- 
selves to  other  cities  in  the  same  province,  and  first  tarried  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Lystra.  As  in  this  place  there  was  no  synagogue,  and 
scarcely  any  Jews  dwelt  in  it,  they  could  make  known  the  gospel  only  by 
entering  into  conversation!  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  thus  leading  per- 
sons to  religious  subjects ;  gradually  small  groups  were  formed,  which 
were  increased  by  many  who  were  attracted  by  curiosity  or  interest  in 
the  subject  of  conversation.  Paul  was  one  day  thus  instructing  in  divine 
truth  a  company  who  had  gathered  round  him,  when  a  man  who  had 
been  lame  from  his  birth,  and  probably  was  used  to  sit  for  alms  in  a 
thoroughfare  of  the  city,  listened  to  him  with  great  attention.  The 
divine  in  the  appearance  and  discourae  of  Paul  deeply  impressed  him, 
and  caused  him  to  look  up  with  confidence  as  if  he  expected  a  cure  from 
him.  When  Paul  noticed  this,  he  said  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Stand 
upright  on  thy  feet ;"  and  he  stood  up  and  walked.§ 

*  Here,  as  at  Damascus,  (and  other  instances  might  be  mentioned,}  Judaism  found  most 
ready  acceptance  with  females,  as  Christianity  did  afterwards. 

f  Id  other  times  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  Phrygia,  or  Pisidia. 

X  A  frequent  practice  of  modern  missionaries  in  Asia. ' 

§  Only  he  will  feel  compelled  to  believe  this  statement  who  acknowledges  the  new  divine 
powers  of  life,  which  through  Christ  have  been  introduced  into  the  human  race.  But  whoever 
is  not  entangled  in  a  mechanical  view  of  nature,  whoever  acknowledges  the  power  of  Spirit 
o?er  nature,  and  a  hidden  dynamic  connexion  between  soul  and  body — to  such  a  person 
it  cannot  appear  wholly  incredible  that  the  immediate  impression  of  a  divine  power  oper- 
ating on  the  whole  internal  being  of  man,  should  produce  results  of  altogether  a  different 
kind  from  remedies  tiken  out  of  the  stores  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature.  What  Baur 
Bays  (p.  95)  in  his  note  on  these  words,  induces  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  justify  my  re- 
marks. Ho  finds  &ult  with  the  first  words  as  giving  "  a  very  unworthy  view  of  Christian- 
ity— since  it  must  follow  that  miracles  belong  so  essentially  to  Christianity  that  wherever 
it  is  not  accompanied  by  such  acts,  it  does  not  manifest  its  divine  life-power.  And  since, 
confessedly,  no  such  wonders  take  place  now,  Christianity  must  have  been  long  devoid  of 
vitality."  But  this  can  have  been  written  only  in  consequence  of  a  palpable  distortion  of 
my  lang^go,  even  if  not  intentional ;  for  such  a  distortion  might  easily  take  place  without 
design,  by  interpreting  what  I  have  said,  from  a  foreign  point  of  view.  Of  divine  powers  in 
Christianity  persons  speak  in  one  sense  from  the  stand-point  of  supematuralism,  and  in 
another,  from  that  of  rationalism,  whether  it  be  a  deistical  or  a  pantheistical  rationalism — 
a  rationalism  which  with  reckless  consistency  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  everything  supersen- 
Bual  andJ>eyond  the  present  life,  or  which  inconsistently  leaves  something  supersensnal 
and- of  a  future  life  remaining.  If  by  the  divine  powers  of  Christianity  we  understand 
something  specific  and  peculiar,  not  proceeding  from  the  regular  development  of  human 
nature,  something  new,  in  a  true  sense  supernatural,  which  is  introduced  through  the 
supernatural  event  of  the  appoaranco  of  Christ  and  his  whole  work— then  from  soch  a 
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This  sight  attracted  a  still  greater  crowd,  and  the  credulous  people  now 
esteemed  the  two  apostles  to  be  more  than  men, — gods  who  had  come 
down  in  human  form  to  confer  benefits  on  men.  A  belief  of  this  kind, 
deeply  seated  in  the  human  breast,  and  proceeding  from  the  undeniable 
feeling  of  the  connexion  of  the  human  race  with  God,  was  spread  from 
ancient  times  among  the  heathen,*  and  at  this  period  was  much  increased 

point  of  view,  what  we  call  miracle  will  appear  as  the  aigrn  corresponding  to  this  snper- 
natoral  principle  on  its  introduction  into  the  natural  doyel(^ment  of  mankind ;  an  operation 
related  to  this  causality.  And  it  can  with  perfect  justice  be  said,  that  whoever  en- 
tertains this  view,  whoever  acknowledges  the  Scriptural  Christ  in  his  true  supematural- 
Desa,  has  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  itself  for  not  acknowledging  a  miracle  con- 
nected with  the  first  development  of  Christianitj.  And  therewitli  is  it  hy  no  means 
affirmed  that  this  supernatural  divine  power  having  once  entered  into  the  hfe  of  human- 
itj,  must  always  be  aocompanied  by  such  miracles.  Rather,  wo  consider  it  as  belonging 
to  the  law  of  the  development  of  this  divine  power  in  the  human  race,  that  after  it  has 
CQce  adapted  itself  to  the  natural  development  of  humanity,  these  outward  marks  of  the 
flopematural  will  cease.  But  what  Christianity  has  effected  and  contmues  to  effect  for 
the  spiritual  and  moral  transformation  of  the  w^orld  we  recognise  as  proceeding  from  the 
Hune  divine  power  which  inheres  in  Christianity  and  is  identical  with  that  miraculous  ele- 
ment. But  the  case  is  altogether  different,  when  by  "  the  divine  power  of  Christianity" 
nothing  more  ia  understood  than  an  excitement  of  the  powers  already  lying  in  human  na- 
ture through  an  impulse  given  by  Christ,  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  we  speak 
of  the  excitement  of  higher  powers  in  humanity  by  the  movement  called  forth  by  any  em- 
inent man  through  his  influence  on  society,  or  than  that  in  which  we  speak  of  a  divine 
power  in  all  the  manifestations  of  Truth  and  (Goodness. 

Bat  as  to  the  secdhd  part  of  this  note,  it  stands  in  no  contradiction  to  the  idea  of  a 
miracle  as  represented  by  me.  It  would  only  affect  such  an  idea  of  a  miracle  as  Dr.  Baur 
has  erroneously  attributed  to  me  and  to  the  advocates  of  the  supematuralistic  point  of  view, 
an  idea  which  from  his  stand-point  of  Naturaliism  or  Pantheism  logically  carried  out,  he 
regards  as  the  only  consistent  one ;  but  against  which  I  have  ollcn  suflSciently  guarded 
myself  both  in  this  work  and  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  It  is  by  no  means  asserted  in  these 
words,  as  Baur's  interpretation  of  them  would  imply,  that  the  miracle  could  be  denied  only 
llrom  the  stand-point  of  a  mechanical  view  of  nature,  which  certainly  would  be  an  un- 
Ibonded  and  unjust  assertion.  There  is  only  a  certain  denial  of  miracles,  (which  is  not  to 
be  said  of  every  denial,)  as  there  is  also  a  certain  mode  of  asserting  miracles,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  mechanical  view  of  nature.  Nor  were  those  words  at  all  designed  to  com- 
mend this  special  miracle  to  those  whose  views  are  merely  not  mechanical,  to  show 
the  possibility  of  it  from  such  a  point  of  view,  but  only  to  indicate  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  deeper,  more  living  conception  of  nature,  one  has  no  cause  to  set  himself  be- 
fcrehand  against  many  immediate  operations  which  are  analogous  to  what  we  term  mir- 
acles ;  that  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  not  so  easily  permitted  to  pass  sentence  on  un- 
common occurrences,  as  if  they  were  absolute  impossibilities.  I  have  written  this  by  way 
of  explanation  for  the  advocates  of  another  stand-point,  as  &r  as  freedom  from  prejudice, 
the  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  can  receive  such  an  explanation.  Whoever  knows  how 
io  estimate  sdentiflc  character,  even  with  opposite  convictions,  will  not  be  disposed,  with 
Dr.  Baur,  U>  describe  me  as  one  who  only  uses  the  weapons  of  a  vulgar  oontroversialisL 

*  Homer  says:  "  Gods  likening  themselves  to  strangers  from  foreign  lands,  being  in 
•11  forms,  haunt  cities^"  Oeoi  ^tivoiaiv  hiKorec  d^^odanolait  Uavroiot  reXeBovreCt  trruf- 
Tpo^uai  noX^ac,  Od.  p.  486.  Although  I  am  very  far  from  confounding  this  (the  Apostolio) 
age  with  the  Homeric,  I  can  by  no  means  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Baur's 
assertion,  that  at  this  time,  among  the  uninstructed  people,  there  might  have  been  s 
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by  the  existing  religions  ferment.*  Now  in  this  city  Zeus  was  worshipped 
as  the  founder  of  cities,  as  the  originator,  guide,  and  protector  of  civiliza- 
tion,! as  the  founder  and  protector  of  this  city  in  particular  {Zevg  ttoXicC^^ 
Trokiovxog)^  ^^^  A  temple  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  was  dedicated  to 
him.J  Accordingly  the  people  imagined  that  their  tutelar  deity,  Zeus 
himself,  had  come  down  to  them  ;  and  as  Paul  was  foremost  in  speaking, 
and  possessed — as  we  may  conclude  from  his  Epistles,  and  his  speech  at 
Athens — a  peculiarly  powerful  address,  and  a  high  degree  of  popular 
eloquence,  he  was  taken  for  Hermes,  while  Barnabas  his  senior,  who 
perhaps  had  something  imposing  in  his  appearance,  was  believed  to  be 
Zeus.  The  people  made  their  remarks  to  one  another  on  these  strangers 
in  the  old  Lycaonian  dialect,  so  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  not  aware 
of  their  drift,  and  were  therefore  quite  unprepared  for  the  result.  The 
news  of  the  appearance  of  these  supposed  divinities  quickly  reached  the 
temple,  and  a  priest  came  with  oxen,  which  were  generally  sacrificed  to 
Zeus,  and  with  garlands  to  adorn  them,  to  the  gates  of  the  city  ;§  it  may 
be  he  wished  to  sacrifice  to  Zeus  before  the  gate  for  the  welfare  of  the 
city ;  or  intended  to  bring  the  animals  to  Paul's  residence,  and  there  to 
perform  the  sacrifice ;  but  before  he  had  entered  the  gates,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  hastened  thither,  full  of  consternation,  having  discovered 
the  object  of  these  preparations.  They  rent  their  garments — a  cus- 
tomary sign  among  the  Jews  of  abhorrence  for  whatever  outraged 
the  religious  feelings — and  rushed  among  the  crowd.  Paul  exclaimed, 
"  What  do  ye  I     We  are  men  like  yourselves  ;  we  are  come  hither  for 

belief  in  demoniacal  and  goetio  operations,  bat  not  in  neyt  appearances  of  the  g^oda, 
and  that  therefore  this  account  of  the  Lycaonians  must  be  unbistorical. 

*  When  Baur  sajs  against  these  words,  that  the  religious  ferment  rather  excited 
doubt  and  unbelief,  we  must  reply,  that  in  times  of  such  ferment,  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments are  wont  to  come  together,  fanaticism,  superstition,  and  unbch'ef,  which  Baur  him- 
self as  is  evident  from  his  own  expressions,  must  acknowledge ;  but  then  no  ground  is 
left  for  disputing  what  I  said. 

f  As  Aristides  in  his  discourse  elg  A<a  says,  that  as  Zeus  is  the  Creator  and  Giver  of 
all  good  things,  he  is  to  be  worshipped  under  manifold  titles  according  to  theSe  various 
relations.  "  All  names  whatsover  he  found  great  and  fit  for  himself"  Tldv6^  6aa  aifrbc 
t^pg  fiiyaXa  koI  iavri^  npenovTa  hvofiara. 

X  Libanius  iwip  rc3v  Itpuv,  ed,  Reiskey  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  remarks  that  cities  were  built  hi 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  temples,  hence  frequently  the  buildings  nearest  the  walls  were 
ancient  temples;  as  in  the  middle  ages,  the  site  of  towns  was  often  determined  by  that 
of  the  churches  and  religious  houses ;  and  as  in  our  own  times,  in  the  SouUi  Sea 
Islands^  settlements  are  formed  near  the  residence  of  the  missionaries,  which  gradually 
become  villages  and  towns. 

§  The  word  "gates,**  ffvAowef,  Acts  xiv.  13,  as  no  other  term  »  added,  may  be  moat 
naturally  understood  of  the  city  gates,  not  of  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  Paul  and 
Barnabas  were  staying;  in  the  latter  case,  the  plural  would  hardly  have  been  used.  The 
"ran  outf*W^eir^drfaav,  in  verse  14  can  prove  nothing;  for  it  might  easily  be  omitted  to 
state  whether  they  heard  of  what  had  happened  while  in  their  lodging,  and  now  hastened 
to  the  gates,  or  were  at  that  time  near  the  gates.  Perhaps  Luke  himself  bad  no  exact 
information  on  theae  points. 
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this  very  purpose,  that  yoa  may  turn  from  these  who  are  no  gods,  to  the 
living  God,  the  Ahnightj  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  hitherto  has 
allowed  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  try  by  their  own  experience  to  what 
they  can  attain  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  by  the  powers  of  their  own 
reason,  but  who  yet  has  not  lefl  himself  without  witnesses  among  them, 
by  granting  them  all  good  things  from  heaven,  and  supplying  them  with 
those  gifts  of  nature  which  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  to 
their  general  well-being.?* 

£yen  by  such  an  appeal  it  was  difficult  to  turn  the  people  from  their 
purpose.  Tet  this  impression  on  the  senses,  so  powei*ful  for  a  short  time, 
aoon  passed  away  from  men  who  were  not  affected  internally  by  the 
power  of  truth.  The  Jews  from  Iconium  succeeded  in  instigating  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  against  Paul.  And  this  transition  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  from  a  reverence  which  beheld  beings  of  a  higher 
order  in  the  apostles,  to  fury  against  them  as  enemies  of  the  gods,  can- 
not, certainly,  in  such  a  popular  gathering,  driven  by  sudden  excitement 
from  one  impression  to  its  opposite,  be  regarded  as  surprising.  He  was 
atoned  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  dragged  out  of  the  city  for  dead.  But 
while  the  believers  from  the  city  were  standing  round  him  and  using 
means  for  his  restoration,  he  arose,  strengthened  by  the  power  of  God  ; 
and  afler  spending  only  the  retnainder  of  that  day  at  Lystra,  he  departed 
with  Barnabas  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Derbe.  When  they  had  pro- 
daimed  the  gospel  there  and  in  the  neighborhood,!  they  again  visited 
those  towns  in  which  they  had  propagated  the  faith  on  this  joui'uey,  and 
which  through  persecutions  they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  sooner  than 
they  wished;  they  endeavored  to  establish  the  faith  of  the  new  converts, 
and  regularly  organized  the  churches.  They  then  returned  by  their 
former  route  to  Antioch. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COITTBOVEBST  BETWEEN  THB  JEWISH  AND  GENTILE  CHRISTIANS  AND 
ITS  SETTLEMENT. — ^THE  INDEPENDENT  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  GKNTILF 
CHUBCH. 

While  in  this  manner  Christianity  spread  itself  from  Aniioch,  from 
the  parent-church  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  great  revolution  began, 

*  The  seoae  of  benefits  received  should  have  been  the  means  of  leading  men  to  the 
Giver.  From  a  penrBrsion  of  this  sense  arose  systems  of  natural  religion^  to  which  the 
immediate  revelation  of  God,  appealing  to  that  original  but  misunderstood  and  misdirected 
mnae,  was  directly  opposed. 

f  The  "  round  about,"  ireptxopoc^  t.  6,  evidently  means  only  the  places  brfaig  in  the 
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which  has  continued  ever  since  to  work  its  way  among  the  nations, 
a  division  threatened  to  break  out  between  the  two  parent-churches,  those 
two  central  points  from  which  the  kingdom  of  God  began  to  extend 
itself.  It  was  a  great  crisis  in  the  histoiy  of  the  church  and  of  mankind. 
Hidden  antagonistic  principles  at  first  necessarily  came  forth  to  be  over- 
come and  reconciled  with  one  another  by  the  power  of  Christianity. 
The  question  was,  whether  Christianity,  not  only  then,  but  through  all 
future  ages,  could  thus  control  them.  « 

There  came  to  Antioch  many  strictly  pharisaical-muided  Christians 
from  Jerusalem,  who,  like  the  Eleazar  we  have  already  mentioned,  as- 
sured the  Gentiles  that  they  could  not  obtain  any  share  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  its  blessedness  without  circumcision,  and  entered  into  a  con- 
troversy with  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  views  they  held  on  this  subject. 
The  church  at  Antioch  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  settlement  of  this  dispute,  and  their  choice  naturally  fell  on  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  as  the  persons  who  had  been  most  active  in  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  Paul  had,  besides,  a  special  reason 
which  would  have  determined  him  to  undertake  the  journey  without  any 
pubhc  commission.  It  appeared  now  high  time  for  him  to  explain  him- 
self to  the  apostles  respecting  the  manner  in  which  he  published  the 
gospel  among  the  heathen,  that  he  might  bring  into  distinct  recognition 
their  unity  of  spirit  amidst  their  diversity  of  method  (made  necessary 
by  the  diversity  of  their  spheres  of  action)  and  to  obviate  all  those 
antagonisms  by  which  the  consciousness  of  that  essential  unity  could  be 
disturbed.  He  felt  assured  by  divine  illumination,  that  an  explanation  on 
this  subject  was  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  church.  The  pro- 
posal to  send  such  a  deputation  to  Jerusalem  might  very  likely  have 
originated  with  himself.  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  50,*  to 
render  an  account  (as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians), 
partly  in  private  interview  with  the  most  eminent  of  the  apostles,f  partly 
in  public  before  the  assembled  church,  of  his  conduct  in  publishing  the 
gospel,  that  no  one  might  suppose  that  all  his  labor  had  been  in  vain,  but 
might  learn  that  he  preached  the  same  gospel  as  themselves,  and  that  it 
had  been  effective  with  divine  power  among  the  Gentiles.     He  took 

immediate  vicinity^  of  these  two  towus,  cortaiDlj  not  a  whole  province,  and  least  of  all, 
from  its  geographical  position,  the  province  of  Galatia.  Hence  the  supposition  that  Paul 
in  his  first  missionary  journey  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Galatians  may  be  safely  rejected. 

*  On  the  supposition  that  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  reckons  the  fourteen 
years  from  his  conversion,  and  that  this  took  plaoe  in  the  year  36.  Thus  about  six  years 
would  have  passed  since  his  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch. 

f  We  have  already  remarked,  that  though  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Gidatiana,  par- 
ticularly mentions  his  private  conferences  with  the  most  eminent  apostles,  yet  in  doing  so, 
he  by  no  means  excludes  other  public  discussions.  Indeed,  it  is  self-evident,  that  Paul, 
before  this  subject  was  discussed  in  so  large  an  assembly,  had  agreed  with  the  apostles  on 
the  principles  that  were  to  be  adopted.  Nor  would  ho  in  an  assembly  composed  of  sooh 
a  variety  of  characters,  bring  forward  everything  which  might  have  passed  in  more  private 
communications.    See  p.  109. 
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with  him  a  converted  youth  of  Gentile  descent,  Titus,  (who  afterwards 
became  his  chief  associate  in  preaching,)  in  order  to  exhibit  in  his  person 
a  living  example  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen. 

It  was  a  principal  object  with  Paul  to  explain  to  the  apostles  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  publish  the  gospel  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  obtain  from  them  an  acknowledgment  of  his  a})os- 
tolic  ministry  as  not  a  vain  one.  This  must  certainly  have  been  to  him 
a  point  of  the  first  importance.  If  the  apostles  and  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  (who  stood  next  to  them,  and  had  the  greatest  influence  in 
the  Jewish  Church,)  should  agree  in  opinion  with  him,  their  influence 
would  have  a  gi*eat  effect,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  division  in 
the  church.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  placed  themselves  in  opposition 
to  him,  all  conferences  with  any  other  parties  would  be  useless.  But 
with  this  object  in  view,  Paul  may  also  have  acted  as  a  delegate  from 
one  church  to  the  other. 

If,  setting  out  from  the  account  in  the  Acts,  we  find  that  public  con- 
ferences were  held,  yet  we  must  presume  that  these  were  not  the  first, 
but  that  Paul  first  of  all  explained  himself  in  private  to  the  apostles, 
before  whom  he  could  express  himself  without  reserve  on  every  topic, 
prior  to  his  bringing  forward  the  subject  in  an  assembly  consisting  of 
such  heterogeneous  materials.  We  must  necessarily  presuppose  that 
he  assured  himself  of  perfect  agreement  with  the  apostles  before  he 
would  venture  to  risk  the  issue  of  such  a  public  council.  But  if  we  set 
oat  with  that  private  conference  between  Paul  and  the  apostles,  we  are 
certainly  justified  in  concluding  that  this  could  not  be  considered  as 
sufficient,  but  that  it  would  be  attempted  to  bring  the  church  in 
which  so  much  that  was  Jewish  predominated,  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  points  agreed  upon  by  Paul  and  the  apostles ;  and  this  could 
be  done  only  by  public  conferences.  Thus  we  must  maintain  that  the 
account  in  the  Acts  and  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  do  not 
contradict  each  other ;  indeed,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  if  we 
had  only  one  representation  we  should  be  led  by  the  pragmatic  his- 
toric connexion,*  to  fill  it  up  with  the  substance  of  the  other.  Paul, 
therefore,  first  of  all,  applied  himself  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  John^ 
and  to  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.     To  them  he  explained  in 

*  I  cannot  comprehend  how  Banr  (p.  116)  can  find  fault  with  such  un  adjustment, 
(which  appears  to  me  absolutely  necessary,)  as  uncritical  and  arbitrary.  That  Paul  in  tbo 
Spisile  to  the  Galatians  says  nothing  of  a  public  discussion,  is  not  surprising;  for  lie 
brings  forward  what  for  bim  was  the  most  important  point,  in  combating  with  his  oppo- 
nents^ who  wished  to  make  the  authority  of  the  Palestinian  apostles  and  of  James  abso- 
lute. But  those  public  discussions  and  their  result  he  could  take  for  granted,  as  well 
known.  They  were  not  of  bo  much  consequence  to  him,  as  the  acknowledgment  of 
bis  independent  call  from  heaven  to  publish  the  Gospel  The  phrase  "  bi^t  privately  to 
them  which  were  of  reputation,"  /car'  Idiav  6i  rolr  doKovatj  is  certainly  nothing  more  than 
a  designation  for  what  had  before  been  left  indednito,  and  it  must  bo  granted  Dr.  Baur, 
that  nothing  more  can  be  drawn  from  it  with  certainty ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  there 
was  a  reSerence  in  the  apostle's  mind  to  what  had  taken  platee  "  in  public,"  dti/iooiq. 
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what  manner  he  had  been  accustomed  to  publish  the.  gospel  among 
the  heathen,  and  described  to  them  the  success  of  his  ministry — what 
God  had  effected  by  him  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  how  God 
himself  had  tlms  accredited  his  method  as  the  right  one.  And  the  apos- 
tles, prepared  by  what  had  already  taken  place,^  acknowledged  that 
God,  who  had  called  Peter  to  publish  the  gospel  among  the  Jews,f  had 
also  bestowed  on  Paul  the  power  to  labor  for  the  gospel  among  the 
Gentiles.  They  agreed  with  him  that  he  and  they  should  each  continue 
to  labor  in  their  respective  spheres,  only  the  new  churches  among  the 
GentUes  should  give  a  pledge  of  their  common  faith,  and  of  their  grati- 
tude to  the  primitive  Church  at  Jerusalem,  from  whom  they  had  re- 
ceived the  gospel,  by  contributing  towards  the  temporal  necessities  of 
its  poor.  What  now  had  been  expressed  on  both  sides?  That  the 
Gentiles  should  not  be  subjecl  to  the  pressure  of  Judaism,  but  with  them 
everything  should  depend  on  faith  in  the  Redeemer ;  that  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Jewish  Christians  should  not  be  compelled  to  renounce  at  once 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  corresponding  to  their  national,  theocratic 
point  of  view  and  founded  in  their  historical  development.  How  easily 
might  Paulas  ardent  spirit,  in  his  zeal  for  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
gospel, which  to  him  were  most  important,  have  been  hurried  along  to  re- 
quire from  the  believing  Jews,  that  they  should  place  themselves  on  a  level 
with  the  Gentiles  in  the  renunciation  of  everything  Jewish.  If  they  really 
acknowledged  that  nothing  more  was  required  for  the  justification  of 
man  than  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  without  the  works  of  the  law,  it  would 
appear  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they  should  give  a  practical  proof 
of  their  assent  by  throwing  off  the  yoke  of*  the  law.  Their  adherence 
to  the  observance  of  the  law  appeared  at  variance  with  this  belief;  it 
was  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  opposite  conviction.  Paul  might 
easily  have  taken  this  view  of  the  subject.  And  on  the  other  hand,  how 
easily  could  the  Palestinian  apostles,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
nect the  new  spirit  of  the  gospel  with  the  old  Jewish  form  of  life,  have 
been  led  to  consider  as  inseparable  what  had  been  mingled  in  their 
own  conceptions  and  practice,  especially  since  Christ  himself  had  in  all 
things  observed  the  law.  What  an  impression  might  the  sight  of  a 
heathen,  Uving  altogether  in  a  Gentile  manner,  make  on  a  James  who 
probably  had  never  left  Jerusalem,  and  had  lived  from  his  youth  up  in 

*  We  believe  that  it  has  been  sufficientlj  indicated  above,  that  the  preceding  develop- 
ments, as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  which  were  connected  with  the  conversion  of  Cornelius 
offer  no  contradiction  to  what  now  took  place. 

f  Peter,  as  the  person  who  from  the  flrst  had  been  most  acUve  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel,  here  makes  the  principal  figure;  James's  vooation  was  confined  to 
the  internal  guidance  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  That  Peter  was  preeminently  the 
apostle  of  th6  circumcision  is  quite  consistent  with  his  having  been  once  and  again  called 
to  extend  his  ministry  to  the  Gentiles;  and  equally  so  was  it  consistent  with  Paul's  bemg 
the  apostle  of  the  uncircumcision,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportuzuties  he  had  of  oonveit- 
ing  individuals  among  the  Jews.    Bom.  xl  14^ 
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the  strict  observance  of  the  law  I  And  was  such  an  one  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  member  of  the  same  religious  community,  as  an  equally  privi- 
l^ed  brother  in  the  faith  ?  In  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  on  this  oc- 
casion, we  are  struck  with  the  combination  of  genuine  liberality  of  mind 
and  wisdom ;  how  each  side  retained  their  own  point  of  view,  indicated  by 
lustory,  and  yet  both  renounced  it,  and  raised  themselves  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  a  higher  unity,  founded  on  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  by  which 
all  their  limited  individualism  was  abandoned.  In  the  conviction  that 
futh  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  the  only  necessary  and  all-sufficient 
means  of  justification  and  sanctification,  the  Palestinian  apostle  must 
have  agreed  with  Paul.  Otherwise  they  would  not  have  granted  that 
this  without  the  Mosaic  law,  was  sufficient  to  make  the  Gentiles  fellow- 
members  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  same  must  also  hold  good  in  its 
application  to  the  Jews,  or  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  their  opinion  the 
Jews  who  observed  the  Mosaic  law  would  have  some  preeminence  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  But  of  such  an  opinion  we  find  no  trace. 
On  both  sides  there  was  an  acknowledgment  of  equal  Messianic  rights  to 
believing  Jews  and  Gentiles.  There  remains,  therefore,  only  one  of  two 
things ;  either  they  followed  in  their  practice  such  principles  as  they  had 
developed  into  clear  consciousness,  or  they  followed  the  pressure  of  his- 
tory, guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  being  clearly  conscious  of  the 
principles  which  lay  at  the  ground  of  their  conduct. 

In  the  first  case  they  followed  the  principles  which  Paul  expressed  when 
he  said,  "  that  to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,"  (1  Cor.  ix.  20,)  in  order  to 
gain  the  Jews  to  the  gospel ;  or,  ^'  Let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called, 
therein  abide  with  God."  (1  Cor.  vii.  24.)  Two  principles  form  the  basis 
of  these  words ;  first,  that  a  man  without  giving  up  anything  of  his  inward 
freedom  must  accommodate  himself  outwardly  to  the  position  of  the  Jews, 
in  order  to  gain  them  the  more  easily  to  the  faith  ;  and  secondly,  that  no 
one  should  withdraw  arbitrarily  from  the  stand-point  on  which  he  has  been 
placed  by  historical  development.  Whoever  might  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  being  a  member  of  the  Jewish  people,  need  make  no  external 
alteration,  but  might  expect  that  through  the  power  of  the  new  Christian 
spirit  everything  would  be  transformed  by  an  internal  change,  or,  that  by 
the  great  developments  in  the  world^s  history,  such -as  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem — a  judgment  on  the  corrupt  Theocracy — the  dissolution  of 
ontward  Judaism  would  be  brought  about. 

But  in  the  second  case,  it  might  be  supposed  that  many  who  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  acknowledge  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among 
the  Gentiles,  as  agreeing  with  the  principle  of  the  justifying  power  of 
fiuth  alone — still,  without  giving  themselves  a  clear  account  of  the  reason, 
oonld  not  themselves  resolve  to  give  up  the  outward  Judaism,  from 
which  the  whole  of  their  religious  development  had  proceeded ;  for  in 
religion,  to  put  away  the  outward,  which  has  grown  up  intertwined  with 
so  many  devotional  feelings,  is  always  a  most  difficult  task ;  and  this  was 
more  especially  the  case  in  the  relation  of  ChiisUanity  to  Judaism,  since 
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in  Judaism  there  were  so  many  things  which  might  be  spintaalised  in 
Christianity.  Thus  a  James  might  find  it  very  difficult  to  resolve  to  re- 
nounce altogether  the  outward  observances  of  Judaism.  It  was  other- 
wise, as  appears  from  what  we  have  already  said,  with  the  apostle  Peter. 
At  all  events,  we  can  find  in  this  proceeding  of  the  elder  apostles  noth- 
ing of  vacillation  or  inconsistency,  nor  ought  wo  to  require  that,  when 
they  acknowledged  that  the  gospel  without  the  law,  was  designed  for 
Gentiles  as  well  as  for  Jews,  they  should,  in  accordance  with  this  princi- 
ple, feel  compelled  to  take  a  part  in  preaching  the  gospel  among  the 
Gentiles.  They,  evidently,  did  not  so  feel.  And  consistently  with 
this,  they  considered  that  alone  as  their  call  from  God,  indicated  by  his- 
torical development,  to  form  a  point  of  transition  to  the  gospel  for  the 
Jews  ;  just  as  Paul  regarded  it  as  his  vocation,  indicated  by  his  peculiar 
religious  development,  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  There  did  not 
lie  in  these  principles  any  ambiguity  and  inconsistency,  which  would,  of 
themselves,  have  worked  evil  results,  and  brought  on  those  later  dissen- 
sions between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  It  was  the  fault  of 
men  that  the  views  of  the  guiding  wisdom  of  the  apostles  could  not  be 
accomplished,  since  so  few  knew  how  to  enter  into  these  principles  and 
the  spirit  which  had  suggested  them.  Well-intended  plans  or  adjust- 
ment between  conflicting  principles  seldom  attain  their  end. 

The  most  important  points,  accordingly,  were  first  of  all  discussed  be- 
tween Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  John.*  Then,  in  particular  circles,  in 
which  Paul  and  Barnabas  narrated  what  God  had  effected  by  their 
preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  their  accounts  were  received  with  joyful 
interest.  But  some  who  had  passed  over  to  Christianity  from  the  Phar- 
isaic school,  now  came  forward  and  declared  that  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Gentiles  should  receive  circumcision  along  with  the  gospel,  and  that 
they  could  acknowledge  them  as  Christian  brethren  only  on  this  condi- 
tion, and  therefore  insisted  that  Titus  should  be  circumcised.f  But  Paul 
strenuously  maintained  against  them  the  equal  privileges  of  the  Gentiles 

*  The  order  in  which  the  three  apostles  in  6a1.  il  9  are  mentioDed,is  not  unimportant. 
The  reading  according  to  which  James  stands  first,  is  without  doubt  the  true  one ;  the  other 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  custom  of  giving  Peter  the  primacj  among  the  apostles. 
But  the  priority  is  given  to  JameSi  because  he  was  most  esteemed  by  the  Jewish  Christiani^ 
who  were  strict  observers  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  while  Peter,  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles  and  Gentile  GhristJaoa^  was 
in  some  degree  estranged  from  that  party. 

f  As  appears  from  Paul's  own  representation,  ho  had  no  share  in  any  part  of  thid  pro- 
ceeding ;  for  he  distinguishes  expressly  (Gal  ii.  4-6)  the  false  brethren  from  "  those  who 
seemed  to  be  somewhat,"  doKorjvrec  thai  rt.  By  the  name  of  false  brethren,  certainly  those 
persons  were  designated  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  believing  Gentiles  as  true  brethren 
In  the  faith,  and  did  not  admit  the  principle  on  which  the  Christian  community  was 
founded,  that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is  the  only  and  sufficient  means  of  salvation 
for  alL  Paul  was  one  with  the  apostles  in  opposition  to  these  views.  But  it  may  be 
asked  whether  that  dispute  broke  out  before  or  after  the  explanation  betwen  Paul  and 
the  elder  apostles.  The  former  is  far  more  probable ;  for  as  that  explanation  was  for  him 
the  principal  object  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he  would  attend  to  it  before  anything  else. 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,  and  that  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer  they  had  en- 
tered into  the  same  rektion  towards  God  as  the  believing  Jews :  for  this 
reason,  he  would  not  give  way  to  them  in  reference  to  Titus,  for  tliis 
would  have  been  interpreted  by  the  Pharisaic  Jewish  Christians  as  a 
coDoession  of  the  principle  for  which  they  contended.* 

As  these  objections  gave  rise  to  much  altercation,  it  was  thought  nec- 
essary that  the  subject  should  be  discussed  in  a  convention  of  the  whole 
church ;  but  this  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  meeting  of  chosen  dele- 
gates.! At  this  meeting,  after  much  discussion,  Peter  rose  up,  to  appeal 
to  the  testimony  of  his  own  experience.  They  well  knew,  he  said,  that 
God  had  long  before|  chosen  him,  to  bring  the  Gentiles  to  faith  in  the 
gospel ;  and  since  God  who  seeth  the  heart  had  communicated  to  them 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  believers  from  among  the 
Jews,  he  had  by  this  act  testified  that  in  his  eyes  they  were  no  longer 
impure ;  that,  after  he  had  purified  their  hearts  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
they  were  just  as  pure  as  the  believing  Jews ;  and  hence,  in  the  commu- 
nication of  spiritual  gifts.  He  had  made  no  difference  between  them. 
How  then  could  they  venture  to  question  the  power  and  grace  of  God, 
as  if  he  could  not  without  the  law  admit  the  Gentiles  to  a  participation 
of  salvation  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Why  would  they  lay  a  yoke  on 
believers,  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  been  able  to  bear  ? 
By  "  a  yoke  "  Peter  certainly  did  not  mean  the  outward  observance  of 
ceremonies  simply  as  such,  for  he  himself  still  observed  them,  and  did 
not  wish  to  persuade  the  Jewish  Christians  to  renounce  them.  But  he 
meant  the  outward  observance  of  the  law,  so  far  as  it  proceeded  from 

*  The  reading  which  omits  "  to  whom  not/'  off  o^d^,  in  Gal  il  5,  would  suppose,  on 
the  contraiy,  a  concession  of  Paul  in  this  case,  but  which,  under  the  existing  circumstan- 
ces, would  be  whoUj  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  apostle.  This  peculiar  read- 
ii^  of  the  old  Latin  church,  evidently  proceeded  in  part  from  the  difficulty  of  the  con- 
struction for  the  Latin  translation,  and  partly  from  the  perception  of  a  supposed  contradic- 
tion between  the  conduct  of  Paul  with  Titus,  and  his  conduct  with  Timothy,  and  likewise 
from  opposition  to  Marcion.  That  in  the  Greek  church,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
principle  of  the  oUovofiia  predominating  in  it,  must  have  been  disposed  to  such  a  reading, 
no  trace  of  it  can  be  found,  proves  how  very  much  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  is 
•gainst  it 

f  The  whole  church  was  far  too  numerous,  to  allow  of  all  its  members  meeting  for 
consultation ;  but  that  they  took  a  part  in  the  deliberations,  appears  inferrible  from  the 
words,  "  with  the  whole  church,"  abv  5Aj;  r^  UKXrffri^,  Acts  xv.  22.  The  epistle  to  the  Gen 
tile  Christians  was  written  in  the  name  not  merely  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  but  of  all 
the  Christian  brethren.  Also  the  words,  "all  the  multitude,"  irdv  rd  •tTXi/do^,  Acts  zv.  12, 
iaTor  this  interpretation. 

f  Peter's  words,  **agood  while  ago,"  (i<p>*  rjiiepQv  dpxaiuv^  are  of  some  value  for  a 
chronological  purpose,  since  they  evidently  show,  that  between  the  holding  of  this  assem- 
Uj  and  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  to  say  the  least,  a  tolerable  length  of  time  must  hive 
elapsed.  Having  shown,  as  I  believe,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  regarding  the  narrative 
of  Cornelius  as  unhistorical,  I,  also,  fail  to  see  the  ground  for  Dr.  Baur's  position  that 
Petor  could  not  have  used  the  words  a^'  ijixtpuv  dpxaioiv.  They  are  used  relatively,  and 
onlj  a  trivial,  fiiult-aeeking,  verbal  criti:)ism  oan  find  an  anachronism  in  them. 
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an  internal  dominion  over  the  conscience,  making  justification  and  salva- 
tion dependent  upon  it ;  from  which  arose  the  dread  of  putting  their 
salvation  in  jeopardy  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  it,  and  that  tor- 
menting scrupulosity  which  invented  a  number  of  limitations,  in  order, 
by  self-imposed  restraint,  to  guard  against  every  possible  transgression 
of  the  law.  As  Peter  understood  the  term  in  this  sense,  he  could  add, 
**  But  we  also  by  faith  in  Jesus  as  our  Redeemer  have  been  freed  from 
the  yoke  of  the  law,  since  we  are  no  longer  bound  to  it  as  a  means  of 
justification ;  for  we,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  believe  that  we  shall  obtain 
salvation  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

These  words  of  Peter  made  a  deep  impression  on  many  and  a 
general  silence  followed.  After  a  while,  Barnabas,  who  had  for  years 
been  highly  esteemed  by  this  church,  rose,  and  then  Paul.  In  addition 
to  the  facts  reported  by  Peter  which  testified  the  operation  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  among  the  Gentiles,  they  mentioned  others  from  their  own 
experience,  and  recounted  the  miracles  by  which  God  had  aided  their 
labors.  When  the  minds  of  the  assembly  were  thus  prepared,  James* 
came  forward,  who,  on  account  of  his  strict  observance  of  the  law,  was 
held  in  the  greatest  reverence  by  the  Jews,  and  in  whose  words,  there- 
fore, the  greatest  confidence  would  be  placed.  He  brought  their  delib- 
erations to  a  close,  by  a  proposal  which  corresponded  to  his  own  peculiar 
moderation  and  mildness,  and  was  adapted  to  compose  the  existing  dif- 
ferences. Referring  to  Peter's  address,  he  said  that  this  apostle  had 
shown  how  God  had  already  received  the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  form  a 
people  dedicated  to  his  service.  -And  this  agreed  with  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets,  who  had  foretold  that  in  the  times  when  the  decayed 
Theocracy  was  to  be  gloriously  revived,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  would 
be  extended  also  among  the  Gentiles.  Accordingly,  what  had  recently 
occurred  among  the  Gentiles  need  not  excite  their  astonishment.  God 
who  effected  all  this,  was  now  fulfilling  his  eternal  counsel,  as  he  had 
promised  by  his  prophets.  Since,  therefore,  by  this  eternal  counsel  of 
God,  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  incorporated  into  his  kingdom  by  the  Mes- 
siah, let  them  not  dare  to  do  anything  which  might  obstruct  or  retard 
the  progress  of  this  work.  They  ought  not  to  lay^any  unnecessary  bur- 
dens on  the  converted  Gentiles.  They  should  enjoin  nothing  more  upon 
them  than  abstinence  from  meat  ofifered  to  idolsf  or,  of  animsds  strangled, 
from  blood  and  from  unchastity.|     But  as  to  believers  from  among  the 

*  The  question  whether  this  was  the  son  of  Alphssua^  or  another  person,  must  be  left 
for  future  examination. 

t  What  remained  of  the  flesh  of  animals  used  in  sacrifice^  was  partly  used  by  those 
who  presented  the  sacrifico  at  their  own  meals,  (especialij  if  they  were  festive  in  honor 
of  the  gods,)  and  partly  disposed  of  in  the  market  The  eating  of  what  was  called 
fi*into  ^nnT  ^^  regarded  by  the  Jews  with  the  greatest  detestation.  Pirke  Awih.  ch. 
UL§3. 

X  Most  of  these  points  belonged  to  the  seven  precepts,  to  the  obserranoe  of  which 
men  were  bound  before  tbe  giving  of  the  Hos^o  law;  which  Qod  gave  the  sons  of  Noah, 
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Jews,  no  such  special  injunotioDB  were  needed  for  them.  They  already 
knew  what  they  were  to  practise  as  Jews ;  for  in  every  city  where  Jews 
resided,  the  law  of  Moses  was  read  on  the  Sabbath  days  in  the  sjrna- 
gogues,  Acts  XV.  21.*  The  concluding  words  were  to  reconcile  the 
Jews  to  that  freedom  from  the  Mosaic  law  which  was  allowed  to  the 
Grentdle  Christians. 

The  resolutions  passed  on  this  occasion  had  for  their  object,  to  reduce 
by  mutual  approximation  the  opposition  existing  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians.  The  observance  of  these  ordinances  by  the  latter, 
would  tend  to  lessen,  and  by  degrees  to  destroy,  the  aversion  with 
which  native  Jews  were  wont  to  regard  as  impure,  men  who  had  been 
brought  up  as  idolaters ;  it  might  assist  us  in  forming  correct  notions  of 
their  feelings  to  compare  (though  the  cases  are  not  exactly  parallel)  the 

mad  to  the  obeonranco  of  which  the  Prosel  jtes  of  the  Gate  bound  themseWes.    Yid.  Bux- 

■knfy  Lexicon  Ihlmudicum  ei  Rdbhinicumy  sub  voce  ^. 

*  It  appears  to  me  entirely  impossible,  to  understand  the  words  in  Acts  xy.  21  (as 
tbej  have  been  understood  by  the  latest  expositors,  Meyer  and  Olshausen),  as  containing 
a  reason  for  what  had  been  said  just  before.  l%is  assembly  required  no  reason  why  they 
should  impose  so  much^  but  only  why  they  should  impose  no  more  on  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tian&  Also  from  the  form  of  the  clauses  in  v.  19  and  20,  if  such  a  reference  existed, 
we  should  expect  to  find  a  reason  for  the  injunction  "that  we  trouble  not,"  fit)  Trape- 
vox^etv.  These  words,  too,  taken  in  their  obvious  sense,  cannot  contain  the  positive  rea- 
son for  the  issuing  of  these  injunctions,  for  that  Moses  was  read  in  the  synagogue  every 
Sabbath-day,  should  rather  serve  as  a  foundation  of  a  requirement  for  the  observance  of 
the  whole  law.  But  in  verso  21,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  word  Ma)(7//f,  and  in  that  is  oon- 
eealed  an  antithesis  to  that  which  is  given  as  the  stand-point  for  the  converts  from  heathen- 
ism. But  as  to  what  concerns  the  Jews,  those  who  wish  to  observe  the  law,  we  need  to 
say  nothing  new  to  Ihem^  for  they  can  hear  every  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  what  Moses 
requires  of  them.  It  cannot  be  our  intention,  while  we  prescribe  no  more  t?ian  (Ms  to  the 
converts  from  heathenism,  to  diminish  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  the  Mosaic  law. 
Cbrysostom  adopts  very  nearly  this  interpretation,  by  following  the  natural  connexion  of 
the  passage.  Hom.  33,  §  2 :  Kal  Iva  firj  ng  dvBvireveyKrit  diart  fifj  *lov6aLOL£  rd  aird 
intefiiX?.ofiti' ;  kinryaye  Ae/ov,  (and  that  no  one  may  bring  up  the  question  why  we  en- 
Join  not  the  same  things  on  the  Jews,  he  added);  and  he  explains  the  words  v.  21,  rovr* 
ioTL,  Moa^g  airolc  iiaXiyerai  awtxC>u  (^^^^  ^  Moses  constantly  discourses  with  them.) 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  agree  with  Dr.  Schneckenburger  in  my  view  of  this  psssage ;  see 
his  excellent  remarks,  in  his  work  before  quoted,  on  the  Acts,  p.  23. 

In  this  new  edition  I  must  adhere  to  this  explanation,  and  cannot  agree  with  that 
recommended  by  Dr.  Baur  after  Gieseler — namely,  that  these  words  contain  a  reason  for 
the  leading  thought  that  the  Gentiles,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  roust  be 
also  incorporated  In  the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  for  if  this  could  have  been  effected  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  it  must  long  ago  have  been  brought  to  pass,  since  the  Mosaic  law  must  have 
been  sufficiently  known  to  them,  as  it  was  read  every  Sabbath  in  the  synagoguea  I  can- 
oot  find  this  sense  indicated  in  the  words.  Had  this  been  intended,  I  should  have  ex- 
pected an  addition  to  v.  21,  "in  every  city  in  which  Gentiles  dwell,"  and  yet  this  would 
have  said  too  much.  And  the  leading  thought — "  and  yet  this  has  not  effected  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  Gentiles" — ^must  have  been  actually  expressed.  We  should  consider  our- 
selves quite  unauthorized,  arbitrarily  to  supply  so  important  a  proposition.  According  to 
my  view,  only  something  unessential  is  supplied  in  a  proposition  which  the  speaker  merely 
inddentally,  and  then  hastens  away  from. 
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relation  of  the  offspring  of  a  nation  where  Christianity  has  long  been 
established  to  the  newly  converted  Christians  from  modern  heathenism. 
But  if  the  believing  Jews  could  not  bring  themselves  to  overcome  their 
prejudices  against  the  believing  Gentiles  as  uncircumcised,  it  would  be 
so  much  more  difficult  to  bring  such  persons  closer  to  them,  if  they  did 
not  at  all  observe  what  was  required  of  the  usual  Proselytes,  and 
renounce  what  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view  appeared  closely  connected 
with  idolatry,  and  the  impure  life  of  idolaters.  And  as  these  ordinances 
would  serve  on  the  one  hand  to  bring  Gentile  Christians  nearer  to  Jewish 
Christians ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  contribute  to  withdraw  the 
former  more  from  the  usual  heathenish  mode  of  living,  and  guard  them 
against  the  pollution  of  heathen  society  and  heathenish  vices.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  next  century  teaches  us,  how  even  the  misunderstanding, 
which  made  out  of  these  ordinances  a  positive  law  applicable  to  all 
ages  of  the  Church,*  might  in  this  direction  work  for  good.  Viewing 
the  transaction  in  this  light,  it  is  indeed  surprising  that,  to  ordinances 
merely  disciplinary,  and  intended  for  only  one  particular  period,  and  for 
persons  under  certain  peculiar  relations,  the  command  against  unchastity 
binding  in  all  ages,  and  relating  to  an  objectively  moral  point,  should  be 
annexed.  But  the  connexion  in  which  this  prohibition  appears,  furnishes 
the  best  explanation  of  the  cause  and  design  of  its  introduction.  "  For- 
nication," TTopveiay  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  other  points,  on 
account  of  the  close  connexion  in  which  it  appeared  to  the  Jews  to  stand 


*  In  the  first  ages,  Christians  were  distiDgufshed  by  not  venturing  to  eat  any  of  the 
things  forbidden  in  this  injunction.  But  when  the  early  undiscnminating  oppositioii 
against  heathenism  had  ceased,  a  more  correct  view  was  taken,  which  Augustine  has 
beautifully  developed.  "  (Apostoli)  eligisse  mihi  videntur  pro  tempore  rem  facilom  et  no- 
quaquam  observantibus  onerosam,  in  qua  cum  Israelitis  etiam  gontcs  propter  angularem 
ilium  lapidem  duos  in  se  condcntem  aliquid  communiter  observarent  Transacto  voro  illo 
tempore,  quo  illi  duo  parictes,  unus  ex  circumcisione,  alter  ex  prseputio  venientes,  quamvifl 
in  angulari  lapide  concordarcnt,  tamen  suis  quibusdam  proprietatibus  distinctius  emine- 
bant)  ac  ubi  ecclesia  gentium  talis  eSccla  est,  ut  in  ea  nullus  Israelita  camalia  appareat^ 
quis  jam  hoc  Christianus  obscrvat^  ut  turdas  vel  minutiores  aviculas  non  adtingat,  nisi 
quarum  sanguis  efifusus  est,  aut  leporem  non  edat,  si  manu  a  cervice  percussus  nuUo 
cruento  vulnero  oocisus  est  ?  Et  qui  forte  pauci  tangero  ista  formidant  a  cssteris  irridentur, 
ita  omnium  animos  in  hac  ro  tenuit  sententia  veritatis."  Matt  xv.  II.  Augustin  c.  Fhus^ 
turn  Manich.  lib.  xxxii.  c.  13.  (The  apostles  seem  to  me  to  have  chosnn  for  the  time  a 
thing  easy  and  in  no  way  burdensome,  which  the  Gentiles  also  together  with  the  Israel- 
ites, in  virtue  of  that  comer-stone  hiding  them  both  in  itself,  might  observe.  But  the 
time  having  passed  in  which  the  two  walls,  one  of  circumcision  the  other  of  uncircumcia- 
ion,  although  uniting  in  the  corner-stone,  stood  out  boldly  in  their  own  peculiarities ; 
and  the  church  of  the  Gentiles  having  become  such  that  no  carnal  Israelite  may  appear  in 
it;  what  Christian  now  scruples  to  touch  a  thrush  or  smaller  bird  whose  blood  has  not 
been  spilled,  or  to  cat  a  hare  strangled  by  the  hand  and  not  killed  by  a  cruel  wound? 
And  the  few,  who,  by  chance,  fear  to  touch  those  things  are  laughed  at  by  others.  So 
has  the  truth  in  this  matter  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  all.)  The  opposite  view,  it  is  true, 
was  maintained  in  the  Greek  Church,  in  which  the  injunction  of  abstinence  from  blood  and 
from  animals  strangled  was  confirmed  by  the  Second  TruUanian  Council,  in  the  year  692 
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with  idolatry ;  for  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  see  idolatry  and  unchastity  everywhere  placed  together ;  exces- 
ses of  this  class  were  actually  conuected  with  many  parts  of  idolatry ;  and  in 
general  the  strict  idea  of  chastity  lay,  on  the  whole,  far  from  the  views  and 
practices  of  natural  religion.  It  is  introduced  here  not  as  a  special  moral 
precept  of  Christianity ;  in  that  case,  it  would  not  have  been  so  insulated 
as  a  positive  command,  but  would  rather  have  been  deduced  from  its 
connexion  with  the  whole  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life  as  we  find  it  in 
the  Apostolic  Epistles.  Here  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  opposition  to  every  thiug  which  appeared  connected  with  idolatry, 
and  this  opposition  was  now  to  bo  transferred  to  the  new  Christian 
Church. 

Although  these  injunctions  had  the  precise  object  mentioned,  and  doubt- 
less, ultimately  attained  it,  yet  we  cannot  conclude  with  certainty,  that 
James  had  a  clear  perception  of  it  in  all  its  extent,  when  he  proposed  this 
middle  way.  As  the  persons  who  composed  this  assembly  acted  not  merely 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  human  prudence,  but  chiefly  as  the  organs 
of  a  higher  spirit  that  animated  them,  of  a  higher  wisdom  that  guided 
them,  it  would  follow,  that  their  injunctions  served  certain  ends  in  the 
guidance  of  the  church,  which  were  not  perfectly  clear  to  their  own  ap- 
prehension. Even  James  himself  does  not  develop  the  motives  which 
determined  him  to  propose  such  a  measure.  In  this  assembly  there  was 
no  occasion,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  mention  the  motives,  but 
merely  to  develop  the  reason,  why  no  more  than  this,  and  not  the  whole 
law,  should  be  imposed  on  Christians ;  and  this  reason  accordingly,  he 
deduced  from  what  he  and  the  other  apostles  recognised  as  the  central 
point  of  the  Christian  faith.  Possibly  James,  without  any  distinct  views 
and  aims,  only  believed  that  something  must  be  done  for  the  Gentile 
Christians,  (who  were  to  bo  acknowledged  as  members  of  God's  kingdom, 
with  equal  privileges,  in  virtue  of  their  faith  in  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah,) 
to  bring  them  nearer,  as  it  regarded  their  outward  mode  of  life  also,  like 
the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,**^  to  Judaism  and  the  Jews.f 

*  I  mean  only  analogous  regulations ;  for  had  there  been  simply  a  tranaforence  of  such 
as  were  enjoined  on  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  require  of 
tbe  Gentile  Christians,  among  whom  many  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  might  be  found,  that 
they  should  submit  to  all  the  regulations  which  had  hitherto  been  observed  by  persons  of 
tiiat  class. 

f  Luther,  who  was  far  from  the  restricted,  unnatural  notion  of  inspiration,  and  the 
slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  maintained  by  the  theologians  of  the  1 7th  century,  says, 
in  reference  to  this  proposal  of  James  (vol.  iii  p.  1042  of  Walch's  edition),  "  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  allowed  St  James  to  make  a  &lse  step."  But  even  if  James  had  not  before  him  that 
higher  object,  the  guidance  of  the  church,  this  ought  not  to  be  called  a  false  step,  in 
relation  to  the  peculiar  position  which  he  took  in  the  historical  development  of  primi- 
tive Christianity ;  for  he  was  appointed  by  the  Jx)rd  of  the  church  to  occupy  the  inter- 
mediate point  which  was  to  connect  the  Old  Testament  with  the  independent  develop- 
ment of  the  New,  and  from  which  he  was  to  infuse  the  new  spirit  of  the  gospel  into  the 
form  of  tbe  Old  Testament.    It  becomes  us,  when  we  are  considering  the  joint  labors  of 
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But  although  it  was  not  necessary  in  this  public  assembly,  to  develop 
in  a  positive  manner  the  motives  for  framing  these  injunctions,  we  are 
certainly  not  to  assume,  that  the  apostles  left  the  decision  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  meant  to  act  towards  Gentile  Christians  to  the  delib- 
erations of  this  meeting ;  but  as  we  have  before  remarked,  they  most 
probably  brought  forward  only  what  seemed  to  them  in  their  private 
conference  best  adapted  for  their  object ;  in  that  consultation  it  was 
necessary  to  discuss  the  motives  for  these  injunctions,  and  the  objects 
which  it  was  proposed  to  attain  by  them  ;  for  in  relation  to  what  Paul 
desired — that  to.  those  among  the  Gentiles  who  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah,  nothing  further  should  be  prescribed — a  conciliatory  pro- 
posal of  this  kind  must  have  been  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  grounds 
for  it.  And  as  we  must  acknowledge  in  James  the  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  which  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  Christianity  his  attach- 
ment to  Judaism  and  the  forms  of  the  ancient  theocracy  ;  so  in  Paul,  who 
was  so  zealous  for  the  independence  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Gentile 
churches,  we  must  recognise  a  zeal  tempered  by  Christian  wisdom,  which 
yielded  to  a  measure  of  accommodation  determined  by  circumstances.* 

The  resolutions  adopted  on  this  occasion  were  now  communicated  to 
the  Gentile  churches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,f  in  an  epistle  drawn  up  in  the 
name  of  the  assembly ;  and  two  persons  of  good  repute  in  the  church, 
perhaps  members  of  the  Presbytery  at  Jerusalem,  Barsabas  and  Silas 
(Sylvanus),  were  chosen  as  bearers  of  it,  and  were  to  accompany  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  counterwork  the  intrigues  of  tlieir  Judazing  oppo- 
nents. We  will  here  insert  this  short  epistle,  probably  di(!tated  by  James 
himself,  and  the  earliest  public  document  of  the  Christian  church  known 
to  us.J     It  is  as  follows :    *'  The  Apostles  and  Elders,  and  Brethren,§ 

the  apofitlca,  to  observe  altenlively  the  whole  scheme  of  organic  historical  developmenti 
in  which  each  member  takes  bis  appropriate  station  and  all  are  designed  to  be  comple- 
ments to  one  another. 

♦  Luther  beautifully  remarks,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  "  Therefore  James  pre- 
scribes and  the  others  consent,  it  is  enough  for  them  that  their  conscienoes  are  still  leik 
free  and  unfettered;  as  for  the  decree,  that,  they  think,  will  of  necessity,  gradually 
become  void ;  they  are  not  so  contentious  aa  to  wish  to  quarrel  about  a  Uttle  thing,  pro- 
vided it  be  in  no  way  injurious. 

f  The  injunctions  were  designed,  it  is  true,  for  all  Gentile  Christians,  but  the  epistle  was 
addressed  only  to  the  churches  specified  in  it,  because  in  these  the  dispute  bad  first  of  all 
arisen,  and  because  they  must  bave  been  respected,  as  parent  churches  among  the  Qen- 
tiles,  with  which  the  later  formed  Asiatic  churches  would  connect  themselves.  Hence 
also  Paul,  in  Gal  i.  21,  as  a  general  description  of  the  sphere  of  his  labors,  mentions  only 
**  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,"  Mfiara  n/f  Ivpiac  kcH  r^f  KiXikIoc. 

X  The  style  of  this  document  (marked  by  simplicity  and  extreme  brevity)  testifies  its 
originality.  Had  the  author  of  the  Acts  set  himself  to  compose  such  an  epistle,  and  at- 
tempted to  assume  the  situation  of  the  writer,  it  would  bave  been  a  very  different  com- 
position. And  hence  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  relative  to  the  discourses  £^ven  in  the 
Acts. 

§  According  to  the  reading  adopted  by  Lachmann,  it  would  be,  *'  The  Apostles  and 
Presbyters,  Cbristiaa  brethren**;  they  wrote  as  brethren  to  brethren.    This  reading  is 
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tend  greeting  to  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  and 
Syria,  and  Cilicia.*  Forasmnch  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  which 
went  out  from  us,  have  troubled  you  with  words,  sa3ring  ye  must  be  cir- 
cumcised, and  keep  the  law,  to  whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment : 
it  seemed  good  unto  us  being  assembled  together,!  to  send  chosen  men 
mito  you,  with  our  beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul, — men  that  have  hazarded 
their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  therefore 
sent  Judas  and  Silas,  who  shall  also  tell  you  the  same  things  by  mouth.J 
For  it  seemed  good  to  us,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,§  to  lay 


strongly  supported.  We  can  hardly  deduce  its  origin  from  hierarchical  influences,  which 
would  exclude  the  church  from  such  consultations  and  decisions :  its  antiquity  is  too  great, 
for  we  find  it  in  Ireneeus,  iii.  12, 14.  It  is  also  quite  as  much  against  the  hierarchical  spirit 
for  the  apostles  and  presbyters  to  write  to  the  brethren  as  brethren.  And  it  is  easy  to  see 
bow  it  might  have  happened  that  since,  from  the  introductory  words  of  Luke,  an  epistle 
ftom  the  whole  church  was  expected,  it  seemed  necessary  to  distinguish  the  brethren  from 
the  apostles  and  presbyters,  and  hence  the  words  k(U  ol  might  have  been  inserted.  Tet 
since,  iu  Acts  xv.  22,  the  whole  church  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  apostles  and 
prosbytcrs,  we  might  expect  in  the  epistle  itself  a  distinct  rofcrcnce  to  the  church ;  the 
•*  from  ua,"  e|  i^/^^r,  also,  of  verse  24  (for  these  anonymous  complainers  could  hardly  have 
belonged  to  the  presbyters  of  the  church)  appears  to  assume  this.  The  first  xal  o/,  vers& 
23,  must  thereforc  at  an  early  date  have  occasioned  the  omission  of  the  second. 

o  The  "greeting,"  ;tatpetv, here  wants  the  h  Kvpi<f}/^  in  the  Lord,"  which  is  so  common 
in  the  Pauline  epistles ;  and  it  deserves  notice  also  that,  as  a  form  of  salutation,  x^*P^^v  is 
Iband  only  in  the  Epistle  of  James. 

f  The  words  yhofuvoic  dfioOvfiaddv^  1  do  not  understand  with  Meyer,  "  being  unani- 
motis,'*  but,  "  when  we  were  met  together ;"  as  djioQvfiadbv  often  denotes  In  the  Acts,  not^ 
*'of  one  mind/'  bat,  "together,''  as  in  il  46.  We  may  see  from  the  Alexandrian  version, 
and  Josephus  (Antiq.  xix.  9,  §  IX  how  the  change  of  meaning  has  ocoorred. 

\  The  explanation  of  this  passage.  Acts  xv.  27,  is  in  every  way  difficolt  If  we  refer 
"  the  same  tilings,"  rd,  avn\  to  what  goes  before,  the  sense  will  be, — they  will  announce 
to  you  the  same  things  that  Barnabas  and  Paul  have  announced  to  you.  So  I  understood 
the  words  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  The  words  did  ?,6yoVf  "by  mouth,"  are  not 
eauictly  against  this  interpretation ;  for  though  these  words  contained  reference  to  what 
followed  in  writing,  they  might  be  thus  connected,  namely,  as  we  now  in  writing  also 
express  the  same  principles.  But  since  mention  is  not  made  before  of  the  preaching  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  and  we  must  therefore  supply  something  not  before  indicated, 
and  since  the  words  diu  Xoyov  contain  a  reference  to  what  follows,  and  therefore  not 
Karayje^^eiv^  but  dira^'yiXT.eip  is  here  used,  I  now  prefer  the  other  interpretation, 
although  in  this  case  likewise,  it  is  difficult  to  supply  what  is  necessary.  In  Ircmeus  we 
find  a  reading  which  presents  the  sense  required  by  the  connexion  in  a  way  that  removes 
all  difficulties,  but  must  perhaps  be  considered  as  an  exposition :  Tr}v  yvufitfv  ^/icDv,  our 
opinion^  instead  of  rd  ai/rd,  the  same  things^ — annuntiantes  nostram  sententiam.  Iron.  ii.i 
12,  14. 

g  In  the  explanation  also  of  Acts  xv.  28,  I  depart,  and  with  greater  confidence,  from 
my  former  view.  Agreeably  to  the  manner  in  which  doKclv  is  everywhere  used  with  the 
dative  of  the  person  as  the  subject,  I  cannot  help  understanding  it  to  be  so  used  with  the 
words  T^  ciy<V  Tvev^art,  especially  since  if  it  meant,  by  "  the  Holy  Spirit,"  we  should,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Testament  idiom,  expect  h  to  be  prefixed.  It  is  therefore  stated 
first :  it  has  so  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit — then :  we  as  his  organs  have  resolved.  Although 
the  affiyr  was  determined  according  to  both,  it  was  important  to  mention  first^  that  this 
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upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things — that  ye  abstain 
from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  fr-om  things  strangled, 
and  from  unchastity ;  from  which,  if  ye  keep  yourselves,*  ye  shall  do  well. 
Fare  ye  well." 

We  may  conclude  from  this  epistle,  that  those  who  had  raised  the 
controversy  in  the  Antiochian  church,  had  appealed  to  the  authority  of 
the  apostles  and  presbytery.  Perhaps  they  represented  themselves  as 
delegates  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem, — as  this  was  afterwards  made  of 
importance  by  the  adversaries  of  Paul — but  they  were  not  acknowledged 
as  such.  We  see  how  important  it  was  for  the  apostles  to  accredit  Paul 
and  Barnabas  as  faithful  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  to  give  a  public 
testimony  to  their  agreement  in  spirit  with  them.  Yet  we  cannot  help 
remarking  the  brevity  of  the  epistle — the  want  of  a  pouring  forth  of  the 
heart  towards  the  new  Christians  of  an  entirely  different  race — the  ab- 
sence of  the  development  of  the  views  on  which  the  resohitions  passed 
were  founded.  The  epistle  was  without  doubt  dictated  in  haste,  and 
must  be  taken  only  for  an  official  document,  as  the  credentials  of  an  oral 
communication.  But  they  depended  more  on  the  living  word,  than  on 
written  characters.  Hence,  while  the  written  communication  was  so 
brief,  they  sent  living  organs  to  Antioch,  who  would  explain  every  thing 
more  fully  according  to  the  sense  of  this  meeting. 

Thus  Paul  and  Barnabas,  having  happily  attained  their  object  at 
Jerusalem,  returned  to  the  Gentile  Christians  at  Antioch  with  these 
pledges  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  accompanied  by  the  two  delegates. 
Barnabas  took  also  his  nephew  Mark  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  to  be  an 
assistant  in  the  common  work.  He  had  formerly  accompanied  them  on 
their  first  missionary  travels  in  Asia,  but  had  not  remained  faithful  to 
his  vocation ;  giving  way  to  his  feelings  of  attachment  for  his  native 
country,  he  had  left  them  when  they  entered  Pamphylia.  At  Jerusalem, 
Barnabas  met  with  him  again,  and  perhaps  by  his  remonstrances,  brought 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  former  misconduct,  so  that  he  once  more  joined 
them. 

This  decision  of  the  Apostolic  Assembly  at  Jerusalem,  forms  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church.  The  first  controversy 
which  appeared  in  the  history  of  Christianity  was  thus  publicly  expressed 
and  brought  into  clear  recognition ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  mani- 
fested, that,  by  this  controversy,  the  unity  of  the  church  was  not  to  bo 
destroyed.  Although  so  great  and  striking  a  difference  of  an  outward 
kind  existed  in  the  development  of  the  church  among  the  Jews  and  of 
that  among  the  Gentiles,  still  the  essential  unity  of  the  church,  as 

resolution  was  not  formed  according  to  buman  caprice,  but  tbat  tbe  Holy  Spirit  so  wiQed 
it    I  translate  in  tbe  text,  not  verbally,  but  according  to  the  sense. 

♦  The  expression  in  Acts  xv.  29,  "  from  which  if  ye  keep  yourselves,**  i^  <5v  Sianipovv 
ref  kavToii^  is  remarkably  similar  to  that  in  James  L  27,  "  to  keep  himself  unspotted  fiom 
the  world,"  dam'Kov  iovrhv  njpetv  uTb  tov  Koa/iov, 
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grounded  on  real  communion  of  internal  faith  and  life,  continued  undis- 
turbed, and  thus  it  was  manifest  that  the  unity  was  independent  of  such 
outward  differences :  it  became  henceforth  a  settled  point,  that  though 
one  party  observed  and  the  other  party  neglected  certain  outward  usages, 
yet  both,  in  virtue  of  their  common  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer,  had 
received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  certain  mark  of  their  participating  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Nor  were  these  differences  merely  outward  dissimi- 
larities ;  but,  as  we  might  conclude  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  modes 
of  thinking  among  the  Jews,*  which  mingled  itself  with  their  concep- 
tions of  Christianity,  it  involved  several  doctrinal  differences.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  were  not  brought  under  discussion ;  those  points  only  were 
touched  which  were  most  palpable,  and  appeared  the  most  important 
from  the  Jewish  stand-point  of  legal  observances.  While  they  firmly 
held  one  ground  of  faith, — fiith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  a  con- 
Bciousness  of  fellowship  in  the  one  spirit  proceeding  from  him, — they 
either  lost  sight  altogether  of  these  differences,  or  viewed  them  in  rela- 
tion to  their  common  faith,  the  foundation  of  the  all-comprehending 
kingdom  of  God,  as  very  subordinate.  But  at  a  later  period  these  dif- 
ferences would,  if  not  overpowered  by  the  energy  of  a  Christian  spirit 
progressively  developed,  and  insinuating  itself  more  deeply  into  the 
prevalent  modes  of  thinking,  appear  in  greater  strength.  Even  by  this 
wise  settlement  of  the  question,  so  serious  a  breach  could  not  be  repaired, 
if  not  fundamentally  rectified  by  the  operation  of  that  Spirit  from  whom 
this  settlement  proceeded.  As  those  who  were  addicted  to  Pharisaism 
were,  from  the  first,  accustomed  to  esteem  a  Christianity  amalgamated 
with  complete  Judaism,  as  alone  genuine  and  perfect,  and  rendering  men 
capable  of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  was 
hardly  possible  that  these  decisions  could  produce  an  entire  revolution  in 
their  mode  of  thinking ;  whether  it  was  that  they  soon  ceased  to  pay 
regard  to  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  at  Jerusalem,  or  that  they  ex- 
plained them  according  to  their  own  views  and  interests,  as  if  indeed, 
though  they  had  not  commanded  the  observance  of  the  law  to  Gentile 
Christians,  they  were  designed  to  intimate  that  it  would  be  to  their  ad- 
yantage,  if  voluntarily,  and  out  of  love  to  Jehovah,  they  observed  the 
whole  law.  And  as  they  had  not  hesitated,  before  the  assembly  was 
ealled  at  Jerusalem,  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  although 
they  were  by  no  means  authorized  to  do  so,  they  again  attempted  to 
make  use  of  this  expedient,  of  which  they  could  more  readily  avail 
themselves  on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  most  of  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem. 

Thus  we  have  here  the  first  example  of  an  accommodation  of  differ- 
ences which  arose  in  the  development  of  the  church,  an  attempt  to  effect 
a  union  of  two  contending  parties ;  and  we  here  see  what  has  been  often 
repeated,  that  union  can  only  be  attained  where  it  proceeds  from  an  in- 

*  See  page  S7, 
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temal  unity  of  Christian  consciousness ;  but  where  the  reconciliation  is 
only  external,  the  deeply-seated  differences,  though  for  a  brief  period 
repressed,  will  soon  break  out  afresh.  But  what  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, we  here,  behold  the  seal  of  true  Catholicism  publicly  exhibited 
by  the  apostles,  and  the  genuine  apostolic  church.  The  existence  of  the 
genuine  catholic  church,  which  so  deeply-seated  a  division  threatened  to 
destroy,  was  thereby  secured. 

"We  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  of  time  in  which  the  Gentile  church 
assumed  a  peculiar  and  independent  form;  we  will,  therefore,  before 
tracing  its  fbrther  spread  and  development  in  connexion  with  the  labors 
of  Paul,  first  glance  at  the  constitution  of  the  church  in  this  new  form 
of  Christian  fellowship. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THS  CONSTITITTION   OF  THE    CHURCH,   AND     THE    ECCLESIASTICAL   USAQES 

OF  THE  GENTILE   CHRISTIANS. 

The  forms  under  which  the  polity  of  the  Christian  community  at  first 
developed  itself,  were,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  very  nearly  resem- 
bling those  which  already  existed  in  the  Jewish  church.  But  these 
forms,  adopted  by  Jewish  Christians,  would  not  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Gentile  churches,  if  they  had  not  so  closely  corresponded  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Christian  community  as  to  furnish  a  model  for  its  organization. 
This  peculiar  nature  of  the  Christian  community  was  that  which  distin- 
guished the  Christian  church  from  all  other  religious  associations,  and 
which  especially  showed  itself  after  Christianity  had  burst  the  fetters  of 
Judaism,  among  the  free  and  independent  churches  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. Since  Christ  had  satisfied  once  for  all  that  religious  need,  from 
the  sense  of  which  a  priesthood  has  every  where  originated, — that  need 
of  mediation  grounded  in  man's  consciousness  of  separation  from  God 
by  sin — there  was  no  longer  room  or  necessity  for  any  other  priesthood. 
If,  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  the  Old  Testament  ideas  of  a  priesthood,  a 
priestly  cultus  and  sacrifices  are  applied  to  the  new  economy,  it  is  only 
with  the  design  of  showing,  that,  since  Christ  has  for  ever  accomplished 
that  which  the  priesthood  and  sacrifices  in  the  Old  Testament  prefigured, 
the  reconciliation  of  God  to  men, — all  who  now  appropriate  by  faith  what 
he  effected  for  mankind,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  God,  without  need- 
ing any  other  mediation ;  that  they  are  all  by  communion  with  Christ 
dedicated  and  consecrated  to  God,  and  are  called  to  present  their  whole 
lives  to  God  as  an  acceptable,  spiritual  thank-offering ;  that  their  whole 
consecrated  activity  is  a  true  spiritual,  priestly  cultus.  Christians  forming 
a  divine  kingdom  of  priests.    Bom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Peter  ii.  9.    This  idea  of 
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the  gospel  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  proceeding  from  the  conscions- 
ness  of  redemption,  and  grounded  alone  in  that,  is  partly  stated  and  de- 
veloped in  express  terms,  and  partly  presupposed  in  the  epithets,  images, 
and  comparisons,  applied  to  the  Christian  life. 

As  all  beUevers  were  conscious  of  an  equal  relation  to  Christ  as  their 
Redeemer,  and  of  a  common  participation  of  communion  with  God  ob- 
tained through  him ;  so  on  this  consciousness  an  equal  relation  of  be- 
lievers to  one  another  was  grounded,  which  utterly  precluded  any  relation 
like  that  found  xn  other  forms  of  religion,  subsisting  between  a  priestly 
caste  and  a  people  of  whom  they  were  the  mediators  and  spiritual 
guides.  The  apostles  even  were  very  &r  from  placing  themselves 
in  a  relation  to  behevers  which  bore  any  resemblance  to  a  mediating 
priesthood;  in  this  respect  they  always  placed  themselves  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  K  Paul  assured  the  church  of  his  intercessory  prayers  tor 
them,  he  in  return  requested  their  prayers  for  himself.  There  were 
accordingly  no  persons  in  the  Christian  church,  who,  like  the  priests 
of  antiquity,  claimed  the  possession  of  an  esoteric  doctrine,  while  they 
kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  spiritual  pupillage  and  dependence  on  them- 
selves, as  their  sole  guides  and  instructors  in  religious  matters.  Such  a 
relation  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  consciousness  of  an  equal 
dependence  on  Christ,  and  an  equal  relation  to  him  as  participating  in 
the  same  spiritual  life.  The  first  Pentecost  had  given  evidence  that  a 
consciousness  of  the  higher  life  proceeding  from  communion  with  Christ 
filled  all  believers,  and  similar  effects  were  produced  at  every  season  of 
Christian  awakening  which  preceded  the  formation  of  a  church.  The 
apostle  Paul,  in  the  4th  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  points 
out  as  a  common  feature  of  Judaism  and  heathenism,  the  condition  of 
pupillage,  of  bondage  to  outward  ordinances.  He  represents  this  bond- 
age and  pupillage  as  taken  away  by  the  consciousness  of  redemption, 
and  that  the  same  spirit  ought  to  be  in  all  Christians.  He  contrasts  the 
heathen,  who  blindly  followed  their  priests,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
all  their  arts  of  deception,  with  true  Christians,  who,  by  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer, have  themselves  become  the  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
can  hear  the  voice  of  the  living  God  within  them;  1  Cor.  xii.  1.  He 
even  thought  that  he  should  assume  too  much  to  himself,  if,  in  relation 
to  a  church  already  groimded  in  spiritual  things,  he  represented  himself 
only  as  giving ;  for  in  this  respect  there  should  be  only  one  general  giver, 
the  Saviour  himselfj  as  the  source  of  all  life  in  the  church,  while  all 
others,  as  members  of  the  spiritual  body  animated  by  him  the  Head, 
should  stand  to  each  other  in  the  mutual  relation  of  givers  and  receivers. 
Hence  it  was,  that  after  he  had  written  to  the  Romans  that  he  longed  to 
come  to  them  in  order  to  impart  some  spiritual  gift  for  their  establish- 
ment, he  added,  lest  he  should  seem  to  arrogate  too  much  to  himself, 
"  that  is,  that  I  may  be  comforted,  together  with  you,  by  the  mutiial 
faith  both  of  you  and  me;"  Rom.  i.  12. 

Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  common 
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higher  principle  of  life,  gave  to  the  church  a  unity,  lifted  above  every 
other  principle  of  union  among  men,  destined  to  subordinate  to  itself 
and  in  this  subordination  to  adjust  and  harmonize,  all  the  varieties 
founded  in  the  development  of  human  nature.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
mental  peculiarities  were  not  annihilated  by  this  divine  life,  since,  in  all 
cases,  it  followed  the  laws  of  the  natural  development  of  man ;  but  it 
rather  purified,  sanctified,  and  transformed  them,  and  promoted  their 
freer  and  more  complete  expansion.  This  higher  unity  of  life  was  to  ex- 
hibit itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  individualities,  animated  by  the  Spirit,  and 
forming  reciprocal  complements  to  each  other  as  parts  of  one  vast  whole 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Consequently,  the  manner  in  which  this  divine 
life  expressed  and  manifested  itself  in  each,  must  be  determined  by  the 
previous  mental  individuality  of  each.  It  is  true  the  apostle  Paul  says, 
"  But  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  self-same  Spirit,  dividmg  to  every 
man  severally  as  he  tr///,"  1  Cor.  xii.  11 ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  he  supposes  an  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  totally  unconditioned. 
In  this  passage,  he  is  simply  opposing  an  arbitrary  human  valuation, 
which  would  attribute  a  worth  to  only  certain  gifts  of  grace,  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  manifoldness  in  their  distribution.  The  analogy  to 
the  members  of  the  human  body,  of  which  the  apostle  afterwards  avails 
himself,  betokens  the  not  arbitrary  but  regulated  development  of  the 
new  creation  in  a  sanctified  natural  order ;  for  it  is  evident  from  this 
analogy,  that  as,  among  the  members  of  the  human  body,  each  has  its 
determinate  place  assigned  by  nature,  and  its  appropriate  function,  so 
also  the  divine  life,  in  its  development,  follows  a  similar  law,  grounded 
on  the  natural  relations  of  the  individual  qualities  animated  by  it. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  we  are  prepared  for  rightly  understand- 
ing the  idea  of  charism^  so  very  important  for  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  first  ages.  In  the  apostolic  age,  it  denoted  nothing  else 
than  the  predominant  capability  of  an  individual  in  which  the  power  and 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  animated  him  was  revealed  ;*  whether 
this  capability  appeared  as  something  communicated  in  an  immediate 
manner  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  whether  it  was  already  existing  in  the  in- 
dividual before  his  conversion,  and  animated,  sanctified,  and  elevated  by 
the  new  principle  of  life,  was  to  serve  one  common  and  supreme  object, 
the  inward  and  outward  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the 
church  of  Christ. f    That  which  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  Christian  life, 

o  The  "  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,'*  (tpavepcxric  tov  trvevfiaro^)  peculiar  to  each  peraon. 

f  The  word  most  generally  ased,  whereby  (since  Paul  haa  used  it  in  this  sense)  is  sig- 
nified all  that  concerns  the  internal  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod — whether  in 
reference  to  the  church  in  general,  or  to  individuals — is  "  to  edify,"  (oUodofielv,)  This 
use  of  the  word  arises  from  the  practice  of  comparing  the  Christian  life  of  the  wliole 
church,  and  its  individual  members,  to  a  building,  a  temple  of  God  which  is  built  on 
the  foundation  on  which  this  building  necessarily  rests,  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  10,  and  is  in  a  state 
of  contmual  progress  towards  completion.    On  this  pipgreesiTe  bailding  of  the  temple  of 
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and  forms  its  inward  unity,  the  faith  working  by  love,  can  never  appear 
as  a  particular  charisni ;  for  as  this  it  is  which  forms  the  essence  of  the 
whole  Christian  disposition,  so  it  is  this  which  must  govern  all  the  par- 
ticular Christian  capabilities ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  all  regulated  by 
this  common  principle  of  the  Christian  disposition,  that  the  particular 
capabilities  become  charisms;  1  Cor.  xiii;  which  Schleierraacher  also 
acknowledges  in  his  work  on  Christian  Morals,  p.  308.  Yet  we  cannot 
perfectly  agree  with  him  when  he  asserts  that  the  predominant  Christian 
idea  for  everything  which  can  be  called  virtue  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word,  is  %dpt<7pi.  It  is  true,  that  inasmuch,  as  along  with  the  Christian 
disposition  all  the  virtues  pertaining  to  its  practical  exemplification  in  life 
are  not  given  at  once — inasmuch  as  its  development  is  gradual,  and  as 
hence  it  may  follow,  that  in  the  unity  of  the  same  disposition,  one  virtue 
may  predominate  in  one  person,  and  another  in  another,  the  name 
Cbarism  may  be  applied  to  the  prominent  virtue.  Yet  this  difference  is 
found  to  exist :  for  the  full  soundness  of  the  Christian  life  in  every  man, 
and  for  the  good  success  of  every  labor  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  fundamental  or  cardinal  virtues  is  required;  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  peculiar  capabilities  which  are  marked  by 
the  name  of  Charisms,  lying  outside  the  department  of  morals,  although 
appropriated  by  it.  Thus  it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  requirement,  that 
they  should  all  be  found  together  in  every  individual.  Rather  is  this 
excluded  by  the  idea  of  individuality.  Peculiar  charisms  belong  to  one, 
which  do  not  exist  in  others ;  and  this  indicates  the  need  of  individuals 
having  their  deficiencies  made  up  by  others,  like  the  collective  members 
of  one  body ;  to  the  soundness  of  the  body  belongs  the  conjoined  organ- 
ism of  all  the  charisms  which  the  divine  life  of  Christianity  appropriates 
from  the  collective  life  of  humanity. 

That  by  which  the  developed  natural  endowment  becomes  a  charism, 
and  which  is  common  to  all,  is  always  something  elevated  above  the 
common  course  of  nature,  something  divine.  But  the  forms  of  manifes- 
tation in  which  this  higher  principle  exhibited  itself  were  different,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  the  result  of  an  original  creative  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  entering  into  and  appropriating  the  course  of  nature,  as  they  were 
something  immediately  worked^  (though  even  here  a  hidden  connexion 
might  exist  between  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  individual  and  such  a 
special  acting  of  the  Holy  Spirit) — the  charisms  which  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, are  called  "  powers,  signs,  wonders,"  dvva/xetf,  cTTy/iem,  rtpara 
or,  according  as  they  were  the  result  of  the  development  of  natural  talents 
under  the  animating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  first  kind  of 
charisms  belongs  more  to  the  peculiar  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
apostolic  age^  that  peculiarly  creative  epoch  of  Christianity  o?i  its  first 
appearance  in  the  world/  the  second  kind  belongs  to  the  operation  of 

God,  both  in  general  and  individually,  see  the  admirable  remarks  in  Nitszch's  Observaiumm 
ad  Thdologiampraeiieamfelicius  exoolendank    Bonn,  1831,  p.  2L 
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the  Holy  Spirit  through  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  church,  by  which 
human  nature,  in  its  essential  qualities  and  its  whole  course  of  develop- 
ment, will  be  progressively  penetrated  and  transformed.  It  is  true, 
therefore,  that  these  two  forms  of  charism,  as  they  were  manifested  in 
the  apostolic  church,  are  clearly  distinguishable  ;  the  gift,  indeed,  by 
which  effects  were  produced  in  the  visible  world,  which  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  existing  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  the  gift  of  Svvdneig^ 
and  one  still  more  definite,  that  of  curing  diseases,  the  ;^api(7/ia  lafidTcjv^ 
are  called  special  gifls  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  9, 10.  But  these  gifts  are  only  special 
as  coordinate  with  others ;  we  find  no  division  of  gifts  into  two  classes, 
extraordinary  and  ordinary,  supernatural  and  natural ;  for  we  contem- 
plate the  apostolic  church  from  the  right  point  of  view,  only  when  we 
consider  the  essential  in  all  these  gifts  to  be  the  supernatural  principle, 
the  divine  element  of  life  itself  Just  as  all  Christian  truths,  so  far  as 
they  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  new  higher  life  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
alone  can  disclose,  are  called  "  Mysteries." 

The  charisms  which  appeared  in  the  apostolic  church,  may  be  most 
naturally  divided  into  such  as  relate  to  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  or  the  edification  of  the  church,  by  the  wordj  and  such  as  relate 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  other  kinds  of  outward* 
agency.  As  to  the  first  class,  a  distinction  may  be  made,  founded  on  the 
varying  relation  which  the  self-activity, developed  in  the  several  powers 
of  the  soul  and  their  performances,  bore  to  the  in  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  varying  as  the  immediate  force  of  inspiration  predominated  in  the 
higher  self-consciousness  (the  vovg  or  nvevfMa),  and  the  lower  self-con- 
sciousness {thexl>vx^)y  the  medium  of  the  soul's  intercourse  with  the  out- 
ward world,  was  repressed ;  or  as  the  communications  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  were  received  under  the  harmonious  operation  of  cUl  the  powers 
of  the  soul,  and  were  developed  and  employed  by  the  cooperating  sober 
exercise  of  the  understanding.! 

Hence  the  gradations  in  the  charisms  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
p.  35,  the  charism  of  "  speaking  with  tongues,"  of  "  prophesying,"  and  of 
*'  teaching."  Men  who  were  prepared  by  the  early  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  aptitu<le  for  mental  communication,  knew  how  to  develop  and 
communicate  in  logical  consecutiveness  what  the  illumination  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  revealed  to  their  higher  self-consciousness.  The  SiSdoKaXoi 
are  therefore  teachei's  possessed  of  Christian  knowledge  (yvCjaig)  gained 
by  means  of  a  self-activity  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  develop- 
ment and  elaboration  of  truth  discerned  in  the  divine  light.  The  prophet, 
on  the  contrary,  spoke  as  he  was  carried  away  by  the  power  of  inspirar 

♦  Comparo  1  Pet  iv.  11. 

f  Wo  can  here  make  use  of  what  ^ynesius  in  hia  Dion  says  of  the  relation  of  the 
Bacchic  frenzy,  paKxeta— of  the  "  mad  leap,"  aXfia  fiaviKdv^  of  the  "  possession  by  a  god," 
Beoi^opriTov — to  the  completeness  of  the  "  moderate  and  con  trolled  power,"  fuarj  kclI  hriaro' 
TiKii  dvvauic. 
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iioD^  suddenly,  by  an  instantaneous  elevation  of  his  higher  self-conscious- 
ness, according  to  a  light  that  then  gleamed  upon  him,  an  dnoKdXvipi^, 
The  prophet  may  be  distinguished  from  the  teacher  in  reference  to 
his  mental  peculiarity  and  structure,  by  the  predominance,  in  general,  of 
the  feelings  and  intuitive  perceptions  over  the  activity  of  the  understand- 
ing. Yet  the  two  charisms  were  not  always  found  separate  and  in  dif- 
ferent persons.  The  teacher  in  many  a  moment  of  inspiration  might 
become  a  prophet.  The  prophet  might  pronounce,  under  the  influence 
of  inspiration,  some  impressive  address,  to  awaken,  to  admonish,  to 
warn,  or  to  console  the  assembled  believers ;  or  make  appeals  to  those 
who  were  not  yet  decided  iu  the  faith,  to  startle  their  consciences  and 
thus  open  their  hearts  for  the  instructions  of  the  teacher.  It  is  evi- 
dent what  influence  the  power  of  inspired  discourse,  operating  on  the 
heart,  must  have  had  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  during  this  period. 
Persons  who  wished  only  for  once  to  inform  themselves  respecting  what  oc- 
curred in  the  Christian  assemblies,  or  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  of  whose  divine  origin  they  were  as  yet  by  no  means  con- 
vinced^ sometimes  came  into  the  assemblies  of  the  Church."**  On  these  occa- 

*  The  uKurro^^  1  Gor.  ziy.  24,  means  a  person  not  yet  a  believer,  but  jet  not  unsosoep* 
tible  of  faith,  the  it^fidelis  negative.  Such  a  one  might  be  awakened  to  believe  by  "  prophe- 
sying," irpo^reia.  The  uttiotoc,  1  Cor.  xiv.  22,  is  an  obstinate  unbeliever,  wholly  unsus- 
ceptible of  faith,  and  hence  utterly  unsusceptible  of  the  influence  of  the  npotprfreia^  an  infi- 
deiu  privaiivt.  For  such  persons  there  could  be  no  awakening,  but  only  condemnatory 
"signa,"  arifiela.  I  am  not  iuduced  by  what  Meyer  has  said,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Vint  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  give  up  this  interpretation.  The  connexion  makes  it 
absolutely  necessary,  to  give  a  different  meaning  to  umaroc  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  23  and  24,  from 
that  gpven  to  it  in  v.  22,  and  the  collocation  of  Idiurai  and  uTnaroi  confirms  this  explana- 
tion. The  two  words  are  associated  as  designations  of  related  states,  or  of  the  same  state 
in  different  relations.  The  ISiurai  were  those  who  knew  only  a  little  of  Christianity,  the 
dnioToi  those  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  faith,  and  as  not  believing,  were  akin  to  the 
class  mentioned  in  v.  22,  but  distinguished  from  them  by  the  direction  of  their  disposition, 
and  its  relation  to  believing,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  in  the  position  of  decided  enmity 
to  Christianity.  The  fact  of  their  attending  Christian  assemblies,  bore  evidence  of  their 
seeking  after  truth,  and  of  at  least  a  dawning  susceptibility.  A  person  of  this  class 
comes  to  the  Christian  assemblies  to  learn,  whether  it  bo  really  a  matter  worth  attending 
to^  "moved  to  inquire  what  there  is  in  the  matter,"  accensus  inquirere  quid  sit  in  caitsa^ 
as  Tertnllian  says.  The  train  of  thought  is  as  follows :  v.  21,  Grod  speaks  by  people  using 
*  strange  language  (the  revelation  of  his  judgment)  to  the  Jews,  who  would  not  listen  to 
the  prophets  speaking  to  them  in  their  own  language ;  v.  22,  thus  the  unintelligible 
tongues  are  fbr  signs  (sigpis  of  merited  divine  judgments,  condemnatory  signs)  not  for  be- 
lievers, (which  idea  is  amplified  iu  verses  23,  24,  that  it  may  be  applied  also  to  those  who 
are  susceptible  of  feith,  whose  minds  are  somewhat  moved  to  believe,)  but  for  unbelievers 
(by  which  is  indicated  a  positive  opposition  to  fiiith — the  position  of  those  who  have  ob- 
stinately rejected  the  opportunities  of  attaining  faith).  But  prophecy  is  not  for  the  unbe- 
lieving (in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  their  hearts),  but  for  believers.  Of  course^ 
Paul  does  not  mean  to  say  here  that  prophecy  is  designed  only  for  believers,  and  not  also 
for  unbelievers,  so  far  as  these  include  such  as  have  only  not  yet  attained  to  failh ;  for  it 
is  c\€tSt  that  prophecy  was  especially  fitted  to  arouse  and  alarm  those  who,  though  not 
jet  believing,  were  possessed  of  susceptible  minds  ;  to  excite  in  them  a  sense  of  sin,  and 
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Bions,  Christian  men  came  forward  who  testified  with  overpowering  energy, 
of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  universal  need  of  redemption ; 
and,  from  their  own  religious  and  moral  consciousness,  appealed  to  that 
of  others,  as  if  they  could  read  it.  The  heathen  felt  his  conscience 
struck,  his  heart  was  laid  open,  and  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  what 
hitherto  he  had  not  been  willing  to  believe,  that  the  power  of  God  was 
with  this  doctrine,  and  dwelt  among  these  men ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  25. 

If  the  connected  addresses  of  the  "  teaclxer^'*  6i6daKakog^  tended  to 
lead  those  further  into  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  who  had  already  at- 
tained to  faith,  or  to  develop  in  their  minds  the  clear  understanding  of  what 
they  had  received  by  faith ;  ^^ prophesy inff^'*  Trpo^Tyre/a,  served  rather 
to  awaken  those  to  faith  who  were  not  yet  believers,  or  to  animate  and 
strengthen  those  who  had  attained  to  faith,  to  quicken  afresh  the  life  of 
faith.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  ^^  speaking  with  tongues^'*  yXuaacug 
AaAcZv,  the  elevated  consciousness  of  God  alone  prevailed,  while  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  external  world  vanished.  •  To  a  person  in  exercise  of 
this  gift,  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  external  world  and 
his  deeply  moved  soul,  was  altogether  wanting.  What  he  uttered  in 
this  state  when  carried  away  by  his  feelings  and  intuitions,  was  not  a 
connected  address  like  that  of  a  diddoKaXog^  nor  was  it  an  exhortation 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  other  persons  {napdKXfjoig)^  like  that  of 
the  prophets ;  but  without  being  capable  of  taking  notice  of  the  mental 
state  and  necessities  of  others,  he  was  occupied  solely  with  the  relation 
of  his  own  heart  to  God.  His  soul  was  absorbed  in  devotion  and  adora- 
tion. Hence  prayer,  singing  the  praises  of  God,  testifying  of  the  mighty 
acts  of  God,  were  suited  to  this  state.*     Such  a  person  prayed  in  the 

of  the  need  of  redemption,  and  to  lead  them  to  a  recognition  of  the  divine  power  of  the 
gospel .  It  follows,  therefore,  of  itself,  that  the  term  "  believer"  here  could  not  have  been  fiet 
iu  general  aDtilhesis  to  all  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  faith,  but  in  more  restricted  opposi- 
tion to  decided  unbelievers — to  such  as  wotUd  not  believe.  This  general  position,  that  not 
the  gift  of  unintelligible  tongues,  but  prophecy  speaking  intelligibly  to  them,  was  designed 
for  believers,  the  apostle  lays  down  in  v.  23,  as  an  inference  from  what  he  had  said  befora 
But  instead  of  taking  an  example  from  those  who  already  belonged  to  the  church  as  de- 
cided believers,  he  takes  an  example  from  those  who  were  only  in  their  progress  towards 
believing ;  since  in  these  the  truth  of  what  he  had  asserted  was  more  strikingly  evident, 
■bowing  how  many  such  persons  might  be  won  by  prophecy,  and  on  the  contrary,  how 
injuriously  the  sight  of  an  assembly  in  which  they  heard  nothing  but  ecstatic,  unintelligible 
discourses  must  operate  upon  them :  in  the  latter  case,  they  would  feel  themselves  oom- 
pelled  to  suppose  that  there  was  nothing  in  Christianity  but  delusion  and  fanaticism.  But 
if  the  same  unbelievers  were  intended  in  verse  23  as  in  verse  22,  then  for  such  also  the 
discourses  of  the  prophets  would  be  nothing  that  could  profit  them,  since  there  was  no 
point  of  connexion  in  their  dispositions.  To  them  also,  what  they  heard  spoken  by  the 
prophets  would  appear  nothing  but  fanaticism.  It  would  be  a  punishment  merited  by 
them,  to  be  addressed  in  unintelligible  language.  Since  they  would  not  understand — they 
thould  not  understand. 

*  As  various  kinds  of  religious  acts  might  proceed  from  this  state  of  mind,  (as  for  in- 
stance, praying  and  singmg  with  the  Spirit^)  the  plural  tongues,  and  the  phrase  *'  kind  nf 
Con^tt0j^"  are  used. 
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Spirit ;  the  higher  life  of  the  mind  and  heart  predominated,  but  the  intel- 
ligent development  was  wanting.*  Since  he  formed  a  peculiar  language 
for  himself,  from  his  own  individual  feelings  and  intuitions,  he  was 
deficient  in  the  ability  to  express  himself  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the 
majority.  Had  the  apostle  Paul  held  the  ^'  speaking  with  tongues^'  to  be 
something  quite  fanatical  and  morbid,  neither  advantageous  for  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  the  individual  nor  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Christian  life  in 
others,  he  certainly  (liberally  as  he  always  acknowledged  what  was  good 
in  the  churches  to  whom  he  wrote,  before  he  blamed  what  was  evil) 
would  never  have  allowed  himself  to  designate  by  the  name  of  a  char- 
ism,  an  imperfection  in  the  Christian  life,  and  never  could  he,  in  this  case, 
have  said  of  himself  that  he  thanked  God  that  he  spake  in  more  tongues 
than  all  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  view  here  developed  of  tins 
oharism,  it  is  evident  that,  in  this  extraordinary  elevation  of  mind,  he 
recognised  an  operation  of  the  Divine  Spint,  a  special  gift  of  grace ;  and 
there  is  also  an  internal  probability  that  that  apostle,  who  rose  to  the 

*  At  all  eventa  it  is  oertaio  that  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  praying  and  singing  tuith  i/ie 
8pir%  irvevfiaTi  npoaevx^oQai^  ^tiA^etv,  is  equally  with  "speaking  with  a  tongue,"  yPv(jffff|y 
XaXzlVt  opposed  to  "  speaking  in,  or  with  the  understanding,"  rep  vol  or  6ia  rov  vobg  ?.a?,tiv, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  means — to  deliver  something  through  the  medium  of  think- 
ing, Id  a  form  proceeding  from  a  sound  consciousness.  But  it  may  be  disputed — ^which, 
however,  decides  nothing  respecting  the  subject  as  a  whole — whether  rrvevfia  in  this  whole 
section  is  a  designation  of  the  ecstatic  state,  as  one  in  which  the  excitation  produced  hj 
the  Divine  Spirit^  the  immediate  inspiration  predominates,  and  the  human  self-activity  ia 
repressed ;  or  whether  it  denotes  also  a  peculiar  internal  power  of  human  nature,  the 
power  of  higher  intuition,  which  in  such  states  alone  is  developed  and  active.  Verses  1 5 
and  16  would  &vor  and  justify  no  other  interpretation  than  the  former.  But  in  verso  14, 
though  this  interpretation  is  not  impossible,  there  are  some  difiQculties ;  for  then  by  the 
nvevfia  here  would  have  to  be  understood  the  inspiration  efiected  by  the  Spirit,  as  something 
abiding  in  the  soul,  and  completely  blended  with  the  subjective.  Instead  of  saying,  I 
pray  in  inspiration,  Paul  would  say.  My  spirit  {t?uii  in  mo  which  is  one  with  the  Spirit 
acting  within  me)  prays.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  interpretation  has  something  harsh, 
which  is  not  found,  if,  according  to  the  second,  we  understand  by  rrvevfia  that  highest 
power  of  the  soul,  which  in  those  highest  moments  of  the  inner  life  ia  active  as  the  organ 
for  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  cannot  at  least  be  decisive  against  this  interpre- 
tation, that  Paul  in  bis  Epistle  to  the  Romans  generally  designates  the  higher  spiritual 
nature  of  man  by  the  term  vov^;  for  this  need  not  prevent  his  applying  the  same  name  to 
a  more  limited  idea  in  another  connexion ;  the  vov^  ^^  rd  voovv,  the  discursive  faculty  of 
thought,  in  distinction  from  the  higher  faculty  of  intuition,  which,  surrendering  itself  to 
the  Divine  Spirit,  is  more  receptive.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  assists  in  forming  a  right 
judgment  of  the  various  charisms  in  relation  to  Christianity,  that  in  the  sense  assigned  to 
the  yX6o<Tatc  AcAefv,  we  may  find  something  analogous  in  the  *'  frenzy,"  fiavia^  the  "  in- 
apiration,"  kvdovataafib^j  of  the  heathen  "  diviner,"  fidvTig ;  on  the  oontraiy,  in  the  fiidaoKa' 
Xia  is  presented  a  characteristic  of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  sober-mindedness ;  as 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  freedom  of  mental  self-activity,  (in  opposition  to  mere  paa- 
aivity,)  and  of  harmonious  mental  development.  Hence,  also,  the  danger  that — when  a 
one-sided  over-valuation  of  the  yXuaaaig  XaXeiv  gained  ground,  and  there  was  a  defect  in 
Christian  watchfulness  and  sobriety,  as  in  heathenism — the  excitement  of  mere  natural 
feeling  might  injuriously  mingle  itself  with  the  movements  of  the  divine  life,  a^  was  the 
in  MontaniaoL  in  which  we  may  observe  appearancea  akin  to  aomnambuham. 
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highest  point  of  the  interior  Christian  life,  who  could  depose  to  having 
received  so  many  "  visions,"  dnraalai^  and  ^'  revelations  of  the  T^rd," 
dnoKaXvxIjeig  Kvpiov^  who  had  heard  things  unutterable  in  any  tongue  of 
men — had  often  been  in  circumstances  corresponding  to  the  yX^aacug 
XaXeiv,  But  it  was  consonant  with  that  wisdom  which  always  took  ac- 
count of  the  interests  of  all  classes  in  the  church,  that  he — although  he 
recognised  the  value  of  these  temporary  elevations  for  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  life,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  take  a  wider  range — ^left  the 
manifestations  of  such  moments  rather  to  the  private  devotions  of  each 
Individ tial,  and  banished  them  from  meetings  for  general  edification  ;  that 
he  valued  more  highly  those  spiritual  gifts,  which  gave  scope  for  the 
harmonious  cooperation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  contributed  in 
the  spirit  of  love  to  the  general  edification ;  and  that  he  dreaded  the 
danger  of  self-deception  and  fanaticism,  where  the  extraordinary  mani- 
festations of  the  Christian  life  were  overvalued,  and  where  that  which 
only  had  worth  when  it  arose  unsought  from  the  interior  development 
of  life,  became  an  object  of  anxious  pursuit  to  many  who  were  thus 
brought  into  a  state  of  morbid  excitement.  Hence  he  wished,  that  in 
those  highest  moments  of  inspiration  which  attended  the  speaking  with 
tongues,  each  one  would  pour  out  his  heart  alone  before  God  ;  but  that 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  church  these  mafiifestations  of  devotion,  unin- 
telligible to  the  majority,  might  be  repressed,  or  only  be  exhibited 
when  what  was  thus  spoken  could  be  translated  into  a  language  intelligi- 
ble to  all. 

Among  these  charisms,  we  have  further  to  distinguish  the  gift  of  a 
divinely  animated  creative  power  of  the  religious  intuition,  and  the  gift 
which  enabled  a  person  to  explain  or  to  pass  judgment  upon  what  others 
communicated  in  the  state  of  higher  inspiration — the  faculty,  animated 
by  the  Divine  Spirit,  of  interpreting  or  of  judging,  the  "  interpretation  of 
tongues,"  IpfiTjvela  yXcjooGyv,  and  the  "  trying  of  spirits,"  6idKpiai^  irvev- 
pdTCJv.  The  Christian  life  was  permitted  freely  to  develop  and  express 
itself  in  the  church.  Whoever  felt  an  inward  impulse,  might  speak  in 
the  Christian  assemblies ;  but  sound  discretion  was  to  accompany  inspi- 
ration, and  even  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  its  genuineness.  No  one  was 
to  wish  to  be  the  sole  speaker ;  or  to  internipt  others  in  speaking ; 
1  Cor.  xiv.  30, 31 .  If  Paul  considered  such  injunctions  to  be  necessary,  it 
is  apparent  that  he  by  no  means  recognised  in  the  prophets  of  the  church 
such  pure  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  that  the  divine  and  the  human 
might  not  easily  be  mixed  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  churches  were 
to  be  guarded  against  the  excesses  of  such  a  mixture  and  the  delusions 
which  abound  when  human  impurity  is  looked  upon  as  a  suggestion  of 
the  Divine  Spirit, — by  exercising  a  trial  of  spirits,  for  which  a  special 
gift  was  granted  to  individuals.  As  for  the  6i6daKaXog^  in  whom  the  re- 
flective activity  of  the  understanding  predominated,  the  gift  of  trying 
spirits  was  not  required  so  much  to  accompany  his  addresses ;  for  since 
in  him  the  critical  power  was  developed  and  active*  and  he  was  habitn- 
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Ated  to  disouss  Christian  truths  with  a  sober  judgment,  he  was  able  to 
judge  himself.  But  the  less  a  prophet  in  the  moments  of  inspiration  was 
himself  able  to  observe,  to  examine,  and  to  judge,  the  greater  was  the 
danger  of  confounding  the  divine  and  the  human,  and  the  more  neces- 
sary was  it,  to  prevent  this,  for  others  to  apply  a  scrutiny. 

On  this  account,  it  was  necessary  that  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
phetical gift  should  be  attended  by  an  extraordinary  endowment,  in  cer- 
tain persons,  of  trying  the  spirits,  a  critical  power  animated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  design  of  this  gift  was  certainly  not  merely  nor  specially  to 
decide  who  was  a  prophet  and  who  was  not ;  but  also  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  in  the  addresses  of  those  who  stood  up  as  in- 
spired speakers  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  between  what  proceeded 
from  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  what  did  not  proceed  from  that  source ;  so 
Paul,  on  this  point,  recommended  the  church  to  try  every  thing  com- 
municated by  the  prophets,  and  required  them  to  separate  the  good  from 
the  bad ;  1  Thess.  v.  21.  And  as  the  prophets  did  not  pretend  to  be  in- 
fiJlible,  but  were  conscious  of  their  liability  to  error,  they  submitted 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  or  of  their  organs  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  thus  were  preserved  from  the  self-delusion  of  pride, 
that  fruitful  source  of  fanatical  error.  We  see  how  already  are  fore- 
shadowed in  these  peculiar  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  who  animated 
the  church  in  theaa  original  charisms,  the  various  activities  which  would 
afterwards  be  animated  by  Christianity,  and  which  belong  to  the  perfect 
development  of  the  reason,  such  as  the  exposition  of  what  is  written  or 
spoken  by  others,  and  criticism. 

In  the  charism  of  "  teaching  "  itself,  we  find  again  a  difference  in  re- 
ference to  the  "  word  of  knowledge,"  k&yog  yvc5ae6>f,and  the  "  word  of 
wisdom,''  kdyog  atxpia^.  It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  separately  (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  that  there  is  a  certain  distinction 
between  them,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  what  it  is.  Elsewhere 
the  word  yvCJmg  denotes  the  theoretical  in  distinction  from  the  practical, 
and  relates  to  the  intellectual  development  of  Christian  truth.  Thus  the 
Corinthians  boasted  of  their  gnosis,  because  they  had  obtained  many 
deductions  from  Christian  truth  which  had  not  yet  become  clear  to  others 
who  were  too  closely  confined  to  their  former  point  of  view.  And  Paul 
does  not  deny  that  they  were  before  many  in  point  of  knowledge ;  only 
he  missed  in  them  that  humility  and  love,  without  which  all  knowledge 
in  reference  to  divine  things  is  worthless.  He  joins  together  in  1  Cor.  xiii. 
2,  "  understanding  all  mysteries  and  having  all  knowledge."  But  the 
idea  of  "  wisdom,"  <7o^/a,  also  might  seem  to  relate  to  the  intellectual. 
Aristotle  makes  the  distinction  between  oo(t>ia  and  (ppovTjmg,  that  the 
former  refers  to  the  eternal  and  divine,  but  the  latter  to  the  useful  for 
man.  But  the  contrast  here  made  by  that  great  teacher,  closely  depends, 
with  his  whole  mode  of  contemplation,  on  the  relation  of  the  divine  to 
the  human,  and  on  the  boundaries  of  morals.  In  common  language, 
certainly  the  distinction  between  the  ideas  of  o<Ht>bg  and  <pp6vifiog  often 
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vanishes,  and  the  fonner  term  is  used  to  designate  any  knowledge  or  skill 
in  the  department  of  practice. 

In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  Paul  distinguishes  by  the  name 
of  "  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect"  a  more  profound  development  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  by  means  of  which  it  is  shown  that  what  natural  reason 
represents  as  foolishness,  contains  in  itself  inexhaustible  treasures  of  wis- 
dom. But  the  same  Paul  also  uses  the  word  ao<pia  in  cases  which  relate 
altogether  to  the  practical,  and  where  it  corresponds  rather  to  prudence. 
Both  senses  meet  in  the  idea  of  Christian  wisdom,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  in  the  chapter  on  doctrine. 

By  reverting  to  the  peculiar  idea  of  wisdom,  and  endeavoring  to  in- 
vestigate what  Paul  designates  "  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,"  may  we 
not  obtain  an  accommodation  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical, 
by  which  aoipia  is  distinguished  from  yvuaig  ?  The  idea  of  wisdom  be- 
speaks an  activity  of  the  mind  directed  toward  an  end,  and  hence  refers 
to  those  acts  by  which  the  ideas  originating  within  are  brought  forth 
into  outward  visibility.  As  now,  according  to  Paul,  the  highest  end  of 
creation  in  reference  to  this  world  can  be  attained  only  by  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind,  so  the  Divine  wisdom  reveals  itself  especially  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  generations  of  men  are  brought  to  a  parti- 
cipation in  redemption,  in  the  manifold  steps  of  the  course  of  develop- 
ment, which  under  the  Divine  guidance  conducts  all  things  to  just  that 
end.  Rom.  xi.  33  ;  Eph.  iii.  10.  Thus  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect  has 
for  its  functions  and  objects,  to  produce  the  conviction,  that  in  the  rela- 
tion which  the  development  of  hnmiinity  bears  to  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  redemption  accomplished  through  his  sufferings,  the 
Divine  wisdom  reveals  itself;  and  that  the  preaching,  therefore,  which 
appears  as  foolishness  to  those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Christian- 
ity, gives  the  most  abundant  disclosures  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  as  in 
the  unveiling  of  that  hidden  design  of  redemption  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  are  contained.  With  this  idea,  what  is  represented  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  as  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  may  be  placed  in  connexion. 
And  thus  the  Xoyog  ao<piag  would  be  applied  to  a  special  department  of 
knowledge  as  distinguished  from  the  universality  of  the  gnosis.  But  if 
the  wisdom  that  guides  human  life  and  determines  human  action  is  to 
form  itself  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  wisdom  ;  if  the  new  mode 
of  treating  all  the  relations  of  life  proceeds  from  that  which  "  the  wisdom 
of  the  perfect"  teaches  us  to  recognise  as  the  central  point  of  all  history ; 
if  this  is  to  be  the  central  point  also  for  the  whole  moral  structure  of 
life ;  then,  therefore,  the  ethical  element  also,  the  more  practical,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  more  theoretical  gnosis,  would  here  find  its  point  of 
connexion. 

Let  us  now  proceed  from  those  gifts  which  relate  to  the  ministry  of 
the  word,  to  that  class  which  relates  to  other  kinds  of  outward  activ- 
ity for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Here  again  we 
must  distinguish  between  those  in  which,  as  in  *'  teaching,"  a  peculiar 
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eapability  founded  in  human  nature,  and  developed  and  applied  accord- 
ing to  its  usual  laws,  was  rendered  effective,  under  the  influence  of  a  new 
divine  principle  of  life ;  and  those  in  which  the  natural  human  develop- 
ment was  repressed,  and  what  was  purely  divine  became  more  promi- 
nent, as  in  the  "  speaking  with  tongues"  and  "  prophesying."  To  the 
former  belong  the  gifts  of  church  government,  the  ;!^api(7/ia  KvPepyfjaeii)^ 
OP  Tov  TTpoioTdvcu,  and  the  gifls  for  various  services,  which  were  required 
in  administering  the  concerns  of  the  church,  as  distributing  alms,  tending 
the  sick,  Ac,  the  ;^(£p£(yfia  diaKoviag  or  avTiX^rpeo)^ ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ; 
Rom.  xii.  7.  To  the  second  division  belongs  especially  the  gift  of  work- 
ing miracles,  and  perfoiming  cures.  The  charism  from  which  these  two 
modes  of  miraculous  operation  proceed,  considered  in  its  essential  nature, 
appears  to  be  "  faith,"  nicTig ;  1  Cor.  xii.  9  ;  xiii.  2  ;  Matt.  xviL  20  ;  for 
the  term  martg  in  this  connection  cannot  denote  Christian  faith  in  general, 
the  disposition  common  to  all  Christians  ;  but  must  necessarily  relate  to 
something  special.  For,  as  seems  to  appear  from  the  relation  of  ntoTig 
to  these  two  modes  of  operation,  in  which  a  peculiar  power  of  the  will 
over  nature  manifests  itself;  and  as  is  confirmed  by  what  is  predicated 
of  mtnig  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2 :  "  If  I  had  faith  so  that  I  could  move  moun- 
tains," t.  e,  could  render  what  appeared  impossible,  possible  by  the 
power  of  religious  conviction  working  on  the  Will, — the  term  niarig  de- 
notes the  practical  power  of  the  will  animated  and  elevated  by  faith. 
But  with  this  variety  in  the  manifestations  of  the  charisms,  he  who  la- 
bored in  the  service  of  the  church  yet  affirmed  with  the  worker  of 
miracles,  that  he  was  conscious  that  everything  effected  by  him  was 
solely  by  the  power  of  God  granted  to  him ;  1  Pet.  iv.  11. 

Although,  as  we  have  shown,  in  virtue  of  these  spiritual  gifts  imparted 
to  individuals,  according  to  their  various  peculiarities,  no  one  was  to  ex- 
ercise a  one-sided  influence  on  the  church,  but  rather  all  with  recipro- 
cal activity  were  to  cooperate  for  the  one  object,  under  the  influence  of 
one  head  animating  the  whole  in  all  its  manifold  members,  Eph.  iv.  16  ; 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  guidance'*'  of  the  church  by  human  in- 

^  We  cannot,  in  this  place,  allow  tho  view  brought  forward  by  Baur,  in  hia  treatise  on 
the  "  Paatoralbriefe,"  p.  79,  to  pass  unnoticed,  that,  in  tho  genuine  Pauline  Epistles,  no 
trace  can  be  fonnd  of  distinct  employments  and  offices  for  the  guidance  and  government 
of  the  charcb.  The  passage  in  Rom.  xii.,  in  which  the  distinctious  in  tho  various  charisms 
are  pointed  out,  certainly  shows  how  fluctuating  everything  was  at  that  time,  and  how 
little  Idea  can  be  formed  from  those  charisms  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  later  church-officca 
corresponding  to  them.  It  is  certainly  striking  to  notice  how  Paul,  in  the  8th  and  9th 
Teraea  of  that  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  passes  from  the  charisms  which  seem 
to  relate  to  particular  oflBces,  to  the  mention  of  Christian  virtues  which  concerned  every 
believer ;  at  the  end  of  verse  8,  tho  *'  showing  mercy,"  k?.€ui;  forms  the  point  of  transition, 
and  even  before  that,  "  giving,"  fzeradiSovc,  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  any  official  duty. 
Thus  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  original  constitution  of  the  churches  among  Gentile 
Christiana,  in  tho  apostolic  age,  was  entirely  democratic,  and  also  that  this  was  one  of  the 
diatingaisbing  marla  between  the  churches  of  Gentile  and  those  of  Jewish  origin.  Tho 
matter  would  then  hare  to  be  looked  at  thus:    AU  the  affiurs  of  the  churchca  were 

10 
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Btrnmentality  was  excluded ;  but  only  that  these  speciaily  guiding  instm- 
ments  exercised  no  exchisive  authority,  did  not  separate  themselves  from 
connexion  with  the  whole  living  organization  formed  by  a  free  recipro- 
cal action  of  the  individual  members,  nor  dared  to  violate  their  relation 
to  the  other  members,  as  equally  serving  the  same  Head  and  the  same 
body. 

still  transacted  in  an  entirely  pablic  manner,  so  that  every  deliberative  meeting  of  the 
church  resembled  a  strictly  popular  assembly.  But  it  happened  of  course  that  althoagfa 
DO  definite  offices  were  instituted,  to  which  certain  employments  were  exclusively  attached, 
yet  each  one  occupied  himself  with  tiioso  matters  for  which  he  possessed  a  peculiar  char> 
ism ;  those  who  had  the  gift  of  teaching,  generally  attended  to  teaching, — tha»  who  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  church  government,  occupied  themselves  with  the  duties  pertaining  to  it 
Thus,  in  every  meeting  of  the  church,  there  would  be  of  course,  a  division  among  its  mem- 
bers of  the  various  business,  according  to  the  peculiar  charisnis  of  individuals,  without  the 
institution,  however,  of  any  definite  church-offices.  In  favor  of  this  view,  it  might  further 
be  alleged,  that,  when  Paul  (I  Cor.  vi.)  speaks  of  a  matter  belonging  to  clmrch  govern- 
ment, the  settling  of  litigations,  he  docs  not  recommend  their  committing  this  business  to 
persons  who  held  a  distinct  office  of  governing,  whoso  concern  in  that  case  it  would  have 
been;  but  speaks  of  the  church  ns  a  body,  before  whose  tribunal  such  disputes  ought  to 
be  brought  to  a  decision.  "  Is  there  not  one  wise  man  among  you,"  ho  asked,  "  who  can 
settle  such  matters  ?*'  Therefore  sucli  wise  persons,  or  in  other  words,  those  who  had  the 
e^ft  of  church  government,  were  to  be  taken  from  the  midst  of  the  church  itself^  to  under- 
take the  Settlement  of  these  disputes  1*y  means  of  their  peculiar  charism;  no  distinct  chuich 
office  could  have  been  here  referred  to.  But  this  opinion,  which  might  be  formed 
from  such  passages,  though  not  necessarily  founded  upon  them,  is  decidedly  opposed  by 
others.  Paul,  in  1  CJor.  ivi.,  says,  that  the  fhmily  of  Ptephmas.  as  the  first  Christian 
family  in  Achaia,  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Christian  church,  i  e.  its  mem- 
bers declared  themselves  ready  to  undertake  church  offices ;  consequently,  we  may  sap- 
pose  that,  at  the  founding  of  the  church,  such  offices  were  instituted.  That  this  is  hia 
meaning,  is  confirmed  by  the  16th  verse,  where  Paul  exhorts  the  chiupch  to  obey  such 
ministers,  (thert* fore  rulers  of  tho  church),  and  all  their  fellow-laborers. 

Further,  in  1  Thess.  v.  12,  he  speaks  of  those  who  labored  for  the  church,  presided  over 
It,  and  admonished  it  Love  to  them  as  overseers  on  account  of  their  laborious  calling 
is  particularly  enjoined ;  and  with  this  is  connected  the  exhortation  to  peace  with  one 
another,  since  division  in  the  church  would  especially  injuro  their  proper  relation  to 
these  overseers  of  the  church,  and  the  want  of  becoming  love  and  reverence  towards  them 
would  also  injuriously  operate  against  the  unity  of  the  church.  Alao^  when  Paul,  hi  Rom. 
zvL  1,  mentions  a  deaconess,  it  is  certainly  presupposed  that  there  were  deacons  and  pros* 
byters  in  the  church.  And  when,  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  ho  names  pastors  and  teachers  next  to 
apostles  and  prophets,  and  indeed  after  the  mention  of  cbarisms  as  the  heavenly  gifts  be- 
stowed by  Christ,  we  must  infer  that,  among  these  pastors  and  teachers,  there  were  those 
who  exercised  distinct  offices,  and  that,  in  general,  certain  offices  corresponded  to  certain 
charisms.  We  intentionally  pass  over  Philip,  i.  1,  a  passage  which  can  bo  decisive  only  for 
those  who,  like  myself)  are  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.  Also,  when  liukt^ 
Acts  xiv.  23,  narrates  that  Paul,  on  his  first  missionary  journey,  appointed  presbyters  in  the 
new  churches,  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  certain  historical  evidence,  since  I  must  consider  the 
suspicion  that  in  this  work  a  later  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  has  been  traDsferred  to 
earlier  and  differently  formed  church-relationp,  as  absolutely  without  foundation.  But  ftom 
the  existing  relations  of  the  churches  at  that  time,  when  there  was  not  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  later  times  a  clergy  distinguished  from  the  laity,  it  is  evident,  how,  in  Rom.  zil  T, 
along  with  tho  charisms  oonnented  with  specific  offices^  those  might  be  named  whidi  were 
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There  was  indeed  for  this  guidance  a  peculiar  talent  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  "  gift  of  government,"  (xdpifffia  KvPepvrfaecjg,)  It  was  this 
that  fitted  a  person  for  the  office  of  presiding  over  the  church.  The  name 
of  presbyter,  by  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  this  office  was  first 
distinguished,  was  transferred  from  the  Jewish  synagogue  to  the  Chris- 
tian church.  But  when  the  church  extended  itself  further  among  Hel- 
lenic Gentiles,  with  this  name  borrowed  from  the  civil  and  religious  con- 
stitution of  the  Jews  another  was  joined,  which  was  more  allied  to  the 
designations  of  social  relations  among  the  Greeks,  and  adapted  to  point 
oat  the  official  duties  connected  with  the  dignity  of  presbyters.*  The 
name  Mokottol  denoted  overseers  over  the  whole  of  the  church  and  its 
collective  concerns ;  as  in  Attica  those  who  were  commissioned  to 
organize  the  states  dependent  on  Athens,  received  the  title  of  ^7r£<TK07ro£,f 
and  as  in  general  it  appears  to  have  been  a  frequent  one  for  denoting  a 
guiding  oversight  in  the  public  administration.!  Since,  then,  the  name 
*•  overseer  or  bishop,"  {kmaKoiro^)  was  no  other  than  a  transference  of 
an  original  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  designation  of  office,  adapted  to  the 
social  relations  of  the  Gentiles ;  it  follows  that  originally  both  names 
related  entirely  to  the  same  office,  and  hence  both  names  are  frequently 
interchanged  as  perfectly  synonymous.  Thus  Paul  addresses  the  assem- 
bled presbyters  of  the  Ephesian  church,  whom  he  had  sent  for,  as  knLaK&- 
7rov^;§  so  likewise  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  the  office  of  the  presbyters  is  called 

not  80  connected ;  and  bow  Paul  could  pass  on  fh>m  particular  charisms  to  general  Chris, 
tian  virtues.  Attention  to  the  poor  and  sick,  which  belonged  to  the  special  business  of 
deacons,  was  jet  something  in  which  others  could  be  employed,  besides  those  on  whom  it 
oflBcially  devolved.    See  Rothe,  in  the  work  before  quoted,  p.  189. 

*  The  apostle  Peter,  in  his  first  Epistle  (v.  1,  2),  certainly  distinguishes  this  dignity  by 
the  name  "elders,"  (irpEa^vTEpoi^)  but  the  duties  connected  with  it,  by  the  term  "toover- 
8ee,"="to  feed,"  {liriaKonetv=TroifAaivetv.) 

f  Otherwise  called  "  governors,"  upfioaraL  Schol  Arisioph,  Av.  (1023) :  ol  rrap* 
AOijvaiuv  elc  rd^  imjKoovi  noXei^  iKiOKhpaadaL  rd  nap'  iKaoToic  nefiirofievot^  'EnioKowoi 
mat  ^vXaKec  iKa?M<vTOf  ovc  ol  AaKuve^  'kpfioara^  IXeyov.  (Those  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  subject  cities,  to  inspect  affairs  among  them,  wore  called  overseers  and  protectors,  whom 
the  Laconians  called  Governors.) 

\  Cic  ad  AUicum,  vii.  Ep.  11.  Yult  me  Pompeius  esse,  quern  tota  hsec  Campana  et 
maritima  ora  habeat  imoKonov,  ad  qucm  delectus  et  summa  negotii  referatur.  (Pompey 
wiflhes  me  to  be  the  overseer  (lniaKonov\  whom  all  this  Campana  and  these  maritime 
borders  have,  to  whom  select  and  important  matters  may  be  referred.)  In  a  fragment  of 
a  work  by  Arcadius  Charisius  de  Munervbus  dvUibus^  Episcopi  qui  prsesunt  pani  et  cseteris 
venalibus  rebus,  quss  civitatum  populis  ad  quotidianum  victum  usui  sunt.  (Overseers 
who  have  charge  of  the  bread  and  other  things  for  sale,  which  are  used  by  the  people  of 
the  dUes  for  daily  food.)    Digest  lib.  iv.  tit  iv.  leg.  18,  §  7. 

§  Acts  XX.  It,  28.  If  we  believed  ourselves  justified  in  supposing  that  among  them, 
there  were  not  merely  the  overseers  of  the  Ephesian  church,  but  also  thoae  of  other 
dian^es  in  Lesser  Asia,  it  might  be  said,  that  by  these  "  bishops,"  imaKoKovc,  only  the 
presidents  of  the  presbyteries  are  mtended.  But  the  other  passages  in  Paul*s  epistles  are 
against  such  a  distinction,  and  Luke,  who  applied  this  address  only  to  the  overseers  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  still  ooosidered|  therefore,  the  terms  irrioKOKoc  and  irpeafiiirepo^  as  per- 
fectly SfnoDjiDoas. 
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iTTioKOTTij^  and  immediately  after  (verse  8)  the  office  of  deacons  is  men- 
tioned as  the  only  existing  chnrch-office  besides,  as  also  in  Philip,  i.  1. 
And  thus  Paul  enjoins  Titus  to  appoint  presbyters,  and  immediately  after 
calls  them  bishops.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  every  church  was 
governed  by  a  union  of  the  elders  or  overseers*  chosen  from  among  them- 
selves, and  we  find  among  them  no  individual  distinguished  above  the 
rest  who  presided  as  a  primus  inter  pares^  though  probably,  in  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic,  of  which  we  have  unfortunately  so 
few  authentic  memorials,  the  practice  was  introduced  of  applying  to  such 
an  one  the  name  of  imcKonog  by  way  of  distinction.!  We  have  no 
.  information  how  the  office  of  president  in  the  deliberations  of  presbyters 
was  held  in  the  apostolic  age.  Possibly  this  office  was  held  in  rotation 
— or  perhaps  the  order  of  seniority  was  followed — or,  by  degrees,  one 
individual  by  his  personal  qualifications  may  have  gained  such  a  distinc- 
tion ;  all  this,  in  the  absence  of  information,  must  be  left  undetermined ; 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  person  who  acted  as  president  was  not  yet 
distinguished  by  any  particular  name. 

The  government  of  the  church  was  the  peculiar  office  of  such  overseers  f 
it  was  their  business  to  watch  over  the  general  order,  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  of  Christian  practice,  to  guard 
against  abuses,  to  admonish  the  faulty,  and  to  guide  the  public  delib- 

*  I  must  here  again  (as  before,  p.  34,)  declare  myself  in  referenco  also  to  the  first  organ- 
izalion  of  the  churches  among  the  OtntiU  Christians,  opposed  to  the  view  maintained 
hj  Kist  and  Baur,  that  originally  small  churches  formed  themselves  under  individual  over- 
seers, and  that  their  form  of  government  from  the  beginning  was  monarch icaL  According 
to  Baur,  the  overaoers  as  such  in  refereuce  to  their  peculiar  office,  were  *'  blsliops,^'  ^Ttaxo* 
iroC|  and  only  when  spoken  of  as  united  and  formiug  a  college,  thoy  wore  called  "  elders, ** 
irpeafivrepoL  In  Acts  xiv.  23,  we  are  told,  that  Paul  appointed  presbyters  for  the  churcheSi 
formed  in  the  different  cities,  that  is,  in  each  church  a  college  of  presbyters.  To  under- 
stand with  Baur,  that  the  plurality  of  presbyters  is  to  be  taken  collectively,  and  for  each 
church  only  one  presbyter  was  appointed,  would  be  inconsistent  with  Acts  xx.  17,  wbera 
it  is  said  that  Paul  sent  for  the  presbyters  of  the  church  at  Ephosus,  which  implies  that  a 
plurality  of  presbyters  presided  over  one  church ;  or  the  word  i-KKXtjaia  which  in  the  pas- 
sage first  quoted  is  understood  of  a  single  church,  must  be  here  arbitrarily  taken  to  signify 
several  churches  collectively— certainly  quite  contrary  to  the  phraseology  of  the  apostolic 
age,  according  to  which  the  word  lKK?.7jaia  signifies,  either  the  whole  Christian  church, 
the  total  number  of  believers  forming  one  body  under  one  head,  or  a  single  church  or 
Christian  society.  In  that  case,  the  plural  ruv  iKKXyfaiuv  must  necessarily  have  beea 
used.  Acta  xx.  28  also  implies  that  over  each  church  a  plurality  of  presbyters  presided. 
And  thus  we  must  also  explain  Titus  i.  5,  which  expkination  (of  the  appointment  of 
several  presbyters  in  each  city)  is  also  generally  favored  by  the  language  there  used.  I 
can  discover  no  other  difference  between  the  "  elders^*  and  "  bishops,"  in  the  apostoUo 
age,  than  that  the  first  notes  the  dignity,  the  second  the  duties  of  the  office,  wheUier  the 
reference  is  to  one  or  more. 

f  Perhaps  an  analogy  may  be  found,  in  the  &ct  (if  it  were  so),  that  one  among  the 
Jewish  presbyters  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Archisynagogos ;  or  the  namM 
"  elders"  and  "  rulers  of  the  synagogue,"  (Trpeapvrepoi  and  upxiavvaYOYoi)  may  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  "elders"  and  "bishops;" the  first  name  denoting  the  rank, 
the  second  the  nature  of  the  office^  dpxovreg  r^c  avvayuy^^. 
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orations ;  as  appears  from  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where 
their  functions  are  described.  But  their  government  by  no  means 
excluded  the  participation  of  the  whole  church  in  the  management  of 
their  common  concerns,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  already  re- 
marked in  general  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Christian  community,  and 
as  is  also  evident  from  many  individual  examples  in  the  Apostolic  church. 
The  whole  church  at  Jerusalem  took  part  in  the  deliberations  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  to  each  other,  and  the 
epistle  drawn  up  afler  these  deliberations  was  Ukewise  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  church.  The  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  treat  of  various 
controverted  ecclesiastical  matters,  are  addressed  to  whole  churches, 
and  he  assumes  that  the  decision  belonged  to  the  whole  body.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  would  have  addressed  his  instructions  and  advice, 
principally  at  least,  to  the  overseers  of  the  church.  When  a  licentious 
person  belonging  to  the  church  at  Corinth  was  to  be  excommunicated, 
the  apostle  considered  it  a  measure  that  ought  to  proceed  from  the  whole 
society  ;  and  placed  himself  therefore  in  spirit  among  them,  to  unite  with 
them  in  passing  judgment ;  1  Cor.  v.  3 — 5.  Also,  when  discoursing  of 
the  settlement  of  litigations,  the  apostle  does  not  affirm  that  it  properly 
belonged  to  the  overseers  of  the  church  ;  for  if  this  had  been  the  preva- 
lent custom,  he  would  no  doubt  have  referred  to  it ;  but  what  he  says 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  usual  in  particular  instances  to  select  arbitra- 
tors from  among  the  members  of  the.  church  ;  1  Cor.  vi,  6. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  edification  of  the  church  by  the  word,  it 
follows  from  what  we  have  before  remarked,  that  this  was  not  the  ex- 
clusive concern  of  the  overseer  of  the  church ;  for  each  one  had  a  right 
to  express  what  affected  his  mind  in  the  assembly  of  the  brethren  ;  hence 
many  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  what  was  fit  only  for  their 
own  chamber,  where  every  man  might  freely  pour  forth  his  heart  before 
God,  and  what  was  suitable  for  communicating  publicly, — an  error  cen- 
sored by  Paul,  as  we  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  gift  of  tongues.* 

Only  the  female  members  of  the  church  were  excepted  from  this 
general  permission.  The  fellowship  of  a  higher  life  communicated  by 
Christianity,  extended  itself  to  the  relation  between  husband  and  wife ; 
and  the  nnity  to  which,  according  to  its  original  destination,  human  na- 
ture aspires,  was  realized  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  by  Chrbtian- 
ity.  But  since  whatever  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature  is  not  injured 
by  Christianity,  but  only  animated  afresh,  sanctified,  and  refined ;  so  also 
within  this  higher  fellowship  of  life,  which  was  to  unite  husband  and 

*  It  has  been  maintaiDed,  indeed,  that  this  license  in  the  apostolic  church  was  ex- 
tended only  to  those  who  appeared  as  prophets  in  the  Christian  assemblies ;  that  from  such 
m  special  case  a  general  licence  is  not  to  bo  inferred,  for  these  men  as  teachers  armed  with 
diTine  aathority  and  speaking  in  Grod*s  name,  might  on  that  account  bo  naturally  excepted 
flmn  common  rules.  See  Mosheim's  InsiituL  Hist,  EocUa.  major,  sec.  i.  §  10  et.  18.  But 
this  objection  is  invalidated  bj  what  we  have  remarked  respecting  the  charism  of  prophecy 
•od  its  relation  to  other  charisma. 
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wife,  the  latter  retained  her  becoming  place  according  to  the  natural  des- 
tination of  her  sex.  Mental  receptivity  and  activity  in  family  life  were 
recognised  in  Christianity  as  corresponding  to  the  destiny  of  woman,  and 
hence  the  female  sex  are  excluded  from  delivering  public  addresses  on 
religious  subjects  in  the  meetings  of  the  church  ;*  1  Cor.  xiv.  34  ;  1 
Tim.  ii.  12. 

Yet  as  by  the  participation  of  all  in  the  conduct  of  church  afl^rs,  a  reg- 
ular government  by  appointed  organs  was  not  excluded,  but  both  church 
and  officers  cooperated  for  the  general  good ;  so  also  together  with  that 
which  the  members  of  the  church,  by  virtue  of  the  common  Christian  inspi- 
ration, could  contribute  to  their  mutual  edification,  there  existed  a  regular 
administration  of  instruction  in  the  church,  and  an  oversight  of  the  trans- 
mission and  development  of  doctrine  which  in  this  time  of  restlessness 
and  ferment  was  exposed  to  so  many  adulterations,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  "  gifts  of  teaching  "  were  designed.  There  were  three  orders  of 
teachers  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  first  place  is  occupied  by  those  who 
were  personally  chosen  and  set  apart  by  Christ,  and  formed  by  inter- 
course with  him  to  be  instruments  for  publishing  the  gospel  among  all 
mankind — the  witnesses  of  his  discourses,  his  works,  his  sufferings,  and 

*  1  Cor.  XL  6  appears  to  contradict  this  injunctioD,  and  in  ancient  times  the  Montan- 
ista  thought — with  whom  several  modern  writers  have  agreed — that  hero  an  exception  is 
to  bo  found ;  as  if  the  apostles  intended  to  bind  by  no  rule  thoso  cases  in  which  the  im- 
medbto  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  raised  up  prophets  from  the  female  sex;  or  as  if  he 
wished  to  debar  females  only  from  addresses  that  were  peculiarly  didactic^  but  not  from 
the  public  expression  of  their  feelings.  But  as  to  the  first  interpretation,  it  supposes  too 
great  a  diflferenco  in  respect  to  the  divine  element  between  the  SiddaKuv — which  must 
also  proceed  from  an  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit — and  the  Trpn<^rjTeveLv,  It  must 
bo  certainly  erroneous  to  suppose  that  any  operation  whatever  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Christian  church  could  be  lawless.  When  the  apostle  Paul  points  out  to  the  female  that 
place  in  the  church  which  is  assigned  her  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  sanctifies  na* 
tore,  so  also  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  follows  everywhere  this  law 
of  nature  in  his  operations,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  by  an  exception  he  would,  in  any 
way,  remove  woman  from  her  natural  position.  Every  deviation  of  this  kind  would  appear 
us  something  morbid,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Besides,  when  Paul  gave  that  prohibition  in  reference  to  females,  he  was  treating  of 
addresses  that  were  not  didactic.  This  could,  therefore,  make  no  exception,  whichever 
interpretation  bo  applied.  "We  must  rather  account  for  this  apparent  contradiction,  by 
supposing  that  Paul,  in  the  second  passage,  merely  cited  an  instance  of  what  occurred  in 
the  Corinthian  church,  and  reserved  his  censures  for  another  place.  One  of  the  reasons 
which  Paul  adduces  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  against  the 
public  speaking  of  females,  is  the  greater  danger  of  self-deception  in  the  weaker  sex.  and 
the  spread  of  errors  arising  from  it — a  reason  which  would  apply  with  the  greatest  force 
to  a  class  of  addresses,  in  which  sober  reflectiveness  was  least  of  all  in  exercise.  But  this 
kind  of  religious  utterance  would  be  most  suited  to  the  female  sex,  where  no  danger  of  the 
sort  alluded  to,  arising  from  publicity,  would  be  connected  with  it— only  it  must  bo  con- 
fined to  the  domestic  circle.  Hence  tlie  daughters  of  Philip,  Acts  xxi  9,  notwithstanding 
that  rnle^  could  act  as  prophetesses^  unless  we  assume  that  this  was  an  InatftQoe  which 
Paul  would  have  censured. 
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his  resurrection — ^the  Apostles,*  amoDg  whom  Paul  was  justly  included, 
on  account  of  Christ's  personal  appearance  to  him  and  the  illumination 
of  his  mind  independently  of  the  instructimis  of  the  other  apostles ;  next 
to  these,  were  the  Missionaries,  or  Evangelists,  evayyeXiOTal  \j  and 
lastly,  the  teachers  appointed  for  separate  churches,  and  taken  out  of 
their  body,  the  diddoKakoi,  If  sometimes  the  "  prophets,"  npoipfJTaiy  are 
named  next  to  the  apostles  and  set  before  the  evangelists  and  the  "  teach- 
ers," SiddaicaXot,  such  teachers  must  be  meant  in  whom  that  inward 
condition  of  life,  from  which  "  prophesying  "  proceeded,  was  more  con- 
stant, who  were  distinguished  from  other  teachers  by  the  extraordinary 
liveliness  and  steadiness  of  the  Christian  inspiration,  and  a  peculiar  orig- 
inality of  their  Christian  conceptions  which  were  imparted  to  them  by 
special  "  revelations,"  dnoKaXv^peig,  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  doubtless 
these  prophets,  as  is  evident  from  their  position  between  the  apostles 
and  evangelists,  belonged  to  the  class  of  teacliers  who  held  no  office  in 
any  one  church,  but  travelled  about  to  publish  the  gospel  in  a  wider 
circle. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  "  teachers  "  to  the  "elders  or  bishops," 
we  obviously  have  no  right  to  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  they 
always  remained  the  same  from  the  fii*8t  establishment  of  Christian 
churches  among  the  Gentiles,  and  therefore  during  the  whole  of  PauPs 
ministry,  a  period  so  important  for  the  development  of  the  church; 
and  hence  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding,  from  marks  found  in 
the  latest  Pauline  Epistles,  that  the  relation  of  these  orders,  as  obtained 
from  such  marks,  was  the  same  as  that  which  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning in  the  Gentile  churches.  If  we  find  several  things  in  earlier  docu- 
ments which  are  at  variance  with  these  characteristics,  the  supposition 
must  at  least  appear  possible,  that  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
churches,  and  the  experiences  of  the  first  period,  had  oocasioned  an  alter- 
ation in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  an  utterly  unfounded  conclusion,  if,  be- 
cause traces  of  such  an  altered  relation  are  found  in  an  epistle  ascribed  to 

*  This  name  in  a  ^neral  sense  was  applied  to  others  who  published  divine  truth  in  an 
extensive  sphere  of  labor. 

f  This  name  does  not  implj  that  they  occupied  themselves  with  collecting  and  compil- 
ing narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  for  the  word  tdayyiXtov  originallj  denoted  nothing  else 
tbao  the  whole  announcement  of  the  salvation  granted  through  Christ  to  men,  and  this  an- 
nouncement embraced  the  whole  of  Christianity.  As  this  announcement  rests  on  a  histor- 
ical basis,  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  is  the  object  of  it;  and  thus  the  later-derived  meaning 
is  formed  in  which  this  word  is  specially  applied  to  the  histories  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
According  to  the  original  Christian  phraseology,  the  term  could  only  denote  one  whose 
caDing  it  was  to  publish  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  men,  and  thereby  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  Christian  church ;  on  the  contrary,  the  "  teacher,"  <Jf daenca^.of,  presupposed  faith  in 
the  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  a  church  already  founded,  and  employed  himself  in  the 
further  training  in  Christian  knowledge.  The  use  of  the  word  evayyeltarr/c  in  2  Tim.  iv. 
6  favors  this  interpretation,  and  this  original  Christian  phraseology  was  continued  in  later 
ages,  although  the  more  modem  meaning  of  the  word  ebayyiXiov  was  connected  with  it— 
JBuaeb,  HisL  Ecdos.  ill  c  37. 
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Paul,  any  one  should  infer  that  such  an  epistle  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  Pauline  period.  The  first  question  then  is,  What  was  the 
original  relation  ?  If  we  prdfeeed  on  the  supposition,  which  is  founded 
on  the  Pastoral  Letters,  that  the  diddaKaXoi  belonged  to  the  overseers  of 
the  churches,  two  cases  may  be  imagined  ;  either  that  all  the  presbyters 
or  bishops  held  also  the  office  of  teachers ;  or,  that  some  among  them, 
according  to  their  peculiar  talent  (xdpiafm)^  were  specially  employed  in 
the  management  of  the  outward  guidance  of  the  church  (the  Kvpepvrjaig)^ 
and  others  with  the  internal  guidance  of  the  word  (the  dtSaaKaXIa) ;  we 
shall  thus  have  governing  eld ers="  pastors,"  and  teaching  elders = 
*'  teachers,"  {npeaPvTepoi  Kvl3epv(ovTeg=noifieveg  and  irpeafivrepoi  6idda- 
Kovreg  =  SiddaKaXoi.)  The  first  case  certainly  cannot  be  admitted, 
for  the  ;^;(^f(7/xa  of  KvPepvTjaLg  is  as  decidedly  distinct  from  the  x^ 
pio^a  of  SidaaKaXia^  as  in  common  life  the  talent  for  governing  and 
the  talent  for  teaching  are  f)erfectly  distinct  from  one  another.  And 
according  to  the  original  institution  the  peculiar  office  was  to  cor- 
respond to  the  peculiar  charism.  And,  farther,  since  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Pauline  period  those  presbyters  who  were  equally  capable  of 
the  office  of  teachers  as  well  as  governors,  were  especially  commended, 
it  is  evident  that  this  was  not  originally  true  of  all.  But  neither  have 
we  sufficient  reason  for  considering  the  second  case,  as  noting  the  original 
relation  of  these  several  offices.  Since  the  gifts  of  ruling  or  government 
(in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  xii.  28,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  xii.  8),  is  so  accurately  distinguished  from  the  talent  of  teach- 
ing,— ^and  since  these  two  characteristics,  to  rule  and  to  govern  or  guide, 
evidently  exhaust  what  belonged  from  the  beginning  to  the  office  of 
presbyter  or  bishop,  and  for  which  it  was  originally  instituted,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  dLddoKaXoi  belonged  to  the  class  of 
overseers  of  the  church. 

In  the  Epistle  written  at  a  later  period  to  the  Ephesians  (iv.  11),  the 
"  pastors"  and  "  teachers,"  noi^iveg  and  SiddaKaXot^  are,  it  is  true,  placed 
together,  in  so  far  as  they  are  both  distinguished  from  those  who  pre- 
sided over  a  more  general  sphere  of  labor,  but  only  in  that  respect. 
Now  the  term  noifiiveg  denotes  exactly  the  office  of  rulers  of  the  church, 
the  presbyters  or  bishops  ;  it  is  not  at  all  clear,  thei*efore,  that  we  should 
class  the  SiddaKakoi  with  them.  Otherwise  the  term  noifieveg  might 
have  been  applied  not  improperly  to  diSdaKakoi^  the  rather  that  in  itself, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  image  of  a  shepherd  is  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  by  Christ  himself,  it  is  fitted  to  denote  the  guidance 
of  souls  by  the  office  of  teaching.  Farther,  Paul  classes  6i6ax^  ^^^^ 
those  addresses  which  are  not  connected  with  holding  a  particular  office 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  26),  but  what  every  one  in  the  church  who  had  an  inward 
call,  and  an  ability  for  it,  was  justified  in  exercising. 

It  might  also  have  happened,  that  in  a  church,  after  its  presbytery  had 
already  been  established,  persons  belonging  to  it  came  forward,  or  new 
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members  were  added,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  previous  educa- 
tion, distinguished  themselves  in  the  office  of  teaching,  even  more  than 
the  existing  presbyters,  which  would  soon  be  evident  from  the  addresses 
they  delivered  when  the  church  assembled.  At  this  season  of  the  first 
free  development  of  the  Christian  life,  would  the  charism  granted  to  such 
persons  be  neglected  or  repressed,  merely  because  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  presbyters  ?  There  were,  as  it  appears,  some  members 
of  the  church  in  whose  dwellings  a  portion  of  them  used  to  assemble, 
and  this  depended  probably  not  always  on  the  convenient  locality  of  their 
residence,  but  on  their  talent  for  teaching,  which  was  thus  rendered 
available ;  as  Aquila,  who  though  he  resided  sometimes  at  Rome,  some- 
times at  Corinth,  or  at  Ephesus,  always  wherever  he  took  up  his  abode 
had  a  small  congregation  or  church  in  his  own  house,  (rj  iKKX7]aia  kv 
r<^   oIk<^  avTov.)* 

Thus  originally  the  office  of  overseer  of  the  church  probably  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  work  of  instruction.  Although  the  oterseers  of  the 
chnrch  took  cognisance  not  only  of  the  good  conduct  of  its  members,  but 
also  of  that  which  was  considered  as  forming  its  basis,  the  maintenance  of 
pure  doctrine,  and  the  exclusion  of  error ;  and  though  from  the  beginning 
care  would  be  taken  to  appoint  persons  to  this  office  who  had  attained 
to  maturity  and  steadiness  in  their  Christian  principles,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  possessed  the  gifl  of  teaching,  and  in  addition  to  their  other 
labors  occupied  themselves  in  public  addresses.  It  may  be  that  at  first, 
**  teaching "  was  not  generally  connected  with  a  distinct  office,  but  that 
those  who  were  fitted  for  it  came  forward  in  the  public  assemblies  as 

*  The  occorrenoe  of  such  private  churches  is  made  use  of  by  Kist  and  Baur  as  an  argu- 
ment for  their  opinion,  that  originally  in  the  larger  cities  there  were  only  insulated  particu- 
lar churcliee,  under  their  own  guiding  presbyters,  which  were  formed  in  various  parts,  and 
at  a  subsequent  period  were  united  into  one  whole.  But  the  Epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul 
give  the  clearest  evidehce  that  all  the  Christians  of  one  city  originally  formed  one  whole 
dinn^  Yet  we  may  easily  suppose  that  some  parts  of  the  church,  without  separating 
tbbmselves  from  the  whole  body  and  its  guidance,  held  particular  meetings  in  tlie  house  of 
some  person  whose  locality  was  suitable,  and  who  acted  as  the  "  teacher  "  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  such  small  assemblies.  Only  thus  can  it  be  explained  how  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
whether  sojourning  at  Rome,  or  Corinth,  or  Ephesus,  could  have  had  such  a  small  Chria- 
tian  society  in  their  own  house.  To  consider  these  as  absolutely  separate  and  distinct 
cborches  would  be  inconsistent;  for  we  could  not  suppose  that  such  a  company  of  believers 
would  be  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  person  like  Aquila,  who  so  often  changed  his  resi- 
dence ;  they  must  have  had  a  fixed  place  of  assembling,  and  their  appointed  overseers,  a 
(presbyter  or  bishop,  as  the  opinion  may  be.)  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  20,  the  church,  forming  one 
whole  (all  the  brethren),  is  expressly  distinguished  from  any  such  partial  assembly.  In 
Bom.  xvi.  23,  a  brother  is  mentioned,  in  whose  house  the  whole  church  held  their  meet- 
ings. In  Coloss.  iv.  15,  after  a  salutation  to  the  whole  church,  an  individual  is  specified 
and  included  in  the  salutation,  at  whose  house  such  private  meetings  were  hold.    But  it 

may  be  questioned  whether  in  such  places  as  Rom.  xvi.  14, 15,  ("Salute  Asyncritus 

and  the  brethren  thai  are  with  them."    "Salute  Philologus and  all  Oie  saints  thai  are 

wiih  them^^^  meetings  of  this  kind  are  intended,  or  only  those  persons  who,  on  account  of 
their  family  ties  or  connexions  in  business,  lived  in  intimacy  with  one  another. 
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"  teachers ;''  until  it  naturally  came  to  pass  that  those  who  were  spe- 
cially furnished  with  the  "  gifts  of  teaching,"  of  whom  there  would  of 
course  be  only  a  few  in  most  churches,  were  considered  as  those  on  whom 
the  stated  delivery  of  instruction  devolved.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  (vi.  6),  Paul,  it  is  true,  seems  to  intimate*  that  there  were  already 
teachers  appointed  by  the  church,  who  were  to  receive  their  maintenance 
from  them.  But  the  question  arises,  whether  these  words  relate  to  the 
"  teachers,"  or  to  the  itinerant  "  evangelists  ;"  also,  whether  the  passage 
speaks  of  some  regular  salary,  or  of  the  contributions  of  free  love,  by 
which  the  immediate  wants  of  these  missionaries  were  to  be  relieved. 
At  all  events, — which  would  also  be  confirmed  by  this  latter  passage,  in 
case  it  is  understood  of  "  teachers," — these  were  and  continued  to  be 
generally  distinct  from  the  overseers  of  the  church,  although  in  particu- 
lar cases  the  talents  of  teaching  and  governing  might  have  been  con- 
nected, and  the  presbyter  have  been  equally  able  as  a  teacher. 

Not  until  a  later  period,  when  the  pure  gospel  had  to  contend  with 
manifold  errors,  which  threatened  to  corrupt  it — as  was  especially  the 
case  during  the  latter  period  of  Paul's  ministry  ;f  not  until  this  critical 
period  was  it  thought  necessary  to  unite  more  closely  the  offices  of  teachers 
and  overseers,  and  to  take  care  that  overseers  should  be  appointed,  who 
would  be  able  by  their  public  instructions  to  protect  the  church  from  the 
infection  of  false  doctrine,  to  establish  others  in  purity  of  faith,  and  to 
convince  the  gainsayers;  Tit.  i.  9 ;  and  hence  he  esteemed  those  presby- 
ters who  labored  likewise  in  the  office  of  teaching,  as  deserving  of  special 
honor. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  only  females  were  excluded  from 
the  right  of  speaking  in  the  public  meetings  of  the  church.  But  yet  the 
gifts  peculiar  to  their  sex  could  be  made  available  for  the  outward  service 
of  the  church,  in  rendering  assistance  of  various  kinds,  for  which  women 
are  peculiarly  fitted ;  and  according  to  existing  social  habits,  a  deacon 
in  many  of  his  official  employments  would  in  reference  to  the  female 
members  of  the  church  have  excited  suspicion  ;  but  it  was  desirable  by 

*  EvoD  after  the  reasons  alleged  by  Schott  against  this  interpretation,  in  his  oommentary 
on  this  EpisUe,  I  cannol  help  consideriog  it  as  the  onlj  natural  on&  And  I  cannot  adopt 
the  other,  according  to  which  the  ndaiv  ilyadolc  is  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  (follow- 
ing the  example  of  their  teachers  in  all  that  is  good.)  I  cannot  suppose  that  Paul,  if  he 
had  wished  to  admonish  the  Galatians  to  follow  the  example  of  their  teachers  in  the  Chris- 
tian life,  would  have  expressed  himself  In  so  obscure  and  spiritless  a  manner.  As  to  the 
objection  against  the  first  interpretation,  that  it  does  not  suit  the  connexion,  I  cannot  ad- 
mit its  correctness.  The  exhortations  to  gentleness  and  humility  in  social  intercourse,  in- 
troduce the  series  of  special  exhortations,  v.  26-vi.  6,  where  the  ^  marks  the  continued 
development,  and  a  new  exhortation  follows,  namely,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  oommu- 
nicate  of  their  earthly  goods  to  their  teachers ;  then  verse  7,  tliat  they  must  not  think  of 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  gospel,  if  their  conduct  was  not  formed  agreeably  to  it ;  if  they 
with  all  their  care  directed  only  to  earthly  things^  neglected  such  a  duty  towards  those 
who  labored  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

f  See  fiuther  on. 
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all  means  to  guard  against  any  sach  imputation  on  the  new  religious  sect, 
of  which  men  were  easily  inclined  to  believe  evil,  because  it  was  new  and 
opposed  to  the  popular  faith.  Hence  the  office  of  deaconess  was  insti- 
tuted in  addition  to  that  of  deacon,  perhaps  first  in  the  churches  of  Gen- 
tile Christians.  Of  its  institution  and  duties  in  the  apostolic  age  wo 
have  no  precise  information,  since  we  find  it  explicitly  mentioned  in  only 
one  passage  of  the  New  Testament ;  Rom.  xvi.  1.  In  modern  times,  in- 
deed, what  Paul  says  in  1  Tim.  v.  3-16,  of  the  widows  who  received 
their  maintenance  from  the  church,  has  been  applied  to  these  deacon- 
esses. And  many  qualifications  which  he  requires  of  those  who  were  to 
be  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  widows  (v.  10),  and  which  appear 
to  contain  a  reference  to  their  special  employments,  as  attention  to 
strangers  and  the  care  of  the  poor,  are  in  favor  of  the  supposition.  But 
since  Paul  only  distinguishes  them  as  persona  supported  by  the  church,* 
without  mentioning  any  active  service  as  devolving  upon  them  ;  since  he 
represents  them  as  persons  who,  as  suited  their  age  and  condition,  were 
removed  from  all  occupation  with  earthly  concerns,  and  dedicated  their 
few  remaining  days  to  devotion  and  prayer ;  and  since,  on  the  contrary, 
the  office  of  deaconess  certainly  involved  much  active  employment ;  we 
have  no  ground  whatever  for  finding  in  this  passage  deaconesses,  or 
females  out  of  whose  number  deaconesses  were  chosen.f  What  Paul  says 
in  the  passage  quoted  above  of  the  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea, 
appears  by  no  means  to  agree  with  what  is  said  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  concerning  the  age  and  destitute  condition  of  widows.  We 
mnst  rather  imagine  such  females  to  be  among  those  widows  who,  after 
presenting  a  model  in  discharging  their  duties  as  Christian  wives  and 
mothers,  would  now  obtain  repose  and  a  place  of  honor  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  where  alone  they  could  find  a  refuge  in  their  loneliness ;  and 
by  their  devotional  spiritual  life  set  an  edifying  example  to  other  females ; 
perhaps,  also,  they  might  be  able  to  communicate  to  such  of  their  sex  as 
sought  their  advice,  the  results  of  their  Christian  experience  collected  in 
the  course  of  a  long  life,  and  make  a  favorable  impression  even  on  the 
Gentiles.  Hence  it  would  naturally  be  an  occasion  of  scandal,  if  such 
persons  quitted  a  life  of  retirement  and  devotion,  and  showed  a  fondness 
for  habits  that  were  inconsistent  with  their  matronly  character.    At  all 

*  I  do  not  perceive  how  Baur  can  find  anj  trace  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  First  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  that  at  tliat  time  the  term  xvp^tt  was  applied  to  the  young  unmarried 
females,  in  reference  to  their  station  in  the  church,  which  would  be  one  of  the  marks  of  a 
later  composition.  The  "  widows  indeed,"  6vtuc  x^iP^^  '^^  v.  5,  are  the  truly  destitute^ 
who  could  find  relief  only  in  the  church  for  their  loneliness,  contrasted  with  the  widows 
mentioned  in  verse  4,  who  were  supported  by  their  own  relations,  instead  of  being  a  bur- 
den to  the  church.  The  "  widow"  —  "desolate,"  XVP<*^ ^^ fieftovufiivijf  verse  5,  where  the 
"and  "  is  to  be  understood  as  explicative, 

f  The  supposition,  that  in  y.  9  mention  is  made  of  a  different  class  of  widows  than 
those  in  v.  3,  appears  to  me  utterly  untenable.  A  comparison  of  v.  16  with  vs.  4  and  8, 
plainly  shows  that  this  whole  section  relates  to  the  same  subject 
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events,  we  find  here  an  ecclesiastical  arrangement  of  later  apostolic  time, 
which  is  also  indicated  by  other  parts  of  the  Epistle. 

The  consecration  to  offices  in  the  church  was  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  After  those  persons  to  whom  its  pert'orm.-i  i(5e  belonged, 
had  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  candidate, — a  symbolic  action 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  ni-tb, — they  besought  the  Lord  that  he  would 
grant,  what  this  symbol  denoted,  the  impartation  of  the  gift«  of  his 
Spirit  for  carrying  on  the  office  thus  undertaken  in  his  name.  If,  as  was 
presumed,  the  whole  ceremony  corresponded  to  its  intent,  and  if  the 
requisite  disposition  existed  in  those  on  whom  it  was  performed,  there 
was  good  reason  for  considering  the  communication  of  the  spiritual  gifts 
necessary  for  the  office,  as  connected  with  this  consecration  performed 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  And  since  Paul  from  this  point  of  view  designa- 
ted the  whole  of  the  solemn  proceeding,  (without  separating  it  into  its 
various  elements,)  by  that  which  was  its  external  symbol  (as  in  scriptural 
phraseology,  a  single  act  of  a  transaction  consisting  of  several  parts,  and 
sometimes  that  most  striking  to  the  senses,  is  often  mentioned  for  the 
whole) ;  he  required  of  Timothy  that  he  should  seek  to  revive  afresh  the 
spiritual  gifts  that  he  had  received  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  2  Ep.  i.  6. 

Respecting,  farther,  the  election  to  offices  in  the  church,  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  deacons,  and  the  delegates  who  were  authorized  by  the 
church  to  accompany  the  apostles,  were  chosen  from  the  general  body ; 
2  Cor.  viii.  1 9.  From  these  examples  it  might  be  concluded  that  a  sim- 
ilar mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted  at  the  appointment  of  presbyters. 
From  the  fact  that  Paul  committed  to  his  disciples  Timothy  and  Titus 
(to  whom  he  assigned  the  organization  of  new  churches,  or  of  such  as 
had  been  injured  by  many  corruptions)  the  appointment  likewise  of 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  called  their  attention  to  the  qualifications 
for  such  offices,  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  concluding  that  they  per- 
formed all  this  alone  without  the  cooperation  of  the  churches.  The 
manner  in  which  Paul  was  wont  to  address  himself  to  the  whole  church, 
and  to  require  the  codperation  of  the  whole  assembly,  which  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one  in  reading  his  Epistles, — leads  us  rather  to  expect, 
that  where  a  church  was  already  established,  he  would  consult  it  as  a 
party  in  their  common  conceiiis.  Meanwhile  it  is  possible,  that  the 
apostle  himself  in  many  cases,  as  on  the  founding  of  a  new  church, 
might  think  it  advisable  to  propose  the  persons  best  fitted  for  such  offices, 
and  such  a  proposal  would  naturally  carry  the  greatest  weight  with  it. 
In  the  example  of  the  family  of  Stephanas  at  Corinth,  we  see  that  those 
who  first  undertook  office  in  the  church,  were  members  of  the  family 
first  converted  in  that  city.  1  Cor.  xvi.  15. 

It  was  also  among  the  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians  that  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Christian  Worehip  was  fully  expressed  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  cultus.  For  among  the  Jewish  Christians  the  ancient 
forms  of  the  Jewish  cultus  were  still  retained,  though  persons  of  this 
class  who  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospely  and  henoo 
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had  acquired  the  essence  of  inward  spiritual  worship,  which  is  limited 
to  no  place  or  time, — were  made  free  as  it  regarded  their  inward  life 
firom  the  thraldom  of  these  forms,  and  had  learned  to  refine  them  by 
viewing  them  in  the  light  of  the  gospel.  Such  persons  thought  that  the 
powers  of  the  future  world  which  they  were  conscious  of  having  received, 
would  still  continue  to  operate  in  the  forms  belonging  to  the  ancient 
economy,  until  that  future  world  and  the  whole  of  its  new  heavenly 
economy  would  arrive,  by  means  of  the  return  of  Christ  to  complete  his 
kingdom, — a  decisive  era  which  appeared  to  them  not  far  distant.  On 
the  contrary,  among  the  Gentiles  the  free  spiritual  worship  of  God  de- 
veloped itself  in  direct  opposition  to  Judaism,  and  the  attempts  to  min- 
gle Judaism  and  Christianity.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  whole  extent  had  lost  its  value  as  such  to 
Christians  ;  nothing  could  be  a  rule  binding  on  Christians  on  account  of 
its  being  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law  ;  but,  whatever  was  binding  as  a 
law  for  the  Christian  life,  must  as  such  derive  its  authority  from  another 
quarter.  Hence  a  transference  of  the  Old  Testament  command  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Christian  point  of  view  was  not  admissible. 
Whoever  considered  himself  subject  to  one  such  command,  in  Paul's 
judgment  again  placed  himself  under  the  yoke  of  the  whole  law ;  his  in- 
ward life  was  thereby  brought  into  servitude  to  outward  earthly  things, 
and  sinking  into  Jewish  nationalism  he  denied  the  universalism  of  the 
gospel ;  for  by  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  the  whole  life  should  become 
in  an  equal  manner  related  to  God,  and  serve  to  glorify  him,  and  thence- 
forth no  opposition  was  to  exist  between  what  belonged  to  the  world 
and  what  belonged  to  God.  Thus  all  the  days  of  the  Christian  life  were 
to  be  equally  holy  to  the  Lord  ;  hence  Paul  says  to  the  Galatian  Chris- 
tians, who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far  led  astray  as  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Mosaic  law  as  binding,  and  to  observe  the  Jewish  feasts,  "After 
that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  (by  his  pitying  love),  have  been  led 
to  the  knowledge  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again*  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ?"f  Gal.  iv.  9.    He 

*  Thus  he  spoke  to  those  who  had  formerly  been  heathea ;  for  although  in  other 
points  Judaism  might  be  considered  as  opposed  to  heathenism,  jet  he  viewed  as  an  ele- 
ment common  to  both,  the  cleaving  to  outward  forms. 

f  I  have  translated  this  passage  according  to  the  sense ;  more  literally  it  would  be, — 
"  or  rather  are  known  by  God,  are  become  objects  of  his  pity,  are  recognised  as  hia." 
living  in  estrangement  from  him,  they  lived  in  spiritual  darkness,  in  ignorance  of  God 
and  of  divine  tilings;  but  now  by  the  mercy  of  God  revealing  itself  to  them,  they  obtained 
living  communion  with  him,  and  the  true  knowledge  of  him.  After  Paul  had  contrasted 
their  present  attainment  in  divine  knowledge  with  their  former  state  of  ignorance,  he 
corrects  himself  in  order  not  to  let  it  bo  imagined  that  they  wore  indebted  simply  to  the 
exercise  of  their  own  reason  for  this  knowledge  of  God,  and  represents  in  strong  terms, 
that  they  were  indebted  for  every  thing  to  divine  grace,  the  grace  of  redemption.  There- 
Ibro  they  were  guilty  of  ingratitude  in  not  making  use  of  the  knowledge  vouchsafed  to 
them  by  the  grace  of  God.  Ilad  it  been  possible  for  Paul,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the 
Greek,  to  mark  by  a  passive  form  of  the  same  word  yiv6aK€tVf  the  contrast  between  a 
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fears  that  his  labors  among  them  to  make  them  Christians  had  been  in 
vain,  and  for  this  very  reason,  that  they  reckoned  the  observance  of 
certain  days  as  holy  to  be  an  essential  part  of  religion.  The  apostle 
does  not  here  oppose  the  Christian  feasts  to  the  Jewish,  but  he  considers 
this  whole  reference  of  religion  to  certain  days  as  something  foreign  to 
the  exalted  position  of  Christian  freedom,  and  belonging  to  that  of 
Judaism  and  heathenism.  With  a  similar  polemical  view  (in  Coloss.  ii. 
16)  he  declares  his  opposition  to  those  who  considered  the  observance  of 
certain  days  as  essential  to  religion,  and  who  condemned  such  as  did  not  ob- 
serve them.  Although,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  xiv.  1-6,  he  enjoins 
for])earance  towards  those  in  whom  the  Christian  spirit  was  not  yet  de- 
veloped with  true  freedom,  yet  he  certainly  considers  it  as  the  most  gen- 
uine Christianity  to  think  every  day  alike,  to  hold  none  as  peculiarly 
sacred  to  the  Lord;  the  Kpiveiv  Trdaav  ijiiepav — fi^  <f)poveiv  Kvpiu)  ttjv 
4jfiepav, 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Paul  in  such  passages  entirely  rej(?cts  even 
festive  observances,  as  they  were  considered  among  Gentiles  and  Jews  as 
something  absolutely  essential  to  religion,  and  does  not  even  mention 
any  days  which  had  been  consecrated  to  religion  in  a  freer  method,  and 
suited  to  Christianity,  Christian  feasts  properly  so  called.  So  far  was  he 
from  thinking  that  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  there  could  be  days 
which  could  in  any  manner  bear  a  resemblance  to  what  in  the  Jewish  sense 
was  a  feast,  or  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  apart  any  day  whatever  as  special- 
ly to  be  observed  by  the  church !  From  such  passages  we  may  conclude, 
that,  in  the  Gentile  churches,  all  days  of  the  week  were  considered  alike 
suitable  for  the  service  of  the  church  ;  and  that  all  preference  of  one  day 
to  another  was  regarded  as  quite  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  gospel. 

A  perfectly  unquestionable  and  definite  mention  of  the  ecclesiastical 
observance  of  Sunday  among  the  Gentile  Christians  we  cannot  find  in 
the  times  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  but  there  are  two  passages  which  make 
its  existence  probable.  If  what  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  relates  to  col- 
lections which  were  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  church,  it  would  be  evi- 
dent from  this  passage  that  at  that  time  the  Sunday  was  specially  devoted 
to  such  meetings.  But  Paul,  if  we  examine  his  language  closely,  says  no 
more  than  this :  that  every  one  should  lay  by  in  his  own  house  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  whatever  he  was  able  to  save.  This  certainly  might 
mean,  that  every  one  should  bring  with  him  the  sum  he  had  saved  to  the 
meeting  of  the  church,  that  thus  the  individual  contributions  might  be 
collected  together,  and  be  ready  for  Paul  as  soon  as  he  came.  But  this 
would  be  making  a  gratuitous  supposition,  not  at  all  required  by  the 

knowledge  imparted  bj  God,  and  a  knowledge  gained  by  the  exercise  of  the  men- 
tal powers  alone^  he  would  for  that  purpose  have  used  the  passive  form.  This,  in- 
deed, the  laws  of  the  Greek  language  did  not  permit ;  but  jet  the  passive  fbrm,  according 
to  his  customary  Hellenistic  idiom,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  mark  tbo  contrast  which 
be  bad  in  bis  mind  still  more  Btrongly. 
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oonDexion  of  the  passage.*  We  may  fairly  understand  the  whole  pa- 
sage  to  mean,  that  eveiy  one  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  should  lay  aside 
what  he  oould  spare,  so  that  when  Paul  came,  every  one  might  be  pre- 
pared witH  the  total  of  the  sum  thus  laid  by,  and  then,  by  putting  the 
8ams  together,  the  collection  of  the  whole  church  would  be  at  once  made. 
If  we  adopt  this  interpretation,  we  could  not  infer  that  special  meetings 
of  the  church  were  held  and  collections  made  on  Sundays.  And  if  we 
assume  that,  independently  of  the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  Jewish 
reckoning  by  weeks  had  been  adopted  among  the  heathen  in  the  Roman 
Empire ;  still  in  this  passage  we  can  find  no  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  a  religious  distinction  of  Sunday.  But  since  we  are  not  authorized  to 
make  this  assumption} unless  a  church  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  those 
who  had  been  Jewish  Proselytes,f  we  shall  be  compelled  to  conclude 
that  the  religious  observances  of  Sunday  occasioned  its  being  considered 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  7,  that  the 
church  at  Troas  assembled  on  a  Sunday  and  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper. 
But  here  the  question  arises,  whether  Paul  put  off  his  departure  from 
Troas  to  the  next  day,  because  he  wished  to  celebrate  the  Sunday  with 
this  church — or  whether  the  church  met  on  the  Sunday  (though  other- 
wise they  might  have  met  on  any  other  day)  because  Paul  had  fixed  to 
leave  Troas  on  the  following  day. 

At  all  events,  we  must  derive  the  origin  of  the  religious  observance  of 
Sunday,  not  from  the  Jewish-Christian  churches,  but  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  we  may  account  for  the 
practice  in  the  following  manner.  Where  the  circumstances  of  the 
churches  did  not  allow  of  daily  meetings  for  devotion  and  agapsB — 
although  in  the  nature  of  Christianity  no  necessity  could  exist  for  such  a 
distinction,  although  on  the  Christian  principle  all  days  were  to  be 
considered  as  equally  holy,  in  an  equal  manner  devoted  to  the  Lord — 
yet  on  account  of  these  special  outward  circumstances,  such  a  distinc- 
tion of  a  particular  day  was  adopted  for  religious  communion.  They 
rejected  the  Sabbath  which  the  Jewish  Christians  celebrated,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  mingling  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  because 
another  event  associated  more  closely  another  day  with  their  Christian 
feelings.  For,  since  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ  appeared  as 
the  central  point  of  Christian  knowledge  and  practice  ;  since  his  resur- 
rection was  viewed  as  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  joy  and  hope,  it  was 
natural  that  the  day  which  was  connected  with  the  remembrance  of  this 
event,  should  be  specially  devoted  to  Christian  communion. 

But  even  if  a  weekly  day  was  thus  distinguished  in  the  churches  of 
Gentile  Christians,  still  it  rs  very  doubtful  if  any  yearly  commemoration 
of  the  resurrection  was  observed  among  them.  Some  have  found  in 
1  Cor.  V.  7,  a  reference  to  a  Christian  passover  which  was  to  be  celebrated 

*  The  word  dtfaavpi^ov^  I  Cor.  xvL  2,  applied  to  setting  aside  the  small  sums  weekly, 
is  against  the  notion  of  a  public  collection. 
f  See  Idel6r*s  Chronologies  vol  I.  p.  180. 
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in  a  Christian  sense,  and  witli  referenoe  to  its  Christian  significance ;  bat 
we  can  find  a  reference  only  to  a  Jewish  passover,  which  was  still  cele- 
brated by  the  Jewish  Christians.  When  Paul  was  writing  those  words, 
the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  were  present  to  his  imagination,  as,  on 
the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  they  carefully  searched  every  corner  of  their 
houses,  lest  any  morsel  of  leaven  should  have  escaped  their  notice.  This 
practice  of  outward  Judaism  he  apphesin  a  spiritualized  sense  to  Chris- 
tians. "  Purify  yourselves  from  the  old  leaven  (the  leaven  of  your  old 
nature,  which  still  cleaves  to  you  from  your  old  corruption),  that  yon 
may  become  a  new  mass  (ihat  is,  renewed  and  justified  human  nature), 
and  as  it  were  unleavened,  (that  is,  purified  by  Christ  from  the  leaven 
of  sin,  as  elsewhere  Paul  represents  purification  from  sin,  the  being  dead 
to  sin,  as  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ)*  for  Christ  has  been  offered 
as  our  paschal  lamb ;  (they  were  ever  to  remember  that  true  paschal 
lamb,  by  whose  offering  they  were  truly  freed  from  sin  ;  the  Jewish 
paschal  Iamb  was  henceforth  useless).  Therefore,  as  men  purified  from 
sin  by  Christ  our  paschal  lamb,  let  us  celebrate  the  feast,  not  afler  the 
manner  of  the  Jews,  who  swept  the  leaven  out  of  their  houses,  but 
retained  the  leaven  of  old  corruption  in  their  hearts — but  let  us  so  cele- 
brate it  that  we  may  be  a  mass  purified  in  heart  from  the  leaven  of  sin." 
In  all  this,  there  is  evidently  no  reference  to  the  celebration  of  a  Chris- 
tian passover  among  Gentile  Christians,  but  only  the  contrast  of  the 
spiritual  passover,  comprehending  the  whole  life  of  the  redeemed,  with 
the  merely  outward  Jewish  feast.f 

The  celebration  of  the  two  symbols  of  Christian  communion.  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  belonged  to  the  unchangeable  groundwork  of  the 
Christian  church,  laid  by  the  Divine  Founder  Himself;  these  rites 
therefore  were  to  be  recognised  equally  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  no 
alteration  could  be  made  in  them  by  the  peculiar  form  of  ecclesiastical 
life  among  the  Gentiles ;  we  need  therefore  to  add  little  to  what  we  have 
before  remarked.  In  Baptism,  eri trance  into  communion  with  Christ  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  essential  point ;  thus  persons  were  united  to  the 
spiritual  body  of  Christ  and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  re- 
deemed, the  church  of  Christ;  Gal.  iii.  27;  1  Cor.  xii.  13.     Hence  bap- 

*  This  is  DO  doabt  the  simplest  interpretation  of  the  w^ords  Kadd^  kare  u^vfioi,  ^  as  je 
are  nnleavenod,''  purified  as  redeemed  persons  for  ever  from  the  "  leaven  of  sin,**  Cv^v 
r^c  ufiopTiag,  But  if  with  Grotius  wo  understand  the  words  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  Greek  afftrof ,  don-of,  "  as  ye  eat  no  leaven,"  inasmuch  "  as  ye  celebrate  the  feaut 
of  unleavened  bread,  or  the  Passover,"  still  this  can  be  understood  only  of  a  spiritual 
passover ;  for  otherwise  it  would  not  agp:«e  with  that  which  is  afterwards  adduced  as  a 
reason,  and  it  would  also  be  implied  that  the  Gentile  Christians  had  refrained  from 
leavened  bread  at  Eastor,  which  Paul,  on  his  principles,  could  not  have  allowed. 

t  If  wo  supposed  that  these  words  related  to  an  Easter-feast,  celebrated  among  the 
Gentile  Christians,  it  would  follow  that  they  celebrated  this  feast  at  the  same  time  aa  the 
Jews,  and  then  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  disputes  relatiye  to 
the  time  of  observing  Easter. 
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iiruB,  aocording  to  its  characterifltic  mark,  was  designated  a  baptism  into 
CSirist,  into  the  name  of  Christ,  as  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  was  the  original  article  of  faith  in  the  apostolic  church ;  and  this 
was  probably  the  most  ancient*  formula  of  baptism;  which  was  still  made 
use  of  even  in  the  third  century  (see  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  646). 
The  usual  form  of  submersion  at  bffptism,  practised  by  the  Jews,  was  passed 
over  to  the  Gentile  Christians.  Indeed,  this  form  was  the  most  suitable 
to  signify  that  which  Christ  intended  to  render  an  object  of  contempla- 
tion by  such  a  symbol ;  the  immersion  of  the  whole  man  in  the  spirit  of 
a  new  life.  But  Paul  availed  himself  also  of  what  was  accidental  to  the 
form  of  this  symbol,  the  two-fold  act  of  submersion  and  of  emersion,  to 
which  Christ  certainly  made  no  reference  at  the  institution  of  the  sym- 
boL  As  he  found  therein  a  reference  to  Christ  Dead,  and  Christ  Risen, 
the  negative  and  positive  aspect  of  the  Christian  life — in  imitation  of 
Christ  dying  to  all  ungodliness,  and  in  communion  with  him  rising  to  a 
mew  divine  life, — so  in  the  transmitted  form  of  baptism,  he  made  use  of 
what  was  thus  accidental  to  represent,  by  a  sensible  image,  the  idea 
and  design  of  the  rite  in  its  connexion  with  the  whole  nature  of  Chria- 
tianity.f 

Since  baptism  marked  the  entrance  into  communion  with  Christ,  it  re- 
solted  from  the  nature  of  the  rite,  that  a  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  as 
the  Redeemer  would  be  made  by  the  person  to  be  baptized  ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  apostolic  age,  there  are  found  indications  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  such  a  practice.^    As  baptism  was  closely  united  with  a  con- 

*  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (lib.  I.  visio  !ii.  c.  7),  in  Fabriccii  Ood.  apocr.  Nor.  Test 
PL  604^  it  18  said,  I  haye  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  bapiizavi  in  nomine  Domini. 

f  ETerytbing  pertaining  to  the  more  exact  'development  of  the  dogmatic  idea,  we  re- 
serve for  the  section  on  doctrines. 

\  These  indications  are  such  as  will  not  amount  to  incontrovertible  oortaintj.  We  find 
the  least  doubtfhl  reference  in  1  Pet  iii.  21,  but  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  has  been 
■mdi  disputed.  If  the  words  are  understood  in  this  sense,  "  a  question  as  to  a  good  oon- 
ioieooe  in  reference  to  Gk)d,  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ,'*  a  question  proposed  at 
faaptifln  might  be  inferred  from  it,  of  which  the  purport  would  be,  whether  a  person  be- 
lieved in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  a  pledge  of  Uie  forgiveness  of  sms  granted  to  him, 
aad  hence  would  think  of  God  in  this  laith  with  a  good  conscience.  But  Winer  could 
•gainst  such  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  justly  object,  that  in  this  case,  the  answer 
given  by  the  candidate  as  an  expression  of  his  confession,  of  his  faith  which  peculiarly 
nlated  to  salvation,  rather  than  the  question,  must  have  been  mentioned.  Yet  Winer's 
explanation  (in  his  Grammar)  in  reference  to  the  word  iirepurfffiOj — the  seeking  of  a  good 
eoDScience  after  God, — although  inepurdv  elc  in  the  Hellenistic  idiom,  as  the  passage  ad- 
duced by  Winer  shows,  may  have  this  meaning— does  not  appear  the  most  natural  If 
Bater  liad  wished  to  say  this,  would  he  not  have  preferred  using  the  form  hmpCinjai^  ? 
And  may  it  not  be  said  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  apostle  would  have  mentioned 
as  that  which  saved  at  baptism,  not  so  much  the  seeking  ailer  God,  as  the  finding  God 
through  Christ,  the  attainment  of  communion  with  him,  according  to  the  analogy  of  scrip- 
Inral  representations  on  this  subject  ? 

Bat  what  Peter  wished  particularly  to  point  out,  was  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
whole  bapUamal  rite,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  outward  seuaible  purification.    T^UM  spiritual 
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Bcioas  entrance  on  Christian  communion,  faith  and  baptism  were  always 
connected  with  one  another ;  and  thus  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  proba- 
ble that  baptism  was  performed  only  in  the  instances  where  both  coald 
meet  together,  and  that  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  was  unknown  at 
this  period.  We  cannot  infer  the  existence  of  infknt  baptism  from  the 
instance  of  the  baptism  of  whole  families,  for  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xvi. 
15,  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion,  as  from  that  it  appears  that 
the  whole  family  of  Stephanas,  who  were  baptized  by  Paul,  consisted  of 
adults.  That  not  till  so  late  a  period  as  (at  least  certainly  not  earlier 
than)  Irensdus,  a  trace  of  infant  baptism  appears,  and  that  it  first  became 
recognised  as  an  apostolic  tradition  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  is 
evidence  rather  against  than  for  the  admission  of  its  apostolic  origin  ; 
especially  since,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  when  Christianity  appeared, 
there  were  many  elements  which  must  have  been  favorable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  infant  baptism, — the  same  elements  from  which  proceeded  the 
notion  of  the  magical  effects  of  outward  baptism,  the  notion  of  its  abso- 
lute necessity  for  salvation,  the  notion  which  gave  rise  to  the  myth 
that  the  apostles  baptized  the  Old  Testament  saints  in  Hades.*  How 
very  much  must  infant  baptism  have  corresponded  with  such  a  tendency, 
if  it  had  been  favored  by  tradition  !  It  might  indeed  be  alleged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  after  infant  baptism  had  long  been  recognised  as  an 
apostolic  tradition,  many  other  causes  hindered  its  universal  introduction, 
and  the  same  causes  might  still  earlier  have  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
spread,  although  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  apostles.  But  these  causes 
could  not  have  operated  in  this  mamier  in  the  post-apostolic  age.  In 
later  times,  we  see  the  opposition  between  theory  and  practice,  in  this 
respect,  actually  coming  forth.  Be*sides,  that  a  practice  which  could  not 
altogether  deny  the  marks  of  its  later  institution,  although  at  last  recog- 
nized as  of  apostolic  founding,  could  not  for  a  length  of  time  pervade  the 
life  of  the  church,  is  something  quite  different  from  this :  that  a  practice 
really  proceeding  from  apostolic  institution  and  tradition,  notwithstanding 
the  authority  that  introduced  it,  and  the  circumstances  in  its  favor  aris- 
ing from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  should  yet  not  have  been  generally 
adopted.  And  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  from  whom  such  an  institution 
originated,   we    should    say,   certainly  not    immediately  from    Christ 

character  could  certainly  bo  pointed  out  bjr  the  question  proposed  at  baptism,  which  n- 
ferred  to  the  spiritual,  religious  object  of  the  rite ;  and  the  question  is  alluded  to  instead 
of  the  answer,  because  it  precedes  and  is  that  which  gires  occasion  to  the  answer,  and  thus 
the  first  interpretation  may  be  justified. 

The  second  trace  of  such  a  baptismal  confession  is  found  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  but  it  is  not 
quite  evident  that  a  confession  of  this  kind  is  intended ;  ft  might  be  onlj  one  which 
Timothy  had  given  from  the  free  impulse  of  feeling,  when  he  was  set  apart  to  be  the  asso- 
ciate of  Paul  in  publishing  the  gospel 

*  See  the  Sfupherd  of  Hermas^  iii.  ch.  15.  Fabriocii  cod.  Apocryp.  p.  iii.  p  1009.  lib. 
iiL  simil.  iz.  p.  428,  ed.  Hefele.  Tflb.  1847.  icariPfiaav  oiv  fuf  abrCiv  elc  rd  ^dup,  koH 
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himselC  Was  it  then  from  the  primitive  church  in  Palestine,  from  an 
injanction  given  by  the  earlier  apostles  ?  But  among  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, circumcision  was  held  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  and  hence  they 
had  so  much  less  occasion  to  make  use  of  another  dedication  for  their 
children.  Could  it  then  have  been  Paul,  who  iirst  among  heathen 
Christians  introduced  this  alteration  by  the  use  of  baptism.  But  this 
would  agree  least  of  all  with  the  peculiar  Christian  characteristics  of  this 
apostla  He  who  says  of  himself  that  Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptize, 
but  to  preach  the  go:3pel ;  he  who  always  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  one 
thing,  jusification  by  faith,  and  so  carefully  avoided  every  thing  which 
could  give  a  handle  or  support  to  the  notion  of  a  justification  by  out- 
ward things  (the  aapKiKa) — how  could  he  have  set  up  infant  baptism 
against  the  circumcision  that  continued  to  be  practised  by  the  Jewish 
Christians?  In  this  case,  the  dispute  carried  on  with  the  Judaizing 
party,  on  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  would  easily  have  given  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  the  subject  of  infant  baptism  into  the  contro- 
Tersy,  if  it  had  really  existed.  The  evidence  arising  from  silence  on  this 
topic,  has  therefore  the  greater  weight. 

£ven  if  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29  a  substitutionary  baptism  for  the  dead  is 
intended,*  as  indeed  appears  to  be  the  most  natural  interpretation,  yet 
this  could  not  be  made  use  of,  by  way  of  analogy,  to  support  the  exist- 
ence of  infant  baptism.  For  if  the  interpretation  alluded  to  be  correct, 
yet  we  cannot  understand  it,  as  if  the  Christians  imagined  that  their  de- 
ceased relatives  who  died  in  unbelief  could  be  benefited  by  a  substitu- 
tionary baptism  ;  for  according  to  this  supposition,  Christians  need  not 
care  so  much  for  converting  the  living  as  for  baptizing  [or  baptizing  for] 
the  dead.  And  certainly  Paul  would  not  have  used,  even  as  a  mere 
(jtrffumentum  ad  honiinem^  a  superstition  carried  so  far  beyond  all  bounds. 
He  could  hot  even  have  mentioned  a  superstition  productive  of.  such  a 
distortion  of  Christianity  without  strong  expressions  of  his  disapproba-. 

*  iDdepoadent  of  this  Pauline  passage  there  is  no  traco  to  be  foand  anywhere  of  such 
a  Bnbstitutionary  baptism.  The  testimony  of  TcrtuUian  has  been  erroneously  cited.  He 
refers,  De  resurrectione  camiSj  c.  48,  only  to  what  he  believed  Paul  to  say  in  these  words. 
In  bis  work  against  Marcion,  v.  10,  he  also  refers  merely  to  that  passage,  and  it  seems  to 
bim  that  in  such  substitutionary  baptism  there  is  something  similar  to  the  heathen  purga- 
tions for  the  dead,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  February,  the  J^bruationes.  He  thought 
it  important  to  remark,  that  Paul  could  not  have  approved  of  sucli  a  practice.  "  Viderit 
institntio  ista.  Kalendse  si  forte  FcbruarisB  respondebunt  illi  pro  mortuis  peterc.  Noli 
ergo  apostolum  novum  statim  anctorem  aut  confirmatorem  ojiis  dcnotire,  ut  tanto  magis 
risteret  camis  resurrectionem,  quauto  illi  qui  vane  pro  mortuis  baptizarentur,  fide  resurrec- 
tionis  hoc  facerent."  "  Let  this  rite  take  care  of  itself;  the  OalendsB  Fobraarise,  perchance, 
wiU  abswer  to  that  pra3ring  for  the  dead.  Do  not,  therefore,  at  once  designate  the  apos- 
tle as  a  voucher  or  confirmer  of  the  doctrine  which  would  establish  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  on  the  fact  that  an  unauthorized  baptism  for  the  dead  was  performed  in  the  faith  of 
a  resorrection.)  And  he  himself  afterwards  proposes  another  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
according  to  which  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  substitutionary  baptism.  Later  uneducated 
Kardouites  in  Syria  had,  most  probably  from  this  passage  of  St  Paul's,  adopted  a  practice 
altogether  at  variaooe  with  the  fqpirit  of  Marcion. 
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tion.  We  mast  rather  form  some  suoh  conception  as  the  following  of  the 
state  of  the  case.  It  seems  that  at  that  time,  in  Corinth,  an  epidemic 
had  been  raging  which  in  many  instances  had  terminated  fatally.  When 
those  who  had  already  believed  were  taken  away  by  death  before  they 
could  receive  baptism,  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  their  relations 
were  baptized  in  their  stead,  since  they  knew  that  they  could  themselves 
submit  to  baptism,  and  express  Christian  conviction  m  the  name,  and 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  deceased.  But  then,  faith,  as  the  nec- 
essary condition  of  baptism,  was  presupposed  to  exist  in  those  persons 
in  whose  stead  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized.  Paul  would  then, 
it  is  true,  have  borrowed  for  the  occasion  an  argument  from  the  faith 
lying  at  the  basis  of  such  a  custom ;  but  he  would  probably  have  taken 
care  to  declare  himself,  at  another  opportunity,  opposed  to  the  custom 
itself^  as  he  did  in  reference  to  females  speaking  in  their  public  assemblies. 

If  the  alteration  in  the  conception  of  baptism  by  the  confounding  of 
baptism  and  regeneration,  had  already  at  an  early  period  spread  so  widely, 
we  should  so  much  the  more  expect  the  early  introduction  of  infant  bap- 
tism as  the  natural  consequence  of  such  an  alteration.  If  this,  however, 
were  not  the  case,  we  might  well  conclude  that  other  powerful  causes 
counteracted  the  influence  of  such  a  change  of  view — one,  some  other  im- 
portant truth  in  the  conception  of  baptism  derived  from  Apostolic  times, 
another,  the  not  yet  suppressed  consciousness  of  the  non-apostolic  institu- 
tion of  infant  baptism. 

We  find,  indeed,  in  one  passage  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  a  trace,  that 
already  the  children  of  Christians  were  distinguished  from  the  children 
of  heathens,  and  considered  in  a  certain  sense  as  belonging  to  the  church ; 
but  this  is  not  derived  from  their  having  partaken  of  baptism,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  to  pass  is  rather  evidence  against  the  existence 
of  infant  baptism.  The  apostle  is  treating  of  the  sanctifying  influence 
of  the  communion  between  parents  and  children,  by  which  the  children 
of  Christian  parents  would  be  distinguished  from  the  children  of  those 
who  were  not  Christian,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  might  in  a  certain 
sense  be  termed  "  holy,"  dyia,  in  contrast  with  the  "  unclean,"  aKaSapra* 
But  if  infant  baptism  had  been  then  in  existence,  the  epithet  "  holy," 
applied  to  Christian  children,  would  have  been  deduced  only  from  this 
sacred  rite  by  which  they  had  become  incorporated  with  the  Christian 
church.  But  in  the  point  of  view  here  taken  by  Paul,  we  find  (although 
it  testifies  against  the  existence  at  that  time  of  infant  baptism)  the  fun- 

*  The  immediate  impressions — which  proceed  from  the  whole  of  the  intercooise  of 
life,  and  by  means  of  the  natural  feeling  of  dependence  of  children  on  their  parents,  pass 
fix>m  the  latter  to  the  former — ^have  a  far  stronger  hold  than  the  effects  of  instruction,  and 
such  impressions  may  begin  before  the  ability  for  receiving  instruction  in  a  direct  manner 
exists.  These  impressions  attach  themselves  to  the  first  germs  of  consciousness,  and  on 
that  account,  the  commencement  of  this  sanctifying  influence  cannot  l>e  precise^  deter- 
mined. See  De  Wetto'a  excellent  remarks  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken^  1S39.  Poit  ilL 
p.  6tL 
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damental  idea  from  which  the  practice  was  afterwards  necesaarily  de 
^^oped,  and  by  which  it  must  be  justified  to  agree  with  Paul's  sentih 
ments :  an  intimation  of  the  predminence  belonging  to  children  bo  in  in 
a  Christian  community ;  of  the  consecration  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
thereby  granted  to  them ;  and  of  an  immediate  sanctifying  influence 
which  would  communicate  itself  to  their  earliest  development.* 

As  to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper,  it  continued  to  be  connected 
with  the  common  meal,  in  which  all  as  members  of  one  family  joined,  as 
in  the  primitive  Jewish  church,  and  agreeably  to  its  first  institution.  In 
giving  a  history  of  the  Corinthian  church,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
•peak  of  the  abuses  which  arose  from  the  mixture  of  ancient  Grecian 
customs  with  this  Christian  festival. 

It  is  true  the  publication  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  was  desti- 
tute of  those  facilities  for  its  reception,  which  the  long-continued  expec- 
tation of  a  Redeemer  as  the  promised  Messiah  gave  it  among  the  Jews. 
Here  was  no  continuous  succession  of  witnesses  of  the  living,  self-mani- 
festing Grod,  by  whom  the  gospel  might  be  indicated  and  foretold  as  it 
had  been  by  the  law  and  prophets  among  the  Jews.  Still  the  annimcia- 
tion  of  a  Redeemer  found  its  point  of  connexion  in  the  universal  feeling 
adhering  to  the  very  essence  of  human  nature — the  feeling  of  disunion 
and  guilt,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  though  not  apprehended  with 
distinctness,  a  longing  after  redemption  from  such  a  condition ;  and  by 
the  mental  development  of  these  nations,  and  their  political  condition  at 
that  period,  sentiments  of  this  kind  were  more  vividly  felt,  while  the 
feeling  of  disunion  (in  man's  own  powers,  and  between  man  and  God) 
was  manifested  in  the  prevailing  tendency  towards  dualistic  views.  The 
youthful  confidence  of  the  old  world  was  constantly  giving  way  to  a 
feeling  of  disunion  and  sadness  excited  by  the  awakening  sense  of  the 
law  written  on  the  heart,  which,  like  the  external  law  given  to  the  JewB, 
was  destined  to  guide  the  Gentiles  to  the  Saviour.  The  gospel  could 
not  here  as  in  its  relation  to  Judaism  be  proclaimed,  as  the  completion 
of  what  already  existed  in  the  popular  religion  ;  it  must  come  forth  as 
the  antagonist  of  what  already  existed,  of  the  heathenish  deification  of 

*  The  words  in  1  Ck>r.  viL  14,  may  bo  taken  in  a  twofold  maDoer.  If  we  underetand 
with  De  Wetto,  the  "  you,"  v/zwv,  as  applied  to  aU  Christians — (which  the  connexion  and 
the  uso  of  the  plural  render  probable)— then  the  apostle  infers  that  the  children  of  Chris- 
tianSy  although  not  incorporated  with  the  church,  nor  yet  baptized,  might  be  called  "holy,** 
(which  is  De  Wette*s  opinion),  and  thus  what  wo  hare  remarked  in  the  text  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  But  if  we  admit  that  Paul  is  speaking  of  the  case  of  married 
.persons,  in  which  one  party  was  a  Christian,  and  the  other  a  heathen,  and  that  fh>m  the 
■koctifioation  of  the  children  of  such  a  marriage  he  infers  the  sanctification  of  the  whole 
marriage  relation*— which  thought  more  nearly  suits  the  connexion — then  it  would  appear 
that  Paul  deduces  a  sanctification  of  the  children  by  their  connexion  with  the  parents,  but 
not  from  their  baptism,  for  the  baptism  of  children,  in  cases  of  a  mixed  marriage,  could, 
In  manj^  instances^  be  hardly  performed.  If  infant  baptism  had  at  that  time  been  in  ex- 
istence, he  could  not  have  called  the  children  of  such  a  mixed  marriage  "  holy,"  in  tho 
same  seiiie  as  the  fai^»tiaed  ehildroa  of  CairistUa  ptraiits. 
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nature,  and  could  only  attach  itself  to  the  truth  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  this  enonnity,  the  sense,  namely,  in  the  human  breast  of  a  hidden, 
unknown  God  ;  it  was  necessary  to  announce  Christianity  as  the  revela- 
tion of  that  God,  in  whom,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  their  divine  origin,  men 
"  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being,"  but  of  whom,  in  consequence 
of  their  estrangement  from  him  by  sin,  they  had  only  a  mysterious  sense 
as  an  unknown  and  distant  Divinity.  Under  this  aspect  it  might  be  rep- 
resented as  a  completion  of  that  which  was  implanted  by  God  in  the 
original  constitution  of  man,  as  the  final  aim  of  this  indistinct  longing. 
The  progressive  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  in  heathen- 
ism, offers  to  a  discerning  mind  many  adjustments  for  Christianity.  But 
it  was  far  from  the  views  of  Paul  and  of  the  early  proclaimers  of 
the  gospel  generally,  to  look  for  these ;  and  it  would  have  been  of  no 
advantage  in  immediately  operating  on  the  hearts  of  the  heathen.  Also, 
in  relation  to  all  that  was  truly  natural^  belonging  to  the  original  nature 
of  man,  and  not  founded  in  sin,  it  might  be  truly  asserted  that  Christ 
came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  And  here  certainly  the  Gentiles  were 
placed  in  a  more  advantageous  position  than  the  Jews ;  they  were  not 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  contemplating  Christianity  only  as  the 
completion  of  a  religious  system  already  in  existence,  and  of  disowning 
its  purpose  of  producing  an  entire  transformation  of  the  life ;  for  to  a 
convert  from  heathenism,  Christinnity  presenting  itself  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  all  his  former  religious  views  and  feelings,  must  necessarily 
appear  as  something  altogether  new  and  designed  to  effect  an  entire  rev- 
olutipn  in  his  life.  Meanwhile,  although  Christianity  must  have  at  first 
presented  itself  as  opposed  to  the  existing  elements  of  life  in  heathen- 
ism ;  yet  Christians  who  continued  to  live  in  intercourse  with  heathens 
under  their  old  relations,  were  the  more  exposed,  practically,  to  the  in- 
fection of  a  corrupt  state  of  morals,  till  their  Christian  life  became  firmly 
established.  And  although  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Gentiles  did  not 
expose  them  so  much  as  the  Jews  to  pervert  faith  itself  into  an  opus 
operatnniy  and  thus  to  misuse  it  as  a  cloak  for  immorality,  still  such  an 
error  might  easily  arise,  if  not  from  the  influence  of  Judaizing  teachers, 
yet  from  the  depraved  condition  of  human  nature  itself.  It  is  evident 
that  Paul  deemed  it  necessary  emphatically  to  guard  and  warn  them 
against  it.* 

Another  danger  of  a  different  kind  threatened  Christianity  when  it 
found  its  way  among  the  educated  classes  in  the  seats  of  Grecian  learn- 
ing. Since  in  these  places  the  love  of  knowledge  predominated,  and 
overruled  all  the  other  ifundamental  tendencies  of  human  nature ;  since 
men  were  disposed  to  cultivate  intellectual  eminence  to  the  neglect  of 
morals,  and  since  Christianity  gave  a  far  wider  scope  than  Heathenism  to 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers ;  since  in  many  respects  it  agreed  with 
those  among  the  Grecian  philosophers,  who  rested  their  opposition  to  the 

*  The  "vain  worda,"  Ktvoi  ?^yo^  agfdnst  whksh  Paul  warns  tho  Bpheaiaaa  (▼.  <{.) 
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popular  religions  on  an  ethical  basis ;  it  consequently  happened,  that  they 
made  Christianity,  contrary  to  its  nature  and  design,  chiefly  an  exercise 
of  the  understanding,  and  aimed  to  convert  it  into  a  philosophy,  thus  sub- 
ordinating the  practical  interest  to  the  theoretical,  and  obscuring  the 
real  genius  of  the  gospel.  The  history  of  the  further  spread  of  Christi- 
anity among  the  heathen,  and  of  individual  churches  founded  among 
them,  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  developing  this  fact,  and  setting  it 
in  a  clearer  light.  We  now  proceed  to  the  second  missionary  journey  of 
the  apostle  Paul. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  SECOND   MISSIONARY   JOUBNEY   OF   THE  APOSp«E  PAUL. 

Afteb  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  spent  some  time  with  the  church  at 
Antioch,  they  resolved  to  revisit  the  churches  founded  in  the  course  of 
their  former  missionary  journey,  and  then  to  extend  their  labors  still 
further.  Barnabas  wished  to  take  his  nephew  Mark  again  with  them  as 
a  companion,  but  Paul  refused  his  assent  to  this  proposal,  for  he  could 
not  excuse  his  having  allowed  attachment  to  homo  to  render  him  unfaith- 
ful to  the  Lord's  service,  and  deemed  one  who  was  not  ready  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  this  cause  as  unfitted  for  such  a  vocation.  We  see  on  this 
occasion  the  severe  earnestness  of  PauPs  character,  which  gave  up,  and 
wished  others  to  give  up,  all  personal  considerations  and  feelings  where 
the  cause  of  God  was  concerned  ;  just  as  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
tempted  or  seduced  even  by  his  natural  attachment  to  the  nation  to  whom 
he  belonged.*  The  indulgence  shown  by  Barnabas  to  Mark  miglit  pro- 
ceed either  from  the  peculiar  mildness  of  his  Christian  character,  or  from 
a  regard  to  the  ties  of  relationship  not  yet  sufficiently  controlled  by  the 
power  of  the  Christian  spirit.  That  such  human  attachments  had  still 
too  much  influence  on  Barnabas,  is  shown  by  his  conduct  at  Antioch  on 
the  occasion  of  the  conference  between  Peter  and  Paul.f  Thus  a  sudden 
difference  arose  between  two  men  who  had  hitherto  labored  together  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  which  ended  in  their  separation  from  one  another, 
and  thus  it  was  shown,  not  only  that  these  men  of  God  were  not  free 
from  human  weakness,  but  also  that  even  this  contributed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  circle  of  their 

*  In  the  "first,"  Trpwrov,  of  Rom.  f.  16,  wo  cannot,  with  Ruckert,  find  marks  of  this 
national  attachment  not  entirely  overcome.  This  rrp  ^rov  oorresponds  with  the  neoessarj 
Itistorical  development  of  the  Theocracy.  The  suppositton  is  also  excluded  bj  the  appUca- 
tioD  of  npuTov  in  Rom.  ii.  9. 

t  See  fiirtlMron. 
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labors  was  very  greatly  enlarged ;  Barnabas  now  formed  a  sphere  of 
action  for  himself,  and  first  of  all  visited  with  Mark  his  native  country 
Cyprus,  and  then  most  probably  devoted  himself  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
other  regions.  For,  that  he  remained  in  his  native  country  unemployed 
in  missionary  service,  not  only  his  labors  up  to  this  time  forbid  our  sup- 
posing, but  also  the  terms  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  him  at  a  later  period 
(1  Cor.  ix.  6)  as  a  well-known  and  indefatigable  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
Paul's  severity  towards  Mark  was  probably  of  service  in  leading  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  misconduct,  for  he  afterwards  continued  faithful  to  his  vo- 
cation. This  separation  was  in  the  issue  only  temporary,  for  we  after- 
wards find  Barnabas,  Paul,  and  Mark,  in  close  connexion  with  one 
another,  although  Barnabas  appears  always  to  have  retained  a  separate, 
independent  sphere  of  action.  In  his  stead  Paul  took  Silas  as  his  fellow- 
laborer. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  it  was  a  fixed  principle  with  Paul, 
as  he  himself  tells  us  in  Rom.  xv.  20,  and  2  Cor.  x.  1 6,  to  form  his  own 
field  of  labor  fo»  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  not  to  trespass  on 
that  of  any  other  person ;  instead,  therefore,  of  betaking  himself  first  to  * 
Cyprus,  as  on  former  occasions,  he  travelled  through  the  neighboring 
parts  of  Syria  to  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  and  the  towns  in  which  he  had  labored 
on  his  first  journey.  In  the  town  of  Lystra  *  he  found  a  young  man 
named  Timothy,  who,  by  the  instructions  of  his  mother,  a  pious  Jewess, 
but  married  to  a  heathen,  had  received  religious  impressions  which  had 
an  abiding  effect.  His  mother  was  converted  when  Paul  first  visited  that 
town,  and  young  Timothy  also  became  a  zealous  confessor  of  the  gospel. 
The  report  of  his  Christian  zeal  had  spread  to  the  neighboring  town  of 
Iconium.    In  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  the  voices  of  prophets 

*  I  must  here  differ  from  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  the  first  edition.  In  Acts  xvL  1, 
the  "  there,'*  Uei^  if  there  are  no  reasons  for  the  contrar/,  is  most  naturally  understood  of 
tiie  place  last  mentioned,  Lystra ;  and  since  the  favorable  testimony  to  his  character  given 
by  the  brethren  at  Lystra  and  Iconium  is  mentioned,  though  it  is  barely  possible  that  the 
testioiony  of  persons  living  in  the  nearest  towns  to  his  own  might  have  been  adduced,  yet 
we  may  preeome,  with  some  confidence,  that  one  of  these  towns  was  his  native  place;  lor 
it  is  not  probable  that  what  those  who  knew  him  best  said  of  him  would  have  been  passed 
over.  In  Acts  xx.  4,  the  approved  reading  is  rather  for,  than  against  this  supposition ;  for 
if  Timothy  had  been  a  native  of  Derbo,  the  predicate  A  fp/?aZoc  would  not  have  been  applied 
to  Fatof  alone,  but  Luke  would  have  written  ^eppalov  61  Tuioc  ical  TtfioOeo^  or  Tuioc  icdl 
Ttfwdeoc  ^epfiaXoi,  But  it  is  surprising  that,  in  this  passage,  Timothy  stands  alone  without 
tiie  mention  of  his  native  place,  and  that  in  Acts  xiz.  29,  Aristarchus  and  Gaius  are  named 
together  as  Macedonians  and  companions  of  Paul.  Hence  it  might  be  presumed  that  the 
predicate  Aep^atoc  had  been  mispUiced,  and  ought  to  stand  with  Timothy's  name.  Aris- 
tarchus^ Seoundus  and  Qaius  would  then  be  named  as  natives  of  Tbeasalonica,  and 
Timothy  of  Derbe.  But  if  we  adopt  this  view,  then  Acts  xvl  1,  2,  must  be  difi*erently 
explained.  But  still  it  is  not  probable  that  the  more  easy  reading  could  be  altogether 
removed  to  make  way  for  one  more  difficult.  So  common  a  name  as  Gaius  might  easily 
beloiig  to  a  Christian  at  Dorbe  and  to  another  from  Macedonia,  as  we  find  it  borne  also 
by  an  approved  Christian  residing  at  Corinth,  Rom.  xvi.  23,  1  Cor.  i.  14 ;  and  Timothy's 
DStiTe  place  might  have  been  omitted  because  he  was  the  best  known  of  all  Paul's  asaociatefc 
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amaomiced  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  distinguished  agent  in  spreading 
the  gospel. 

It  was  agreeable  to  Paul  to  have  a  zealous  youth  with  him,  who  oould 
assist  him  on  his  missionary  journeys,  and  be  trained  for  a  preacher  un- 
der his  direction.  He  seconded  the  voices  that  thus  called  on  Timothy, 
and  the  young  man  himself  was  prepared  by  his  love  to  their  common 
Lord  to  accompany  his  faithful  servant  every  where.  As  by  his  descent 
and  education  he  belonged  on  one  side  to  the  Jews,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  Grentiles,  he  was  the  more  fitted  to  be  the  companion  of  the  apostle 
among  both.  And  in  order  to  bring  him  nearer  the  former,  Paul  caused 
him  to  be  circumcised,  by  which  he  yielded  none  of  the  publicly  acknowl- 
edged rights  of  the  Gentile  Christians ;  for  being  the  son  of  a  Jewess, 
and  educated  in  Judaism,  he  could  with  more  propriety  be  claimed  by 
the  Jews. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Baur,  that  such  conduct  would  have  been 
a  contradiction  of  Paul's  principles,  and  therefore  that  this  account  is  un- 
historical,  and  that  the  fabrication  owes  its  origin  to  the  conciliatory 
aims  of  the  author  of  the  Acts.  But  we  can  see  no  proofs  whatever  of 
this  contradiction.  The  same  Paul  who  so  strenuously  opposed  the  cir- 
cumcising of  Titus,  because  it  would  have  seemed  a  practical  confirma- 
tion of  the  principle  that  a  participation  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  kir^* 
dom  of  God  depended  on  circumcision — this  same  Paul  could  yet  allow 
l!lmothy,  the  son  of  a  Jewess,  and  brought  up  in  Judaism,  to  be  circum- 
oiaed,  in  order  thereby  to  procure  an  easier  entrance  for  him  among  the 
Jews;  and  as  here  circumcision  was  founded  on  descent,  it  could  not  be 
made  use  of  to  justify  a  dogmatic  conclusion,  as  might  have  been  the 
case  with  the  circumcision  of  a  Gentile.*  And  as  regards  generally  the 
conduct  which  is  often  ascribed  to  Paul  in  the  Acts — that  among  the 
Jews  he  observed  Jewish  practices,  and  lived  altogether  as  a  Jew ;  we 
believe  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  it  can  be  shown  that  what 
the  apostle  himself  asserts  in  his  Epistles  concerning  his  mode  of  acting, 
leads  us  to  look  for  such  examples  of  conduct  as  are  recorded  in  the  Acts. 
What  are  we  to  understand,  when  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  \x,  20,  that  *  to 
the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew  in  order  to  gain  the  Jews,  to  them  that  are 
under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  he  might  gain  them  that  are  under 
the  law  ?"  Must  we  not  from  such  words  conclude,  that  he,  without 
prejudice  to  his  inward  freedom  from  the  Law,  believed  that  in  the  out- 
ward observance  of  it  he  could  place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Jews — 
that  he  felt  himself  compelled  so  to  act  in  order  to  pave  the  way  more 
easily  to  the  hcai'ts  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  wished  to  gain  over  to  the 
gospel  ?    Are  they  not  exactly  such  acts  as  gave  his  Jewish  adversaiies 

*  The  expression  used  in  the  Acts  itself  (zvi.  3)  is  not  at  all  what  it  would  be,  bad  the 
design  been  to  set  Paul  in  a  favorable  liglit  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  Jewish  Ohris- 
tiane.  There  is  expressly  designated  only  an  outward  accommodation  to  the  Jewish 
point  of  view.    Surely  sooh  a  design  would  have  manifested  itself  in  quiU)  a  difTerent  way. 
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the  opportunity  to  set  his  conduct  in  a  false  light  before  the  Gentiles, 
and  to  accuse  him  of  inconsistency  ?  Certainly,  from  what  we  find  in 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  assume 
that  he  acted  exactly  as  we  are  told  was  the  case  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos 
ties.  We  make  these  remarks  here  once  for  all,  in  order  not  to  return 
again  to  this  ground  of  suspicion  against  the  Acts. 

Afler  Paul  had  visited  tlie  churches  already  founded  in  this  district, 
he  proceeded  to  Phrygia.  Of  course  he  could  not,  either  on  this  or  on 
a  later  journey,  publish  the  gospel  in  all  the  threescore  and  two*  towns 
of  the  populous  province  of  Phrygia.  lie  must  have  left  nmch  to  be  ac- 
complished by  his  pupils,  such,  for  instance,  as  £paphras  at  Colossie,  Who 
afterwards  founded  a  church  there  and  in  the  towns  of  Hierapolis  and 
Laodicea.f    Thence  he  directed  his  coui*se  northward  to  Galatia.     As 

*  This  is  the  number  stated  in  the  sixth  century  by  Hierodes,  author  of  the  Iwexdrfftoct 
or  a  *'  Trayellcr'a  Companion,"  which  gives  an  account  of  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the 
Eastern  Empire. 

f  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Schulz,  brought  forward  in  the  ShtcUen  und 
Kritiken,  vol.  il  part  3,  which  is  also  advocated  by  Dr.  Schott  in  his  Isagoge^  that  Paul 
himself  was  the  founder  of  these  churches.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that,  if  the  Coloe- 
sians  and  Laodiceans  had  received  thd  gospel  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle,  be  would  have 
plaoed  them  in  the  same  category,  without  any  distinction,  with  those  who.were  not  per^ 
fio&ally  known  to  him,  as  we  find  in  Coloss.  ii.  1 ;  since,  in  reference  to  his  anxiety  for  the 
churches,  it  certainly  made  an  important  dificrenco  whether  he  himself  had  founded  them 
or  not.  The  "  as  many,"  6aoi  would  have  been  used  too  indefinitely,  if  its  meaning  had 
not  beeii^xed  by  what  preceded ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  those  churches  of  Phrygia 
are  referred  to,  which,  like  the  churches  at  Colossae  and  Laodicea,  had  not  been  founded 
by  Paul  himself.  And  how  can  it  be  supposed  that,  in  an  epistle  to  a  church  founded  by 
himself  he  would  never  appeal  to  what  they  had  heard  from  his  own  lips^  but  only  to  the 
announcement  of  the  gospel  which  they  had  heard  from  others  ?  and  that  he  should  speak 
not  of  what  he  himself  had  seen  and  hoard  among  them,  but  only  of  what  had  been  re- 
ported to  him  by  others  respecting  their  state  ?  The  concise,  elegant  and  acute  remarks 
of  Prof  Wiggers,  in  the  StwUen  und  Kritiken,  1838,  part  i.  p.  171,  have  not  induced  me 
to  alter  my  opinion  on  this  point.  The  explanation  he  gives  of  the  words  in  Coloss.  iu  1, 
"o&o  for  those  (among  the  Christians  in  Colossse  and  Laodioea)  who  have  not  known  me 
personally,"  appears  to  me  not  so  natural  as  the  common  one,  which  I  foUow.  If  Paul 
bad  intended  to  say  this,  he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  limit  "as  many,"  6<jol,  by  adding 
•*of  you,"  i^ijv.  If  the  "  also,"  koI^  in  1,  *l  is  also  to  be  retained,  yet  T  do  not  find  any 
intimation  conveyed  by  it  that  they  had  received  instruction  fix>m  another  teacher,  but 
only  that  they  had  received  from  Epaphras  the  same  gospel  of  the  divine  grace  which  had 
been  published  throughout  the  world.  But,  from  external  evidence^  I  cannot  help  oon* 
sidering  the  kqI  as  suspicious;  especially  since  the  frequent  repetition  of  it  in  what 
precedes,  and  the  observable  reference  to  v.  6,  might  easily  occasion  the  insertion  of  it. 
But  if  the  Kol  is  spurious,  it  appears  much  more  clearly  that  Epaphras,  not  Paul,  was 
the  teacher  of  this  church.  He  is  called  a  servant  of  Christ  in  Paul's  stead  {'bK>p  ^fiup 
SittKovoi)^  because  Paul  had  g^yen  oyer  to  him  the  of&co  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  in  th^ 
three  cities  of  Phrygia  which  he  himself  could  not  visit  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  Paul, 
in  iL  6,  could  not  have  used  the  word  dntLfn.  to  denote  his  bodily  absence  in  opposition  to 
his  spiritual  presence  among  them,  although  he  did  not  mean  that  ho  had  been  onoe 
among  them,  and  was  now  removed  to  a  distance  from  them.  It  still  appears  to  me  re- 
markable, that — ^if  he  wrote  some  years  alter  his  presence  among  them — there  should  be 
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manj  Jews  resided  in  this  proviuoe,  he  addressed  himself  probably  first 
to  these,  and  to  the  proselytes  who  worshipped  with  them  in  the  syna- 
gogues. Bat  the  ill-treatment  he  met  with  among  the  Jews  prepared  an 
opening  for  him  to  the  Gentiles,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  great 
affection. 

Paul  had  to  maintain  a  severe  conflict  with  bodily  snflering,  as  appears 
from  many  allusions  in  his  epistles,  where  he  speaks  of  his  being  given 
up  to  a  sense  of  human  weakness.  Nor  is  this  surpnsing,  for  as  a  Phar- 
isee, striving  after  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  he  had  certainly  not 
spared  his  own  body.  Afler  he  had  found  salvation  by  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer, and  had  attained  the  freedom  of  the  evangelical  spirit,  he  was, 
it  is  true,  very  far  from  a  tormenting  castigation  of  liis  body,  and  from 
legal  dependence  on  works ;  he  expresses  the  most  decided  opposition 
to  everything  of  the  kind,  in  words  which  exhibit  a  spirit  which,  while 
it  was  independent  of  all  outward  circumstances  and  things,  yet  freely 
subordinated  and  appropriated  all  that  was  external,  to  a  higher  object. 
Such  are  those  memorable  words  which  testify  such  consciousness  of  true 
freedom :  "  I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound, 
everywhere  and  in  all  things;  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be 
hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  that  strengthcneth  me."  Phil.  iv.  12,  13.  But  his  new  voca- 
tion allowed  him  still  less  to  spare  himself,  since  he  labored  hard  with 
bis  own  hands  for  a  livelihood,  at  the  same  time  that  he  exerted  his 
powers  both  of  mind  and  body  to  the  utmost  in  his  apostolic  ministry ; 
since  also  he  had  so  many  dangers  to  undergo,  so  many  hardships  and 
sufferings  to  endure,  under  which  a  weak  body  might  soon  sink.  Yet 
with  the  sense  of  human  weakness,  the  consciousness  waxed  stronger  of 
a  might  surpassing  all  human  power,  a  divine  all-conquering  energy 
which  proved  its  eflSciency  in  his  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  in  his 
call  to  the  work ;  and  he  could  perfectly  distinguish  this  divine  power 
from  all  merely  human  endowments.  Under  a  sense  of  human  weak- 
ness he  became  raised  above  himself,  by  that  inward  glory  which 
beamed  upon  him  in  those  communications  of  a  higher  world  with 
which  he  was  honored.  He  considered  a  peculiarly  oppressive  pain 
which  constantly  attended  him,f  and  checked  the  soaring  of  his  exalted 

no  allusion  to  hia  personal  intercourse  with  them,  especially  in  an  epistle  to  a  church 
which  was  in  so  critical  a  state ;  to  whom  it  was  so  important  to  evince  his  love  and  caro 
for  them,  and  to  exhort  fliithfullj  to  keep  the  instructions  they  had  received  from  him ; 
also^  if  it  concerned  him  to  commend  Epaphras  to  them  as  the  person  who  was  to  carry 
on  the  work  which  he  had  begun,  he  would  so  much  the  more  have  stated  explicitly,  that 
Epaphras  taught  no  other  doctrine  than  that  which  tliey  had  at  first  received  from  himself 
that  he  would  only  raise  the  superstructure  on  the  foundation  laid  by  himself. 

1 1  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  whore  ho  alludes  to 
■omething  that  constantly  tormented  him  like  a  piercing  thorn  which  a  person  carries 
about  in  bis  body,  only  intended  to  signify  his  numerous  opponents.  Cortainly  wo  cannot 
be  justified  in  saying,  that  Paul  meant  nothing  else  than  what  be  mentions  in  the  10th 
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ipirit,  as  an  admonition  to  humility  given  liim  by  God,  as  a  coanterpoise 
to  those  moments  of  inward  glorification  which  were  vouchsafed  him. 
'  And  he  informs  us,  that  after  he  had  prayed  thrice  to  the  Lord,  to  free 
him  from  this  oppressive  pain,  an  answer  by  a  divine  voice,  either  in 
vision  or  in  pure  inward  consciousness,  was  granted  him,  that  he  must 
not  desire  to  be  freed  from  that  which  deep^ied  the  sense  of  his  human 
weakness,  but  must  be  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  the  divine 
grace  imparted  to  him ;  for  the  power  of  God  proved  itself  to  be  truly 
such,  even  io  the  midst  of  human  weakness. 

He  experienced  the  truth  of  this,  especially  during  his  ministry  in 
Galatia.  His  body  was  bowed  down  through  debiUty,  but  the  divine 
power  of  his  words  and  works,  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  material  organ,  made  a  powet*ful  impression  on  susceptible 
dispositions.  The  glowing  zeal  of  self-sacrificing  love  which  amidst  his 
own  suffenngs  enabled  him  to  bear  everything  so  joyfully  for  the  salva- 
tion of  others,  must  have  attracted  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  the 
greater  force,  and  excited  that  ardent  attachment  to  his  person  which  he 
80  vividly  describes  in  Gal.  iv.  14.  ^^  Ye  received  me  as  an  angel  of 
God,  even  as  Jesus  Christ" 

The  Galatian  churches  were  formed  of  a  stock  of  native  Grentiles ; 
partly,  of  a  great  number  of  Proselytes,  for  whom  Judaism  had  become 
the  transition-point  to  Christianity,  and  partly,  of  persons  who  had  passed 
immediately  from  heathenism  to  Christianity ;  and  with  this  Gentile 
stock  of  the  church,  some  Jews  also  connected  themselves,  who  were 
distinguished  from  the  great  mass  of  their  unbelieving  countrymen  by 
their  susceptibility  for  the  gospel.  But  by  former  Proselytes  and  the 
Jewish  Christians  in  the  churches,  an  intercourse  with  the  Jews  was 
kept  up,  and  hence  arose  those  disturbances  of  which  we  shall  presently 
■peak. 

On  leaving  Cralatia,  Paul  was  at  first  uncertain  in  what  direction  to 
torn,  since  new  fields  of  labor  opened  to  him  on  difiTerent  sides.  At  one 
time,  he  thought  of  going  in  a  south-westerly  dlfection,  to  Proconsular 
Asia,  and  afterwards  of  passing  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Mysia  and 
Bithynia ;  but  either  by  an  inward  voice  or  by  a  vision  he  received  a  mo- 
nition from  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  caused  him  to  abandon  both  these 
plans.  Having  formed  an  intention  of  passing  over  to  Europe,  but  wait- 
verse  ;  for  in  this  Intter  passage,  he  only  applies  the  general  truth — which  the  divine  voice 
had  assured  him  of  in  reference  to  the  particular  object  before  mentioned — to  everything 
which  might  contribute  to  render  him  sensible  of  his  human  weakness.  This  application 
of  the  principle,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Paul,  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to 
indicate  someMiing  purely  speciflo  in  the  first  passage.  We  cannot  indeed  suppose  that 
he  would  pray  to  be  delivered  fhom  such  sufferings  as  were  essentially  and  indissolubly 
oonnectod  with  his  vocation.  But  we  must  conclude  that  his  prayers  referred  to  some- 
thing altogether  personal,  which  affected  him  not  as  an  apostle,  bat  as  Paul ;  though  il 
would  be  absurd,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  distinguishing  marks,  to  attempt  to  determine 
exactly  whai  it  was. 
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img  to  see  whether  he  should  be  withheld  or  enoouraged  by  a  higher 
gaidanoe,  he  betook  himself  to  Troas ;  and  a  nocturnal  vision,  in  which 
a  Macedonian  appeai*ed  calling  in  behalf  of  his  nation  for  his  aid,  con- 
firmed his  resolution  to  visit  Macedonia.  If  we  admit  that  Luke*  speaks 
in  his  own  name  in  Acts  xvi.  10,  it  would  follow  that  Paul  first  met  with 
him  again  at  Troas,  and  received  him  into  the  company  of  his  missionary 
Associates.  His  medical  skill  might  have  been  very  useful  to  gain  an 
opening  for  publishing  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  as  we  now  find  it 
in  modem  missions  to  the  heathen.  The  ^^gifl  of  healing"  would  not 
have  rendered  this  useless ;  since  that  gift  was  applicable  only  in  particu- 
lar cases  where  its  possessors  were  prompted  to  employ  it  by  an  imme- 
diate Divine  impulse,  or  by  a  spontaneous  movement  of  their  feelings. 
But  the  case  will  be  different,  if  we  admit  that  the  account  in  chapter  xvi. 
10,  was  taken  unaltered  from  the  journal  of  Timothy,  and  therefore  that 
he  is  the  speaker  who  describes  himself  as  one  of  Paul's  companions  in 
the  publication  of  the  gospel. 

The  first  Macedonian  city  in  which  he  stayed  was  Philippi,  a  place  of 
some  importance.  The  number  of  Jews  here  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  establish  a  synagogue.  Probably  there  were  only  Proselytes, 
who  had  a  place  for  assembling,  surrounded  with  trees,  on  the  outside  of 
the  city,  near  the  banks  of  the  Strymou,  where  they  performed  their 
devotions  and  the  necessary  lustrations,  a  so-called  npoatvxrj.j  If  ad- 
dresses founded  on  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  were  not  delivered 
here  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  if  Paul  could  not  avail  himself  of 
•uch  a  custom  for  publishing  the  gospel ;  still  the  Proselytes  (especially 
females)  assembled  here  on  the  Sabbath  for  prayer,  and  Jbe  would  here 
meet  those  who  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  preparation  and  suscep- 
tibility for  what  he  wished  to  communicate.  *  Accordingly,  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  Sabbath,  he  resorted  thither  with  his  companions,  to  hold 
a  convereation  on  religious  topics  with  the  women  of  the  city  who  were 
assembled  for  prayer.  His  words  made  an  impression  on  the  heart  of 
Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple  from  the  town  of  Thyatira  in  Lydia.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  she  and  her  whole  family  were  baptized  by 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  take  up  his  abode,  with  his  companions,  in 
ker  house.^    From  the  family  of  Lydia  Christianity  spread  farther  among 

*  A  physician  according  to  Coloas.  ir.  14,  perhaps  one  of  the  Proseljrtes  of  the  gate 
ooDverted  by  Paul  at  Antioch. 

f  The  expression  in  Acts  xvi.  13,  *'  where  was  wont,"  oi  kvofiti^eTOf  makes  it  probable 
tfaat  this  irpoatoxh  was  not  a  building,  but  only  an  enclosed  place  in  the  open  air,  which 
was  asaally  applied  to  this  purpose :  compare  TertuUian,  ad  Nalione%  L  13,  "The  OrtUianes 
X4iorales  of  the  Jews,"  and  De  Jejuniia^  c.  16,  where  he  speaks  of  the  widely-spread  inter- 
Ait  taken  by  the  heathen  in  the  Jewish  feasts ;  "  Judaicum  certe  jejunium  ubique  celebra- 
iar,  quum  omissis  templis  per  omne  litus  quocunquc  in  aperto  aliqaando  jam  preces  ad 
eoelam  mitlunt."  (The  Jewish  fost  is  everywhere  celebrated,  when,  temples  being  De- 
flected, along  the  shore  in  any  open  place  whatever,  they  send  up  their  prayers  to  heaven.) 

X  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  with  some  expositors  of  the  Acts,  that  all  this  took  place 
befcre  the  beginning  of  the  public  exercises  of  devotion,  and  that  on  the  same  day,  as 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  her  house  Became  the  first  place  of  as- 
sembly for  the  believers.  As  in  this  town  there  were  few  or  no  Jews, 
the  adherents  of  Judaism  consisted  only  of  proselytes ;  thus  Christianity 
met  in  this  quarter  with  no  obstinate  resistance ;  and  it  would  have  prob- 
ably gained  a  still  greater  number  of  adherents,  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  persecution,  if  opposition  had  not  been  excited  by  certain  indi- 
viduals among  the  Gentiles,  whose  pecuniary  interests  were  injured  by 
the  operation  of  the  divine  doctrine. 

There  was  a  female  slave,  who,  in  a  state  resembling  the  phenomena 
of  somnambulism,*  was  accustomed  to  answer  unconsciously  questions 
proposed  to  her,  and  was  esteemed  to  be  a  prophetess  inspired  by  Apol- 
lo ;f  for  in  all  the  forms  of  heathenish  idolatry,  the  hidden  powers  of 
nature  were  taken  into  the  service  of  religion.!  This  slave  had  proba- 
bly frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  Paul,  and  his  words  had  left  an 
impression  on  her  heart.  In  her  convulsive  fits,  these  impressions  were 
revived,  and  mingling  what  she  had  heard  from  Paul  with  her  own 
heathenish  notions,  she  frequently  followed  the  preachers  when  on  their 
way  to  the  Proseuche,  exclaiming,  "  These  men  are  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High  God,  who  show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation."    This  testi- 

they  wore  returning  from  the  place  where  Paul  baptized  Ljdia,  the  meeting  with  the 
prophetess  occurred  on  their  way  to  the  Proseuche.  Luke*s  narrativcf  in  Aots  xvL  16, 
docs  not  indicate  that  all  these  events  took  place  on  one  -  day.  The  assertions  of  the 
prophetess  make  it  probable  that  she  had  often  heard  Paul  speak. 

*  Even  if  we  were  not  in  a  position  fully  to  understand  from  the  representation  given 
in  the  Acts,  the  incident  here  narrated,  yet  we  should  not  be  justified  in  regarding  it 
with  Baur  as  a  designed  fabrication,  with  which  everything  else  in  the  character  of  this 
book  is  at  variance.  Do  we  not  find  in  history  many  an  enigmatical  appearance  which 
yet  gives  us  no  right  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  a  narrative  ?  We  see  no  reason  in 
all  that  Baur  says,  that  can  induce  us  to  surrender  our  view  of  the  matter.  We  recognise 
the  same  principle  acting  in  this  prophetess  as  in  the  fiavTLK^  of  the  ancients,  and  in  their 
oracles,  in  which  certainly  not  everything  can  be  accounted  as  a  deception.  That  from 
our  well-established  position,  which  is  neither  that  of  crude  supematuralism,  nor  that  of 
Dr.  Baur's  rationalism,  we  are  fully  justified  in  distinguishing  between  the  objective  and 
subjective  in  the  account,  we  need  not  point  out  after  the  foregoing  investigations. 

f  On  the  common  notion  of  the  people,  that  the  Pythian  Apollo  took  possession  of 
such  tyyaarpi/ivOovg  or  Trvdoivaci  ^^^  spoke  through  their  mouth,  see  Plutarch,  De  D^, 
Oraculor,  c.  9.  Tcrtullian  describes  such  persons,  Apologet,  c.  23,  "  qui  de  Deo  pati  existi- 
mantur,  qui  anhelando  "  (i.  e.,  in  a  state  of  convulsive  agony,  in  which  the  person  feels 
himself  powerfully  impelled  as  b}*  a  strange  spirit,  with  a  hollow  voice)  "  pne&ntiir." 

J  Thus  the  oracles  of  the  ancients,  the  incubations,  and  similar  phenomena  in  the 
heaUienism  of  the  Society  Isles  in  the  South  Sea.  The  Priest  of  Oro,  the  God  of  War, 
uttered  oracles  in  an  ecstatic  state  of  violent  convulsions,  and,  after  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  could  not  again  put  himself  in  such  a  state.  See,  on  this  subject,  the  late 
interesting  accounts  of  this  mission  by  Ellis,  Bennet,  etc  In  contradiction  to  Baur's  in- 
terpretation of  my  words,  I  must  remark,  that  I  have  made  this  comparison  by  no  means 
in  reference  to  the  effects  resulting  from  a  conversion— >that  I  by  no  means  assumed  that 
the  female  in  question,  by  her  conversion,  had  lost  the  capability  of  putting  herself  into 
such  a  condition ;  but  my  only  point  of  comparison  was  this,  that,  generally,  tliat  capabil- 
ity mighi  be  lost 
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many  of  a  prophetess  bo  admired  by  the  people  might  have  availed  much 
to  draw  their  attention  to  the  new  doctrine ;  but  it  was  very  foreign 
from  Paul's  disposition  to  employ  or  endure  such  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
falsehood.  At  first,  he  did  not  concern  himself  about  the  exclamations 
of  the  slave.  But  as  she  persisted,  he  at  last  turned  to  her,  and  com- 
manded the  spirit  which  held  her  rational  and  moral  powers  in  bondage, 
to  come  out  of  her.  If  this  was  not  a  personal  evil  spirit,  still  it  was  the 
ascendancy  of  an  ungodly  spirit.  That  which  constitutes  man  a  free 
agent,  and  which  ought  to  rule  over  the  tendencies  and  powers  of  his 
nature,  was  here  held  in  subjection  to  them.*  And  by  the  divine  power 
of  that  Saviour  who  had  restored  peace  and  harmony  to  the  distracted 
Bouls  of  demoniacs,  this  woman  was  also  rescued  from  the  power  of  such 
an  nngodlike  spirit,  and  could  never  again  be  brought  into  thai  state. 
When,  therefore,  the  slave  could  no  longer  practise  her  arts  of  sooth- 
saying, her  masters  saw  themselves  deprived  of  the  gains  which  ihey  had 
hitherto  obtained  from  this  source.  Enraged,  they  seized  Paul  and  Silas, 
and  accused  them  before  the  civil  authorities,  the  Duumvirs,f  as  turbu- 

*  We  havo  no  certain  marks  which  will  eaablo  us  to  determine  in  what  light  Paul 
viewed  the  phenomenon.  It  might  be  (though  we  cannot  decide  with  certainty)  that  he* 
gave  to  the  heathen  notion,  that  the  spirit  of  Apollo  animated  this  person,  a  Jewish  form, 
that  an  evil  spirit  or  demon  possessed  her.  In  tliis  case,  he  followed  the  universally 
received  notion,  without  reflecting  at  the  moment  any  further  upon  it,  for  this  subject 
belonging  to  the  higher  philosophy  of  nature,  was  far  from  liis  thoughts.  lie  directed  his 
attention  only  to^o  moral  grounds  of  the  phenomenon.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Spurit 
of  truth  who  was  promised  to  him  as  an  apostle,  guided  him  in  this  instance  to  the  know- 
ledge of  all  the  truth  which  Christ  appeared  on  earth  to  announce,  to  a  knowledge  of 
every  thing  essential  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  By  this  Spirit  he  discerned  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  reign  of  evil  in  this  phenomenon  ;  and  if  an  invisible  power  also  is  here 
thought  to  be  operating,  yet  what  is  natural  in  the  causes  and  symptoms  is  not  thereby 
excluded,  even  as  the  natural  does  not  exclude  the  supernatural.  Compare  the  admirable 
remarks  of  my  friend  Twesten  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Dogmatik^  p.  355,  and  what  is 
eaid  on  demoniacs  in  my  Life  of  Christ.  This  Spirit  gave  Paul  the  confident  belief  that  aa 
Christ  bad  conquered  and  rendered  powerless  the  kingdom  of  evil,  so  by  his  divine  power 
every  thing  which  belonged  to  this  kingdom  might  henceforth  be  overcome.  In  tbis  faith, 
be  spoke  full  of  divine  confidence,  and  his  word  took  efiect  in  proportion  to  his  faith.  But 
in  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the  declarations  of  the  apostle  respecting  him,  I  find  no  ground 
lor  admitting,  that  with  this  light  of  his  Christian  consciousness,  an  error  in  a  question 
which  did  not  affect  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  belonged  to  a  different  and  lower  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  could  by  no  possibiUty  have  existed  ;  a  question,  such  as  whether  we 
are  to  consider  this  as  a  phenomenon  explicable  from  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  its  na- 
tural powers  and  connexion  with  a  bodily  organization,  or  an  efiect  of  a  possession  by  a 
personal  evil  spirit  What  Dr.  Baur  has  said  agdinst  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this  trans- 
action, may  appear  well-founded  from  the  stand-point  of  his  arbitrary  aui^tU^  which  is  very 
convenient  to  this  whole  party  for  the  contradiction  of  what  will  not  suit  their  presuppo* 
aitionst  but  which  will  be  at  once  dismissed  by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into 
the  connexion  of  the  idea  presented. 

f  The  name  arpoTTiyol  which  is  used  in  the  Acts  to  designate  these  magistrates,  was 
anciently  employed  in  the  smaller  Greek  cities  to  designate  the  supreme  authorities.  See 
AristoUes  Politic^  L  vil  a  3,  ed.  Bekker,  vol  ii.  p.  1322,  "  In  these  small  cities  there  was 
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lent  Jews,  who  were  attempting  to  introduce  Jewish  religious  practices 
into  the  Roman  colony,  which  was  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws,  though 
the  right  w^as  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  of  practising  their  national  cultus 
for  themselves  without  molestation.  After  they  had  been  publicly 
scourged  witliout  further  examination,  they  were  cast  into  prison.  The 
feeling  of  public  ignominy  and  of  bodily  pain,  confinement  in  a  gloomy 
prison,  where  their  feet  were  stretched  in  a  painful  manner,  and  fastened 
in  the  stocks  (neryw*),*  and  the  expectation  of  the  ill-treatment  which 
might  yet  await  them — all  this  could  not  depress  their  souls ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  rather  elevated  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were 
enduring  reproach  and  pain  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  About  midnight 
they  united  in  offering  prayer  and  praise  to  God,f  *  when  an  earthquake 
shook  the  walls  of  their  prison.  The  doors  flew  open,  and  the  fetters  of 
the  prisoners  were  loosened.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  was  seized  with 
the  greatest  alarm,  believing  that  the  prisoners  had  escaped ;  but  Paul 
and  Silas  calmed  his  fears.  This  earthquake  which  gave  the  prisoners  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  their  liberty — their  refusing  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity — their  serenity  and  confidence  under  so  many  suffer- 
ings— all  combined  to  make  them  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
jailor  as  beings  of  a  higher  order.  He  fell  at  their  feet,  and  calling  to 
mind  what  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Paul  and  Silas  respecting  the 
way  of  salvation  announced  by  them,  addressed  them  in  their  own  words : 
what  then  must  he  do  to  attain  salvation  ?  His  whole  family  assembled 
to  hear  the  answer,  and  it  was  a  joyful  morning  for  all.  Whether  the 
Duumvirs  had  become  more  fkvorably  disposed  by  what^hey  had  learnt 
in  the  mean  time  respecting  the  prisoners,  or  that  the  jailor's  report  had 
made  an  impression  upon  them,  they  authorized  him  to  say  that  Paul  and 
Silas  might  depart.|     Had  any  thing  fanatical  mingled  with  that  blessed 

one  mler  for  everything,  called  chief  magistrate  (strategos)  and  polemarch  :**  (iy  ral^ 
lUxpaJc  froXeoi  fiia  izept  nuvrov  {itpx^'  Ka?Mvai  6i  orparrjyodc  koI  iro^fidpxovc.) 

*  TerluUian  ad  Mar3rtres,  a  2.  "  The  foot  feels  nothing  in  the  stocks  when  the  aoul  is 
in  heaven."    (Nihil  crus  sentit  in  neryo,  quum  animos  in  ccelo  est) 

f  I  iQUst  denj  the  charge  brought  against  me  by  Baur,  p.  151,  that  I  have  vidently 
perverted  the  words  of  the  Acts,  where  the  earthquake  is  represented  as  the  effect  of 
prayer.  I  have  to  do  here  only  with  the  historical,  perceptible  connexion  of  cansea.  The 
effect  of  prayer  lies  beyond  this ;  but  it  need  not  exclude  a  natural  connexion  of  oausoa. 
When  a  result  is  presented  as  the  effect  of  prayer,  nothing  is  thereby  determined  as  to 
Jujw  the  result  was  procured,  whether  God  worked  through  natural  causes,  or  by  a  mirade. 
From  the  point  of  view  with  which  I  have  here  to  do^  neither  prayer,  nor  still  less  the  effect 
procured  by  prayer,  comes  properly  under  notice. 

X  According  to  Baur,  p.  162,  the  person  who  fabricated  this  narrative  in  order  to  exalt 
the  apostle  Paul  above  Peter,  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  only  the  impression  of  the 
earthquake  as  a  supernatural  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoners  had  induced  the 
Duumvirs  to  act  as  they  did,  which,  if  it  were  so,  would  certainly  bo  an  internal  mark  of 
improbability.  But  truly,  whoever  made  it  his  business  so  to  magnify  his  heroes,  and  to 
set  everything  in  the  light  of  the  wonderful,  would  not  have  expressed  himself  so  vaguely 
that  a  reader  could  only  guess  at  such  u  connexion,  but  would  have  set  the  point  of  TidW 
in  which  the  transaction  was  to  be  regarded,  distinctly  before  his  readers. 
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inspiration  which  enabled  Paul  to  endure  all  shame  and  all  suffering  for 
the  cause  of  the  Lord,  he  certainly  would  have  done  nothing  to  escape 
disgrace,  though  it  might  have  been  without  injury  and  to  the  advantage 
of  his  caUing,  or  to  obtain  an  apology  to  which  his  civil  privileges 
entitled  him,  for  the  unmerited  treatment  he  had  received.  How  far 
were  his  sentiments  from  what  in  later  times  the  morals  of  monkery  have 
called  humility  !  Appealing  to  his  civil  rights,*  he  obliged  the  Duum- 
virs, who  were  not  justified  in  treating  a  Roman  citizenf  so  ignomini- 
onsly,  to  come  to  the  prison,  and,  as  an  attestation  of  his  innocence,  with 
their  own  lips  to  release  |  him  and  his  companion.  They  now  betook 
themselves  to  the  house  of  Lydia,  where  the  other  Christians  of  the  city 
were  assembled,  and  spoke  the  last  words  of  encouragement  and  exhorta- 
tion. They  then  quitted  the  place,  but  Luke  and  Timothy,  who  had  not 
been  included  in  the  persecution,  stayed  behind  in  peace.§  It  is  easily 
explained  how  Timothy  on  account  of  his  youth,  since  he  took  but  little 
part  in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  escaped  the  persecutions  from 
which  Paul  and  Silas  suffered,  and  could  therefore  remain  without 
danger  at  Philippi. 

Bat  when  Baur,  in  reference  to  our  filling  up  of  the  connexioD,  thinks  that  so  import- 
ant a  circumstance  could  not  possibly  be  passed  over  by  a  fitithful  historian,  we  shall 
certainly  g^nt  that  he  would  have  given  such  an  explanation  if  ho  had  been  a  prag- 
matical narrator,  and  had  placed  himself  altogether  on  the  stand-point  of  his  readers, 
and  had  made  a  point  of  telling  them  all  they  wished  to  know.  But  this  is  not  the 
case ;  the  narrator's  only  concern  was  what  the  Duumvirs  did,  not  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  so  to  act 

♦  See  the  well-known  words  of  Cicero,  Act.  II  in  Verrem,  v.  67.  "  Jam  iJla  vox  e« 
imploratio  civis  Eomantis  sum^  quae  sa^pe  multis  in  ultimis  terns  opem  inter  barbaros  ei 
aalutem  attulit**  Thai  utterance  and  appeal^  ^^  I  am  a  Roman  citizen,^^  which  has  often  «i 
remote  landSy  among  barbarians^  brought  succor  and  safety, 

f  How  Paul's  father  obtained  the  Roman  citizenship  we  know  not.  We  have  no  ground 
for  assuming,  that  Paul  was  indebted  for  it  to  bis  being  bom  at  Tarsus ;  for  though  Dio 
Chrysoetom,  in  his  second  Xoyo^  TapaiKd^,  vol.  ii.  ed.  Reiske,  p.  36,  mentions  several 
privileges  which  the  Emperor  Augustus  had  granted  to  the  city  of  Tarsus  as  a  reward  for 
its  fidelity  in  the  civil  wars,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Roman  citizenship  was  one  of 
them,  and  allowing  it  to  have  been  so,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  have  been 
conferred  on  a  foreign  Jewish  family,  to  which  Paul  belonged.  Silas  also  must  have 
obtained  by  some  means  the  right  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

f  Baur  finds  it  improbable  that  Paul  did  not,  in  this  case,  appeal  earlier  to  his  civil 
rights,  since  he  might  thus  at  the  beginning  have  avoided  everything  that  had  be&Ilen 
them.  But  in  the  tumultuous  confusion  of  the  transaction  Paul  might  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  protest  against  the  violation  of  his  right  of  citizenship.  In  a  Roman  colony, 
little  courtesy  would  be  likely  to  be  paid  to  two  Jews  charged  with  violating  the  law  by 
religious  proselyting.  That  Paul  thrice  sufiTered  punishment  to  which  he  was  not  subject 
according  to  Roman  law,  appears  from  his  own  words,  2  Cor.  xi.  25 ;  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  in  any  one  of  these  cases  he  would  have  submitted  to  such  ignominious 
treatment,  if  by  appealing  to  his  civil  rights  ho  could  have  avoided  it. 

§  Timothy  rejoined  Paul  at  Thessalonica  or  Bensa ;  and  Luke  at  a  later  period ;  in 
whk;h  case,  not  Timothy  alone  is  to  be  thought  of  as  the  one  speaking  in  the  first  person. 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts. 
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Paul  left  in  Philippi  a  church  full  of  faith  and  zeal,  who  shortly 
after  gave  a  proof  of  their  affectionate  concern  for  him  by  sending  con- 
tributions for  his  maintenance,  though  he  never  sought  for  such  gifts,  bat 
supported  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands. 

Paul  and  Silas  now  directed  their  course  to  Thessalonica,  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  the  largest  city  of  Macedonia,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable traffic,  where  many  Jews  resided.  Here  they  found  a  syna- 
gogue, which  for  three  weeks  Paul  visited  on  the  Sabbath ;  the  hearts  of 
many  proselytes  were  won  by  his  addresses  ;  and  through  them  a  way 
was  opened  for  publishing  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  in  the  city. 
From  what  Paul  says  in  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10 ;  ii.  10,  11,*  we  find  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  addressing  the  proselytes  only  once  a  week  at  the 
meetings  of  the  synagogue ;  his  preaching  would  then  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  small  number  of  Gentiles  who  belonged  to  the  proselytes. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  synagogue,  he  could  adopt  only  such  a  method 
and  form  of  address  as  suited  the  views  of  the  Jews ;  he  must  have 
assamed  many  things,  and  many  topics  he  could  not  have  developed,  which 
required  to  be  fully  discussed,  in  order  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies 
of  the  heathen.  But  he  knew,  as  we  see  from  several  examples,  how  to 
distinguish  between  the  different  views  and  wants  of  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  hence,  we  may  presume,  that  he  found  opportunities  to  adapt 
himself  to  these  differences.  It  is  certain  that  the  Gentiles,  whose  atten- 
tion was  awakened  by  the  proselytes,  soon  assembled  in  various  places 
to  hear  him,  and  from  them  chiefly  a  church  was  formed,  professing  faith 
in  the  one  living  God,  as  well  as  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 

Agreeably  to  the  declarations  of  Christ  Matt.  x.  10,  (compared  with 
1  Cor.  ix.  14),  Paul  recognised  the  justice  of  the  requirement,  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  should  be  furnished  by  those 
for  whom  they  expended  their  whole  strength  and  activity,  and  on  whom 
they  thus  conferred  the  highest  benefit.  But  since  he  was  conscious  that 
in  one  point  he  was  inferior  to  the  other  apostles,  not  having  at  first 
joined  himself  voluntarily  to  the  Redeemer,  but  having  been  by  the  di- 
vine grace,  as  it  were  against  his  will,  transformed  from  a  violent  perse- 
cutor of  the  church  into  an  apostle,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  a 
right  belonging  to  the  apostolic  office,  in  order  to  evince  his  readiness 
and  delight  in  the  calling  which  was  laid  upon  him  by  a  higher  necessity ; 
(1  Cor.  ix.  16-18).  Thus  also  he  found  the  means  of  promoting  his 
apostolic  labors  among  the  heathen ;  for  a  ministry  so  manifestly  disin- 
terested, sacrificing  every  thing  for  the  good  of  others,  and  undergoing 
all  toils  and  deprivations,  must  have  won  the  confidence  of  many,  even 

*  Scbrader,  in  his  Chronological  Remarks,  p.  95,  thinks  that  these  passages  caDnoi 
possibly  refer  to  PauVs  first  visit  to  Thessalonica,  which  must  have  been  a  very  short  one. 
But  there  seems  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition,  that  a  man  of  sucn  zeal  and  inde- 
fisiUgable  activity  in  his  calling,  would  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  weeks  effect  so  much, 
and  leave  behind  him  so  vivid  an  impression  of  his  character  and  conduct  as  is  implied  in 
these  passagesL 
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of  those  who  otherwise  were  disposed  to  saspect  selfish  motives  in  a  zeal 
for  the  best  interests  of  others  which  they  could  not  appreciate.  He 
must  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  remove  every  pretext  for  such  a 
suspicion,  because  the  conduct  of  many  Jews  who  were  active  in  making 
proselytes,  was  calculated  to  cast  such  an  imputation  on  the  Jewish 
teachers  in  general.  The  other  apostles  in  their  youth  had  earned  their 
livelihood  by  a  regular  employment,  but  yet  one  which  they  could  not 
follow  in  every  place ;  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  though  destined  to  be  a 
Jewish  theologian,  yet  according  to  the  maxims  prevalent  in  the  Jewish 
schools,*  along  with  the  study  of  the  law,  had  learned  the  art  of  tent- 
making  ;  and  he  easily  gained  a  maintenance  by  this  handicraft,  wherever 
he  went,  on  account  of  the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  East,  and  the  man- 
ifold occasions  on  which  tentsf  were  used.  While  anxiety  for  the  spirit- 
ual wants  of  the  heathen  and  the  new  converts  to  Christianity  wholly 
occupied  his  mind,  he  was  forced  to  employ  the  night  in  earning  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his  companions  (1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  Acts 
XX.  84),  excepting  as  far  as  he  obtained  some  relief  by  the  affectionate 
voluntary  offerings  of  tlie  church  at  Philippi.  Phil.  iv.  16.  But  to  him 
it  was  happiness  to  give  to  others  without  receiving  anything  in  return 
from  them  ;  from  his  own  experience  he  knew  the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
words,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."     Acts  xx.  35. 

The  apostle  not  only  publicly  addressed  the  church,  but  visited  indi- 
viduals in  their  families,  and  impressed  on  their  hearts  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  gospel  in  private  conversations,  or  warned  them  of  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  the  Christian  life.|  He  endeavored  to  cherish  the 
hopes  of  believers  under  the  sufferings  of  their  earthly  life,  by  pointing 
them  to  the  period  when  Christ  would  come  again  to  bring  his  kingdom 
among  mankind  to  a  victorious  consummation.  And  we  have  already 
pointed  out  how  near  this  decisive  event  must  have  appeared  to  the  apos- 

♦  In  the  Pirke  ATOth,  c.  2,  §  2,  T*??  ti")!  &?  rrjVft  n^teVn  nfcj,  "Beautiftil  is  the 
study  of  the  law  with  an  earthly  employment,  bj  which  a  man  gains  his  livelihood  ;'*  and 
the  reason  alleged  is,  that  both  together  are  preventives  of  sin,  but  in  their  absence,  the 
goal  is  easfly  rained,  and  sin  finds  entrance.  And  thus  as  in  monasteries,  occupation  bj 
manual  labor  had  for  its  object,  not  simply  to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the  body, 
but  also  to  prevent  sensuality  from  mingling  with  higher  spiritual  employments. 

f  Phik)  de  Yictimis,  836,  ed.  Franco^  "  The  hair  and  skins  of  goats,  woven  and  sewed 
together,  make  movable  tents  for  travellers,  and  especially  for  those  engaged  in  military 
oflairs,"  alyuv  di  al  rpixeCf  ai  dopal  avw^ivofievai  re  koI  av/tftanrofievaif  i^pijrdl  yeyova- 
Oiv  dSoinapoi^  oUiai  Kal  fidXiara  toi^  iv  aTpareiai^,  This  indicates,  though  it  does  not 
prove,  that  Paul  chose  this  occupation  from  its  being  one  for  which  his  native  country  was 
celebrated ;  hence,  too,  we  read  of  (entoria  CilicvML 

\  We  do  not  see  why  the  exhortations  and  warnings  given  to  the  Christians  at  Thes- 
salonica,  to  which  Paul  appeals  in  both  his  Epistles,  might  not  have  been  communicated 
daring  bis  first  residence  among  them  ,*  for  would  not  Paul's  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
hamaa  nature,  foresee  the  dangers  likely  to  arise,  and  endeavor  to  fortify  his  disciples 
against  them  7  Schrader's  argument  deduced  from  this  circumstance,  against  the  dates 
oommonlj  oOiMrsd  to  tbese  two  EpistleSi  is  not,  therefore,  very  weighty. 
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tolic  view.  Under  the  Bufferings  and  shame  which  he  endured  at  Phil- 
ippi,  the  anticipation  of  this  divine  triumph  inspired  him  all  the  more. 
Filled  with  these  sentiments,  he  came  to  Thessalonica,  and  with  an  ele- 
vation of  feeling,  which  naturally  communicated  itself  to  other  minds, 
he  testified  of  the  hope  that  animated  him,  and  raised  him  above  all 
earthly  sufferings.  But  as  his  inspiration  was  far  removed  from  every 
mixture  of  that  fanaticism,  which  cannot  separate  the  subjective  feeling 
and  mental  views  from  what  belongs  to  faith  and  the  confidence  of 
faith,  he  by  no  means  spoke  of  the  nearness  of  that  great  event  as  ab- 
solutely determined ;  he  adhered  with  modest  sobriety  to  the  saying  of 
the  Lord,  that  *'  it  was  not  for  men  to  know  the  times  and  seasons." 
And  with  apostolic  discretion  he  endeavored  to  warn  the  new  converts 
lest,  by  filling  their  imaginations  with  visions  of  the  felicity  of  the  ap- 
proaching reign  of  Christ,  and  wrapping  themselves  in  pleasing  dreams, 
they  should  forget  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  future,  and  for  the 
impending  conflict.  He  foretold  them  that  they  had  still  many  sufferings 
and  many  struggles  to  endure,  before  they  could  attain  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  blessedness  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Though  the  apostle,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  meritorious 
works  and  moral  self-sufficiency  advanced  by  Judaizing  teachers,  ear- 
nestly set  forth  the  doctrine  of  justification,  not  by  human  works  which 
are  ever  defective,  but  by  appropriating  the  grace  of  redemption  through 
faith  alone ;  yet  he  also  deemed  it  of  importance  to  warn  the  new  con- 
verts against  another  misapprehension  to  which  a  superficial  conversion, 
or  a  confusion  of  the  common  Jewish  notions  of  faith  with  the  Pauline, 
might  expose  them  ;  namely,  the  false  representation  of  those  who  held 
that  a  renunciation  of  idolatry,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  Without  the  life-transforming  influence  of  such  a  conviction, 
was  sufficient  to  place  them  on  a  better  footing  than  the  heathen,  and  to 
secure  them  from  the  divine  judgments  that  threatened  the  heathen 
world.*  He  often  charged  them  most  impressively,  to  manifest  in  the 
habitual  tenor  of  their  lives  the  change  effected  in  their  hearts  by  the 
gospel;  and  declared  that  their  criminality  would  be  aggravated,  if, 
after  they  had  been  devoted  to  God  by  redemption  and  baptism  to  serve 
him  with  a  holy  life,  they  returned  to  their  former  vices,  and  thus  de- 
filed their  bodies  and  souls  which  had  been  made  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     1  Thess.  iv.  8  ;  ii.  12. 

But  the  speedy  and  cordial  reception  which  the  gospel  met  with 
among  the  Gentiles,  roused  the  fanatical  fury  and  zealotry  of  many  Jews, 
who  had  already  been  exasperated  by  the  apostle's  discourse  in  the  syna- 

®  These  are  the  "  vain  words,"  Kevot  XSyoi^  Epb.  v.  6,  of  which  Paul  thought  it  ne- 
cessary so  solemnly  to  warn  the  Gentile  Christians.  Hence,  warning  them  against  such  a 
superficial  Christianity,  he  reminds  them  that  every  vicious  person  resembles  an  idolater^ 
and  would  be  equally  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  not  merely  for  idolatry, 
but  for  every  unsubdued  vioe,  unbeh'evers  would  be  exposed  to  the  divine  condemiutioii. 
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gogue.  They  stirred  up  some  of  the  common  people  who  forced  their 
way  into  the  house  of  Jason  a  Christian,  where  Paul  was  staying.  But 
as  they  did  not  find  the  apostle,  they  dragged  Jason  and  some  other 
Christians  before  the  judgment-seat.  As  on  this  occasion  the  persecu- 
tion originated  with  the  Jews,  who  merely  employed  the  Gentiles  as 
their  tools,  the  accusation  brought  against  the  publishers  of  the  new  doc- 
trine was  not  the  same  as  that  made  at  Philippi ;  they  were  not  charged, 
as  in  other  cases,  with  having  disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  peaceful  exer- 
cise of  their  own  mode  of  worship  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  laws.* 
As  Paul  had  labored  here  for  the  most  part  among  the  Gentiles,  the 
grounds  were  too  slight  for  supporting  such  an  accusation,  especially  as 
the  civil  authorities  were  not  predisposed  to  receive  it.  At  this  time,  a 
political  accusation,  the  crimen  niajestatiSy  was  likely  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful, a  device  that  was  often  employed  in  a  similar  way,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, by  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  Paul  had  spoken  much  at 
Thessalonica  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  which  believers 
already  belonged  ;  and  by  distorting  his  expressions,  the  accusation  was 
rendered  plausible.  He  instigated  people  (it  was  averred)  to  acknowl- 
edge one  Jesus  as  supreme  ruler  instead  of  Caesar.  But  the  authorities, 
when  they  saw  the  persons  before  them  who  were  charged  with  being 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  could  not  credit  such  an  accusation ;  and 
after  Jason  and  his  friends  had  given  security  that  there  should  be  no 
violation  of  the  pubhc  peace,  and  that  those  persons  who  had  been  the 
alleged  causes  of  this  disturbance  should  soon  leave  the  city,  they  were 
dismissed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Paul  and  Silas  left  the  city,  after  a 
lesidence  of  three  or  four  weeks.  As  Paul  could  not  remain  there  as 
long  as  the  necessities  of  the  newly  formed  church  required,  his  anxiety 
was  awakened  on  its  behalf,  since  he  foresaw  that  it  would  have  to  en- 
dure much  persecution  from  the  Gentiles  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews. 
He  had  formed,  therefore,  the  intention  of  returning  thither  as  soon  as 
the  first  storm  of  the  popular  fury  had  subsided ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18.    Possibly 


*  Baur  imagioes  (p.  482)  that  he  has  detected  something  uDhistorical  in  Acts  xviL  6. , 
"  How  could  it  be  said  of  Paul  and  his  companion*^  since  it  was  for  the  first  time  they  had 
visited  thqse  parts,  that  thej  had  thrown  the  '  whole  world '  (oiKovfievri)  into  confusion  7" 
But  is  it  not  natural,  that  impassioned  accusers,  who  wished  to  make  the  most  of  the  ob- 
ject that  roused  their  enmitj,  should  use  the  language  of  exaggeration  7  Baur  sajs  fai^ 
ther,  "  What  a  long  time  intervened  before  Christianity  appeared  so  politically  dangerous 
to  the  Romans  as  is  implied  in  the  words  '  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Csssar*  (uTrevavrt," 
fto.)  Certainly  it  was  a  long  interval  before  Christianity  appeared  as  a  religion  dangerous 
to  the  state  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  so  esteemed  in  the  second  century.  But  it  was 
something  quite  different  when  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  perverted 
into  a  design  to  establish  a  worldly  kingdom,  and  to  set  up  another  ruler  against  the 
Roman  Emperor.  Such  an  accusation  had  already  been  made  against  Jesus  himself^  and 
in  the  first  age  of  Christianity  no  other  could  be  found.  At  a  later  period,  quite  different 
•ocosatioDS  were  brought  agamst  the  Christians  as  viewed  from  the  Roman  civil  law. 
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he  left  Timothy  behind,*  who  had  not  been  an  object  of  persecution,  an* 
less  he  met  him  first  at  Bercea,  after  leaving  Philippi.  Paul  and  Silas 
now  proceeded  to  BeroBa;  a  town  about  ten  miles  di8tant,  where  they 
met  with  a  better  reception  from  the  Jews ;  the  gospel  here  found  ac- 
ceptance also  with  the  Gentiles ;  but  a  tumult  raised  by  Jews  from  Thes- 
aalonica  forced  Paul  to  leave  the  place  almost  immediately.  Accom- 
panied by  some  believers  from  Beroea,  he  then  directed  his  course  to 
Athens.f 

Though  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  apostle's  labors  at 
Athens  were  at  first  inconsiderable,  yet  his  appearance  in  this  city  (which 
in  a  different  sense  from  Rome  might  be  called  the  metropolis  of  the 
world),  was  in  real  importance  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble signs  of  the  new  spintual  creation.  A  herald  of  that  divine  doctrine 
which,  fraught  with  divine  power,  was  destined  to  change  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  ancient  world,  Paul  came  to  Athens,  the  parent  of 
Orecian  culture  and  philosophy ;  the  city  to  which,  as  the  grecian  ele- 
ment had  imbued  the  culture  of  the  West,  the  whole  Roman  world  was 
indebted  for  its  mental  advancement;  which  also  was  the  central  point  of 
the  Grecian  religion,  where  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  all  that  be- 
longed to  ancient  Hellas,  not  excepting  its  idolatry,  retained  a  firm  hold 
till  the  fourth  century.  Zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  gods,  each  one  of  whom 
had  here  his  temple  and  his  altars,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  master- 
pieces of  art,  rendered  Athens  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world.J 
It  was  at  first  Paul's  intention  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Tlm- 
'  othy  before  he  entered  on  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  as  by  his  com- 
panions who  had  returned  to  Beroea  he  had  sent  word  for  them  to  fol- 
low him  as  soon  as  possible.  But  when  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by 
the  statues,  and  altars,  and  temples  of  the  gods,  and  works  of  art,  by 
which  the  honor  due  to  the  living  God  alone  was  transferred  to 

*  Siooe  the  depariare  of  Timothy  is  not  mentioned,  Acts  xyii.  10. 

f  It  is  doubtful  whether  Paol  went  bj  land  or  bj  sea  to  Athens ;  the  i^  in  Acts  xril 
14,  maj  be  understood  simply  as  marking  the  direction  of  his  route.  See  Winer's  Gram- 
matikf  3d  ed.  p.  498.  (6th  ed.  p.  644 ;  Eng.  tr.  p.  640.)  Beroea  lay  near  the  sea,  and 
this  way  was  the  shortest  But  the  6g  may  also  signify,  that  thoy  took  at  first  their  course 
towards  the  sea,  in  order  to  mislead  the  Jews  (who  expected  them  to  come  that  way,  and 
were  lying  in  wait  for  Paul  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  port),  and  afterwards  pursued  their 
Journey  by  land.  So  we  find  on  another  occasion,  when  Paul  was  about  to  sail  from 
Corinth  to  Asia  Minor,  he  found  himself  in  danger  from  the  plots  of  the  Jews,  and  pre- 
ferred going  by  land ;  Acts  xx.  3.  The  first  interpretation  appears  to  be  the  simplest  and 
most  favored  by  the  context.  The  io{  adopted  by  Lachmann  [and  Tischendorf;  Lips. 
1S41]  appears  to  have  arisen  firora  a  gloss. 

X  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  (in  Philostratus)  calls  the  Athenians  "  sacriflcera^*'  ^iXoOvroL 
Pausanias  ascribes  to  them  (A^ic,  i.  17),  rd  e/c  6em>c  evaefietv  (SAAqv  irXioVf  (a  surpassing 
of  others  in  their  reverence  for  the  Gods ;)  and  (c  24),  rd  nepiaoorepov  r^r  elc  rd,  dela  airov- 
A^,  (excess  of  seal  for  divine  things.)  In  the  religious  system  of  the  Athenians,  there  was 
a  peculiar  refinement  of  moral  sentiment^  for  they  alone  among  the  Greeks  erected  an 
altar  to  Hty,  iXtof,  as  a  divinity. 
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oreatores  of  the  imagination,  he  could  not  withstand  the  impulse  of  holy 
seal,  to  testify  of  Him  who  called  erring  men  to  repentance  and  offered 
them  salvation.  He  spoke  in  the  synagogue  to  the  Jews  and  Proselytes, 
but  did  not  wait,  as  in  other  cities  till  a  way  was  opened  by  their  means 
for  publishing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen. 

From  ancient  times  it  was  customary  at  Athens  for  people  to  meet 
together  under  covered  porticoes  in  public  places,  to  converse  with  one 
another  on  matters  of  all  kinds,  trifling  or  important ;  and  then,  as  in 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  groups  of  persons  might  be  met  with  in  the 
market,  collected  together  merely  to  hear  of  something  new.*  Accord- 
ingly, Paul  made  it  his  business  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
passers-by,  in  hopes  of  turning  their  attention  to  the  most  important 
concern  of  man.  Tlie  sentiments  with  which  he  was  inspired  had  noth- 
ing in  common  witli  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fanatic,  who  is  unable  to 
transport  himself  from  his  own  peculiar  state  of  feeling  to  the  posi- 
tion of  others,  hi  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  obstacles 
that  oppose  their  reception  of  what  he  holds  with  absolute  certainty  as 
truth.  Paul  knew,  indeed,  as  he  himself  says,  that  the  preaching  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  must  appear  to  the  wise  men  of  the  world  as  foolish- 
ness, until  they  became  fools,  that  is,  until  they  were  convinced  of  the 
insufficiency  of  their  wisdom  in  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  religious  wants ;  1  Cor.  i.  28  ;  iii. 
18.  But  he  was  not  ashamed,  as  he  also  affirms,  to  testify  to  the  wise 
and  the  unwise,  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  of  what  he  knew 
from  his  own  experience  to  be  the  power  of  God  to  save  those  that 
believe ;  Rom.  L  1 6.  The  market  to  which  he  resorted  was  near  a  portico 
of  the  philosophers.  Here  he  met  with  philosophers  of  the  Epicurean 
and  Stoic  schools.  If  we  reflect  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  Stoics 
to  the  Epicureans,  that  the  former  acknowledged  something  divine  as 
the  animating  principle  in  the  universe  and  in  human  nature,  that  they 
were  inspired  with  an  ideal  founded  in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  that 
they  recognised  man's  religious  wants  and  the  traditions  that  bore  testi- 
mony to  it ; — while  on  the  other  hand,  the  lattery  though  they  did  not 
absolutely  do  away  with  the  belief  in  the  gods,  reduced  it  to  something 
inert,  non-essential,  and  superfluous ;  that  they  represented  pleasure  as 
the  highest  aim  of  human  pursuit,  and  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
ridicule  the  existing  religions  as  the  offspring  of  human  weakness  and  the 
spectral  creations  of  fear ;  we  might  from  such  a  contrast  infer  that  the 
Stoics  made  a  much  nearer  approach  to  Christianity  than  the  Epicureans. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  former  would  give  a  more  favorable  recep- 
tion to  the  gospel  than  the  latter,  for  their  vain  notion  of  moral  self- 

•  Ab  Demosthenes  reproadies  them  in  his  oration  against  the  epistle  of  Philip;  ^/leZf 
d^  oM^  irotvwre^  hOuSe  KadrineOa  koX  nwOavofievoi  Kard  r^v  dyopdv,  el  ri  Xeytrai  veu- 
repov.  (We  sit  here  doing  nothing,  and  inquire  along  the  market  if  there  is  anything  new 
afloat);  Acts  xvil  21. 
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sufficiency  was  diametrically  opposed  to  a  doctriDe  which  inculcated 
repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  grace,  and  justification  by  faith.  Their 
supreme  God — the  impersonal,  eternal  reason  pervading  the  univei*se — 
was  something  very  different  from  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Father 
full  of  love  whom  the  gospel  reveals,  and  who  must  have  appeared  to  the 
Stoics  as  far  too  human  a  being  ;  and  both  parties  agreed  in  the  Grecian 
pride  of  philosophy,  which  would  look  down  on  a  doctrine  appearing  in 
a  Jewish  garb,  and  not  developed  in  a  philosophic  form,  as  a  mere  out- 
landish superstition. 

The  derisive  designation  applied  by  the  Athenians  to  the  new  religion 
announced  by  Paul,  shows  plainly  what  he  made  the  chief  topic  of  his 
addresses,  and  by  what  method  he  handled  it.  He  did  not  begin  with 
the  Old  Testament,  as  if  he  had  been  instructing  Jews,  nor  represent 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  spoken  of  by  the  prophets.  Hence  his  hearers  were 
very  far  from  seeing  in  him  an  advocate  of  the  Jewish  religion.  He 
testified  of  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  accredited  by  God,  and  of  his 
reappearance  afler  being  raised  from  the  dead  to  an  existence  raised 
above  all  death,  as  a  pledge  of  the  same  eternal  life  for  all  who  were 
willing  to  accept  the  offered  salvation.  This  was  doctrine  adapted  to  the 
religious  wants  of  all.  The  Athenians  confined  themselves  to  what  the 
apostle  constantly  discoursed  of — Jesus  and  the  resurrection — without 
troubling  themselves  about  the  import  of  these.* 

Yet  many  among  those  who  gathered  around  the  apostle  during  his 
convereations,  were  at  least  pleased  to  hear  something  new ;  and  their 
curiosity  was  excited  to  hear  of  the  strange  divinity  whom  he  wished  to 
introduce,  and  to  be  informed  respecting  his  new  doctrine.  They  took 
him  to  the  hill,  where  the  first  tribunal  al  Athens,  the  Areopagus,  was 
accustomed  to  hold  its  sittings,  and  where  he  could  easily  find  a  spot 
suited  to  a  large  audience.f  The  discourse  of  Paul  on  this  occasion  is  a 
living  demonstration  of  his  apostolic  wisdom  and  eloquence :  we  here 
perceive  how  the  apostle  (to  use  his  own  language)  to  the  heathens 
became  a  heathen,  that  he  might  gain  the  heathens  to  Christianity. 

Inspired  by  feelings  that  were  implanted  from  youth  in  the  mind  of  a 
pious  Jew,  and  glowing  with  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  God,  Paul  must 
have  been  horror-struck  at  the  spectacle  of  the  idolatry  that  met  him 
wherever  he  tunied  his  eyes.  He  might  easily  have  been  betrayed  by 
his  feelings  into  intemperate  language.    And  it  evinced  no  ordinary  self* 

*  When  Baur  regards  this  whole  narrative  taken  from  the  life,  as  a  mere  fabrication 
made  with  deliberate  design,  I  need  only,  without  wearying  myself  and  inteUigciit  readers 
with  a  refutation  of  particulars,  since  the  same  game  is  constantly  repeated,  appeal  to 
what  I  have  already  said  against  this  whole  method,  which  makes  a  subjective  pragma- 
tism  out  of  an  objective  one. 

f  The  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  and  the  apostle*s  discourse  prove  that  he  did  not 
appear  as  an  accused  person  before  his  judges,  in  order  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charge  of  introducing  foreign  and  unlawful  religions,  reHigiones  pereffrina  ei  HUcUci.  The 
Athenians  did  not  view  the  subject  in  so  serious  a  light 
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denial  and  sel^command,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  expressions  of 
detestation,  instead  of  representing  the  whole  religion.^  system  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  Satanic  delusion,  he  appealed  to  the  truth  which  lay  at  its 
basis,  while  he  sought  to  awaken  in  his  hearers  the  primitive  conscious- 
ness of  God  which  was  only  repressed  by  the  power  of  sin,  and  thus 
aimed  at  leading  them  to  the  knowledge  of  that  Saviour  whom  he  came 
to  announce.  As  among  the  Jews,  in  whom  the  knowledge  of  God  had 
been  carried  by  divine  revelation  to  a  clear  and  pure  develoj)ment  of  the 
idea  of  the  Messiah,  he  could  appeal  to  the  national  history,  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  as  witnesses  of  Christ;  so  here  he  appealed  to  the  unde- 
niable anxiety  of  natural  religion  after  an  unknown  God.  He  began 
with  acknowledging  in  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Athenians  a  true  religious 
feeling,  though  erroneously  directed,  an  imdeniable  tending  of  the  mind 
towards  something  divine.*  He  begins  with  acknowledging  in  a  lauda- 
tory manner  the  strength  of  the  religious  sentiment  among  the  Athenians,! 

*  Kuch  depends  on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  ambiguous  word  deiaiSatfiuv^ 
'*  superstitious,"  Actsxvii.  22.  The  original  signification  of  this  word,  in  popular  usage, 
certainly  denoted  something  good — as  is  the  case  in  all  languages  with  words  which 
denote  the  fear  of  God  or  of  the  gods — the  feeling  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power, 
which,  if  we  analyse  the  religious  sentiment,  appears  to  be  its  original  element;  although 
it  is  not  exhaustive  of  all  wHich  belongs  to  the  essential  nature  of  theism,  and  although, 
witliout  the  addition  of  another  element,  it  may  give  rise  to  superstition  as  well  as  faith. 
Kow  BiDoe,  where  the  feeling  of  fear  (fieiXia  np^s  rb  daifi6vio%\,  Theophrast)  is  the  ruling 
determining  principle  in  the  conscience,  superstition  alone  can  be  the  result,  it  has  hap- 
pened that  this  word  has  been,  by  an  abuse  of  the  term,  applied  to  that  perversion  of 
religioos  sentiment  This  phraseology  was  then  prevalent  Thus  Plutarch  uses  the  word 
io  his  admirable  treatise  nepl  deKJidaifioviai  koI  udeorrjTogj  in  which  he  proceeds  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  source  of  superstition  is  that  mode  of  thinking  which  contemplates 
the  gods  only  as  objects  of  fear ;  but  he  errs  in  this  point,  that  ho  traces  the  origin  of  this 
morbid  tendency  to  a  wrong  direction  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Compare  the  pro- 
fimnd  remarks  of  Nitzsch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  religious  ideas  of  the  ancients.  The  word 
&etei6ai/iovia  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  one  other  passage,  Acts  xxv.  19, 
where  the  Roman  procurator  Festus,  speaking  to  the  Jewish  King  Agrippa  of  Judaism, 
could  not  intend  to  brand  it  as  superstition,  but  rather  used  the  word  as  a  general  designa- 
tion lor  a  foreign  religion.  lie  might,  however,  have  chosen  this  word,  although  not  with  a 
special  design,  yet  not  quite  accidentally,  as  one  which  was  suited  to  express  the  subjeC" 
tire  view  taken  by  the  Romans  of  Judaism.  But  Paul  certainly  used  the  word  in  a  good 
sense,  for  he  deduced  the  seeking  after  the  unknown  God,  which  he  doubtless  considered 
ss  something  good,  from  this  dcioidaifiovia^  so  prevalent  among  the  Athenians.  He  an- 
nounced himself  as  one  who  would  guide  their  Seiaidaifiovia^  not  rightly  conscious  of  its 
object  and  aim,  to  a  state  of  clear  self-consciousness,  by  a  revelation  of  the  object  to 
which  it  thus  ignorantly  tended.  Still  it  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  had  not  deeper 
leosons  (though  without  perhaps  reflecting  specially  upon  them)  for  using  the  word 
SetcidatfAovia,  instead  of  another  which  he  was  accustomed  to  use  as  the  designation  of 
pare  piety.  He  uses  the  term  eiaePtlv  immediately  afterwards,  where  it  plainly  indicates 
the  exercise  of  the  religious  sentiment  towards  the  true  God. 

f  In  the  comparative  Aeiaidaifiovearipovg,  a  reference  is  made  to  the  quality  which,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  used  to  be  attributed  to  the  Athenians  in  a  higher  degree  than 
to  all  the  other  Greeks^ — a  iact  which  the  apostle  would  easily  have  learned. 
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and  adducing  as  a  proof  of  it,  that  while  walking  amongst  their  saored 
edifices,  he  came  upon  an  altar  dedicated  to  an  unknown  God.* 

The  inscription,  certainly  as  understood  by  those  who  framed  it,  by  no 
means  proved  that  they  were  animated  with  the  conception  of  an  un- 
known God  exalted  above  all  other  gods ;  but  only  that  according  to 
their  belief  they  had  received  good  or  evil  from  some  unknown  god, 
and  this  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  completeness  of  their  worship, 
enters  into  the  very  essence  of  Polytheism,  since,  according  to  its  nature, 
it  may  include  an  infinity  of  objects.  But  Paul  cited  this  inscription, 
attaching  a  deeper  meaning  to  it,  to  make  it  a  point  of  connexion  f  for 
pointing  out  a  higher  but  indistinct  sentiment  lying  at  the  root  of  Poly- 
theism. Polytheism  proceeds  from  the  feeling  of  dependence  (whether 
founded  on  a  sense  of  benefits  conferred  or  of  evils  inflicted)  on  a  higher 

*  If  we  examine  with  care  all  the  acoouDts  of  antiquity,  and  compare  the  varioiui  phases 
of  polytheism,  wo  shall  find  no  sufficient  ground  for  denying  the  existence  of  an  altar  ac- 
tually bearing  tho  inscription  here  mentioned  by  Paul.  The  inscription,  as  he  cites  it,  and 
which  proves  his  fidelity  in  the  citation,  by  no  means  assorts  that  it  was  an  altar  to  the 
Unknown  God,  but  only  an  altar  dedicated  to  an  unknown  God.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  and  in  his  EpiHola 
ad  Magnum^  thus  cites  the  inscription  of  the  altar :  Diis  Asise  et  Europis  et  Libyae,  Dits 
ignotis  et  peregrinis,  (to  the  Gods  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Afiics,  to  the  unknown  and  for- 
eign gods) ;  and  be  thinks  that  Paul  may  have  modified  the  form  of  the  inscription  to  suH 
his  application  of  it  But  Jerome,  perhaps,  here  as  in  other  instances,  judged  too  supers 
ficially.  Several  ancient  writers  mention  the  altars  of  the  unknown  gods  at  Athens,  but 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  determine  the  form  of  the  inscription.  For  example ;  Pao- 
sanius,  AUic  L  4,  and  Eliac,  y.  14,  pDfioi  deuv  drofia^o/nEvuv  dyvuaruv^  (altars  of  the  ao* 
called  unknown  gods),  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  in  Philostratus,  vi ;  3,  where,  like  Paul,  he 
finds  in  the  style  of  the  inscription  an  evidence  of  the  pious  disposition  of  the  Athenians 
in  reference  to  divine  things,  that  they  had  erected  altars  even  to  unknown  gods ;  ao^po- 
vf.arepov  rb  nepl  nuvrov  BeCJv  ev  ?JyeiVy  xal  ravra  'kd^vi^aiVf  ol  Kal  dyvoamv  daifiovuv 
fiufiol  Ufyvvraty  (it  is  wiser  to  speak  well  of  all  the  gods,  especially  at  Athens,  wbera 
altars  are  set  up  even  to  unknown  divinities).  Isodorus  of  Pelusium,  yi.  69,  cannot  be 
adduced  as  an  authority,  since  he  merely  speaks  of  conjectures.  Diogenes  Laertios  sayi^ 
in  the  life  of  Epimenides  IIL,  that,  in  the  time  of  a  plague,  when  they  knew  not  what 
god  to  propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  black  and  White  sheep  to  be  let  loose 
flrom  the  Areopagus,  and  wherever  they  lay  down,  to  be  offered  to  the  respective  divinity 
(r^  iTpoarjKovTi  Oet^).  -Hence,  says  Diogenes,  there  are  still  altars  in  Athens  without 
determinate  names.  Although  the  precise  inscription  is  not  here  given,  yet  altars  might 
be  erected  on  this  or  a  similar  occasion  which  were  dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  ainoe 
they  knew  not  what  god  was  offended  and  required  to  be  propitiated,  as  Chrysoetom  has 
also  remarked  in  his  38th  homily  on  the  Acts.  If  this  had  been  a  fabrication  of  the 
Author  of  the  Acts,  he  would  have  been  more  likely  to  use  r^  dyv6cT(^  which  would 
have  better  suited  his  purpose. 

f  The  employment,  as  a  point  of  departure,  of  a  truth  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  an 
expression  used  on  a  lower  stand-point  of  religious  consciousness,  and  whidi  was  not 
cleariy  developed  in  the  souls  of  those  using  it,  cannot  possibly  admit  of  the  interpretatioii 
given  by  Baur,  p.  176,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  ad- 
dresses :  "  that  Paul  would  have  been  chargeable  with  an  obvious  violation  of  the  troth. " 
According  to  such  a  view  many  applications  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  must  be 
violations  of  the  truth. 
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lown  power,  to  which  it  is  needful  that  man  should  place  himself  in 
the  right  relation ;  but  instead  of  following  this  feeling,  in  order  by 
means  of  that  in  huxnan  nature  which  is  supernatural  and  allied  to  God, 
to  rise  to  a  consciousness  of  a  God  exalted  above  nature,  he  refers  it 
only  to  the  powers  of  nature  operating  upon  him  through  the  senses. 
That  by  which  man's  natural  religious  feeling  is  immediately  drawn,  and 
to  which  it  refers  itself,  without  his  reflective  consciousness  making  it  a 
distinct  object,  is  one  thing :  but  that  which  the  mind,  enthralled  in  the 
circle  of  nature,  doing  homage  to  the  power  over  which  it  ought  to  rule, 
converts  with  reflective  consciousness  into  an  object  of  worship,  is  another 
thing.  Hence  Paul  views  the  whole  religion  of  the  Athenians  as  the 
worship  of  a  God  unknown  to  themselves,  and  presents  himself  as  a 
person  who  is  ready  to  lead  them  to  a  clear  self-consciousness  as  regards 
their  own  religious  feeling. 

"  I  announce  to  you  Him,"  said  he,  "  whom  ye  worship,  without 
knowing  it.*  He  is  the  God  who  created  the  world  and  all  that  is  there- 
in. He,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  the  temples  made 
by  human  hands,  he  requires  no  human  service  on  his  own  account ;  He, 
the  all-sufficient  One,  has  given  to  aU,  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things. 
He  also  is  the  originator  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  conducts  its  de- 
vel(^ment  to  one  great  end.  He  has  caused  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  descend  from  one  man,f  and  has  not  allowed  them  to  spread  by  chance 

*  We  see  from  this  how  Paul  psychologicallj  or  geDeticallj  explained  the  origin  of  polj- 
theSsm,  or  the  deification  of  nature,  and  how  far  he  was  from  adopting  the  Jewish  notion 
of  a  supernatural,  magical  origination  of  idolatry  by  means  of  evil  spirits,  who  sought  to 
become  the  objects  of  religious  homage.  The  idea  contained  in  these  words  of  Paul  forms 
also  the  groundwork  of  his  discourse  at  Lystra.  We  may  also  find  a  reference  to  it  in 
what  be  says,  Bom.  i.  19,  of  an  original  knowledge  of  God,  suppressed  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  immoral  propensities;  and  Rom.  i.  21,  25,  that  idolatry  begins  when  religious 
sentiment  cleaves  to  the  creature,  instead  of  rising  above  nature  to  the  Creator.  On  the 
first  passage,  see  Tholuck's,  and  on  the  second,  Ruckert's,  excellent  remarks. 

f  This  also  is  probably  connected  with  what  he  says  in  opposition  to  polytheistic  yiews. 
In  polytheism,  a  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  human  nature  is  wanting,  because  such  knowl- 
edge is  closely  connected  with  a  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God.  Polytheism  prefers  the 
idea  of  distinct  races  over  whom  their  respective  gods  preside,  to  the  idea  of  one  race  pro- 
ceeding from  one  origin.  For  the  idea  of  one  God  is  substituted  that  of  a  multiplicity  of 
gods,  and  so  for  the  idea  of  one  human  race  is  substituted  that  of  the  multiplicity  of  na- 
tional types,  oyer  each  of  which  a  god  is  supposed  to  preside  corresponding  to  the  partio- 
nlar  nation.  The  philosophy  of  the  ancients  lacked  the  idea  of  a  unity  of  mankind,  not 
0DI7  as  to  their  origin,  but  also  as  to  their  peculiar  nature  and  the  end  of  their  develop- 
ment  It  lacked  in  general  the  unitive  and  teleological  point  of  view  which  Christianity 
first  brought  to  light.  Inasmuch  as  every  thing  led  to  the  assumption  of,  in  a  certain 
sense  at  least,  a  beginning,  from  which  the  development  of  the  existing  race  has  pro- 
ceeded, they  denied  only  an  absolute  beginning.  They  fancied  themselves  in  a  circular 
coorse,  without  an  end,  between  the  dissolution  of  the  old  race  and  the  begrinning  of  th« 
new,  an  alternation  of  passing  away  and  becoming ;  vide  Plato^s  Tiraseus,  vol.  ix.  ed.  Bip. 
p.  291  ;  Politicus,  vol.  vi.  p.  32.  Aristotle,  Metaphys.  I.  xii.  c.  8,  vol.  ii.  ed.  Bekker,  pi 
1074.  Polyb.  Hist  I.  vi.  c.  5.  g  6,  6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  one  human  race, 
and  their  descent  from  one  man,  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  one  God.    Thus  Paul  sets 
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over  the  globe ;  for,  in  this  respect,  every  thing  is  under  his  control;  he 
has  appointed  to  each  people  its  dwelling-place,  and  has  ordained  the 
various  eras  in  the  history  of  nations — their  development  in  space  and 
time  is  fixed  by  his  all-governing  wisdom.*  Thus  God  has  revealed 
himself  in  the  vicissitudes  of  nations,  in  order  that  men  may  be  induced 
to  seek  after  him,  to  try  whether  they  may  know  and  find  him ;  and 
they  may  easily  know  him,  since  he  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  for  in 
him  our  whole  existence  has  its  root."f  As  an  evidence  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  original  relationship  to  God,  he  quotes  the  words  of  a  hea- 
then, one  of  themselves,  the  poet  Aratus,  who  came  from  the  native 
country  of  the  apostle.     "  For  we  are  the  offspring  of  God."J     After 

the  unity  of  the  thcistic  conceptioos  in  contrast  wiih  the  multiplicity  existing  in  the  deifi- 
cation of  nature.  The  Emperor  Julian  observed  this  contrast  between  the  poly theistic  and 
monotheistic  anthropology  and  anthropogony.  Uavraxov  ddpouv  vevaavruv  dedv^  ol 
nXeiovc  npor/Xdov  dvdpunoiy  role  yevedpxatc  Beolg  uiT0K^rjpu6evTeCi  (Every  where  crowds 
of  gods  beckoning,  the  majority  of  men  came  forward,  being  allotted  to  the  gods  as 
founders  of  races).     See  Julian,  Fragmentum  ed.  SpanJieiniy  t  i.  295. 

*  The  peculiar  relation  of  the  dwelling-places  assigned  the  nations,  to  their  particular 
characters  as  determined  by  natural  aptitudes  and  moral  freedom ;  the  secret  connexion 
between  nature  and  mankind  ordained  by  God,  and  grounded  in  a  higher  law  of  spiritual 
development 

f  The  apostle^s  words  are — "  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,"  iv 
air(^  ^ufiev  Kai  KivovfieOa  koI  iofiev.  Many  expositors  have  explained  these  words,  as  if 
they  were  intended  to  denote  the  continual  dependence  of  existence  on  God,  as  the  pre- 
server of  all  things ;  and  without  taking  the  ^  in  an  Hebraistic  sense  =  througTi^  we 
might  80  understand  the  words  ui  the  pure  Greek  also,  for  elvai  kv  nvi  may  signify  to 
depend  wholly  on  some  one,  as  h  aoL  yUp  kofiiv^  in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  y. 
314.  But  this  explanation  does  not  suit  the  connexion  of  the  passage ;  for  Paul  evidently 
is  speaking  here,  not  of  what  men  have  in  common  with  other  creatures,  but  of  what  dis- 
tinguishes men  from  other  creatures,  that  by  which  they  are  especially  related  to  God ;  ibr 
as  an  evidence  of  this,  '*in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are,"  he  quotes  the  words  of  Ara- 
tus,  which  refer  precisely  to  this  relation  of  man  to  God.  Hence,  in  order  to  find  the  con- 
nexion according  to  this  explanation,  we  must  ampli^  the  thought  too  artificially;  thus, 
"  Wo  are  distinguished  above  all  other  creatures  in  our  capacity  for  knowing  this  depend- 
ence on  God."  On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  is  connected  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
if  we  consider  the  words  "  in  Him  we  live,  move,  and  are^"  as  pointing  out  the  secret 
connexion  of  men  with  God  as  "  the  Father  of  Spirits,"  in  virtue  of  their  spiritual  and 
moral  nature.  As  Paul  says  nothing  here  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  system,  bat 
expresses  a  fact  grounded  on  the  general  principles  of  theism,  we  may  with  great  propri- 
ety compare  it  with  a  perfectly  analogous  expression  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  which  serves  to 
confirm  this  explanation.  He  says  of  men — "  But  since  we  are  removed  not  far  fh>m,  nor 
outside  of  God,  but  are  by  nature  in  the  very  midst  of  him,  we  are  firom  all  sides  filled 
with  the  divine  nature,"  are  oh  fiaxpuv  ovd''  i^cj  tov  Oeiov  ditfiKiafuvoi,  dX?C  kv  avri^  fuoi^ 

ne^Korec  iKeivifi rravraxodev  kfimjr?Mfievoi  r^f  Oeiac  i^vaeu^, — De  Dei  Chgnitiondf 

ToL  L  ed.  Eeiske,  p.  384. 

X  These  words  are  quoted  from  the  <j>aivo/iivoig  of  Aratus,  v.  6,  but  they  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  beautiful  hymn  of  the  stoic  Cleanthus,  where  they  are  used  as  an  expression 
of  Reason,  as  a  mark  of  tliis  divine  relationship :  "  We  are  thy  offspring,  having  alone 
received  the  likeness  of  thy  being,"  ix  aov  yup  yivoc  kofuv  l^c  M^W<i  Aa;r6vref  fwiivoi, 
A,  similar  sentiment  occurs  in  the  ^  Golden  Poem,"  "  For  mortals  have  a  divine  descent^" 
Oeiov  ytip  yevo^  iffrt  PpoTolctv. 
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thb  appeal  to  the  universal  higher  Relf-consciousness,  he  goes  on  to  say ; 
Since  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  believe  that  the 
divinity  is  like  any  earthly  material,  or  any  image  of  human  art.  This 
negative  assertion  manifestly  in6ludes  a  positive  one ;  we  must  strive  to 
rise  to  the  divinity  by  means  of  that  within  us  which  is  related  to  him. 
Instead  of  carrying  on  the  argument  against  idolatry,  the  apostle  leaves 
his  hearers  to  decide  for  themselves ;  and  presupposing  the  consciousness 
of  guilt — without  attempting  to  develop  it — he  proceeds  with  the  annun- 
elation  of  the  gospel.  After  God  had  with  great  long-suffering  endured 
the  times  of  ignorance,*  he  now  revealed  the  truth  to  all  men,  and  re- 
quired all  to  acknowledge  it  and  repent.  With  this  was  connected  the 
annunciation  of  the  Redeemer,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  obtained 
through  him,  and  of  his  resurrection  as  the  confirmation  of  his  doctrine, 
and  as  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  believers  to  a  blessed  life,  as  well 
as  of  the  judgment  to  be  passed  by  him  on  mankind.f  As  long  as  the 
apostle  confined  himself  to  the  general  doctrine  of  Theism,  he  was  heard 
with  attention  by  those  who  had  been  used  to  the  lessons  of  Grecian 
philosophy.  But  when  he  touched  upon  that  doctrine  which  most  decid- 
edly marked  the  opposition  of  the  Christian  philosophy  to  that  of  the 
heathen,!  when  he  spoke  of  a  general  resurrection,  ho  was  interrupted 
with  ridicule  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  hearers.  Others  said.  We  would 
hear  thee  speak  at  another  time  on  this  matter ;  whether  they  only  intended 

*  Paul  here  gives  us  to  understand,  that  not  more  negative  unbelief  in  reference  to 
truth  not  known,  but  only  criminal  unbelief  of  the  gospel  offered  to  men,  would  be  an 
object  of  the  divine  judgment.  This  agrees  with  what  he  says  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  heathens,  as  well  as  Jews,  would  be  judged  according  to  the 
moasure  of  the  law  known  to  them;  and  with  what  he  says  in  Rom.  iil  26,  of  the 
"remission  of  sins  that  are  past,"  Kcipeaig  tuv  rrpoyeyovoTuv  ufiaprjjfidruv]  andaoompar- 
iaon  of  this  passage  with  Acts  xviL  30,  shows  the  genuine  Pauline  character  of  the 
speech. 

f  It  is  very  evident  from  the  form  of  the  expressions  in  Acts  xvii.  31,  as  well  as  from 
verse  32,  where  the  mention  of  the  general  resurrection  in  Paul's  speech  is  implied,  that  in 
the  Acts,  we  have  only  the  substance  given  of  what  he  said ;  as  Schleiermacher  has  also 
observed,  that  after  the  beginning  of  the  address  has  been  reported  in  detail,  we  have  onlj 
an  abetract  of  the  remainder.  See  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  1846,  p.  374 ; 
and  this  relieves  the  address  from  the  reproach  brought  against  it  by  Baur,  who  will  not 
recognize  it  as  a  Pauline  production,  that  the  speaker  so  soon  and  so  abruptly  proceeds  to 
that  which  must  have  given  the  greatest  offence  to  his  hearers.  But  regarding  the  ad- 
drees  as  a  fabrication,  it  is  clear,  that  whoever  from  a  Hellenic  point  of  view  could  have 
begun  it  so  skilfully,  could  also  have  continued  and  completed  it  with  corresponding 
skill ;  and  he  would  not,  of  course,  have  failed  to  do  so. 

X  This  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  heathen  Octavius,  in  Minucius  Felix,  c.  xi. : 
"OobIo  et  astris,  quae  sic  relinquimus  ut  invenimus,  interitum  denuntiare;  sibi  mortuis,  ex- 
Btinctis,  qui  sicut  nascimur  et  interimus,  aetemitatem  repromittere."  (To  foretell  destruc- 
tion to  the  heaven  and  the  stars  which  we  leave  as  we  find  them ;  to  promise  eternity  to 
ourselves,  dead  and  extinct,  who,  as  we  are  bom,  also  perish.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
of  an  uvaoToixetooiCf  the  regeneration  of  the  universe  in  a  new  form  after  its  destruction, 
has  no  affinity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  bat  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
pantheistical  views  of  the  Stoics. 
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to  hint  in  a  courteous  manner  to  the  apostle  that  they  wished  him  to 
close  his  address,  or  really  expressed  a  serious  intention  of  hearing  him 
again.'*'  But  this  result  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  impeachment  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  speaker.  He  could  only  do  his  part  to  prepare  his  hear 
ers  for  the  new  truths  he  wished  to  communicate,  and,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  obtain  a  favorable  hearing.  But  after  all,  he  could  not  help 
giving  offence  to  those  who  were  too  much  attached  to  their  Hellenic 
point  of  view  to  admit  of  a  susceptibility  for  anything  higher.  This 
could  in  no  way  be  avoided,  or  to  avoid  it  he  must  have  refrained  from 
publishing  the  gospel  at  all.  There  were  only  a  few  individuals  who 
joined  themselves  to  the  apostle,  listened  to  his  further  instructions,  and 
became  believere.  Among  these  was  a  member  of  the  Areopagite  coun- 
cil, Dionysius,  who  became  the  subject  of  so  many  legends.  The  only 
authentic  tradition  respecting  him  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  the  princi- 
pal instrument  of  forming  a  church  at  Athens,  and  became  its  overseer.f 
While  Paul  was  at  Athens,  Timothy  returned  from  Macedonia,^  but 

*  From  the  silence  of  the  Acts,  we  are  not  to  infer  with  certainty  that  Paul  never  ad- 
dressed Uiese  persons  again. 

f  See  the  account  of  the  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Corinth  in  Eusebius,  in  bis  Ecdea.  Hist, 
iy.  23.  According  to  some,  the  name  of  this  Dionj^ius  gave  occasion  to  the  whole  fabri- 
cation of  the  appearance  of  Paul  on  the  Areopagus ;  we  recognise  in  such  an  opinion  the 
same  strange,  topsy-turvy  criticism,  which,  instead  of  finding  in  the  Montanist  Paraclete 
a  reference  to  the  gospel  of  John,  would  rather  find  in  the  gospel  of  John,  as  a  later  piece 
of  patch-work,  a  reference  to  the  Montanist  Paraclete  1 

X  On  this  point  there  is  much  uncertainty.  According  to  the  Acts,  Silas  and  Timothy 
first  rejoined  Paul  at  Corinth.  But  1  Theas.  iii.  1,  seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  This  pas- 
sage might  indeed  be  thus  understood, — that  Paul  sent  Timotiiy  from  Beroea  before  his 
departure  for  Athens,  to  the  church  in  Thessalonica^  although  he  knew  that  he  should 
now  be  left  in  Athens  without  any  .companions,  for  he  wished  to  leave  Silas  in  Berosa. 
Had  he  departed  from  Beroea  alone,  however,  he  would  rather  have  said,  "  to  come  to 
Athens  alone,"  Ipxeadai  etc  *A^af  fiovoi.  But  this  he  could  no(  say,  since  be  did  not 
depart  to  Athens  alone,  but  with  other  companions.  Meanwhile  the  most  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage  is,  that  Paul,  in  order  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  Theesa- 
lonians,  preferred  being  left  alone  in  Athens,  and  sent  Timothy  from  that  city.  Also,  in 
the  Acts,  xvil  16,  it  is  implied  that  he  waited  at  Athens  for  the  return  of  Silas  and  Timo- 
thy ;  for  though  the  words^  "  at  Athens,"  h  rale  'A^j/vaif,  may  be  referred,  not  to  "  wait- 
ed," MexofthoVf  but  to  the  whole  clause,  still  we  cannot  understand  the  passage  otlier- 
wise.  If  we  had  merely  the  account  in  the  Acts,  we  should  be  led  to  the  ooncloaion,  by 
a  comparison  of  xvil  16,  and  xviii.  6,  that  Silas  and  Timothy  were  prevented  from 
meeting  with  Paul  at  Athens,  and  they  first  found  him  again  in  Corinth,  as  he  had  given 
them  notice  that  he  intended  to  go  thither  from  Athena  But  by  comparing  it  with  what 
Paul  himself  says,  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  we  must  either  rectify  or  fill  up  the  account  in  the  Acts. 
We  learn  fix>m  it  that  Timothy  at  least  met  with  Paul  at  Athens,  but  that  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  him  from  thence  to  Thessalonica,  and  Uiat  he  did  not  wait  for  his  return 
ttom  that  city  to  Athens,  which  may  be  easily  explained.  But  Luke,  perhaps^  had  not  so 
accurate  a  knowledge  of  all  the  particulars  in  this  period  of  Paul's  history ;  he  had,  per- 
haps, learned  only  that  Paul  met  again  at  Corinth  with  Timothy  and  Sihis,  and  henoe  he 
inferred,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sending  away  of  Timothy  in  the  meantime  from 
Athens  to  Thessalonica,  that  Paul,  after  be  had  parted  fix>m  bis  two  oompanious  at  Beroea, 
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tbe  anxiety  of  Paul  for  the  new  church  at  Thessalonica  induced  him  to 
■end  his  young  fellow-laborer  thither,  that  he  might  contribute  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  £uth  and  their  consolation  under  their  manifold  suf- 
ferings ;  for  Timothy  had  communicated  to  him  many  distressing  accounts 
of  the  persecutions  which  had  befallen  this  church. 

He  travelled  alone  from  Athens,  and  now  visited  a  place  most  im- 
portant for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  the  city  of  Corinth,  the 
metropolis  of  the  province  of  Achaia.  This  city,  within  a  century  and 
a  half  after  its  destruction  by  Julius  Csesar,  once  more  became  the  centre 
of  intercourse  and  traffic  to  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  for  which  it  was  fitted  by  its  natural  advantages,  namely,  by 
its  two  noted  port«,  that  of  Key xp^cu  towards  Lesser  Asia,  and  that  of 
Aix^ov  towards  Italy.  Being  thus  situated,  Corinth  became  an  impor- 
tant position  for  spreading  the  gospel  in  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  hence  Paul  chose  it,  as  he  had  chosen  other  cities  similarly 
situated,  as  a  place  for  a  long  sojourn.  But  Christianity  had  here  also, 
at  its  first  promulgation,  peculiar  difficulties  to  combat,  and  the  same 
eauses  which  hindered  its  reception  at  first,  threatened  at  a  later  period, 
after  it  had  found  entrance,  to  corrupt  its  purity,  both  in  doctrine  and 

rejoined  them  first  at  Ck)riDth.  As  to  Silas,  it  is  possible  that,  on  account  of  the  informa- 
tion be  brought  with  him,  he  was  sent  back  bj  Paul  with  a  special  commission  firom 
Athens  to  Beroea,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  he  had  occasion  to  stay  longer  than 
Timothy  at  Beroea,  and  hence  could  not  meet  him  at  Athens.  It  might  also  be  the  case 
that  Luke  erroneously  concluded,  since  Silas  and  Timothy  both  first  met  Paul  again  at 
Corinth,  that  he  left  both  at  Beroea, — possibly  that  he  left  only  Silas  behind  and  brought 
Timothy  with  himself  to  Atliens.  It  favors,  though  it  does  not  establish  this  opinion,  that 
Fsol  ui  1  Theos.  iii.  1,  alleges  as  the  reason  for  sending  away  Timothy,  not  the  unpleasant 
news  brought  by  Timothy  from  Macedonia,  but  the  hindrances  intervening,  which  rendered 
il  impossible  for  him  to  visit  the  church  in  Thessalonica  according  to  his  intention. 
Scfaneckenburger,  in  his  learned  essay  on  tbe  date  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thossalonians  (in 
the  Studien  der  Evangdiachen  GtisUichkeit  Wurtemhergs,  vol.  vil  part  1,  1834,  p.  139,) 
(with  which  in  many  points  I  am  happy  to  agree,)  maintains  that  Paul  might  have  charged 
his  two  companions  to  follow  him  quickly  from  Bercen,  because  he  intended  soon  to  leave 
Athens,  where  he  expected  no  suitable  soil  for  his  missionary  labors.  But  we  have  no 
mffident  reason  for  supposing  this.  Paul  found  at  Athens  a  sjmagog^e  for  the  first  scene 
of  his  ministry  as  in  other  cities ;  he  felt  himself  compelled,  as  he  says,  to  publish  the 
gospel  to  Greeks  and  to  Barbarians ;  he  knew  it  was  the  power  of  God,  which  would 
conquer  the  philosophical  blindness  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  ceremonial  blindness  of 
tbe  Jews,  though  he  well  knew  that  on  both  sides  the  obstacles  were  great  At  all  events^ 
by  some  not  improbable  combinations,  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  and  the  expressions  of 
Paul  may  easily  bo  reconciled,  and  we  are  not  therefore  justified  with  Schrader  in  refer- 
ring the  passage  in  1  Thesa.  ill  1,  to  a  later  residence  of  Paul  at  Athens.  All  the  circum- 
■tanoes  mentioned  seem  best  to  agree  with  the  period  of  his  first  visit  Paul  having  been 
obliged,  contrary  to  his  intention,  to  leave  Thessalonica  early,  wished  on  several  occasions 
to  revisit  it ;  his  anxiety  for  tlie  new  church  there  was  so  g^reat  that  in  his  tender  concern 
for  it,  he  showed  the  great  sacrifice  he  was  ready  to  make  for  it,  by  saying  that  he  was 
willing  to  remain  alone  at  AthensL  In  later  times,  when  there  was  a  small  Christian 
flboieb  at  Athens^  this  would  not  have  been  bo  great  a  sacrifice. 
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practice.  The  two  opposite  mental  tendencies,  which  at  that  time  espe- 
cially opposed  the  spread  of  Christianity,  were,  on  the  one  side  such  an 
intense  devotedness  to  speculation  and  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  to  the 
neglect  of  all  objects  of  practical  interest  as  threatened  to  stifle  alto- 
gether the  religious  nature  of  men,  that  tendency  which  Paul  designates 
by  the  phrase  ''''seeking  after  wisdom  f'^  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
sensuous  element  mingling  iiself  with  the  exercise  of  the  religious  feel- 
ings ;  the  carnal  mind  which  would  degrade  the  divine  into  an  object  of 
sensuous  experience ;  that  tendency  to  which  Paul  applies  the  phrase, 
"  seeking  after  a  sign^  The  first  of  these  tendencies  predominated 
among  the  greater  number  of  those  persons  in  Corinth  who  made  pre- 
tensions to  mental  cultivation,  for  new  Corinth  was  distinguished  from 
the  old  city,  chiefly  by  becoming,  in  addition  to  its  commercial  celebrity, 
a  seat  of  literature  and  philosophy,  so  that  a  certain  tincture  of  literary 
and  philosophical  culture  pervaded  the  city.*  The  second  of  these  ten- 
dencies was  found  among  the  numerous  Jews,  who  were  spread  through 
this  place  of  commerce,  and  entei*taiued  the  common  sensuous  concep- 
tions respecting  the  Messiah.  And  tinally,  the  spread  and  efficiency  of 
Christianity  was  opposed  by  that  gross  corruption  of  morals,  which  then 
prevailed  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  in  Corinth 
was  especially  promoted  by  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  to  whom  a  far- 
&med  temple  was  here  erected,  which  thus  consecrated  the  indulgence 
of  sensuality,  favored  as  it  was  by  the  incitements  constantly  presented 
in  a  place  of  immense  wealth  and  commerce.f 

The  efficiency  of  Paul's  ministry  at  Corinth  was  doubtless  much  pro- 
moted by  his  meeting  with  a  friend  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  gospel, 
at  whose  house  he  lodged,  and  4vith  whom  he  obained  employment  for 
his  livelihood,  the  Jew  Aquila  from  Pontus,  who  probably  had  a  large 
manufactory  in  the  same  trade  by  which  Paul  supported  himself.  Aquila 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  fixed  residence  at  Rome,  but  to  have 
taken  up  his  abode,  at  difierent  times,  as  his  business  might  require,  in 
various  large  cities  situated  in  the  centre  of  commerce,  where  he  found 
himself  equally  at  home.  But  at  this  time,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Rome 
against  his  will,  by  a  mandate  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  found  in 
the  restless,  turbulent  spirit  of  a  number  of  Jews  resident  at  Rome  (the 


*  In  the  2d  centaiy,  the  rhetorician  Arlstides  says  of  this  dtj :  ao^v  61  6^  xal  Koff 
liSbv  kXSdv  dv  eUpoic  Koi  irapd  ruv  difwx(^v  fidBoi^  dv  xal  dKovaeta^.  roaovroi  Btioavpol 
ypafifjulruv  nepi  nduav  aifTT^Vf  bnoi  koX  fiovov  dnofiXerlfeu  rtf,  koI  Kard  rdf  66oi>c  a^df 
Koi  rdc  arouc  in  rd  yvfivdaia,  rd  diSaaKaXeia,  koi  fiad^fiard  re  koI  loropif/iara.  (Even 
passing  along  tho  street  jou  might  find  a  wise  man,  and  hear  and  learn  fbom  inanimate 
things ;  so  grcnt  aro  tlie  treasures  of  leammg  Ijing all  around  it,  wherever  indeed  one  may 
but  look,  even  along  ihe  thoroughfares  and  porches ;  besides  there  are  gymnasia  and  8chool% 
objects  both  of  science  and  of  research.)— Ariscid.  in  Neptunum,  cd.  Dindorf,  vol.  1,  p.  40l 

t  The  rhetorician  Dio  Cbrysostom  eajs  to  the  Corinthians :  iroXtv  oUeiTe  rciv  oiauv  rt 
Kdl  yeyevtjfiivuv  iKat^podiroTdrffv.  (You  inhabit  a  city  the  most  lioentioas  of  all  that  ut, 
or  ever  have  been.)    Orat  37,  vol.  il  p.  119,  ed.  Beidce. 
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greater  part  freed-men),'^  a  reason  or  a  pretext  for  banishing  all  Jews 
from  that  city.f 

K  Aqnila  was  at  that  time  a  Christian,  which  will  easily  account  for 
his  speedy  connexion  with  Paul,  this  decree  of  banishment  certainly  did 
not  affect  him  as  a  Christian,  but  as  classed  with  the  other  Jews,  in  yir- 
tae  of  his  Jewish  descent,  and  his  participation  in  all  the  Jewish  religioaa 
observances.  Bat  if  the  gospel  had  already  been  propagated  among  the 
entiles  at  Rome,  (which  is  not  probable,  for  this  took  place  at  a  later 
period,  by  means  of  PauPs  disciples,  after  his  sphere  of  action  had  been 
mach  extended,)  the  Gentile  Chnstians,  who  received  the  gospel  free 
from  Jewish  observances,  and  had  not  yet  attracted  notice  as  a  particu- 
lar sect,  would  not  have  been  affected  by  a  persecution,  which  was  di- 
rected against  the  Jews,  as  Jews,  on  purely  political  grounds. 

*  There  was  a  particular  quarter  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  inhabited  hj  Jews.  See 
mkhhgat.  ad  Cbtvm,  §  23.  r^v  iripav  rov  Tifiepeoc  irora/ioii  fieydXtiv  r^  *P«/«Vf 
dirwofti^  KaTexofUvtjv  koI  olKovfUvfjv  irpb^  ^loviaiuv,  (Acroaa  the  Tiber  a  large  section 
of  Rome  owned  and  occupied  by  Jews.) 

f  The  account  of  Suetonius  in  the  Life  of  Claudius,  c.  25,  "  Judseos  impulsore  Chreato 
aasidue  tumultuantes  Romaezpulit,"  (he  expelled  (torn  Rome  the  Jews,  who^  urged  onbj 
Chrestos,  were  perpetually  exciting  tumults,)  is  of  little  service  in  historical  investigations. 
Because  Suetonius,  about  fifty  years  after  the  event  itself,  mixed  up,  in  a  confused  way, 
what  he  had  heard  of  Ghristus  as  a  promoter  of  sedition  among  the  Jews,  with  the  ac- 
oounts  of  the  frequent  tumults  excited  among  them  bj(  expectations  of  the  Messiah,  we 
are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  this  banishment  of  the  Jews  had  any  real  connexion 
with  Christianity.  Dr.  Baur,  in  his  essay  on  the  Object  and  Occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  in  the  Tubinger  Zeitschrift  fur  Tkeologie,  1836,  part  iiL  p.  110,  thinks,  that  the 
dtepntes  between  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Rome,  occasioned  the  disturbances  which  at 
last  brdught  on  the  expulsion  of  both  parties,  and  that  this  is  the  fact  which  forms  tho 
basis  of  the  account  But  disputes  among  the  Jews  themselves,  whether  Jesus  waa  to 
be  acknowledged  as  the  Messiah,  would  certainly  be  treated  with  contempt  by  the  Roman 
authorities,  as  mere  Jewish  religious  controversies;  see  Acts  xviii.  15.  And  if  Chri» 
tiana  of  Gentile  descent,  who  did  not  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  were  then  living  at  Rome, 
these,  as  a  genus  feWtum,  would  not  have  been  confounded  with  the  Jews,  and  a  decree 
of  banishment  directed  against  the  Jews  would  not  have  afiected  them.  They  only  be- 
came Bubject  to  punishment  by  the  laws  against  the  rdigiones  peregriwu  el  noviu.  We 
can  only  suppose  a  reference  to  political  disturbances  among  the  Jews,  or  to  occurrencei 
which  might  have  excited  suspicions  of  this  kind.  This  view  I  must  even  now,  in  the 
fourth  edition,  maintain  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Baur,  (p.  371.)  I  must  still  assert  that  the 
disputes  which  broke  out  in  the  Jewish  assemblies,  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  could 
not  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  authorities,  and  that  their  banishment  af- 
fected not  Jews  and  Christians,  but  only  Jews  as  Jews. 

And  this  account  is  of  little  service  in  fixing  the  chronology  of  the  apostolic  history, 
fer  Suetonius  gives  no  chronological  mark.  Such  a  mark  would  be  given,  if  we  connect 
the  banishment  of  the  Jews  with  the  senatus  consultum,  de  moUhematicis  KdUa  peiUndis, 
tor  here  Tacitus  (AnncU.  xiL  52),  gives  the  date  Fausto  Sulla,  Salvio  Othone  Coas.  =  a.  D. 
52.  But  the  chronological  connexion  of  these  two  events  is  very  uncertain,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded firom  different  causes.  The  banishment  of  the  astrologers  proceeded  fVom  sua- 
piciona  of  conspiracies  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  with  wliich  the  banishment  of  the 
Jews  stood  in  no  sort  of  connexion,  although  it  might  have  had  its  foundation  in  the 
dread  of  political  commotions. 

13 
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We  cannot  answer  with  certainty  the  question,  whether  Aqoila,  on 
his  arrival  at  Corinth,  was  already  a  Christian ;  for  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined merely  from  the  silence  of  the  Acts,  that  he  was  not  converted  by 
Paul  In  any  case,  his  intercourse  with  the  apostle  had  great  influence 
in  the  formation  of  his  Christian  views.  Aquila  appears  from  this  time 
as  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  his  various  journeys  and  changes 
of  residence  furnished  him  with  many  opportunities  for  acting  in  this 
capacity.  His  wife  Priscilla  also  distinguished  herself  by  her  active  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  so  that  Paul  calls  them  both,  in  Rom.  xvL  3, 
his  "  helpers  in  Christ  Jesv^^ 

We  must  suppose  that  the  reception  given  for  the  most  part  at 
Athens  to  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  must  have  left  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  as  far  as  he  was  not  raised  above  all  depress- 
ing considerations  by  a  conviction  of  the  victorious  divine  power  of  the 
gospel.  Hence,  he  himself  says,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  he  was 
at  the  utmost  remove  from  attaching  any  importance  to  anything  that 
human  means,  human  eloquence,  and  human  wisdom,  could  effect  towards 
procuring  an  entrance  for  the  publication  of  the  divine  word ;  that  he 
came  and  taught  among  them  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  human  weakness, 
with  fear  and  trembling  as  far  as  his  own  power  was  concerned  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  with  so  much  the  greater  confidence  in  the  power  of  God 
working  through  his  instrumentality.  He  had  experienced  at  Athens, 
that  it  availed  him  nothing^o  become  a  Greek  to  the  Greeks,  in  his  mode 
of  exhibiting  divine  truth,  if  the  heart  was  not  opened  to  his  preaching 
by  its  sense  of  spiritual  need.  At  Corinth,  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
simple  annunciation  of  the  Redeemer  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  sinful 
men,  without  adapting  himself,  as  at  Athens,  to  the  taste  of  the  educated 
classes  in  his  style  of  address.  The  greater  part  indeed  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  at  Corinth,  were  not,  as  at  Athens,  people 
of  cultivated  minds,  but  belonging  to  the  lower  class,  who  were  destitute 
of  all  refinement ;  for  even  when  Christianity  had  spread  more  widely 
among  the  higher  classes,  he  could  still  say,  that  not  many  distinguished 
by  human  culture  or  rank  were  to  be  found  among  the  Christians,  but 
€k>d  had  chosen  such  as  were  despised  by  the  world,  in  order  to  exem- 
plify in  them  the  power  of  the  gospel ;  1  Cor.  i.  26.  Among  these  people 
of  the  lower  class,  were  those  who  hitherto  had  been  given  up  to  the 
lusts  that  prevailed  in  this  sink  of  moral  corruption,  but  who,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  apostle,  were  awakened  to  repentance,  and  experienced 
in  their  hearts  the  power  of  the  announcement  of  the  divine  forgiveness 
of  sins ;  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Paul  could  indeed  appeal  to  the  miracles  by 
which  his  apostleship  had  been  attested  among  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor. 
xii.  12  ;  but  yet  these  appeals  to  the  senses  were  not  the  means  by  which 
the  gospel  chiefly  effected  its  triumphs  at  Corinth.  As  the  gospel  neces- 
sarily appeared  as  foolishness  to  the  wisdom-seeking  Greeks,  as  long  as 
they  persisted  in  their  conceit  of  wisdom,  so  also  to  the  sign-seeking 
Jews,  as  long  as  they  persisted  in  their  carnal  mind,  unsusceptible  of  the 
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ipirittial  operations  of  what  was  divine,  and  required  miracles  cognizable 
by  the  senses,  the  gospel  which  announced  no  Messiah  performing  won- 
Aers  in  the  manner  their  carnal  conceptions  had  anticipated,  would 
dways  be  a  stumbling-block.  That  demonstration  which  Paul  made  use 
of  at  Corinth,  was  the  same  which  in  all  ages  has  been  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  the  gospel,  and  without  which  all  miracles  and  all  intellectual 
ability  will  be  in  vain,  the  ^^demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power^*^ 
1  Cor.  ii.  4;  the  demonstration  of  the  indwelling  divine  power  of  the  gospel 
on  minds  rendered  susceptible  by  the  feeling  of  moral  need;  the  demon- 
stration arising  from  the  power  with  which  the  gospel  operates  on  that 
principle  in  human  nature,  which  is  alHed  to  God  but  depressed  by  the 
principle  of  sin.  Thus  the  sign-seeking  Jews  who  attained  to  faith,  found 
in  the  gospel  a  "  power  of  God"  superior  to  all  external  miracles,  and  the 
believers  among  the  wisdom-seeking  Greeks  found  a  divine  wisdom,  com- 
pared with  which  all  the  wisdom  of  their  philosophers  appeared  as  nothing. 

As  was  usual,  Paul  was  obliged  by  the  hostile  disposition  with  which 
die  greater  part  of  the  Jews  received  his  preaching  in  the  synagogue,  to 
direct  his  labors  to  the  Gentiles  through  the  medium  of  the  Proselytes, 
and  the  new  church  was  mostly  formed  of  Gentiles,  to  whom  a  small 
number  of  Jews  joined  themselves.  That  he  might  devote  all  his  time 
and  strength  without  distraction  to  preaching,  he  soon  organized  the 
small  company  of  believers  into  a  regular  church,  and  lefl  the  baptism  of 
those  who  were  brought  to  the  faith  by  his  preaching,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  those  who  were  chosen  to  fill  the  ofiices  in  the  church ;  1  Cor. 
i.  16  ;  xvi.  16. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  acceptance  which  the  gospel  here  found  among 
tbe  heathen,  powerfully  excited  the  rage  of  the  Jews,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  Proconsul  Annseus  Gallio,  a  brother 
of  Seneca  the  philosopher,  to  arraign  Paul  before  his  tribunal.  Since,  by 
the  laws  of  the  empire^  the  right  was  secured  to  them  of  practising  their 
own  religions  institutions  without  molestation,  they  inferred,  that  who- 
ever caused  division  among  them  by  the  propagation  of  doctrines  opposed 
to  their  own  principles,  encroached  on  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges, 
and  was  amenable  to  punishment.  But  the  Proconsul,  a  man  of  mild 
disposition,'*'  showed  no  desire  to  involve  himself  in  the  internal  religious- 
controversies  of  the  Jews,  which  must  have  appeared  to  a  Roman  states- 
man as  idle  disputes  about  words ;  and  the  Gentiles  themselves,  on  this 
occasion,  testified  their  disapprobation  of  the  accusers.  The  frustration 
of  this  attempt  against  the  apostle  enabled  him  to  continue  his  labors 
with  less  annoyance  in  this  region,  so  that  their  influence  was  felt  through 
the  whole  province  of  Achaia,  (1  Thess.  i.  7,  8 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1,)  whether  he 
made  use  of  his  disciples  as  instruments,  or  suspended  his  residence  at 

*  Kaown  bj  the  name  of  the  dulcis  Oalko,  Seneca,  Prssfat.  Natural  quest,  iv. 
**  Kemo  mortaliom  uni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibos."  (No  one  among  mortals  is  so 
grackKia  to  one^  as  he^  to  eveiybodj.) 
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Corinth,  by  a  journey  into  other  parts  of  the  province,  and  then  returned 
again  to  the  principal  scene  of  his  ministry.* 

When  he  had  been  laboring  for  some  time  in  these  parts,  he  received 
from  Timothy,  now  returned  from  Thessalonica,  accounts  of  the  state  of 
the  church  there,  which  were  far  from  pleasing  in  every  respect.  The 
faith  of  the  church  had  indeed  been  steadfast  under  its  persecutions, 
and  their  example  and  zeal  had  promoted  the  further  spread  of  the 
gospel  in  Macedonia,  even  to  Achaia,  but  there  were  many  who  had  not 
been  preserved  pure  from  the  corruption  of  heathen  immorality.  The 
expectation!  of  Christ's  reappearance  had  taken  in  the  minds  of  many  a 
fanatical  direction,  so  that  they  neglected  their  stated  employments,  and 
expected  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  their  more  opulent  brethren. 
Prophets  rose  up  in  their  assemblies,  whose  addresses  contained  much 
that  was  fanatical;  while  others,  who  were  on  their  guard  against 
these  extravagant  exhibitions,  went  so  far  in  an  opposite  direction  as  to 
put  in  the  same  class  the  manifestations  of  a  genuine  inspiration.  Pro- 
bably from  a  fear  of  undue  religious  excitement,  they  could  not  endure 
that  any  person,  though  he  felt  himself  inwardly  called,  should  give  free 
utterance  to  his  sentiments  in  the  meetings  of  the  church ;  for  to  this 
Paul's  exhortation  appears  to  refer,  in  1  Thess.  v.  1 9,  "  Quench  not  the 
Spirit."  On  all  these  accounts,  he  considered  it  necessary  to  address  an 
epistle  of  encouragement  and  exhortation  to  this  church.| 

*  See  2  Thess.  I  4,  where  Paul,  in  an  epistle  written  during  the  latter  part  of  bis  reai* 
denoo  at  Corinth,  says,  that  in  several  churches,  and  therefore  not  merely  in  the  Ck)rinthian, 
he  had  spoken  with  praise  of  the  faith  and  zeal  of  the  Thcssalonian  church. 

f  The  passages  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  that  relate  to  the  expcctatioQ 
of  Christ's  second  coming, have  altogether  the  impress  of  this  Orst  ago,  looking  forward 
with  ardent  longing  to  his  speedy  return.  Only  in  this  first  period  could  such  exhibitiont 
of  fanatical  excitement,  as  were  actually  witnessed  in  the  church  at  Thessalonica  in  cou« 
nexion  with  this  expectation,  have  made  their  appearance.  Only  then  could  the  Appro- 
bension  have  arisen,  that  those  who  were  "  asleep"  (1  Thess.  iv.  13)  would  be  far  sur- 
passed in  privilege  by  those  still  living,  who  should  be  witnesses  of  Christ's  second  advent 
Any  one,  at  a  later  period,  writing  such  an  epistle  under  Paul's  name,  would  certainly 
not  have  encouraged  the  expectation  of  Christ's  advent  being  so  near — an  expectaikm 
which  would  have  already  been  corrected  by  the  intervening  period.  He  would  rather 
have  had  a  special  interest  to  admonish  them,  not  to  expect  his  coming  too  aooo,  thai 
they  might  not  be  mistaken  if  it  were  postponed  to  a  later  period.  The  manner  io  which 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  this  epistle,  instead  of  being,  as  Baur  imagines^ 
a  mark  of  its  spuriousness,  is  rather  the  surest  and  most  palpable  proof  that  it  oould  have 
been  written  at  no  other  period. 

X  In  this  epistle,  he  evidently  assumes,  that  the  manner  of  his  coming  from  Pbilippi  to 
Thessalonica  was  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the  church,  so  that  he  alludes  to  only 
one  residence  among  them,  aflor  his  arrival  from  Philippl  What  Paul  says  ui  I  Tbeaa.  i 
9,  he  oould  only  say  at  a  period  which  was  shortly  subsequent  to  his  departure  fhnn 
Thessalonica.  Hence,  it  is  certain,  that  the  epistle  was  written  at  that  juncture,  and  that 
It  is  the  first  among  the  Pauline  epistles  which  have  reached  us,  an  opinion,  with  which 
its  whole  complexion  well  agreea  The  reasons  against  this  view,  mdntained  by  Schradefi 
some  of  which  we  have  mentioned  and  endeavored  to  refUte^  are  not  convindng.    The 
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In  his  epistle,  he  reminds  the  church  of  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  among  them,  the  example  of  manual  industry  which  he 
Bet,  and  the  exhortations  which  he  addressed  to  them.'^  He  cahned  their 
snxiety  respecting  the  fate  of  those  who  had  died  during  this  period.  He 
warned  them  against  making  attempts  to  determine  the  time  of  the  second 
ooming  of  Christ.  That  critical  moment  would  come  unexpectedly ;  the 
exact  time  could  be  ascertained  by  no  one ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  be  always  prepared  for  it.  They  were  not  to  walk  in  darkness, 
lest  that  day  should  overtake  them  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  as  children 
of  the  light,  they  ought  to  walk  continually  in  the  light  and  the  day ;  and 
to  watch  oyer  themselves,  that  they  might  meet  the  appearance  of  the 
liord  with  confidence.f 

anxiety  of  many  persona  in  reference  to  their  deoeased  frienda  (iv.  13,)  proves  indeed,  tbat 
•ome  of  the  first  Christians  at  Thessalonica  bad  already  died,  but  certainly  does  not  justiQr 
the  oonclusion,  tbat  the  church  must  have  already  existed  a  long  time ;  for  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  many,  especially  those  who  wero  in  years  or  in  declining  health  at 
tbeir  conversion,  might  have  died.  Also  the  argument,  that  Paul,  in  this  epistle,  supposes 
fSbe  existence  of  a  church  organized  in  the  usual  manner  with  Presbyters,  will  prove 
nothing  against  the  early  composition  of  this  epistle.  For  why  should  not  Paul  have 
•eoomplished  all  this  during  his  short  stay  at  Thessalonica,  or  put  matters  in  a  train  for 
Ito  being  done  soon  after  his  departure  ?  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xiv.  23,  how  important 
be  deemed  it  to  give  the-  usual  constitution  to  the  churches  as  they  were  forming ;  and 
this  must  have  been  more  especially  the  case  with  a  church  which  he  left  in  such  critical 
drcumstances,  even  apart  from  persecutors.  It  is  true,  if  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  First 
Bpistle  to  Timothy,  that  no  novice  in  Christianity  should  be  chosen  to  the  offloe  of  presby- 
ter, had  been  from  the  beginning  an  invariable  principle,  we  might  conclude,  that  so  new 
a  church,  which  must  consist  entirely  of  novices,  could  have  no  presbytery.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  support  this  conclusion,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  primitive  apostolic  age 
ne  against  it.  The  rules  given  iu  that  epistle,  as  well  as  many  other  things  in  it,  indicate 
that  it  was  written  in  the  latter  part  of  PauPs  life,  and  in  reference  to  a  church  not  newly 
organized.  And  what  we  find  in  Philip,  iv.  16,  by  no  means  obliges  us  to  assume  a 
■Mond  visit  of  Paul  to  Thessalonica,  after  which  both  epistles  were  written.  He  there 
WKjs,  that  during  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  (which 
ouinot  be  referred  to  a  later  period,)  when  he  left  Macedonia,  no  church  excepting  that  at 
FhUippi  had  sent  him  a  contribution — first,  when  ho  was  in  Thessalonica  before  be  left 
Ifacedonia,  and  then  once  or  twice  at  Corinth,  during  his  longer  sojourn  there.  2  Cor. 
adL9. 

*  All  this  must  certainly  give  the  impression  of  a  person  who  writes  from  the  firesh  lively 
recollection  of  his  own  recent  experiences ;  and  not  the  impression  of  a  designed  recapitu- 
lation made  up  so  as  to  accord  with  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles,  a  mark  of  spurious- 
ness  which  Baur  is  disposed  to  find,  p.  481. 

f  What  Baur  says  against  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
which  bears  on  the  face  of  it  so  decidedly  a  Pauline  impress,  shows  us  how  hard  it  is  to 
niisfy  these  modem  critics.  If  expressions  similar  to  those  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles 
oocor,  they  must  have  been  borrowed  from  them.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  are  turns  of 
tspression  which  do  not  occur  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles,  it  is  an  mdubitable  sign  of  an 
im-Pauline  orig^in.  But  one  would  suppose  that  the  conjunction  of  what  is  allied  to  the 
Piaulme  epistles,  with  other  things  which  are  not  elsewhere  found  just  so  expressed  by 
FbqI,  provided  there  be  nothing  evidently  at  variance  with  the  Pauline  characteristics^ 
would  be  rather  an  evidence  of  genuineness ;  for  an  individual  who  had  the  Pauline  epis- 
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Ab  this  epistle  contained  so  many  peculiarly  important  lessons,  exhor- 
tations, and  warnings  for  different  members  of  the  church,  Paul  must 
have  been  earnestly  desirous  that  it  should  be  read  by  all.  Whether  he 
wished  it  to  be  read  before  all  at  their  public  meetings,  or  that  all  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  privately,  cannot  be  determined  pre- 
cisely from  the  words*  in  ch.  v.  2V.t 


ties  before  him,  and  wished  to  write  another  afler  them  in  Paul's  name,  would  have  shown 
himself  as  more  of  a  slayish  imitator.  Baur  finds  something  thoroughlj  un-Pauline  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  churches  in  Judea  are  presented  as  a  pattern  to  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians ;  especiallj  since  Paul  could  not  have  spoken  of  those  persecutions  without  referring 
to  himself  as  a  chief  partaker  in  the  only  ones  which  could  here  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. So  moreover,  that  extreme  general  hostile  tone  towards  the  Jews,  which  al- 
ludes to  the  odium  generis  humani  cast  upon  the  Jews,  appears  to  Baur  altogether  un- 
Pauline.  But  if  this  had  been  interpolated  by  another  person,  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
concile his  being  so  hostilelj  disposed  towards  the  Jews  with  his  pointing  out  the  churches 
in  Judea  as  patterns  for  imiution.  Only  in  a  spirit  so  original  and  unfettered  as  Paul's 
could  both  meet  together.  Now,  the  persecutions  which  the  Christians  in  Judea  had  suf- 
fered at  various  times,  and  of  which  he  might  have  been  in  part  an  eye-witness  on  his 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  he  hold  in  fresh  and  lively  remembrance.  In 
this  respect  he  could  name  no  Gkntile  church  as  an  object  of  imitation.  How  natural  that 
he  should  here  name  the  parent  church,  animated  as  he  always  was  with  the  conviction 
that  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  to  be  bound  together  in  one  Christian  communist 
The  recollection  that  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  so  violent  a  persecutor  of  the  Chri^ 
tians,  could  least  of  all  prevent  his  so  expressing  himself ;  for,  as  he  says,  he  had  since 
been  made  a  new  creature,  and  all  things  had  become  new.  Nor  do  I  know  how  Paul 
could  have  delineated  more  strikingly,  the  ungodliness,  the  inhumanity,  and  the  envy  of 
the  Jews  towards  the  Gentiles,  of  which  in  just  his  last  missionary  journey  he  had  had 
such  frequent  experience.  The  passage  in  which  he  represents  the  believers  among  the 
Gentiles  as  imitators  of  the  primitive  church  in  Judea,  was  a  natural  occasion  for  mention- 
ing that  the  same  Jews  had  kiUed  Jesus  and  the  prophets,  and  had  everywhere  perse- 
cuted himself  as  a  witness  of  the  Christian  truth  by  which  the  Gentiles  also  would  partake 
of  salvation.  In  the  accidentally  chosen  expression  Udiu^uvruv  may  be  traced  the 
fresh  recollection  that  he  hsd  been  driven  out  from  the  cities  where  he  preached  the 
gospel,  through  the  infiuence  of  the  Jews  who  had  instigated  the  Gentiles.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  Paul  was  brought  more  into  collision  with  Jewish  Christians  than  with  Jews 
simply,  he  had  less  occasion  for  so  expressing  himself  Criticism  ought  not  merely  to  con- 
sider the  Pauline  epistles  as  a  whole,  but  study  them  chronologically,  and  carefully  diSf 
tinguish  the  various  stages  of  Paul's  literary  activity.  In  reference  to  peculiarities  of 
style,  turns  of  thought,  and  development  of  doctrine,  a  difference  in  them  will  indeed  be 
perceptible,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  have  exactly  those 
characteristics  which  belong  to  the  first  stage,  while  his  other  epistles  of  which  the  genu- 
ineness has  been  disputed,  have,  on  the  contrary,  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  last 
stqge. 

*  See  also  Coloss.  iv.  16. 

f  This  wish  appears  perfectly  natural  on  the  firat  occasion  of  writing  to  them,  as  in 
every  letter  which  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  members  In  a  community,  and  I 
do  not  see  in  it  the  marks  of  an  importance  attributed  to  letter-writing  not  suitable  to  the 
times,  nor  with  what  propriety  Baur  could  say  that  "  this  must  have  been  written  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  an  age  which  did  not  see  in  the  letters  of  the  apostle  the  natural  me- 
dium of  mental  intercourse,  but  a  sanctuary  to  bo  approached  with  all  due  reverence^  ao 
that  their  oontents  were  to  be  known  as  accurately  as  possible^  particularly  by  means  of 
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After  a  time,  Paul  learned  that  the  epistle  had  not  attained  its  end  ; 
that  the  enthusiastic  tendency  in  the  Thessalonian  church  had  continued 
to  increase.  In  his  former  epistle,  he  had  considered  it  necessary  to 
g^uard  them  against  both  extremes ;  to  warn  them  against  the  entire 
suppression  of  free  prophetic  addresses,  as  well  as  against  receiving 
every  thing  as  divine  which  pretended  to  be  so,  without  examination. 
The  higher  life  was  to  be  developed  and  expressed  freely  without  harass* 
ing  restrictions ;  but  all  claims  to  inspiration  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
sober  examination.'*'  He  must,  therefore,  have  had  cause  to  suspect  dan- 
ger from  this  quarter,  even  had  he  not  received  more  exact  information. 
Bat  he  was  subsequently  informed,  that  persons  had  come  forward  in  the 
church  who  professed  to  have  received  revelations  to  the  effect  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord  was  close  at  hand.  They  also  endeavored  to 
strengthen  their  assertions  by  distorting  certain  expressions  of  the  apos- 
tle, which  he  had  used  daring  his  residence  at  Thessalonica.  But  now 
nnce  the  epistle  of  Paul  was  so  plainly  opposed  to  the  enthusiastic  ten- 
dency which  aimed  at  fixing  the  exact  time  of  Christ's  second  coming, 
one  of  the  promoters  of  this  error  ventured  so  far  as  to  forge  another 
epistle  in  Paul's  name,  which  might  serve  to  confirm  this  expectation,  in 
which  probably  he  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  that  the  apostle 
'in  his  first  epistle  had  satisfied  himself  with  urging  what  was  of  practi- 
cftl  importance  without  giving  a  decided  opinion  on  the  nearness  or  re- 
moteness of  that  great  event.f     Such  forgeries  were  not  at  all  uncom- 


pablic  reading,"  fta  This  is  indeed  "  not  seeing  the  woods  on  account  of  the  trees  1" 
How  naturally  the  words  in  ch.  v.  27,  are  connected  with  the  preceding  request  "  to  greet 
all  the  brethren  1" 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  1  Thess.  v.  21,  altogether  relates  to  what  immediately  precedes 
— "  prove  all  tilings  in  the  communications  of  the  prophets,  and  retain  whateyer  is  good  ;" 
but  in  verse  22,  he  makes  a  transition  to  a  general  remark,  "  that  thej  should  keep  them- 
selves at  a  distance  from  everj  kind  of  evil,"  with  which  his  prayer  for  the  sanctification 
of  the  whole  man  (v.  23)  naturally  connects  itselC 

f  The  passage  in  2  Thcss.  ii.  2,  might,  it  is  true,  be  understood,  as  if  only  the  statements 
in  the  first  epistle  had  been  misrepresented ;  and  it  is  certainly  possible  to  imagme,  that 
they  had  misapplied  Paul's  comparison  of  a  thief  in  the  night,  as  if  he  expected  the 
appearance  of  Christ  to  be  an  event  close  at  hand,  and  only  meant  to  say  that  the 
point  of  time  could  not  be  given  more  distinctly.  But  these  words  of  Paul,  however, 
would  be  more  naturally  understood  of  the  forgery  of  a  letter  in  his  name,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  guards  against  similar  forgeries,  by  a  postscript  in  his  own  hand,  favors  this 
opinion.  I  cannot  perceive  the  justness  of  Baur's  remark,  p.  49,  "  How  could  Paul  ration* 
ally  attach  any  weight  to  such  a  criterion  of  the  genuineness  of  his  epistle,  whidi  as  soon 
as  it  was  once  known  to  be  such,  would  be  used  so  much  the  more  for  the  purposes  of 
loTgery  7"  Paul's  Greek  writing  was  probably  not  so  easy  to  be  imitated.  Nor  in  the 
words  ndff^  CTTitTToA^  (iii.  17)  can  I  find,  with  Baur,  a  mark  of  spuriousness.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  that  the  author  gave  a  false  explanation  of  Paul's  custom  to  add  something 
in  his  own  handwriting  to  his  epistles.  If  Paul  had  elsewhere  added  such  closing  words 
in  autogpraph  to  testify  his  love  to  the  church,  yet  he  might  have  been  led  by  the  peculiar 
drcumstances  of  this  church  to  make  use  of  them  here  as  a  criterion  of  its  being  his 
genuine  epistle.    Or  he  might  first  of  all  have  been  led  with  this  view  to  make  saob  a 
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mon  in  this  centary  after  the  heginaing  of  the  Alexandrian  period  of 
literature,  and  their  authors  were  very  adroit  in  justifying  such  decep- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  giving  currency  to  certain  principles  and 
opinions.'^  That  something  of  this  kind  happened  so  early  in  the  church 
at  Thessalonica,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
later  epistles  of  Paul,  is  explained  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
church,  the  excited  state  of  its  members,  that  one-sidedness  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  which  directed  its  attention  only  to  the  future,  that  limitation 
of  mental  vision  which  did  not  take  in  the  whole  of  Christianity,  but 
gazed  alone  on  the  second  advent.  Such  a  one-sided  religious  interest 
might  easily  be  seduced  to  call  all  means  good  which  would  gratify  its 
indulgence.  In  later  times  Paul  had  far  more  to  do  with  adversaries 
who  disputed  his  apostolic  authority  than  with  false  friends  who  sought 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  for  their  own  ends.  His  later  false  adherents 
were  more  sober,  and  free  from  the  enthusiastic  tendency  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  Thus  everything  is  explained  by  a  perfectly  consistent  and 
genuine  historical  impress,  bearing  marks  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  this  church.  What  purpose  would  it  serve  the  author  of  a  forged 
epistle  to  warn  them  of  other  epistles  also  forged  in  Paul's  name  ?  This 
morbid  tendency  also  operated  injuriously  in  producing  idleness,  and  a 
neglect  of  a  person's  own  affairs,  united  with  a  prying,  intermeddling 
cariosity  respecting  the  concerns  of  others.  Paul,  therefore,  thought  it 
necessary  to  write  a  second  epistle  to  Thessalonica.f  In  this  epistle,  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  them  against  the  expectation  of  an  immediate 
approach  of  that  last  decisive  period,  he  directed  their  attention  to  the 
signs  of  the  times  which  would  precede  it.  The  revelation  of  the  evil 
that  opposed  itself  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  self-idolatry  excluding  the 
worship  of  the  living  God,  would  first  reach  its  utmost  limit.  Delu- 
sive errors,  by  a  hypocritical  show  of  godliness,  and  by  extraordinary 
powers,  apparently  miraculous,  would  deceive  those  who  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  simple,  unadulterated  truth.  The  rejection  of  the  True  and 
the  Divine  would  be  punished  by  a  subjection  to  falsehood.  Those  per- 
sons would  be  ensnared  by  the  arts  of  deception,  who,  because  they  had 
suppressed  the  sense  of  truth  in  their  hearts,  deserved  to  be  deceived, 


oiosiDg  addition,  and  afterwarda,  when  this  view  had  been  lost  sight  o(  still  on  other  «o- 
oounts  to  have  retained  the  practice.  But  he  must  have  foreseen  that  he  would  have  oo- 
oasion  to  write  several  other  letters  to  the  churches.  We  are  not  at  all  justified  in  assert- 
ing that  the  greatest  part  of  Paul's  correspondence  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

*  The  Bishop  Dionjrsius  very  much  lamented  the  falsification  of  letters  which  he  had 
written  to  various  churchesL    Euseb.  iv.  23. 

f  He  had  at  that  time  travelled  from  Corinth  to  Achaia,  and  founded  other  churches. 
Already  he  had  sustained  many  conflicts  with  the  enemies  of  the  gospel ;  he  had  occasion 
to  request  the  intercessory  prayers  of  the  churches,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the 
machinations  of  evil-minded  men ;  for  such  were  not  wanting,  who  were  unsusceptible  of 
receiving  tlie  gospel ;  2  Thess.  ill  2.  This  reminds  as  of  the  above-mentioned  accusatiooa 
made  by  the  Jews  against  Paul 
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and  by  their  own  crimiDality  had  prepared  themselves  for  all  the  decep- 
tioDS  of  falsehood.  Then  would  Christ  appear,  in  order  by  his  victori- 
ous divine  power  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  evil  after  it  had  attained  its 
widest  extension,  and  to  consummate  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  signs 
similar  to  those  which  prognosticate  the  last  decisive  and  most  triumph- 
ant epoch,  are  repeated  in  all  the  great  epochs  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
as  it  advances  victoriously  in  conflict  with  tlie  kingdom  of  evil,  Paul 
might  believe  that  he  recognised  in  many  signs  of  Jiis  own  time,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  final  epoch.  By  the  light  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  intimations  of  Christ*  himself,  he  discerned  the  general 
law  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  applicable  to 
all  the  great  epochs  down  to  the  very  last,t  but  he  was  not  aware  that 
similar  phenomena  must  often  recur  until  tlie  arrival  of  the  final  crisis.^ 

Thus  Paul  labored  during  another  half-year  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  these  parts,  and  then  concluded  that  second  period  of  his  minis- 
try among  the  heathen  which  began  with  the  second  missionary  journey. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  a  resting-place,  from  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
a  new  period  in  his  ministry,  and  in  the  history  of  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles. 

•  See  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  317,  367. 

t  Bat  in  the  BigoA  of  this  last  epoch  which  are  specially  noticed  in  this  epistle,  we  find 
proofs  of  their  proceeding  from  this  period  of  the  apostolic  age,  rather  than  from  a  lator 
time.  At  a  later  period,  the  specification  of  heresies  as  omens  of  the  approach  of  Anti- 
Christ  would  certainly  not  have  been  wanting. 

\  When  persons  have  attempted  to  determine  with  exactness  the  signs  of  the  times 
given  by  Paul,  they  have  &iled  in  many  points.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  sought,  in 
later  ages,  for  the  appearances  which  the  apostle  specifics,  while  he  refers  to  appearances 
in  his  own  ago,  or  to  those  which  they  seemed  to  forbode.  In  other  important  periods, 
which  preceded  remarkable  epochs  for  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  sig^s 
might  be  found  indeed,  similar  to  those  which  Paul  has  here  described.  Still  we  should 
not  be  justified  in  saying  that  these  signs  in  tliis  particular  form  were  consciously  present 
to  Paul*8  mind.  And  thus  we  should  fall  into  error,  i^  in  a  one-sided  way,  we  expected  to 
find  what  is  anti-Christian  only  in  manifestations  of  one  special  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
chorcb,  instead  of  recognising  a  Cliristian  truth  lying  at  the  basis  of  such  manifestations  and 
finding  in  other  appearances  also  the  same  anti-Christian  spirit  by  which  the  Christian 
principle  was  here  disturbed,  and  at  last  wholly  obscured.  When  too,  these  signs  have  been 
looked  for  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  apostle,  the  defectiveness  of  our  knowledge  of  his 
Bitoation,  and  of  tbe  peculiar  views  of  his  times,  has  been  forgotten.  Or  instead  of  esti- 
mating the  great  views  respecting  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  the 
apo8tl«  here  unfolds,  according  to  their  essential  ideas,  the  kernel  has  been  thrown  away, 
and  the  shell  retained,  and  they  have  been  compared  with  the  Jewish  fables  respecting 
Antidiriat 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
nnc  APOSTLE  Paul's  journey  to  antioch,  and  his  renewed  his- 

SIONART   IJIBORS  AMONG  THE    HEATHEN. 

Aft]^  Paul  had  labored  during  another  half-year  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  church  in  Corinth  and  Achaia,  he  resolved,  before 
attempting  to  form  new  churches  among  the  heathen,  to  visit  once  more 
that  city  which  had  been  hitheito  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian-Gen- 
tile world,  Antioch,  where  possibly  he  had  arranged  a  meeting  with  other 
publishers  of  the  gospel.  This  was  no  doubt  the  principal,  but  probably 
not  the  only  object  of  his  journey.  lie  felt  it  to  be  very  important  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  division  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
Christians,  and  to  take  away  from  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians 
every  even  apparent  ground  for  their  accusation,  that  he  was  an  enemy 
of  their  nation  and  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  On  this  account,  he 
resolved  to  revisit  at  the  same  time  the  metropolis  of  Judaism,  in  order 
publicly  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  God  of  his  fathera  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,*  according  to  a  form  much  approved  by  the  Jews,  and 
thus  practically  to  refute  these  imputations.  There  was  at  that  time 
among  the  Jews  a  religious  custom,  arising  most  probably  from  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Nazarite  vow,  for  those  who  had  been  visited  with  sick- 
ness or  any  other  great  calamity  to  vow,  that  if  they  were  restored,  they 
would  bring  a  thank-offering  to  Jehovah  in  the  temple,  would  abstain 
from  wine  for  thirty  days,  and  would  shave  their  heads.f    Paul  had 

*  If  it  had  been  of  so  mach  importanco  to  the  author  of  the  Acts  for  bis  apologetical 
or  conciliatory  purpose,  as  Baur  maintains,  to  notice  PauPs  journeys  to  the  feasts  at  Jeru- 
salem, why  should  he  allude  so  slightly  to  the  journey  of  which  we  are  here  speakmg, 
(zviil  18,  22,)  so  that  it  has  given  occasion  to  moot  the  question,  whether  he  actually 
visited  Jerusalem  at  that  time  ?  Here,  certainly,  nothing  is  less  shown  than  such  a  pur- 
pose. Baur  assumes,  (p.  194,)  that  the  words  which  are  favorable  to  his  opinion  (xyiiL 
21,)  are  decidedly  genuine,  though,  to  say  the  least,  they  are  very  suspicious.  But  these 
words,  even  admitting  them  to  be  genuine,  by  no  means  prove  such  a  purpose  in  the 
Acts,  and  contain  nothing  irreconcilable  with  the  Pauline  point  of  view :  for  all  turns  upon 
the  question,  how  the  necessity  he  speaks  of  is  to  be  understood  ?  and  of  this  nothing 
more  is  said. 

f  Josephus,  de  Bello  Jud.  ii.  15,  roUg  yUp  ij  voao  KaTaTTOvovfievov^  ij  riaiv  dXkaii 
dvdyKQi^  lOo^  evX^aBaL  irpb  \'  ^fiepov^  r/f  diro66aeiv  fiiXXoitv  Ovaia^,  olvov  re  d^^eadat 
Kol  ^vpijaaadai  ru^  Kofiag,  It  appears  to  me  quite  necessary  to  change  the  aorist  in  the 
last  clause  into  the  future  ^pljaeaOai ;  and  I  would  translate  the  passage  thus—*'  they 
were  accustomed  to  vow  that  they  would  refrain  from  wine  and  shave  their  hair  thirty 
days  before  the  presentation  of  the  offering."  From  comparing  this  with  the  Kazarite 
▼ow,  we  might  indeed  conclude  that  the  shaving  of  the  hair  took  place  at  the  end  of  thirty 
daySy  as  Meyer  tliinks  in  his  commentary ;  but  the  words  of  Josephus  do  not  agree  with 
this  supposition,  for  we  cannot  be  allowed  to  interpolate  another  period  before  the  ^vfrfjaec" 
Oat,  "  and  at  the  end  of  these  thirty  days."  Also  what  follows  in  Josephus  is  opposed 
to  it|  and  Paul's  shaving  his  hair  several  weeks  before  his  arrival  at  Jemsalem,  will  not 
bftrmonixe  with  suoh  a  supposition. 
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probably  resolved,  on  the  occasion  of  his  deliverance  from  some  danger 
during  his  last  residence  at  Corinth,  or  on  his  journey  from  that  city,* 
publicly  to  express  his  grateful  acknowledgments  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  form  of  his  doing  this  was  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  wisdom,  he  felt  no  scruple  to  become  in 
respect  of  form,  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  or  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile.  When 
be  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  Aquila  to  Lesser  Asia  from  Cen- 
chraea,  he  began  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow.f  He  left  his  companion  with 
his  wife  behind  at  Ephesus,  whither  he  promised  to  return,  and  hastened 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  visited  the  church,  and  presented  his  offering  in 
the  temple.J    He  then  travelled  to  Antioch,  where  he  stayed  a  long 

*  From  how  manj  dangers  he  was  rescaed,  and  how  much  would  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  narrative  given  in  the  Acts,  we  learn  from  2  Cor.  zi.  26,  27. 

t  TJnnecessaiy  difficulties  have  been  raised  respecting  Acts  xviii.  18.  Paul,  in  the 
18th  verse,  and  in  those  immediately  following,  is  the  only  subject ;  and  the  words  relating 
to  Aquila  and  Priscilla  aro  merolj  parenthetical.  All  that  is  here  said  must  therefore  be 
referred  to  Paul  and  not  to  Aquila,  who  is  mentioned  onlj  incidentally.  Schneckcnbur- 
ger,  in  his  work  on  the  Acts,  p.  66,  finds  a  reason  for  mentioning  such  an  unimportant 
ciroumstance  respecting  a  subordinate  person  in  this,  that  a  short  notice  of  a  man,  who  for 
half  a  year  lived  in  the  same  house  as  Paul,  would  serve  as  an  indirect  justification  of  the 
apostle  against  the  accusations  of  bis  Judaizing  opponents :  but  this  is  connected  with  the 
whole  hypothesis,  of  which,  for  reasons  already  given,  I  cannot  approve.  Besides,  Aquila 
eonld  not  have  taken  such  a  vow,  because  he  did  not  travel  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  offer- 
iog  must  be  presented.  It  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  he  had  made  a  vow  of 
another  kind,  that  he  would  not  allow  his  hair  to  be  out  till  he  had  left  Corinth  in  safety, 
like  the  Jews  who  bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  do  or  not  to  do  something,  as^  for  exam- 
ple, not  to  take  food  till  they  had  accomplished  what  they  wished ;  compare  Acts  zxiiL 
14,  and  the  legends  from  the  EiayytXiov  Ka9  *E(3palovgf  in  Jerome  de  v.  i.  c  ii.  But  such 
unmeaning  folly  no  one  can  attribute  to  Aquila.  And  Luke  would  hardly  have  related 
any  thing  so  insignificant  of  Aquila,  who  was  not  the  hero  of  his  narrative.  But  Meyer 
thinks  he  has  found  a  special  proof  that  this  relates  not  to  Paul  but  to  Aquila,  because, 
in  Acts  zviil  18,  the  name  of  Priscilla  is  mentioned,  not  as  it  is  in  v.  2  and  26,  and  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  antiquity,  with  a  design  to  make  the  reference  to  Aquila  more  pointed. 
We  might  allow  some  weight  to  this  consideration,  if  we  did  not  find  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  the  names  in  Rom.  zvi.  3,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  19.  We  shall  find  a  common  ground  of 
explanation  for  what  appears  a  striking  deviation  fix>m  the  customs  of  antiquity  in  the  fact, 
that  although  Priaoilla  was  not  a  public  instructress,  which  would  have  been  contrary  to 
tha  laws  of  the  churoh,  yet  she  was  distinguished  even  more  than  her  husband  for  her 
Christian  knowledge,  and  her  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  in  thif 
respect  Paul  stood  in  a  more  intimate  relation,  a  closer  alliance  of  spirit  to  her,  as  Bleek 
has  suggested  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  422.  And  thus  we 
find  in  this  undesigned  departure  fix>m  the  prevailing  usage,  on  a  point  so  unimportant  in 
itselfl  an  indication  of  the  higher  dignity  conferred  so  directly  by  Christianity  on  the 
teiale  sex. 

}  The  words  in  Acts  xviiL  21,  cannot  prove  that  Paul  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  for  the 
original  expression  only  makes  it  highly  probable ;  "  I  will  return  to  you  again,  God  wil- 
ling;" and  all  the  rest  is  only  a  gloss.  If)  therefore,  we  do  not  find  the  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem indicated  in  the  "gone  up,"  uva/?(^f,  and  "went  down,"  Karifiij,  of  v.  22,  we  must 
issume  that  Paul  on  this  journey  oame  only  as  far  as  Antioch,  and  not  to  Jerusalem,  and 
then  the  interpretation  of  Acts  xviii.  18,  given  in  the  text,  must  be  abandoned.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  Luke,  in  referring  to  Paul's  scjouifiat  Jerosalsm,  shofold  msntioo  only  bis 
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time,  and  met  with  Barnabas,  and  other  friends  and  former  associates 
in  publishing  the  gospel.  The  apostle  Peter  also  joined  the  company  of 
preachers  of  the  gospel  here  assembled : — Jewish  and  heathen  Christians^ 
and  apostles  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles,  united  in  true  Christian 
fellowship  with  one  another,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  council  at  Jerusalem. 

But  this  beautiful  unanimity  was  disturbed  by  certain  Judaizing  zealots, 
who  came  from  Jerusalem  probably  with  an  evil  design,  since  what  they 
had  lieard  of  the  free  publication  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  was 
offensive  to  their  contracted  feelings.  For  a  considerable  time  the  phar- 
isaically-minded Jewish  Christians  appeared  to  have  been  silenced  by  the 
apostolic  decisions,  but  they  could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  their  oppo- 
sition, so  closely  connected  with  their  narrow,  exclusively  Jewish  mode 
of  thinking,  to  a  completely  free  and  independent  gospel.  The  constant 
enlargement  of  Paul's  sphere  of  labor  among  the  heathen,  of  which  they 
became  more  fully  aware  by  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch, 
excited  afresh  their  suspicion  and  jealousy.  Though  they  professed  to 
be  delegates  sent  by  James  from  Jerusalem,*  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
they  were  justified  in  so  doing ;  for  before  this  time  such  Jadaizers  had 
falsely  assumed  a  similar  character.  These  persons  were  disposed  not  to 
acknowledge  the  uncircumcised  Gentile  Christians,  who  observed  no  part 
of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  as  genuine  Christian  brethren,  as  brethren 
in  the  faith,  endowed  with  privileges  equal  to  their  own  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah.  Since  they  looked  upon  them  as  still  unclean,  they  refused 
to  eat  with  them.  The  same  Peter  who  had  at  first  asserted  so  emphat- 
ically the  equal  rights  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  afterwards  at  the 
last  apostolic  convention  had  so  strenuously  defended  them,  now  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  regard  to  his  countrymen,  and  for  the 
moment  was  faithless  to  his  principles.  We  here  recognise  the  old 
nature  of  Peter,  which,  though  conquered  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
was  still  active,  and  on  some  occasions  regained  the  ascendency  —  the 
same  Peter  who,  after  he  had  borae  the  most  impressive  testimony  to  the 

iBiating  the  charch,  and  say  nothing  of  the  presentation  of  his  offering  at  the  temple;  and 
that  James,  who  afterwards,  on  Paul's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  advised  him  to  a  simiku'  line 
of  conduct,  should  not  have  appealed  to  the  example  now  given  of  his  accommodation  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Jews.  But  Luke  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  history  com 
plete  in  aU  its  parts,  but  simply  as  a  writer  who,  without  historical  art,  put  together  what  he 
beard  and  saw,  or  what  became  known  to  bun  by  the  reports  of  others.  Hence  he  narrates 
several  less  important  circumstances,  and  passes  over  those  which  would  be  more  impoi^ 
tant  for  maintaining  the  connexion  of  the  history.  Also,  to  a  reader  familiar  with^ewish 
customs,  it  might  be  sufficiently  clear  that  Paul,  according  to  what  is  mentioned  in  zviil 
18,  must  have  brought  an  offering  to  Jerusalem.  At  all  events^  if  we  wish  to  refbr  v.  22 
only  to  Csesarea,  the  dvapdc  must  be  superfluous,  and  the  KaHpri  would  not  suit  the  geo- 
graphical relation  of  GaBsarea  to  Antioch. 

*  This  is  not  necessarily  contained  in  the  words,  "certain  ones  finom  James;'*  rivl^  dnh 
loxc^ot;,  which  may  simply  mean  that  these  persons  belonged  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
over  whioh  James  preiided. 
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Redeemer,  at  the  sight  of  danger  for  an  instant  denied  him.  The  exam- 
ine of  an  apostle  whose  character  stood  so  high,  influenced  other  Chris- 
tians of  Jewish  descent,  so  that  even  Barnabas  ceased  to  hold  inter- 
course with  Gentile  Christians.  Paul,  who  condemned  what  was  evil, 
without  respect  to  persons,  called  it  an  act  of  hypocrisy.  He  alone  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  principles,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  administered 
a  severe  reprimand  to  Peter,  and  laid  open  the  inconsistency  of  his  con- 
duct. "  Why,  if  thou  thyself,"  he  said,  "  although  thou  art  a  Jew,  hast 
DO  scruple  to  live  as  a  Gentile  with  the  Gentiles,  why  wilt  thou  force  the 
Gentiles  to  become  Jews  ?  We  are  born  Jews — wc,  if  the  Jews  are 
right  in  their  pretensions,  were  not  sinners  like  the  Gentiles,  but  clean 
and  holy  as  born  citizens  of  the  theocratic  nation.  But  by  our  own 
course  of  conduct,  we  express  our  contrary  conviction.  With  all  our 
observance  of  the  law,  we  have  acknowledged  ourselves  to  be  sinners 
who  are  in  need  of  justification  as  well  as  others,  well  knowing  that  by 
works,  such  as  the  law  is  able  to  produce,*  no  man  can  be  justified 
before  God ;  but  justification  can  only  be  attained  by  faith  in  Christ,  and 
having  been  convinced  of  this,  we  have  sought  it  by  him  alone.  But 
this  conviction  we  contradict,  if  we  seek  again  for  justification  by  the 
works  of  the  law.  We,  therefore,  present  ourselves  again  as  sinners  f 
needing  justification ;  and  Christ,  instead  of  justifying  us  from  sin,  has 
deprived  us  of  the  only  means  of  justification,  and  led  us  into  sin,  if  it  be 
sin  to  consider  ourselves  freed  from  the  law.    Far  be  this  from  us."| 

*  We  maj  here  notice  briefly  what  will  be  more  fully  developed  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  Apostolic  Doctrine,  that  Faul  by  Ipyoic  vofiov  understands  works  which  a  com- 
{mlsory,  threatening  law  may  force  a  man  to  perform  in  the  absence  of  a  holy  disposition. 
The  idea  comprehends  the  mere  outward  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  has  reference  to  the 
moral  as  well  as  ritual  law.  Both  these,  which  are  so  closely  connected  in  Judaism, 
maintain  thoir  real  importance  only  as  an  expression  of  the  truly  pious  disposition  of 
6iKaLoavvr}.  Reference  to  the  moral  or  the  ritual  law  predominates  only  according  to  the 
varied  antithesis  of  idea.    In  this  passage  a  special  reference  is  made  to  the  ritual 

f  The  words,  GaL  iu  18,  "If  what  I  have  destroyed  (the  Mosaic  law)  I  build  up  agam 
(like  Peter,  who  had  practically  testified  again  to  the  universal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic 
Uw)  I  most  look  upon  myself  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  as  a  sinner."  (Paul  here  sup- 
poses Peter  to  express  the  conviction  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  departing  from  the  law; 
that  he  was  guilty  of  transgressing  a  law  that  was  still  binding.)  I  cannot  perfectly  agree 
with  Backert*s  exposition,  which  makes  these  words  to  be  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to 
himself.  For  this  general  proposition  would  not  be  correct,  "  Whoever  builds  up  again 
what  he  has  pulled  down  pursues  a  wrong  course."  If  he  had  done  wrong  in  pulling 
down,  he  would  do  right  in  building  up  what  had  been  pulled  down ;  and  even  the  oppo- 
nents of  Paul  maintained  the  first,  they  could  not,  therefore,  be  afiected  by  that  propoai- 
tioD,  and  the  logical  Paul  would  have  taken  good  care  not  to  express  it 

\  Paul's  reprimand  of  Peter  (Gal.  ii.)  appears  to  reach  only  as  far  as  the  eighteenth 
verse^  excL  What  follows,  by  the  transition  fix>m  the  plural  to  the  singular,  and  by  the 
"  for  ^  ydpt  is  shown  to  bo  a  commentary  by  Paul  on  some  expressions,  which,  uttered  in 
the  warmth  of  feeling,  might  be  somewhat  obscure,  and  is  evidently  not  a  continuation  of 
his  address.  As  to  the  date  of  this  interview  with  Peter,  we  readily  allow  that  we  can- 
not attain  to  absolute  certainty.  Paul  himself  narrates  the  occurrence  immediately  after 
speaking  of  thai  journey  to  Jerusalem,  which  we  found  reaaons  for  considering  as  hm 
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If  we  tix  this  controversy  of  Paul  and  Peter,*  which  as  the  following 
history  shows,  produced  no  permanent  separation  between  them,  exactly 
at  this  period,  it  will  throw  much  light  on  the  connexion  of  events.  Till 
now  the  pacification  concluded  at  Jerusalem  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians  had  been  maintained  inviolate.  Till  now  Paul  had 
had  to  contend  only  with  Jewish  opponents,  not  with  Judaizers,  in  the 
churches  of  Gentile  Christians ;  but  now  the  opposition  between  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Ctiristians,  which  the  apostolic  resolutions  had  re- 
pressed, again  made  its  appearance.  As  in  this  capital  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity, which  formed  the  central  point  of  Christian  missions,  the  con- 
troversy first  arose,  so  exactly  in  the  same  spot  it  broke  forth  afresh, 
notwithstanding  the  measures  taken  by  the  apostles  to  settle  it ;  and 
having  once  been  renewed,  it  spread  itself  through  all  the  churches 
where  there  was  a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Here  Paul  had  first 
to  combat  that  party,  whose  agents  afterwards  persecuted  him  in  every 
scene  of  his  labors.  It  might  at  first  appear  strange  that  this  division 
should  break  out  exactly  at  that  time ;  at  the  very  time  when  the  man- 
ner in  which  Paul  had  just  appeai*ed  at  Jerusalem,  having  become  to  the 
Jews  a  Jew,  might  have  served  to  make  a  more  favorable  impression  on 
the  minds  of  those  Christians  who  were  still  attached  to  Judaism.  But 
although  it  might  thus  operate  on  the  more  moderate  among  them,  yet 
the  event  showed  that,  on  the  fanatical  zealots,  whose  principles  were  too 
antagonistic  to  admit  of  their  being  reconciled  to  him,  it  produced  quite 

third.  And  accordingly,  we  might  suppose  that  this  event  followed  the  apostolic  conven- 
tion at  Jerusalem.  And  certainly  many  persons  might  have  been  induced,  by  the  report 
of  what  bad  taken  place  among  the  Gentile  Christians  (which  to  Jewish  Christians  must 
have  appeared  so  very  extraordinary),  to  resort  to  the  assembly  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
at  Antioch,  partly  to  be  witnesses  of  the  novel  transactions,  and  partly  out  of  suspicion. 
According  to  what  we  have  before  remarked,  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  Judaizere, 
Boon  after  the  resolutions  for  acknowledging  the  equal  rights  of  Gentile  Cliristians  were 
passed,  became  unfaithftil  to  them,  because  they  explained  them  differently  from  their 
original  intention.  But  there  is  greater  probability  that  these  events  did  not  immediately 
succeed  the  issuing  of  those  resolutionfi.  It  is  by  no  means  evident  that  Paul,  in  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Epistle  to  the  G^latians,  intended  to  observe  chronological  exactness.  Ho 
rather  appears  to  be  speaking  of  an  event  which  was  quite  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  had 
happened  only  a  short  time  before.  Besides  the  two  suppositions  here  mentioned,  a  third 
is  possible,  which  has  been  advocated  by  Hug  and  Sneckenburger ;  namely,  that  this 
event  took  place  before  the  apostolic  convention.  But  though  Paul  here  follows  no  strict 
dironological  order,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  would  not  place  the  narrative  of 
an  event,  so  closely  connected  with  the  controversies  which  gave  occasion  to  his  confer- 
ences with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  letting  it  follow  as  sup- 
plementary. 

*  Confessedly  a  mistaken  reverence  for  the  apostle  led  many  persons  in  the  ancient 
(especially  the  eastern)  church  to  a  very  unnatural  view  of  this  controversy.  In  order 
that  no  fault  might  be  found  with  Peter's  course,  they  adopted  the  nodon  that  Peter  and 
Paul  had  an  understanding  with  one  another;  that  both — the  one  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Jews,  the  other  for  the  advantage  of  the  Gentile  Christians— committed  an  offlcwsvm 
mendacium.  Augustin,  in  his  Epistle  to  Jerome,  and  in  his  book  De  Mendaeio^  has  ad- 
mirably oombated  this  prejudioe,  and  the  &lfle  interpretation  founded  upon  it 
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opposite  effect.  The  man  who  had  spoken  so  freely  of  the  law,  who 
had  always  so  strenuously  maintained  the  equal  rank  of  the  uncircum- 
oifled  Gentile  Christians  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  them  as  a  despiser  of  the  law,  this  man,  they  thought,  had 
no  right  to  represent  himself  as  one  of  the  believing  Jewish  people. 
They  well  knew  how  to  make  use  of  what  he  had  done  at  Jerusalem  to 
his  disadvantage ;  and  by  representing  his  actions  in  a  false  light,  they 
accused  him  of  inconsistency,  and  of  artflilly  attempting  to  flatter  the 
Gentile  Christians. 

The  influence  of  this  party  soon  extended  itself  through  the  churches 
m  Galatia  and  Achaia.  It  is  true  that  Paul,  when,  after  leaving  his 
fiiends  at  Antioch,  he  visited  once  more  the  churches  in  Phrygia  and 
Ghdatia  on  his  way  to  Ephesus,  whither  he  had  promised  to  come  on  his 
retmn,  observed  no  striking  change  among  them.*    But  still,  he  re- 


*  He  expresses  to  the  Galatian  churches  his  astonishment  that  they  had  deserted,  so 
•oon  after  his  departure,  the  evangelical  doctrine  for  which  they  had  hefore  shown  so 
much  zeal,  Gal.  i.  6  As  several  modern  writers  (particularly  Riickert)  have  maintained 
H  as  beyond  dispute,  that  Paul,  during  his  second  residence  among  the  Galatian  churches, 
bftd  to  oppose  their  tendency  to  Judaism,  we  must  examine  more  closely  the  grounds  of 
this  assertion.  As  to  Gal.  i.  9,  I  cannot  acknowledge  as  decisive  the  reason  alleged  by 
Rackcrt,  Usteri,  and  Schott,  against  these  words  being  an  impassioned  asseveration  of  the 
■sntiment  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  therefore  of  their  relating  to  what  he  had  said  when 
last  with  them.  Why  might  it  not  be  a  reference  to  what  was  written  before,  like  £pb. 
fit  3 ;  2  Ck>r.  vii.  2  ?  For  that  what  he  refers  to  in  both  these  passages  is  rather  more 
distant,  makes  no  dlfTercnce  in  the  form  of  the  expression.  But  if  these  words  must  refer 
to  somethmg  said  by  Paul  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  the  consequence  which  RQokert  be- 
Vmyea  may  be  drawn  from  them,  does  not  follow ;  for  though  Paul  had  no  cause  to  be  dis- 
■Ulafied  with  the  church  itself^  yet  afler  what  he  had  experienced  at  Antioch,  added  to 
the  earlier  leaning  of  a  part  of  the  church  to  Judaism,  he  might  have  considered  it  neoes- 
■aiy  to  charge  it  upon  them  most  impressively,  that  under  whatever  name,  however  re- 
vered, another  doctrine  might  be  announced  to  them,  than  that  which  he  had  preached,  it 
would  deserve  no  credit,  but  must  be  anti-Christian.  Although  GaL  v.  21  certainly 
refers  to  something  said  by  the  apostle  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  nothing  further  can  be 
ooncluded  from  it ;  for  in  every  church  he  must  have  held  it  very  necessary  to  make  it  ap- 
paient  that  men  would  only  grossly  flatter  themselves  if  they  imagined  that  they  could  enter 
tlie  kingdom  of  Leaven  without  a  complete  change  of  heart  and  conduct,  1  Thess.  iv.  6. 
^ph.  v.  5,  6.  The  words  in  Gal.  v.  2,  3  must  be  thus  understood,  "  As  I  said,  that  whoever 
allows  himself  to  be  cuxiumcised,  renounces  his  fellowship  with  Christ,  so  I  testify  to  such  an 
one  again,  that  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  whole  law."  Evidently,  the  second  and  third  verses 
relate  to  one  another ;  the  thoughts  are  correlative.  If  Paul  intended  to  remind  the  Gala- 
tians  of  warnings  he  had  given  them  by  word  of  mouth,  why  did  he  not  insert  the  nd^v 
in  verse  2,  since  what  is  there  expressed  forms  the  leading  thought^  and  requires  the 
airongest  emphasis  to  be  laid  upon  it?  Nor  in  the  fact,  that  without  any  preparation,  as 
in  his  other  epistles,  he  opens  this  with  such  vehement  rebuke,  can  I  with  Riickert  find  a 
proof  that  during  his  former  residence  among  these  churches  lie  had  detected  the  Judaiz- 
ing  tendency  among  them,  and  was  forced  to  involve  them  all  in  blame,  io  order  to  bring 
tliem  back  to  the  right  path.  This  very  peculiarity  in  the  tone  with  which  the  epistle 
begins  may  be  easily  explained,  if  wo  suppose  that  having  during  his  visit  perceived  no 
departure  flrom  the  doctrine  announced  to  them,  and  having  warned  them  beforehand  oi 
the  artifices  of  the  Judaizers^  the  sadden  information  of  the  efiect  produced  among  them 
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marked,  that  these  Judaizing  teachers  soaght  to  gain  an  entrance  into 
the  churches,  that  they  affected  great  zeal  for  their  spiritual  welfare^ 
for  the  attainment  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  privileges 
and  benefits  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom ;  and  that  they  strove  to  imbue 
them  with  the  false  notion,  that  unless  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
circumcised,  they  could  not  stand  on  a  level  with  the  Jewish  Chnstians. 
Still  he  had  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they  main- 
tained their  Christian  freedom  against  these  persons,  Gal.  iv.  18.  And 
he  sought  only  to  confirm  them  still  more  in  this  Christian  mode  of 
thinking  and  acting,  while  he  endeavored  to  impress  on  their  hearts 
afresh  the  lesson  that,  independently  of  any  legal  observance,  salvation 
could  be  obtained  only  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  earnestly  put  them  on 
their  guard  against  everything  which  opposed  or  detracted  from  this 
truth.  This  was  interpreted  by  his  Judaizing  opponents,  who  were 
wont  to  misrepresent  all  his  actions  and  words,  and  in  every  way  to 
infuse  distrust  of  him,  as  if  he  had  grudged  the  Galatians  those  higher 
piivileges  which  they  might  have  obtained  by  the  reception  of  Judaism, 
Gal.  iv.  16. 

Paul  now  chose  as  the  scene  of  his  labors  for  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  centre  of  intercourse  and  traffic  for  a  large  part  of  Asia,  the  city 
of  Ephesus,  the  most  considerable  place  of  commerce  on  this  side  of  the 
Tanrus.  But  here  also  was  a  central  point  for  mental  intercourse ;  so 
that  no  sooner  was  Christianity  introduced,  than  it  was  exposed  to  new 
conflicts  with  foreign  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit,  which  either 
directly  counteracted  the  new  divine  element,  or  threatened  to  adulterate 
it.  Here  was  the  seat  of  heathen  magic,  which  originally  proceeded 
from  the  mystic  worship  of  Artemis,*  and  here  also  the  Jewish  magic, 
connecting  itself  with  the  heathenish,  sought  to  find  entrance.  The  spirit 
of  the  times,  dissatisfied  with  all  the  existing  religions,  and  eager  after 
something  new,  was  favorable  to  all  such  religious  arts. 

After  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  for  three  months  in  the  syna- 
gogue, he  was  induced,  by  the  unfriendly  disposition  manifested  by  a 
part  of  the  Jews,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  Gentiles,  and  met  his 

by  this  class  of  persons  would  now  more  painfully  surprise,  more  violently  aflfect  him ; 
and  the  whole  epistle  bears  the  marks  of  such  an  impressaion  on  his  mind.  WhicheTer 
among  the  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  words  in  ch.  iv.  18  may  be  talcon,  this  much 
is  evident,  that  Paul  wished  that  they  would  act  during  his  absence  as  thej  had  done  during 
his  presence.  And  this  he  surely  could  not  have  said,  if  already,  during  his  former  resi- 
dence, they  had  given  him  such  cause  for  dissatisfiiction.  It  is  arbitrary  to  refer  this  only 
to  his  first  residence  among  them.  Had  he  during  that  residence  noticed  such  things 
among  them,  he  would  also  have  felt  that  "doubt,**  diropia,  in  reference  to  them,  he  would 
have  perceived  the  necessity  of  "  changing  his  voice,"  dX^^cu  r^v  ^wv^,  and  have  al- 
ready made  use  of  this  new  mode  of  treatment,  v.  20. 

*  In  the  unintelligible,  enigmatical  words  on  her  statue,  higher  mysteries  were  sought 
and  a  special  magical  power  ascribed  to  tliem,  see  Clem,  Strom,  v.  568,  and  according  to 
these,  forms  of  incantation  were  constructed,  which  were  supposed  to  possess  great  efll- 
oac7,  the  so-called  ^E^aia  ypa/ifiara,    Plutarch.  Sympoaiaa  viL  Y. 
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hearers  daily  in  a  school  belonging  to  one  of  their  number,  a  rhetorioiaii, 
named  Tyrannns.  It  was  most  important  that  the  divine  power  which 
accompanied  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  should  manifest  itself  in 
some  striking  manner,  in  opposition  to  the  magic  so  prevalent  here, — 
which  bj  its  apparently  great  effects  deceived  and  captivated  many, — ^in 
order  to  rescue  men  from  these  arts  of  deception,  and  prepai*e  their 
hearts  to  receive  the  truth.  And  though  a  carnal  ^'  seeking  after  signs  ^ 
Blight  have  tempted  men  (like  the  Goes  Simon)  to  cleave  soldy  to  the 
sensible  phenomena  in  which  the  power  of  the  divine  was  manifested, 
and  to  regard  Christianity  itself  as  a  new  and  higher  kind  of  magic,  a 
most  powerful  counteraction  against  such  a  temptation  proceeded  from 
the  essential  nature  of  Christianity,  when  it  really  found  an  entrance  into 
the  heart.  One  remarkable  occurrence  which  took  place  at  this  time 
also  greatly  contributed  to  set  in  the  clearest  light  the  opposition  which 
Christianity  presented  to  all  such  arts  of  jugglery.  A  number  of  Jew- 
kh  Go6t83  frequented  these  parts,  who  pretended  that  they  could  expel 
evil  spirits  from  possessed  persons  by  means  of  incantations,  fumigations, 
the  use  of  certain  herbs,  and  other  arts,  which  they  bad  derived  from 
King  Solomon  ;*  and  these  people  could  at  times,  whether  by  great  dex- 
terity in  deceiving  tlie  senses,  or  by  availing  themselves  of  certain  pow- 
ers of  nature  unknown  to  others,  or  by  the  influence  of  an  excited  imag- 
ination,! produce  apparently  great  effects,  though  none  which  really 
promoted  the  welfare  of  mankind.^  When  these  Jewish  GoStn  beheld 
the  effects  which  Paul  produced  by  calling  on  the  name  of  Jesus,  they 
also  attempted  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  magical  formula  for  the  exorcism 
of  evil  spirits.  The  unhappy  consequences  of  this  attempt  (Acts  xix. 
15,)  made  a  powerful  impression  on  many,  who,  as  it  appeared,  had  cer- 
tainly been  moved  by  the  miraculous  operations  of  the  apostle,  so  far  as  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  author  of  divine  powers  in  men,  but  imagined 
that  these  powers  could  be  employed  in  the  services  of  their  sinful  prac- 
tices, and  in  connexion  with  their  vain  magical  arts.  But  terrified  by 
the  disaster  to  which  we  have  referred,  they  now  came  to  the  apostle, 
and  professed  repentance  for  their  sinful  course,  and  declared  their  reso- 
lution to  forsake  it.  Books  full  of  magical  formulsa,  which  amounted  in 
Talue  to  more  than  '^  fifty  pieces  of  silver,"  were  brought  together  and 
publicly  burnt.  This  triumph  of  the  gospel  over  all  kinds  of  delusion 
and  arts  of  deception  was  often  repeated. 

Ephesus  was  a  noted  rendezvous  for  men  of  various  kinds  of  religions 
belief,  who  flocked  hither  from  various  parts  of  the  east,  and  thus  were 
brougbt  under  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  amongst  others,  Paul  her« 

*  See  JuBtin.  Dial  c.  Tiypb.  Jud.  £  311,  ed.  Colon. 

f  See  an  example  in  JosephuB,  how  by  such  operations  the  Roman  armj  and  the  Em- 
peror Yeepaaian  were  filled  wilh  amazement — ArUiq,  viiL  2. 

X  The  cures  they  performed  were  aometimes  followed  by  still  greater  evil^  as  GhiiiS 
hSmaeir  mtimatea  would  be  the  case;  Luke  xl  23.    See  abo  Life  of  Ghrisl^  pp^  lU,  Sil. 
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met  with  twelve  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  ;*  the  individual  who  was 
oomroissioned  by  God  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  the  Redeemer 
among  his  nation  and  contemporaries ;  but,  as  was  usual  with  the  pre- 
paratory manifestations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  different  effects  were 
produced  according  to  the  different  susceptibility  of  his  hearers.  There 
were  those  of  his  disciples  who,  following  his  directions,  attained  to  a 
living  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  some  of  whom  became  apostles ;  others 
only  attained  a  very  defective  knowledge  of  the  person  and  doctrine  of 
Christ ;  others  again,  not  imbibing  the  spirit  of  their  master,  held  fast 
their  former  prejudices,  and  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  Chris- 
tianity ;  probably  the  first  germ  of  such  an  opposition  appeared  at  this 
time  and  from  it  was  formed  the  sect  of  the  disciples  of  John,  which 
continued  to  exist  in  a  later  age.  Those  disciples  of  John  whom  Paul 
met  at  Ephesus,  belonged  to  the  second  of  these  classes.  Whether  they 
had  become  the  disciples  of  John  himself  in  Palestine  and  received  bap- 
tism from  him,  or  whether  they  had  been  won  over  to  his  doctrine  by 
means  of  his  disciples  in  other  parts,  (which  would  serve  to  prove  that 

*  The  appearance  of  these  disciples  of  John  at  Ephesus  bears  the  impress  of  historical 
tmth,  whether  we  regard  the  accouat  itself,  or  compare  it  with  what  we  know  from  other 
soarccs  to  have  been  the  positioa  of  John  and  his  disciples  in  reference  to  the  varioas 
tendencies  of  the  age.  The  obscurity  that  attaches  to  the  narrative  of  these  disciples 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  mark  of  the  unhistorical ;  it  belongs  rather  to  the  peculiarities  of 
that  uncertain  transitional  stage  which  was  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  impressions  respeci- 
iDg  John  the  Bi^tist  with  the  scattered  accounts  received  of  ChrisL  No  man  can  form 
an  imago  with  dear  and  distinct  outlines,  out  of  misty,  indistinct  phenomena.  The 
deficiency  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  historian,  but  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
historical  development  at  such  a  period.  Instead  of  our  being  able  to  detect  an  imagin*- 
tive  subjective  element,  an  artistic  attempt  at  historical  composition,  in  this  representation, 
we  find,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  more  than  the  raw  material  of  facts,  and  miss  entirely 
the  historic  art  of  genetic  pragmatism.  But  criticism  after  the  newest  fashion  professes  to 
have  discovered  a  trickery  here  which  will  account  for  everything.  The  historical  basil 
is  only  this,  that  Apollos.  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  from  the  school  of  the 
Alexandrine  Jews,  in  consequence  of  his  Alexandrian  education  had  already  acquired 
a  more  liberal  conception  of  Christianity.  He  had  occupied  a  solitary,  isolated  position 
between  the  Paulinians  and  the  Judaizers,  until  by  means  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  he  bad 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  Paulinian  doctrine,  and  had  been  induced  to  connect 
himself  with  the  Paulinian  party.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  fiction  which  made  ApoUoi 
one  of  John's  disciples,  who  was  first  instructed  in  Christianity  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla. 
This  would  not  have  happened,  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  had  not  needed  the  diaciplee  of 
John  for  his  machinery.  For  surely  Paul,  as  well  as  Peter,  should  acquire  distinction 
from  the  magical  effect  of  the  imposition  of  his  hands  on  persons  of  different  religious 
oonvictions,  who,  on  passing  over  to  Christianity  should  thus  be  made  partakers  of  pre- 
tended higher  spiritual  gifts.  This  had  already  taken  place  among  the  Jews^  Samari- 
tans, and  Gentiles ;  only  the  disciples  of  John  were  left,  and  these  therefore  must  also 
serve  as  a  foil,  in  order  that  the  same  fabrication  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  pro- 
cured such  honor  for  Peter  in  the  family  of  Cornelius,  might  now  among  John*s  disoiplea, 
in  a  oorrespondrng  manner  glorify  Paul,  who  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  his 
fellow-apostle.  Whoever  can  satisfy  himself  with  this  unnatural  tissue  of  plan-making  m 
whcdly  opposed  to  the  impression  which  soch  a  book  must  make  upon  every  unperverted 
miiid-4i  weloome  to  do  sol 
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John's  disciples  aimed  at  forming  a  separate  community  which  neces* 
sarily  would  soon  assume  a  jealous  and  hostile  position  toward  Chris- 
tianity on  its  first  rapid  spread)  at  all  events,  they  had  accepted  the  little 
they  had  heard  of  the  person  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  to 
whom  John  pointed  his  followers,  and  considered  themselves  justified  in 
professing  to  be  Christians*  like  others.  Paul  believed  that  he  should 
find  them  such  ;  but,  on  further  conversation  with  them,  it  appeared  that 
they  understood  nothing  of  the  power  of  the  glorified  Saviour,  and  of 
the  communication  of  divine  life  through  him, — that  they  knew  nothing 
of  a  Holy  Spirit.  Paul  then  imparted  to  them  more  accurate  instruction 
on  the  relation  between  the  ministry  of  John  and  that  of  Christ,  between 
the  baptism  of  John  and  the  baptism  which  would  initiate  them  into  com- 
munion with  Christ,  and  into  a  participation  of  the  divine  life  that  pro- 
ceeded from  him.  After  that,  he  baptized  them  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
with  the  usual  consecration  by  the  sign  of  the  laying-on  of  hands  and  the 
accompanying  prayer ;  and  their  reception  into  Christian  fellowship  was 
sealed  by  the  usual  manifestations  of  Christian  inspiration.! 

Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus  was  not  only  of  considerable  importance 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout  Asia  Minor,  for  which  object 
he  incessantly  labored'  either  by  undertaking  journeys  himself,  or  by 
means  of  disciples  whom  he  sent  out  as  missionaries  ;  but  it  was  also  a 
great  advantage  for  the  churches  that  were  already  formed  in  this  region, 
as  from  this  central  point  of  intercourse  he  could  most  easily  receive  in- 

*  The  Dame  fiaSftrait  ^cta  xix.  1,  without  any  other  designation,  can  certainly  be 
understood  only  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Paul  addressed  them 
implies  that  they  were  considered  Christians. 

f  Whoever  is  capable  of  transporting  himself  into  the  apostolic  age,  will  assuredly 
DOt  fail  to  perceive  the  historical  impress  in  this  narrative,  and  will  not  attempt  with  Baur 
to  regard  the  "  prophesying"  and  "speaking  with  tongues  "  as  merely  mythical  designa- 
tions for  the  impartation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  Christianity.  The  phenomena  of  the 
higher  life  are  wont  to  w-ear  peculiar  marks  in  diflferent  age&  Thus  the  phenomena  of 
whose  qualities  we  have  already  spoken  belong  to  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  inspiration 
proceeding  from  the  new  divine  life  when  it  took  possession  of  men's  souls.  There  are 
not  wanting  analogies  in  history  of  general  religious  awakenings  or  "  revivcUSj^  though 
we  need  not,  therefore,  overlook  the  difference  in  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  purity 
in  the  development  of  the  divine  life.  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  whatever  for  attributing 
a  magical  effect  to  baptism  or  the  laying  on  of  hands ;  but  we  must  only  regard  theee 
as  individual  points  in  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  and  related  to  the  entire  preceding 
i^ritual  operation  on  the  minds  of  the  disciples  of  John.  Have  we  not  then,  here^ 
perfectly  definite  historical  marks  which  exclude  everything  mythical?  Does  not  the 
First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  refer  to  such  phenomena  which  everywhere 
aooompanied  the  development  of  the  Christian  life  ?  Does  not  Paul  appeal  to  operations 
of  the  Pneoma  among  the  Galatian  churches  (GaL  iiu  2,  5.)  which  distinguished  the 
new  creation  of  faith  from  the  old  legal  state,  and  does  he  not  recount,  moreover,  the 
"miracles,"  dwdfieic,  which  were  efficacious  among  the  Galatians?  We  well  know, 
indeed,  that  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  contains  more  than  this  in  itself,  but  still 
these  marks  are  not  excluded.  Those  phenomena,  so  far  from  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  mythical,  rather  neoesBarily  belong  to  the  historical  image  of  this  memorabls 
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telligence  from  all  quarters,  and,  by  means  of  letters  or  messengers,  could 
attend  to  their  religious  and  moral  condition,  as  the  necessities  of  the 
churches  might  require.  His  anxiety  for  these  his  spiritual  children 
always  accompanied  him ;  he  oflen  reminded  them  that  he  remembered 
them  daily  in  his  prayers  with  thanksgiving  and  intercession ;  thus  he 
assured  the  Corinthians,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  love,  that  he  bore 
them  continually  in  his  heart;  and  vividly  depicted  his  daily  care 
for  all  the  churches  he  had  founded  by  his  touching  interrogations, 
*^Who  is  weak  in  faith  and  I  am  not  weak?  Who  meets  with  a 
stumbling-block  and  I  am  not  disturbed  even  more  than  himself?"  2 
Cor.  xi.  29. 

Cases  of  the  latter  kind  must  oflen  have  excited  the  grief  of  the  apos- 
tle ;  for  as  the  Chi'istian  faith  gradually  gained  the  ascendency  and  af- 
fected the  general  tone  of  thinking  in  society,  new  views  of  life  in  gen- 
eral, and  a  new  mode  of  feeling,  were  formed  in  the  Gentile  world  ;  and 
in  opposition  to  the  immoral  licentiousness  of  heathenism,  which  men 
were  led  to  renounce  by  the  new  principles  of  the  Christian  life,  an 
anxiously  legal  and  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  which  burdened  the  con- 
duct with  numberless  restraints,  was  likely  to  find  entrance  among  them, 
and  must  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  many  who  had  not  attained 
settled  Chrbtian  convictions. 

Probably  it  was  soon  afler  his  arrival  at  Ephesus  that  Paul  received 
the  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  Galatian  churches  which 
awakened  his  fears.  During  his  last  residence  among  them,  he  had  per- 
ceired  the  machinations  of  a  Judaizing  party,  which  were  likely  to  injure 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  spirit 
He  was  aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  from  this  quarter,  and 
had  taken  measures  to  counteract  it ;  he  was  not  succeseful,  however, 
in  averting  the  approaching  storm,  as  he  now  experienced  to  his  great 
sorrow. 

The  adversaries  whom  he  had  here  to  contend  with  were  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  his  apostolic  authority,  because  he  had  not  been  in- 
structed and  called  to  the  apostleship  immediately  by  Christ  himself; 
they  maintained  that  all  preaching  of  the  gospel  must  rest  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  apostles  who  were  appointed  by  Christ  himself;  they  en- 
deavored to  detect  a  contrariety  between  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  who  had  allowed  the  observance  of  the  law  in 
their  churches,  and  in  consequence  accused  him  of  a  departure  from  the 
pure  doctrine  of  Christ.  They  could  also  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  he  re- 
presented himself  when  among  the  Jews  as  a  Jew  observing  the 
law,  and  therefore,  when  he  taught  otherwise  among  the  Gentiles,  he 
could  only  do  it  in  order  to  flatter  them,  to  the  injury  of  their  true  in- 
terest. 

Although  the  anti-Pauline  tendency  in  the  Galatian  churches  was  con- 
nected with  that  party  which  had  its  principal  seat  in  Palestine,  yet  per- 
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sons  who  proceeded  from  the  midst  of  the  Gentile  Christians,*  and  had 
submitted  to  circumcision,  acted  here  principally  as  the  organs  of  this 
party,  and  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  To  such  the  words  of  Paul 
in  Gal. vi.  13  must  relate;  that  even  those  who  were  circumcised,  or 
wished  to  be  so,  did  not  themselves  observe  the  law.  These  must  have 
been  originally  Gentiles,  and,  on  this  supposition,  it  is  less  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, how  he  could  say  of  them  that  they  themselves  did  not  observe 
the  law ;  for  to  persons  who  had  grown  up  in  heathenism,  it  could  not 
be  so  easy  a  matter  to  practise  the  complete  round  of  Jewish  observ- 
ances. But,  as  is  most  generally  the  case  with  proselytes,  they  were 
peculiarly  zealous  for  the  party  to  which,  notwithstanding  their  Gre- 
cian descent,  they  had  devoted  themselves,  and  their  influence  with 
their  countrymen  was  far  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  Jewish  false 
teachers. 

Such  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  threatened  to  destroy 
the  whole  substance  of  Christianity,  and  to  substitute  a  Jewish  ceremo- 
nial service  in  the  place  of  a  genuine  Christian  conversion  proceeding 
from  a  living  faith ;  and  the  danger  which  thus  threatened  the  divine 
work  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  apostles.  In  order  to  give  the 
Galatian  Christians  an  evidence  of  his  love,  of  which  the  Judaizers 
wished  to  excite  a  mistrust,  and  to  make  it  evident  what  importance  he 
attached  to  the  subject,  he  undertook  to  write  an  epistle  to  them  with 
his  own  handy  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and  a  difficult  task  for  one 


*  This  entirely  depends  upon  whether  we  adopt  the  lectio  reoqtta  in  Oal  yi.  13,  ^epire/i" 
vSfievoi^  "who  are  having  themselves  circumcised/'  or  the  reading  of  the  codex  VaUcanui 
approved  bj  Lachmann  [and  Tischendorf ],  TrepLTeTfiTjfihoi^  "  who  have  had  themselvea 
eircumciaed."  I  cannot  help  considering  the  first  (which  has  the  greatest  number  of 
original  authorities  in  its  favor)  as  the  correct  reading,  partly  also  on  this  account^  that  we 
cannot  imagine  any  reason  why  any  one  should  bo  induced  to  explain  the  latter,  a  word 
requiring  no  explanation,  by  the  former,  a  more  difficult  one,  and  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  easily  accounted  for,  how  a  person  might  think  of  explaining  the  former  by  the  latter. 
If  the  lectio  recepta  bo  the  correct  one,  the  expression  cannot  refer  to  circumcised  Jews, 
but  only  to  Gentiles  who  suffered  tliemselves  to  be  drcumcised.  That  the  most  influen- 
tial seducers  of  the  Galatian  churches  were  such,  appears  to  me  to  be  intimated  also  by 
the  word  "  cut  off,"  (iTroKo^ovrai^  v.  12.  Hence  may  be  better  explained  the  impassioned 
terms,  proceeding  from  a  truly  holy  zeal,  with  which  Paul  speaks  against  these  persons. 
If  circumcision  be  not  enough  for  them,  let  them  have  excision  also;  i(  falling  away  from 
the  religion  of  the  spirit,  they  seek  their  salvation  in  these  outward,  worthless  things  and 
would  make  themselves  dependent  upon  them.  The  pathos  with  which  he  here  speaks, 
testifies  his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  for  the  elevated  spiritual  character  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  opposition  to  all  ceremonial  services  by  which  Christianity  and  human  nature 
would  be  degraded.  And  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  apology  made  by  Jerome,  although 
what  he  says  is  correct,  that  we  must  look  on  the  apostle  as  a  man  still  subject  to  human 
passions ;  '*  Nee  mirum  esse,  si  Apostolus,  ut  homo  et  adhuc  vaseulo  clausus  infirmo  semel 
fberit  hoc  loquutus^  in  quod  frequenter  sanctos  viros  cadere  perspicimus."  (Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  aposUo  spoke  this  as  a  man,  as  one  still  shut  up  in  a  weak  veaael ;  a 
&ult  into  which  we  frequently  see  holy  men  lalL) 
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who,  amidst  bis  manifold  engagements,  had  little  practice  in  writing 
Greek.* 

He  begins  his  Epistle  with  declaring  that  his  apostolic  call  was  given 
to  him,  as  to  the  other  apostles,  immediately  by  Christ  himself;  he  as- 
sures the  Galatian  Christians  in  a  most  solemn  manner  that  tliere  could 
be  no  other  gospel  than  that  which  he  had  announced  to  them,  and  that 
it  was  far  from  his  thoughts  to  be  influenced  by  the  desire  of  pleasing  men 
in  his  mode  pf  publishing  the  gospel  ;f  though  when  enthralled  in  Phari- 
saism, he  was  actuated  only  by  a  regard  to  human  authority,  yet  since 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ,  he  had  renounced  all 
such  considerations,  and  taught  and  acted  in  obedience  to  the  divine  call, 
as  responsible  to  God  alone.J  He  proved  to  them  by  a  lucid  statement 
of  facts,  that  fVom  the  first  he  had  published  the  gospel  in  consequence 
of  immediate  divine  illumination,  and  independently  of  all  human  author- 
ity; and  that  the  other  apostles  had  acknowledged  his  independent  apos- 
tolic character.  With  the  firmest  conviction  that  salvation  and  the  ful- 
ness of  the  divine  life  were  to  be  found  only  by  faith  in  the  Crucified,  he 
turns  to  the  Galatian  Christians  with  the  exclamation,  "  Ye  fools,  who 
hath  so  bewitched  you  I  to  forget  Jesus  the  Crucified,  whom  we  have 

*  Although  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Greek  nijXiKoig^  Gal.  vi.  11,  would  lead  us  to 
understand  it  as  referring  to  the  large  unshapely  letters  of  an  unpractised  writer,  yet  I  could 
never  find  in  the  words  so  understood,  an  expression  corresponding  to  the  earnestness  of 
the  apostle,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  epistle.  Why  should  he  not  have  expressed,  in  a 
more  natural  manner,  how  toilsome  he  had  found  the  task  of  merely  writing  in  this  lan- 
guage 7  See  Schott's  Commentary.  Wo  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  uses  the  word  in 
the  less  proper  sense  for  noaoic,  as  in  the  later  Latin  authors  we  oflen  find  quanti  for  quoL 
And  we  may  refer  it  most  naturally  to  the  whole  epistle  as  written  with  his  own  hand. 
It  will  also  agree  with  the  use  of  the  word  ypufifjiaTa,  when  applied  to  an  epistla  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  dative  in  this  case  is  unusual,  and  not  agreeable  to  the 
Paulino  form  of  expression,  and  iiriaToXii  is  the  word  commonly  used  by  Paul  for  an  epis- 
tle. The  reason  of  his  writing  the  whole  episUo  with  his  own  hand,  was  certainly  not  to 
guard  against  a  falsification  of  it,  or  the  forgery  of  another  in  his  name ;  for  his  opponents, 
hi  this  instance,  were  under  no  temptation  to  do  this,  since  they  were  not  desirous  of  as- 
cribing to  him  any  other  doctrine  than  that  he  taught  but  were  at  issue  with  him  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  and  actually  Impugned  his  apostolic  authority.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  passage  plainly  shows  us  for  what  purpose  he  so  expressly  stated  that  he 
bad  written  the  whole  with  his  own  hand,  namely,  to  testify  that  his  love  for  them  in- 
duced him  to  undergo  any  labor  on  their  account,  in  contrast  with  the  &lse  teachers  whom 
he  described  in  the  following  verses  as  seeking  their  own  glory. 

f  The  Judaizers  accused  him  of  this  in  reference  to  the  Gentiles. 

^  Schrader  misunderstands  Gal.  i.  10,  when  he  applies  it  only  to  Jews  and  Judaizing 
Christians.  If  we  apply  tlie  assertion  here  made  in  the  most  general  terms,  according  to 
the  sense  intended  by  Paul,  wo  shall  understand  it  of  Gentiles  and  Gentile  Christiana. 
Paul  wished  to  defend  himself  against  the  accusation  of  the  Jews,  that  he  wilfully  falsified 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  order  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  heathen.  The  "  now,*'  upri 
marks  the  opposition  of  his  conduct  as  the  "  servant  of  Christ,"  to  his  former  Pharisaism, 
of  which  he  afterwards  speaks  more  at  large.  This  view  of  the  passage  does  away  with 
the  inferenoe  which  Schrader  attempts  to  draw  firom  it,  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  during 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment  at  Home. 
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aet  forth  before  yoar  ejes  as  the  only  ground  of  our  salvation^  and  to 
seek  in  outward  things,  in  the  works  of  the  law,  that  salvation  for  which 
ye  must  be  indebted  to  him  alone !  Are  ye  so  void  of  understanding, 
that  after  ye  have  begun  your  Christianity  in  the  Spirit,  in  the  divine  life 
which  proceeds  from  faith,  ye  can  seek  after  something  higher  still  (the 
perfecting  of  your  Christianity,)  in  the  low,  the  sensuous,  and  the 
earthly,  in  that  which  can  have  no  elevating  influence  on  the  inner  life 
of  the  spirit,  in  the  observance  of  outward  ceremonies  I"  He  appeals  to 
the  evidence  of  their  own  experience,  that  though  from  the  first  the  gos- 
pel had  been  published  to  them  independently  of  the  law,  yet  by  virtue 
of  faith  in  the  Redeemer  alone,  the  divine  power  of  the  gospel  had  re- 
vealed itself  among  them  by  manifold  operations,  among  which  he 
reckoned  the  miracles  to  which  he  alludes  in  chap.  iii.  5. 

As  his  opponents  supported  themselves  on  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Paul  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tlie  final  aim  of  its  con- 
tents was  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  the  Redeemer,  by  whom  the 
wall  of  separation  that  had  hitherto  existed  among  men  was  to  be  taken 
away,  and  all  men  by  virtue  of  faith  in  him  were  to  receive  a  divine  life ; 
that  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  were  annexed  to  the  condition  of 
faith,  and  would  be  fulfilled  in  all  who  were  followers  of  Abraham  in 
faith  as  his  genuine  spiritual  children  ;  that  the  manifestation  of  the  law 
formed  only  a  preparatory  intervening  period  between  the  giving  of  the 
promise  and  its  fulfillment  by  the  appearance  of  the  Redeemer.  He 
placed  Judaism  and  Heathenism — though,  in  other  respects,  he  viewed 
these  religions  as  essentially  different — in  one  class  in  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  state  of  pupillage  in  religion,  compared  with  the  state  of 
maturity  which  the  children  of  God  attained  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  rights ;  the  dependence  of  religion  on  outward,  sensible  things,  an 
outward  cultus,  consisting  in  various  ceremonies,  compared  with  a 
religion  of  freedom  (which  proceeded  from  faith)  of  the  spirit,  and  of 
the  inward  life.* 

As  his  opponents  charged  him  with  a  want  of  uprightness,  and  with 
releasing  the  Gentiles  from  the  burdensome  observance  of  the  law,  merely 
from  a  wish  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them,  he  could  adopt  no  more 
suitable  method  of  vindicating  himself,  and  of  infusing  confidence  into 
the  Galatian  Christians,  than  by  proposing  the  example  of  his  own  life 
for  imitation.  He  lived  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile,  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  certainly  he  would 
not  have  done  if  he  had  believed  that  it  was  impossible  to  attain  the  full 
possession  of  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  without  the  obser- 
vance of  the  law.     Hence  he  made  this  demand  on  the  Galatians  (iv.  12,)f 

*  Ck>inpare  with  what  has  boen  before  said,  p.  157,  ff. 

f  I  agree  with  Usteri  in  the  explanation  of  these  words.  That  the  Galatians  had  at 
that  time  adopted  the  practice  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  therefore  that  Paul  could  not  in 
this  respect  have  said,  "I  am  become  like  you," — can  form  no  valid  objection  to  this  inter- 
pretation ;  for  the  Gralatian  Christianfl^  all  of  whom  certainly  had  not  devoted  themselves 
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•*  Become  as  I  am  (in  reference  to  the  non-observance  of  the  law),  for  I 
am  become  as  you  are,  like  you  as  Gentiles  in  the  non-observance  of  the 
law,  although  a  native  Jew."  Now,  if  his  method  of  becoming  to  the 
Jews  a  Jew,  by  observing  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  when  amongst 
them  in  Palestine,  had  been  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  he  here  said  of 
himself,  he  would  not  have  appealed  with  such  confidence  to  his  own 
example.  But,  according  to  his  own  principles,  such  a  contradiction 
oould  not  exist ;  for,  if  he  did  not  constantly  observe  the  ceremonies  of 
the  law,  but  only  under  certain  relations  and  circumstances,  this  suffi- 
ciently showed  that  he  no  longer  ascribed  to  them  an  objective  impor- 
tance, that  according  to  his  conviction  they  could  contribute  nothing  to 
the  justification  and  sanctification  of  men ;  and  as  this  was  his  principle 
in  reference  to  all  outward,  and  in  themselves  indifferent  things,  he  only 
submitted  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  others,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
wisdom  and  love. 

Paul  called  upon  the  Galatians  to  stand  firm  in  the  liberty  gained  for 
them  by  Christ,  and  not  to  bring  themselves  again  under  the  yoke  of 
bondage.  He  assured  them,  that  if  they  were  circumcised,  Christ  would 
profit  them  nothing ;  that  every  man  who  submitted  to  circumcision  was 
bound  to  observe  the  whole  law ;  that  since  they  sought  to  be  justified 
by  the  law,  they  had  renounced  their  connexion  with  Christ,  they  were 
fiillen  from  the  possession  of  grace.  For  he  means  not  outward  circum- 
.  dision  considered  in  itself,  but  in  its  connexion  with  the  religious  pnnci- 
ple  involved  in  it,  as  far  as  the  Gentile  who  submitted  to  circumcision 
did  so  in  the  conviction  that  by  it,  and  therefore  by  the  law  (to  whose 
observance  a  man  was  bound  by  circumcision)  justification  was  to  be 
obtained.  And  this  conviction  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  that  dispo- 
sition which  depended  on  the  Saviour  alone  for  salvation. 

The  apostle,  in  contrasting  his  tnie, upright  love  to  the  Galatian  Chris- 
tians, with  the  pretended  zeal  of  the  Judaizers  for  their  salvation,  said 
to  them,  "  They  have  a  zeal  on  your  account,  but  not  in  the  right  way ; 
they  wish  to  exclude  you  from  the  kingdom  of  God  that  you  may  be 
sealous  about  them,  that  is,  they  wish  to  persuade  you,  that  you  cannot 
IS  uncircumcised  Gentiles  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  order  that  you 
may  emulate  them,  that  you  may  be  circumcised  as  they  are,  as  if  thus 
only  you  can  become  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Those  who 
sre  disposed  to  boast  of  their  outward  preeminence  (of  outward  Jndar 
Ism),  compel  you  to  be  circumcised  only  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted 
with  the  cross  of  Christ,  (that  is,  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  Cruci- 
fied, as  the  only  ground  of  salvation),  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to 
owe  their  salvation  to  Him  alone,  and  to  renounce  all  their  merits,  all  in 
which  they  think  themselves  distinguished  above  others.*    They  wish 

to  the  obseryanco  of  the  law,  still  belonged  to  the  stock  of  the  Gentiles,  and  with  this 
view,  the  term  vfielc  is  used.  In  such  epigrammatic  expressions,  single  terms  are  not  in 
general  to  be  pressed  too  strongly. 

*  I  here  adopt  an  hiterpretation  of  the  words  in  Qal  vl  12,  different  fiom  that  whiob 
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you  to  be  circnmciBed  only  that  they  may  glory  in  your  fleah,  that  is,  in 
the  change  which  they  have  outwardly  effected  in  yon,  by  bringing  you 
over  altogether  to  the  JewiBh  Christian  party/'  The  apostle,  lastly,  ad- 
jured the  Galatians  that  they  would  not  give  him  any  further  trouble, 

fh>m  ancient  times  has  been  received  by  most  expositors,  and  which,  without  being  closely 
examined,  has  been  mentioned  by  Usteri  only  with  unqualified  disapprobation.  I  will, 
therefore,  state  a  few  things  in  its  favor.  The  common  explanation  of  the  passage  is, 
"These  persons  compel  you  to  be  circumcised,  only  because  they  are  not  willing  to  be 
persecuted  for  the  cross  of  Christ ;  that  is,  in  order  to  avoid  the  persecutions  which  the 
publication  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  £iltb  alone,  in  Jesus  the  Crucified,  wiU 
bring  upon  them  from  the  Jews."  The  use  of  the  dative  certainly  suits  this  interpretation, 
although  I  believe  that  Paul,  if  he  had  wished  to  give  utteranco  to  so  simple  a  thought, 
would  have  expressed  himself  more  plainly.  Gal.  v.  11,  might  favor  this  interpretation, 
where  Paul  says  of  himself,  that  if  he  still  preached  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  then  the 
offence  whidi  the  Jews  took  at  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  that  a  man  by 
fiuth  in  the  Crucified  might  become  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  without  the  obser- 
yance  of  the  law,  would  at  once  be  taken  away;  and  no  reason  would  be  left  for  per- 
secuting him  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  But  in  order  to  avoid  such  persecutions  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews,  these  persons  had  need  only  to  observe  the  lUw  strictly  themselves,  and 
to  beware  of  publishing  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  could  be  justified  without  the  works  ot 
the  law ;  by  no  means  would  they  have  been  obliged  to  press  circumcision  so  urgently  on 
the  Qentiles  already  converted,  nor  does  Paul  ever  ascribe  to  his  Judaizing  opponents  the 
design  of  avoiding  the  persecution  that  threatened  them  by  such  conduct.  And  it,  as  has 
been  indicated,  the  most  influential  opponents  of  Paul  in  the  Galatian  churches  were  of 
Gentile  descent,  this  interpretation  would  still  less  hold  good,  for  Gentiles  would  have 
brought  persecutions  on  themselves  sooner  by  the  observance  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  than 
by  the  observance  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  not  conspicuous  in  outward  rites. 
And  how  would  this  interpretation  suit  the  connexion?  Paul  says  (Gal.  vi.  12),  "Those 
who  wish  to  have  some  preeminence  in  outward  things  (some  outward  distinction  before 
others)  oblige  you  to  be  circumcised."  After  this,  we  expect  something  related  to  it,  in 
the  clause  beginning  with  "  lest,"  Iva  fijff  something  that  may  serve  as  an  exegesis,  or  fix 
the  meaning.  But  according  to  this  interpretation,  something  quite  foreign  would  folk>w 
— that  thereby  they  wish  to  avoid  persecution.  If  this  thought  followed,  Paul  would 
have  said  at  first — "  Those  who  long  after  ease  for  the  flesh,  or  who  are  afraid  to  bear  the 
cross  of  Christ  (or  something  of  the  kind),  force  circumcision  upon  you,"  eta  Yerse  14 
also  shows,  that  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  glorying  alone  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  is 
opposed  to  setting  a  high  value  on  any  other  glorying.  The  thought  arising  from  that 
interpretation  appears  quite  foreign  to  the  context,  both  before  and  after.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interpretation  I  have  adopted  suits  it  entirety.  That  "making  a  fair  show  in 
the  flesh,'*  einrpoauirelv  h  aapkl,  that  "glorying  according  to  the  flesh,"  xai;;^}7/!ia  /card 
aapKu,  is  taken  away,  if  men  can  glory  only  m  the  cross  of  Christ  Hence  they  consider 
the  cross  of  Christ,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Crucified,  the  only  sufficient  means 
of  salvation,  as  something  wearing  a  hostile  aspect  towards  them,  by  which  they  are  per- 
secuted, since  it  obliges  them  to  renounce  their  fancied  superiority.  With  the  positive 
clause  in  v.  12,  "those  who  wish  to  have  some  preeminence  according  to  the  flesh,"  the 
negative  clause,  therefore,  agrees  well,  "  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted  with  or  by  the 
cross  of  Christ,"  (the  cross  of  Christ  as  something  subjective  to  them,  by  which  they  are 
persecuted).  The  mention  of  the  cross  first,  according  to  the  best  accredited  reading 
adopted  by  Laohmann,also  suits  this  view  of  the  passage.  According  to  the  other  view, 
all  the  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the  not  being  persecuted.  On  the  whole,  the  leading 
idea  of  the  whole  passage  appears  to  be,  glory mg  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to 
glorying  in  the  flesh. 
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since  he  bore  in  his  body  the  mark  of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured  for 
the  cause  of  Christ.* 

During  his  residence  at  Epliesus,  the  afikirs  of  the  Cormthian  church 
demanded  his  special  attention.  The  history  of  this  community  furnishes 
us  an  example  of  developments  and  agitations  such  as  have  been  often 
repeated  in  later  periods  of  the  church  on  a  larger  scale.  A  variety  of 
influences  operated  on  this  church,  and  it  is  impossible  to  refer  every- 
thing to  one  common  ground  of  explanation,  such  as  the  relation  f  be- 
tween the  different  parties;  although  one  common  cause,  which  will 
explain  many  of  these  influences,  may  be  found  in  the  particular  situa- 
tion of  the  Chnstian  church,  which  the  new  Christian  spiiit,  opposed  as 
it  was  by  former  habits  of  life,  and  the  general  state  of  society,  had  but 
partially  penetrated.  Many  of  the  easily  excited  and  mobile  Greeks 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  powerful  impression  of  Paul's  ministry 
made  at  Corinth,  and  at  first  showed  great  zeal  for  Christianity ;  but  the 
principles  of  Christianity  had  taken  no  deep  root  in  their  unsettled  dispo- 
sitions. In  a  city  like  Corinth,  where  so  great  a  corruption  of  morals 
prevailed,  and  so  many  incentives  to  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  were 
presented  on  every  side,  such  a  superficial  conversion  was  exposed  to 
the  greatest  danger.  In  addition  to  this,  after  Paul  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church,  other  preachers  followed  him,  who  published  the 
gospel  partly  in  another  form,  and  partly  on  other  principles,  and  who, 
since  their  various  natural  peculiarities  were  not  properly  subordinated 
to  the  essential  principles  of  the  gospel,  gave  occasion  to  many  divisions 
among  the  Greeks,  a  people  J  naturally  inclined  to  parties  and  party  dis- 
putes.§    There  were  at  first  persons  of  the  same  spirit  as  those  false 

*  If  we  only  consider  what  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  his  sufferings  hitherto,  though 
it  is  evident  from  a  comparison  with  2  Cor.  xi.  that  all  is  not  mentioned,  we  shall  be  as 
little  disposed  as  by  what  the  apostle  says  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  to  apply  thesb 
words  (with  Schrader)  to  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  What  Paul  says  in  chap,  il  10, 
respecting  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  to  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  might  favor  the  later 
composition  of  this  epistle,  but  proves  nothing ;  for  the  words  by  no  means  lead  ua  to 
think  of  that  last  large  collection,  of  which  he  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  to  Jerusalem. 
He  might  verj'  often  have  sent  separate  contributions  from  the  churches  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tians to  Jerusalem,  although,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  church  history,  we  have  no  cer- 
tain mformation  respecting  them.  On  his  last  journey  preceding  his  last  visit  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  he  might  have  brought  with  him  one  of  these  smaller  collections. 

f  By  attempting  to  deduce  too  much  from  this  angle  cause,  Storr  has  mdulged  in 
many  forced  interpretations  and  assumption& 

X  Owing  to  this  national  characteristic,  the  efficiency  of  thQ  gospel  among  them  was 
much  disturbed  and  weakened  in  after  ages. 

§  RQckert  thinks  that  the  order  in  which  the  parties  are  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  L  19, 
corresponds  to  the  period  of  their  formation ;  that  first  the  preachmg  of  Apollos  occa- 
sioned a  portion  of  the  church  to  attach  themselves  rather  to  Apollos  than  to  Paul,  with 
whom  they  no  longer  felt  fully  satisfied,  though  they  had  not  yet  formed  tbemselyes 
into  a  particular  party;  then  the  Judaizers,  taking  advantage  of  such  a  state  of 
feeling,  joined  the  partisans  of  Apollos  in  opposition  to  Paul;  thus  two  parties  wen 
formed.    But  in  course  of  time  the  original  partisans  of  Apollos  discorered  that  they  could 
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teachers  of  the  Qalatian  churches,  who  wished  to  introduce  a  Christianity 
more  mingled  with  Judaism — who  could  not  endure  the  independence 
and  freedom  with  which  the  gospel  published  by  Paul  was  developed 
among  the  Gentiles,  although  they  were  not  so  violent  as  the  Galatian 
false  teachers,  and  accordingly  named  themselves,  not  after  James, 
whom  the  most  decided  Judaizers  made  their  chief  authority,  but  after 
Peter.  Moreover,  we  must  carefully  notice  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances. The  Galatian  churches  were  more  easily  operated  upon  by 
organs  of  the  Judaizing  party,  who  came  forward  from  among  them- 
selves. It  was  altogether  different  at  Corinth,  where  the  Judaizers  had 
to  operate  upon  men  of  a  decidedly  Grecian  character,  who  were  not  so 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  Judaism.  Hence  they  did  not  venture 
to  come  forward  at  once,  and  disclose  their  intentions :  it  was  necessary 
first  to  prepare  the  soil  before  they  scattered  the  seed ;  to  act  warily  and 
gently ;  to  accomplish  their  work  gradually ;  to  employ  a  variety  of 
artifices,  in  order  to  undermine  the  principles  on  which  Paul  preached 
the  gospel ;  to  infuse  a  mistrust  of  his  apostolic  character,  and  thus  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  converts  from  him.*  They  began  with  cast- 
ing doubts  on  Paul's  apostolic  dignity,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
before  mentioned ;  they  set  in  opposition  to  him,  as  the  only  genuine 
apostles,  those  who  were  instructed  and  ordained  by  Christ  himself. 
They  understood  besides  how  to  instil  into  anxious  minds  a  number  of 
scruples,  to  which  a  life  spent  in  intercourse  with  heathens  would  easily 
give  rise,  and  which  persons  who  had  been  previously  proselytes  to  Ju- 
daism must  have  been  predisposed  to  entertain. 

Persons  whose  minds  took  this  direction,  placed  Peter,  as  an  apostle 
chosen  by  the  Lord  himself,  and  especially  distinguished  by  him,  in  op- 
position to  Paul,  who  had  assumed  the  office  at  a  later  period.  When 
the  strongly  marked  individuality  of  any  of  the  apostles  appropriated 
and  impressed  itself  upon  Christianity,  the  varied  form  thus  given  to  it 
was  fitted  to  the  different  spheres  of  activity  assigned  the  apostles  by 
God,  and  served  not  to  injure  the  unity  of  the  Christian  spirit,  but 
rather  in  this  very  manifoldness  to  illustrate  its  excellence;  but  now 
among  those  who  attached  themselves  to  this  or  the  other  apostles,  one- 
sided tendencies  became  prominent,  and  that  variety  which  could  and 


not  agree  with  the  Judaizers,  who  had  at  first,  Id  order  to  find  an  entrance,  concealed 
their  peculiarities,  and  thus  at  last  there  arose  a  third  distinct  party.  But  this  passage 
(i.  It)  cannot  avail  for  determining  the  chronological  relation  of  these  parties  to  one  an- 
other. .  Paul  here  follows  the  logical  relation,  without  adverting  to  the  chronological  order. 
He  places  the  partisans  of  Apollos  next  to  those  of  Paul,  because  thej  only  formed  a  par- 
ticiilar  section  of  the  Pauline  party ;  he  then  mentions  those  who  were  their  most  strenu- 
ous opponents ;  and  lastly,  those  through  whose  existence  the  other  ^larties  would  be  pre- 
supposed. We  have  throughout  no  data  by  which  to  determine  the  chronological  oon- 
nexion  of  the  first  three  parties. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Baur,  in  his  essay  on  the  Christ-party  in  the  Corinthian  cburoh 
(io  the  !Kbinger  ZeOacharifl  fkr  J%eologie^  1831,  part  iv.,  p.  S3.) 
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flhould  have  consisted  with  unity,  was  converted  by  them  into  an  ezclo- 
sive  contrariety.  As  a  one-sided  Petrine  party  was  formed  in  the  Co- 
rinthian church,  so  a  one-sided  Pauline  party  sprang  up  in  opposition  to 
it,  which  recognised  the  Pauline  as  the  only  genuine  form  of  Christianity, 
ridiculed  the  nice  distinctions  of  scrupulous  consciences,  and  set  them- 
selves in  stern  opposition  to  everything  Jewish.  In  one  of  their  tenden- 
cies we  find  the  germ  of  the  later  Judaizing  sects,  and  in  the  other,  that 
of  the  later  Marcionite  error. 

But  in  the  Pauline  party  itself  a  two-fold  direction  was  manifested 
on  the  following  grounds.  Among  the  disciples  of  John  who  came  to 
Ephesus,  and  considered  themselves  as  Christians,  though  their  know- 
ledge was  very  defective,  was  Apollos,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  had 
received  the  Jewish-Grecian  education,  peculiar  to  the  learned  among 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  had  great  facility  in  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language.'"  Aquila  and  his  wife  instructed  him  more  accurately  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  when  he  was  about  to  sail  to  Achaia,  commended  him  to  the 
Corinthian  church  as  a  man  who,  by  his  zeal  and  peculiar  gifts,  would 
be  able  to  do  much  for  the  furtherance  of  the  divine  cause,  especially  at 
Corinth,  where  his  Alexandrian  education  would  procure  him  a  more 
ready  access  to  a  part  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  His  Alexandrian  mode 
of  developing  and  representing  Christian  truths,  approaching  nearer  to 
the  Grecian  taste,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  educated  classes  at 
Corinth ;  but  fascinated  by  it,  they  attached  too  great  importance  to 
this  peculiar  form,  and  despised,  in  contrast  with  it,  the  simple  preaching 
of  Paul,  who,  when  he  taught  among  them,  determined  to  know  noth- 
ing save  Jesus  the  crucified.  We  here  see  the  germ  of  that  Gnosis 
which  sprung  up  in  the  soil  of  Alexandria,  and  aimed  at  exalting  itself 
above  the  simple  faith  (Pistis)  of  the  gospel. 

But  it  has  been  lately  maintained  f  that  the  difference  between  the 
Pauline  party  and  that  of  Apollos,  related  not  to  any  difference  in  the 

*  The  epithet,  dvi^p  ISyioCt  "  eloquent  man,**  given  to  him  in  Acts  xviii.  24,  probably 
denotes,  not  an  eloquent,  but  a  learned  man,  which  would  best  suit  an  Alexandrian,  since 
a  learned  literary  education,  and  not  eloquence,  was  the  precise  distinction  of  the  Alexan- 
drians; and  his  disputation  with  the  Jews  at  Corinth  suits  this  meaning  of  Xoyioc^  takeo 
/h>m  the  Jewish  point  of  view.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  found  both  in  Josephus  and 
Philo;  in  the  first,  ?,6yioi  is  opposed  to  "  unlearned,"  IdiuraiCt  De  BeU  Jud.  vL  5,  §  3 ;  and 
by  Philo,  De  Viia  Mosis^  i.  §  5,  kl^virrUiv  ol  ytyun,  (the  learned  of  the  £^;yptian&)  Bot 
since  another  meaning  of  tlie  word,  as  it  was  at  that  time,  is  also  possible,  and  since  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  Apollos  was  also  a  man  eloquent  in 
the  Greek  language,  we  are  led  in  some  uncertainty  how  to  understand  the  epithet  Ao- 
cording  to  tlie  first  interpretation,  *' mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  <5uvardc  ^  hv  raic  ypoj^ok^ 
would  only  more  precisely  express  what  is  contained  in  Aoytoc ;  aocording  to  the  aeoond, 
it  would  be  a  perfectly  new  and  distinct  characteristia  This  exegetical  question  is  of  no 
importance  historically,  for  certainly  both  epithets  are  applicable  to  ApoUos. 

f  By  a  distinguished  young  theologian,  Uie  licentiate  Daniel  Schenkel,  in  his  InnpunJtio 
OrUiethhistorica  de  Ecdma  CorinthiacOf  pritMsva,  BasHeas^  1838,  with  whidi  De  Wette,  in 
his  late  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Gorinthians,  ham  exprened  hit  oonooiTDnoa 
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form  of  doctrine,  bnt  only  to  the  relation  in  which  Paul  and  Apollos 
stood  to  the  founding  of  the  Corinthian  church,  as  the  apostle  himself,  in 
1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7,  indicates  that  it  was  made  a  question,  whether  he  who 
laid  the  foundation,  or  he  who  raised  the  superstructure,  deserved  the 
preteiinence.    But  if  we  follow  this  hint,  it  will  conduct  us  much  further. 
We  cannot  stop  short  at  these  merely  outward  relations,  but  must  seek 
in  the  characteristic  qualities  of  these  two  men,  who  stood  in  such  differ- 
ent relations  to  the  church,  for  the  reason  that  some  were  more  attached 
to  the  one,  and  some  to  the  other.     We  may  presume  that  the  manner 
in  which  one  laid  the  foundation,  and  the  other  raised  the  superstruc- 
ture, depended  on  the  difference  of  their  characteristic  qualities.    To 
this  difference  Paul  himself  adverts,  when,  afler  speaking  of  the  merely 
outward  relations  between  himself  and  ApoUos,  he  represents  in  figurar 
live  language  the  various  structures  which  may  be  reared  on  the  founda- 
tion which  has  been  once  laid,  and  to  which  every  genuine  teacher  of 
Christianity  must  con6ne  himself;  1  Cor.  iii.  12.    The  connexion  evidently 
shows,  that  Paul  had  primarily  in  view  his  relation  to  the  party  of  Apol- 
k)8 ;  every  other  explanation  is  forced.*    If  we  compare  the  qualities 
possessed  by  the  apostle  and  his  fellow-laborer,  as  far  as  our  information 
extends,  we  may  easily  infer  the  difference  in  their  mode  of  teaching, 
and  in  their  respective  partisans.    That  Paul  possessed  great  force  and 
command  of  language,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  from  his  epistles, 
as  well  as  from  his  discourse  at  Athens.     In  that  eloquence  which  is 
adapted  to  seize  powerfully  on  men's  minds,  he  was  inferior  to  no  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  not  even  to  ApoUos  himself.    This  was  his  peculiar,  natural 
gift,  sanctified  and  elevated  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  in  which  he  may 
well  have  been  superior  even  to  ApoUos ;  and  if  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brewsf  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  latter,  and  we  compare  it  with  those  of 
Paul,  it  would  serve  to  confirm  the  opinion.    In  dialectic  power  also, 
which  was  grounded  in  the  peculiar  character  of  his  inteUect,  and  devel- 
oped and  improved  by  his  youthful  training  in  the  schools  of  the  Phari- 
sees, as  well  as  in  the  skilful  interpretation  and  use  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  he  was  certainly  surpassed  by  none.     But  stUl  between  himself  and 
ApoUos  a  difference  not  unimportant  existed,  which  affected  their  pecu- 
liar style  of  teaching ;  tho  latter,  as  an  Alexandrian,  had  received  an 
edncation  more  adapted  to  the  Grecian  mind  and  taste,  and  possessed  a 
greater  famiUarity  with  the  pure  Grecian  phraseology,  in  which  Paul  was 
defective,  as  we  may  gather  from  his  epistles,  and  as  he  expressly  asserts ; 

*  We  mast  carelhllj  disting^Uh  those  wbo,  by  assailing  the  unchangeable  foundation 
of  Christianilj,  deetrojed  the  temple  of  God  in  the  church,  1  Cor.  iii.  Id  and  17,  firom 
those  of  whom  Paul  judged  far  more  leniently,  because  they  preserved  inviolate  the  foun- 
dation that  was  ^id,  though  they  added  to  it  what  was  more  or  less  human.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, he  affirms  tliat,*'since  they  held  fast  the  foundation  of  salvation,  they  would  finally  be 
partakers  of  salvation,  though  after  a  painfUl  and  repeated  process  of  purification ;  of  the 
others  that  they  would  oome  to  ruin,  becauae  they  had  destroyed  the  work  of  Qod. 

t  See  fitftber  oiu 
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.2  Cor.  xi.  6.  Now,  in  making  the  gospel  known  at  Corinth,  he  had 
special  reasons  for  rejecting  all  the  aids  that  otherwise  were  at  his  com- 
mand for  recommending  evangelical  truth,  and  for  using  only  the  "  dem- 
onstration of  the  spirit  and  of  power,"  which  accompanied  its  simple 
annunciation.  The  Alexandrian  culture  of  Apollos  must  thus  have  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  Paul's  preaching ;  and,  if  we  take 
into  account  the  circumstances  and  social  relations  of  the  Corinthians, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  a  preference  for  such  a  style  of  address  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  distinct  party  in  the  Corinthian  church.  It  was  not 
the  peculiar  style  of  Apollos  in  itself  which  Paul  condemned ;  it  became 
every  teacher  to  work  with  the  gifts  entrusted  to  him,  according  to  the 
training  which  the  Lord  had  given  him ;  but  he  combated  the  one-sided 
and  arrogant  over-valuation  of  this  talent,  the  excessive  estimation  in 
which  this  form  of  mental  culture  was  held.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
that  he  attributed  a  false  wisdom  to  Apollos  himself;*  but  the  one-sided 
direction  of  his  partisans,  in  which  the  "  seeking  aft^r  wisdom,"  ao^/av 
(tjteIv^  predominated,  would  easily  produce  a  false  wisdom,  by  which 
evangelical  truth  would  be  obscured  or  thrust  into  the  background. 
Paul  perceived  this  threatening  danger,  and  hence  felt  himself  impelled 
strenuously  to  combat  the  principle  on  which  such  a  tendency  was 
founded. 

Besides  the  parties  already  mentioned,  we  find  a  fourth  in  the  Corin- 
thian church,  whose  peculiarities  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain,  since, 
judging  from  its  name,  we  cannot  readily  suppose  that  it  belonged  to  a 
sect  blamed  by  the  apostle,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians  do  we  find  any  distinct  references  to  it  from  which  we 
might  infer  its  specific  character ;  it  was  composed  of  persons  who  said 
that  they  were  "  of  Christ  /"  1  Cor.  i.  1 2.  If  we  consider  this  party 
as  involved  in  the  censure  expressed  by  the  apostle,f  which  the  grammat- 

*  This  charge  agaiDst  Apollos,  in  the  opiDion  of  Schenkel  and  Do  Wotte,  ia  well 
foandedf  but  by  no  means  follows  from  the  view  taken  by  ourselyes  and  others  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  party  of  Apollos. 

f  The  interpretation  which  has  been  proposed  by  Pott  and  Schott,  and  aocordmg  to 
which,  all  conjectures  respecting  the  peculiar  character  of  a  Christ-party  at  Corinth  would 
be  superfluous,  is  grammatically  possible.  It  assumes  that  Paul,  in  this  passage,  only 
enumerated  historically  the  various  parties  in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  does  not  infer  that 
all  who  are  specified  came  under  the  censure  of  the  apostle.  Those  indeed  who  firmly 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Paul,  and  esteemed  him,  as  he  wished,  only  as  an  organ 
of  Christ ;  those  w!io  wished  to  keep  aloof  from  all  party  contentions,  and  called  them- 
selves only  aflcr  Christ  their  common  head,  must  be  represented  as  a  particular  party  in 
relation  to  the  other  Corinthian  parties,  and  hence  Paul  distinguished  them  by  the  name 
which  they  assumed  in  opposition  to  all  party  feelmga.  If  the  words  in  this  connexioa 
only  contained  an  historical  enumeration  of  the  various  parties,  such  an  interpretation 
might  be  valid.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Paul  evidently  mentions  these  parties  in  terms 
of  censure.  Tlie  censure  applies  to  all  equally  as  parties  who  substituted  Bomethlng  In  ths 
place  of  that  single  relation  to  Christ  which  alone  was  of  real  worth.  "  Has  then  Christ 
become  divided  ?"  he  proceeds  to  ask.  **  No— be  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  divided. 
Te  ought  all  to  call  yourselves  afler  that  one  Christ  who  redeemed  yo«i  by  bis  death  on 
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ical  constraction  of  the  passage  seems  to  require,  we  must  believe  that 
these  persons  did  not  wish  to  be  "  of  Christ,"  ip  the  sense  in  which  Paul 
desired  that  all  the  Corinthians  should  be,  but  that  they  appropriated 
Chriet  to  themselves  in  an  erroneous  sense,  and  wished  to  make  him,  as 
it  were,  the  head  of  their  party.  And  we  must  then  suppose  that  the 
apostle,  though  with  an  allusion  in  the  first  instance  to  their  party  desig- 
nation, yet  including  a  reference  to  all  the  Connthian  parties,  said,  ^^  Is 
the  one  Christ  become  divided  ?  has  each  party  their  portion  of  Christ, 
as  their  own  Christ  ?  No  I  there  is  on*ly  one  Christ  for  all,  who  was 
crucified  for  you,  to  whom  ye  were  devoted  and  pledged  by  baptism." 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  can  be  determined  respecting  the  char- 
acter and  origin  of  this  Christ-party.  If  we  regard  its  being  mentioned 
next  to  the  party  of  Peter,  and  compare  this  with  the  collocation  of  the 
parties  of  Apollos  and  Paul,  we  might  think  it  most  probable  that  the 
relation  between  the  two  former  was  similar  to  that  which  existed  be- 
tween the  two  latter ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  subdivision  of  the  general 
party  of  Jewish  Chnstians  was  intended.  And  as  part  of  these  attached 
themselves  to  Peter,  and  part  to  James,  we  might  be  led  to  imagine  a 
party  belonging  to  James  as  well  as  a  Petrine  party  ;  the  former  more 
tenacious  and  violent  in  their  Judaism ;  the  latter  more  liberal  and  moder- 
ate. But  this  supposition  is  not  at  all  favored  by  the  designation,  "  they 
of  Christ,"  ol  tov  Xpiorov^  for  the  interpretation,*  that  the  adherents  of 
James  should  so  name  themselves,  because  the  epithet  "  brother  of 
Christ,"  d^eX(f>bg  tov  Xpiorov^  was  given  to  that  apostle  as  a  title  of 
honor,  seems  very  unnatural.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  such  a 
party  had  existed  in  Corinth,  they  would  have  called  themselves  "  those 
of  James,"  ol  tov  'la/cw/Jov. 

The  view  that  the  Christ-party  was  composed  of  Jewish  Christians 
must  be  stated  and  developed  very  differently  in  order  to  bring  it  nearer 
to  probability-!  The  name  ol  tov  'KpioTov,  it  may  be  said,  was  one 
which  the  partisans  of  Peter  assumed  in  opposition  to  Paul  and  his  dis- 
ciples, in  order  to  mark  themselves  as  those  who  adhered  to  the  genuine 
apostles  of  Christ,  from  whom  they  had  received  the  pure  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  thus  by  their  teachers  were  connected  with  Christ  himself; 


the  croes,  and  to  whom  ye  were  devoted  by  baptism.*'  These  words  are  directed  equally 
against  all  parties,  and  perhaps  exactly  in  this  form,  owing  to  the  preceding  designation 
of  those  who  arrogantly  named  themselves  "those  of  Christ,"  ol  tov  Xpiarov.  But  if 
these  persons  had  assumed  this  title  in  the  sense  which  Paul  approved,  he  would  not  have 
classed  them  with  those  who  incurred  his  censure  ;  these  words  could  not  have  applied  to 
tbem  but  he  must  have  expressed  his  approbation  of  their  spirit  which  must  have  appeared 
to  him  as  the  only  right  one. 

*  By  Storr,  or  by  Berthold,  as  having  reference  to  several  ddeXi^oi)^  tov  Kvpiov  among 
tbe  first  preachers  of  the  gospeL 

t  As  it  has  lately  been  developed  with  much  spirit  and  acuteness,  in  the  essay  already 
referred  to  by  Baur,  in  the  Tubinger  ZeitschH/t  fur  Theohgie^  1831,  which  no  person  can 
read  without  infltruction,  even  if  they  do  not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  writer. 
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and,  on  the  other  band,  by  applying  this  title  exclusively  to  their  own 
party,  they  intended  to  biand  the  other  Christians  at  Corinth  as  those 
who  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  Christians,  who  were  not  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  nor  the  scholars  of  a  genuine  apostle  of  Christ,  but  of  a  man 
who  had  adulterated  the  pure  Christian  doctrine,  and  had  promulgated 
a  doctrine  of  his  own  arbitary  invention  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  This 
view  would  appear  perfectly  to  correspond  with  the  phrase  ol  tov 
Xpiarov^  and  might  be  confirmed  by  many  antithetical  references  in  both 
the  epistles  in  which  Paul  vindicates  his  genuine  apostolic  character,  and 
asserts,  that  he  could  say  with  the  same  right  as  any  one  else,  that  he 
was  "  of  Christ  /"  2  Cor.  x.  7.  But^while  such  passages  certainly  are 
directed  against  those  who,  on  the  grounds  already  mentioned,  disputed 
Paul's  apostolic  authority,  they  by  no  means  prove  the  existence  of  such 
a  party-name  among  the  Jews.  Some  persons  might  easily  be  led  to  find 
in  2  Cor.  x.  7,  a  confirmation  of  that  view  of  the  Christ-party.  But 
however  they  might  be  led  by  the  similarity  of  the  expression  to  refer 
this  passage  to  the  Christ-party  and  to  make  use  of  it  according  to  this 
supposition,  yet  we  must  dispute  the  correctness  of  such  an  application  ; 
for  evidently  the  reference  here  is  not  to  a  party  like  those  who  are 
named  in  1  Cor.  i.  12,  but  only  to  the  leaders  of  a  certain  clique  who 
maintained  that  tliey  stood  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  a  special  relation 
to  Christ,  and  wished  to  take  the  precedence  of  Paul ;  those  Judaizing 
party-leaders  who  with  their  obtrusive  urgency  and  intermeddling  be- 
lieved they  could  boast  of  great  activity  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  But 
because  such  men  boasted  personally  of  their  special  connexion  with 
Christ,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  party  attaching  itself  to  them  could 
have  felt  justified  in  transferring  to  itself  collectively  what  they  claimed 
for  themselves  as  individuals. 

And  then  the  difficulty  still  remains,  that  by  the  position  of  the  phrase 
ol  TOV  Xpiarov^  we  are  led  to  expect  the  designation  of  a  party  in  some 
way  differing  from  the  Petrine,  though  belonging  to  the  same  general 
division  ;  but,  according  to  this  view,  the  Christ-party  would  differ  from 
the  Petrine  only  in  name,  which  would  be  quite  contradictory  to  the  re- 
lation of  this  party-name  to  those  that  preceded  it.*  Accordingly,  this 
view  can  only  be  tenable,  if  not  a  merely  formal,  but  a  material  difference 
can  be  found  between  the  two  last  parties.  And  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
/Niid  that  not  all  the  membera  of  the  Petrine  party,  but  only  the  most 
rigid  and  violent  in  their  Judaism,  who  would  not  acknowledge  the 
Pauline  Gentile  Christians  as  standing  in  commimion  with  the  Messiah, 

• 

*  Baur  Rays  indeed,  p.  77,  "  The  apoetle's  object  in  aooamulating  so  many  namei^ 
might  be  to  depict  tho  party  spirit  prevalent  in  the  Corinthian  church,  which  showed  itself 
in  tlieir  delighting  in  tho  mnltiplication  of  sectarian  names,  which  denoted  vaiioas  tints 
and  shades,  but  not  absolutely  distinct  parties."  But  if  this  were  the  case,  the  ezplaiM* 
Hon  by  which  a  different  shade  of  party  is  p(mited  out  can  be  oorrect  only  of  one  of  these 
parfy-Domes. 
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had  applied  to  their  Judaizing  party  the  exclusive  epithet  of  ol  rov 

But  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  contrary  to  historical  analogy, 
that  those  persons  who  adhered,  in  opposition  to  Paul,  to  another  apostle, 
and  considered  him  alone  as  genuine,  should  not  name  themselves  after 
one  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the  necessary  link  of  their  connexion  with 
Christ.  In  the  epistle  itself,  we  cannot  find  allusions  that  would  estab- 
lish this,  since  the  passages  which  may  be  supposed  to  contain  such 
allusions  can  be  very  well  understood  without  them. 

We  cannot  hope  in  this  inquiry  to  attain  to  conclusions  altogether 
certain  and  sure,  for  the  marks  and  historical  data  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  But  we  shall  best  guard  against  arbitrary  conjectures,  and 
arrive  at  the  truth  most  confidently,  if  we  first  attend  to  what  may 
be  gathered  from  the  name  it«elf  and  its  position  in  relation  to  the  other 
party-names,  and  then  compare  this  with  the  whole  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian church.  In  the  results  which  may  thus  be  obtained,  we  must  then 
endeavor  to  separate  the  doubtful  and  disputable  from  the  certain  or 
probable. 

We  shall  by  no  means  be  justified  in  concluding  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
logical  connexion  of  the  two  members  of  the  sentence  to  one  another,  the 
persons  who  named  themselves  after  Christ  must  have  borne  the  same 
relation  to  the  Petrine  party  as  the  adherents  of  Apollos  to  those  of  Paul. 
This  conclusion,  if  correct,  would  be  favorable  to  the  view  which  we  last 
considered.  But  the  relation  of  the  two  members  is  not  logical  only, 
bat  subject  to  certain  historical  conditions.  Paul  does  not,  as  in  other 
cases,  form  the  members  of  the  antithesis  merely  from  the  thoughts ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  selected  his  terms  was  determined  by  matters 
of  fact.  As  the  Judaizers  formed  in  reality  only  one  party,  Paul  could 
designate  them  only  by  one  name,  and  since  he  was  obliged  to  choose 
his  terms  according  to  the  facts,  he  could  not  make  the  two  members 
exactly  correspond  to  one  another. 

From  the  name  of  this  party  viewed  in  relation  to  other  party-names, 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion  with  tolerable  certainty. 
There  were  those  who,  while  they  renounced  the  apostles,  professed  to 
adhere  to  Christ  alone,  to  acknowledge  him  only  as  their  te^icher,  and  to 
receive  what  he  announced  as  truth  from  himself  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  other  person.  This  was  such  a  manifestation  of  self-will,  such 
an  arrogant  departure  from  the  historical  process  of  development  or- 
dained by  God  in  the  appropriation  of  divine  revelation,  as  would  in  the 
issue  lead  to  an  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  contents  of  Christian  doctrine ; 
for  the  apostles  were  the  organs  ordained  and  formed  by  God,  by  whom 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  to  be  propagated,  and  its  meaning  communi- 
cated to  all  men.     But  it  might  easily  happen,  while  some  were  disposed 

f  This  last  form  of  this  hypothesis  has  been  fully  dovelopod  by  its  author  in  the  fubin- 
ger  ZeUBchrift,  1836,  4  Hoft. 

15 
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to  adhere  to  Paol  alone,  others  to  Apollos,  and  a  third  party  to  Peter,  at 
last  some  persons  appeared  who  would  adhere  to  none  of  these  parties, 
and  professed  to  follow  Christ  alone,  yet  with  an  arrogant  self-will  which 
set  aside  all  human  instrnmentality  ordained  by  God.  If  we  now  view 
this  as  the  result  which  presents  itself  to  us  with  tolerable  certainty, 
that  there  was  at  Corinth  a  party  desirous  of  attaching  themselves  to 
Christ  alone^  independently  of  the  apostles^  %cho  constructed  in  their  own 
way  a  Christianity  different  from  that  announced  by  tlte  apostles^  we 
may  imagine  three  different  ways  in  which  they  proceeded.  For  this 
object  they  might  have  made  use  of  a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Christ, 
which  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  set  what  they  found  there  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  apostolic  doctrines  ;  or  they  might  have  pretended  to  derive 
their  Christianity  from  an  inward  source  of  knowledge,  either  a  super- 
natural inward  light  or  the  light  of  natural  reason — a  more  mystical 
or  a  more  rational  tendency.  If  we  assented  to  the  first  supposition, 
still  we  could  not  satisfy  ourselves  without  imagining  a  certain  subjective 
element  in  the  manner  of  explaining  those  discourses  of  Christ ;  for  with- 
out the  infusion  of  such  an  element,  the  tendency  to  this  separation  from 
the  apostolic  instrumentality  could  not  have  originated,  and  thus  the 
principal  question  would  still  remain  to  be  answered,  whether  we  are  to 
consider  the  subjective  element  as  mystical  or  rational. 

According  to  a  hypothesis*  lately  developed  with  great  acutencss,  but 
resting  on  a  number  of  arbitrary  suppositions,  the  tendency  we  are  speak- 
ing of  must  have  been  mystical.  As  Paul  had  considered  the  immediate 
revelation  of  Chnst  to  himself  as  equivalent  to  the  outward  election  of 
the  other  apostles ;  so  there  were  other  persons  who  thought  that  they 
could  appeal  to  such  an  inward  revelation  or  vision,  and  thus  assail  the 
apostolic  authority  of  Paul,  while  they  sought  to  establish  their  own, 
and  threatened  to  substitute  an  inward  ideal  Christ  for  the  historical 
Christ.  Tliese  representatives  of  the  one-sided  mystical  tendency,  should 
have  been  the  principal  opponents  with  whom  Paul  had  to  contend. 
But  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  we  can  find  no  trace  of  such  a 
tendency  combated  by  him  ;  and  in  all  the  passages  to  which  the  advo- 
cates of  this  hypothesis  appeal,  a  reference  to  it  seems  to  be  arbitrarily 
imposed. 

When  Paul,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  so 
impressively  brings  forward  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  Crucified,  and 
says  that  he  had  published  this  in  all  its  simplicity  without  attempting  to 
support  it  by  the  Grecian  philosophy,  there  is  not  the  slightest  intima- 
tion that  a  tendency  (such  as  we  have  alluded  to)  which  aimed  at  sub- 
stituting another  Christ  in  the  room  of  Christ  the  Crucified,  existed  in 
the  Connthian  church.  In  a  place  where,  by  the  over-valuation  of  any 
kind  of  philosophy,  the  simple  gospel  was  liable  to  be  set  in  the  back- 

*  By  Schenkel  in  the  Essay  before  mentioned,  and  advooated  by  De  Wette  in  his  Omd- 
mentary  on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Coriuthian& 
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groan d,  such  language  might  very  properly  have  been  used,  even  though 
no  ideal  or  mystical  Christ  were  substituted  instead  of  the  historical ; 
and  it  is  evident  to  what  false  conclusions  we  should  be  led,  if  we 
inferred  from  such  a  declaration  the  existence  of  a  tendency  that  denied 
Christ  the  Crucified.  Paul  opposed  the  preaching  of  Jesus  the  Crucified 
to  two  tendencies, — the  Jewish  fondness  for  signs,  and  the  arrogant 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  but  never  to  a  mystical  tendency  which  would 
depreciate  the  historical  facts  of  Christianity.  Against  a  tendency  of 
this  kind,  he  would  certainly  have  argued  in  a  very  different  manner. 

The  sensuous  tendency  of  the  Jewish  spirit  we  should  expect  to  meet 
with  in  the  Jewish  part  of  the  Corinthian  church,  the  pride  of  philoso- 
phy in  those  who  attached  themselves  to  Apollos,  since  from  what  has 
been  said  we  must  suppose  that  there  was  a  distinct  party  composed  of 
such  persons.  As  Paul  when  he  spoke  against  the  Grecian  pride  of 
philosophy,  had  this  party  of  Apollos  specially  in  his  mind,  by  a  natural 
transition  he  spoke  in  the  next  place  of  his  relation  to  Apollos. 

The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xi.  4  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  Paul's 
opponents  had  preached  another  Christ  and  another  gospel.  Paul 
reproached  the  Corinthians  with  having  given  themselves  up  to  such 
erroneous  teachers.  But  in  that  whole  section  he  occupies  himself,  not 
with  combating  a  false  doctrine,  as  he  must  have  done  if  the  representa- 
tives of  a  mysticism  that  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
faith  had  been  his  opponents ;  but  he  had  only  to  combat  the  preten- 
sions of  persons  who  wished  to  make  their  own  authority  supreme  in 
the  Corinthian  church,  and  not  to  acknowledge  him  as  an  apostle.  These 
people  themselves,  he  says  in  this  connexion,  could  not  deny,  that  he  had 
performed  everything  which  could  be  required  of  an  apostle  as  founder 
of  a  Church,  for  he  had  preached  to  them  the  gospel  of  Jesus  the  Cruci- 
fied and  the  Risen,  and  had  communicated  to  them  the  powers  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  his  ministry.  With  justice  these  persons,  he  said,  might 
appear  against  him,  and  assume  the  management  of  the  church,  if  they 
could  really  show  that  there  was  another  Jesus  than  the  one  announced 
by  Paul,  another  gospel  than  that  which  he  proclaimed,  or  another  Holy 
Spirit  than  that  whose  powers  had  been  efficient  among  them.* 

*  I  acooant  for  the  irregularity  in  the  "might  bear,"  dveixeoOe^  2  Cor.  xi.  4,  in  this 
way, — that  Paul  was  penetrated  with  the  conviction,  that  thecaae,  which  in  form  he  had 
assumed  to  be  possible,  was  in  fuct  impossible.  This  fourtli  yerso  is  thus  connected  with 
the  preceding;  I  fear  that  you  have  departed  from  Christian  simplicity ;  for  if  it  were  not 
80,  you  could  not  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  governed  by  persons  who  could  impnrt  to 
you  nothing  but  what  you  have  received  from  me ;  for  I  consider  (v.  6)  myself  to  stand 
behind  the  chief  apostles  in  no  respect.  By  this  analysis,  the  objections  of  De  Wotte, 
pu  237,  against  this  interpretation  are  at  once  obviated.  Against  the  other  mode  of 
explanation,  I  have  to  object  that  it  does  not  suit  the  connexion  with  v.  5 ;  that  the 
words  would  then  Be  unnecessarQy  multiplied  ;  that  Paul  would  then  hardly  have  used 
the  words  "ye  receive  another  spirit,*'  rrvevfia  irepov  "Xafiiiuvert^  which  refer  only  to  the 
receiving  the  Holy  SpiriL  I  also  think  that  he  would  theri  have  said,  not  'I^aoOv,  but 
Xpcordv,  fat  these  mystics  would  rather  have  preached  another  Christ  than  this  historical 
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The  opponents  of  this  view  of  the  passage  believe,  like  many  others, 
that  those  who  call  themselves  ol  rov  Xpiarov  are  mentioned  by  Paul 
himself  in  2  Cor.  x.  7.  Bnt  here  only  such  can  be  understood  as  boasted 
of  a  special  inward  connexion  with  Christ.  But  I  do  not  perceive  why 
the  epithet  should  not  be  appHed  to  every  person  who  thought  that  in 
any  sense  they  particularly  belonged  to  Christ,  or  could  boast  of  any 
ispecial  connexion  with  him.  From  the  expression  "  after  the  outward 
appearance,"  Kara  npooijjTTov*  it  is  clear  that  these  persons  boasted  of  an 
outward  connexion  with  Christ,  which  certainly  would  not  suit  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  mystical  tendency.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  sec- 
tion he  distinguishes  the  opponents  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  as  those 
who  wished  to  establish  a  purely  outward  preeminence  (2  Cor.  xi.  18), 
founded  on  their  Jewish  descent,  and  their  connexion  with  the  apostles 
chosen  by  Christ  himself,  and  with  the  original  church  in  Palestine. 
Would  Paul,  if  he  had  to  do  with  such  idealizing  mystics,  have  conceded 
to  them,  even  for  the  time  only,  that  they  stood  in  connexion  with 
Christ,  that  they  could  call  themselves  his  servants  ?  Would  he  not 
from  the  first  have  made  it  a  question  whether  it  was  the  true  Christ 
after  whom  they  called  themselves  ?  And  how  can  it  be  imagined  that 
Paul,  if  his  opponents  were  of  this  class,  would  have  used  expressions 
which  are  directed  rather  against  the  sensuous  perversion  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  and  might  easily  be  misinterpreted  in  favor  of  that  false  spir- 
itualism? Would  he  have  said,  "Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more;  but  only  a 
spiritual  Christ  who  is  exalted  above  all  limited  earthly  relations,  with 
whom  we  can  now  enter  into  communion  in  a  spiritual  manner,  since  we 
have  a  share  in  the  new  spiritual  creation  proceeding  from  him ;"  2  Cor. 
V.  16,  lY.f 

When  Paul  appealed  to  the  revelations  imparted  to  him,  it  was  not 
for  the  confutation  of  those  who  supported  themselves  only  by  such  in- 
ward experiences  ;  but  of  those  principally  who  would  not  acknowledge 
him  as  a  genuine  apostle,  equal  to  those  who  were  chosen  by  Christ 
during  his  earthly  life, — the  same  persons,  against  whom  he  maintained 
his  independent  apostolic  commission,  as  delivered  to  him  by  Christ  on 
his  personal  appearance  to  him  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2. 

person  Jesus ;  or  as,  at  a  later  period,  the  Gnostics,  who  held  similar  notions^  taught  that 
there  was  not  a  twofold  Jesas,  but  a  twofold  Christ,  or  distinguished  between  a  heavenly 
Clirist  and  a  human  Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  interpretation  which  I  have 
followed,  Paul  would  of  course  saj,  "another  Jesus  than  the  one  I  preach,"  referring  to 
an  historical  personage,  and  the  events  of  his  lifa 

*  A  comparison  of  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  v.  12,  (where  the  h  npoauinp  is  opposed  to 
icapdig;)^  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  tlie  words  must  be  so  understood ;  the  antithesis  of 
the  outward  and  inward  is  quite  in  Paul's  style. 

f  These  words  contain  a  contrast  to  his  former  Jewish  convictions,  and  his  earlier  con 
oeption  of  the  character  of  the  Messiah ;  also  to  all  that  was  antecedent  to  Christianity, 
and  independent  of  it;  for  fh>m  this  point  of  view  all  things  must  in  some  measore  be- 
come new. 
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Had  he  been  called  to  oppose  the  tendency  of  a  false  mysticism  and 
spiritualism,  he,  who  miderstood  so  well  how  to  strike  at  the  root  of  er- 
•  ror  and  delusion,  would  have  certainly  entered  more  fully  into  conflict 
with  such  an  erroneous  direction  of  the  religious  sentiment,  one  so  dan- 
gerous to  genuine  Christianity ;  and  he  would  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  this  in  treating  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

We  must  then  consider  this  view  of  the  Christ-party  as  entirely  un- 
supported by  the  epistle  of  Paul,  and  only  deduced  from  it  by  a  number 
of  arbitrary  interpretations.*  While  those  whose  views  we  are  oppos- 
ing, trace  the  origin  of  such  a  party  to  a  certain  tendency  of  Judaism, 
we,  on  the  contrary,  are  obliged  to  refer  it  to  a  Grecian  element. 

From  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Grecian  mind,  which  was  not  dis- 
posed to  submit  itself  to  an  objective  authority,  but  readily  moulded 
everything  in  a  manner  conformable  to  its  own  subjectivity,  such  a  ten- 
dency as  that  we  have  been  speaking  of,  might  easily  proceed.f  At  that 
time,  there  were  many  educated  and  half-educated  individuals,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  popular  polytheism.  These  persons  Ustened  to  the 
words  of  Christ,  which  impressed  them  by  their  sublimity  and  spirit- 
uality, and  believed  that  in  him  they  had  met  with  a  reformer  of  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  mankind,  such  as  they  had  been  longing  for.  We 
have  already  remarked,  that  a  collection  of  the  memorable  actions  and  dis 
courses  of  Christ,  had  most  probably  been  in  circulation  from  a  very  early 
period.  Might  they  not  have  procured  such  a  document,  and  then  con- 
structed by  means  of  it,  a  peculiar  form  of  Christian  doctrine,  modelled 
according  to  their  Grecian  subjectivity  ?  These  persons  probably  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  the  wisdom-seeking  Greeks,  at  which,  although  the 
Christian  church  made  little  progress  among  the  higher  classes,  we  need 
not  be  surprised,  since  in  this  city  a  certain  degree  of  culture  was  almost 
universal;  and  from  the  words  which  tell  us,  that  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  not  tnaiiy  of  the  philosophically  trained,  not  many  of  the  highest 
class  were  to  be  found,  we  may  infer,  that  some  such  persons  must  have 
belonged  to  it;  one  individual  is  mentioned  in  Romans  xvi.  23,  who  filled 
an  important  civil  office  in  Corinth.| 

But  against  this  supposition,  the  same  objections  may  be  urged, 
which  we  made  against  another  view  of  the  Christ-party,  that  Paul  has 

*  I  find  no  grouDd  for  a  comparison  with  Montanism,  Marcion,  and  the  Clementiiiefl^ 
and  I  must  consider  os  arbitrary  the  explanations  that  have  been  given  of  the  first  epistli 
of  Clemens  Romanus  (to  which,  too,  I  cannot  ascribe  so  high  an  antiquity),  in  order  to 
elucidate  the  affairs  of  the  Corinthian  church  in  the  times  of  the  apoeUe  Paul. 

f  The  reasons  alleged  by  Baur,  in  his  late  Essay  on  this  subject,  why  such  a  form  of 
error  could  not  exist  at  this  time,  do  not  convince  me. 

X  Baur  says  (1.  c.  p.  11),  "Religion,  not  philosophy,  led  to  Christianity.**  But  it  is 
not  altogether  improbable,  that  a  person  at  that  time  might  have  been  led  by  a  relig- 
ious interest,  which  could  find  no  salisfaction  in  the  popular  religion,  to  philosophy,  and 
by  the  same  interest  be  carried  onward  to  Christianity,  without  adopting  it  in  its  unalloyed 
simplicity.  Why  should  not  such  phenomena,  which  certainly  occurred  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, have  arisen  fh>m  the  same  causes  at  this  period  ? 
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not  specially  directed  hig  argumentatioD  against  the  principles  of  such  a 
party,  though  they  threatened  even  more  than  those  of  otlier  parties  to 
injure  apostolic  Christianity.  Still  what  he  says  on  other  occasions,  re- 
specting the  only  source  of  the  knowledjre  of  truths  that  rest  on  divine 
Revelation ;  and  against  the  presumption  of  unenlightened  reason,  set- 
tmg  herself  up  as  an  arbitress  of  divine  things ;  and  on  the  nothingness 
of  a  proud  philosophy,  (1  Cor.  ii.  11,)  forms  the  most  powerful  argumen- 
tation against  the  fundamental  error  of  this  party,  even  if  he  did  not  have 
it  specially  in  view ;  and  it  is  a  never-failing  characteristic  of  the  apos- 
tle's mode  of  controversy,  that  he  seizes  hold  of  the  main  roots  of  error, 
instead  of  busying  himself  too  much  (as  was  the  practice  of  later  eccle- 
siastical polemics)  with  its  branches  and  offsets.  Nor  is  it  altogether 
improbable,  that  the  adherents  of  this  party  were  not  numerous,  and  ex- 
ercised only  a  slight  influence  in  the  church.  They  occupied  too  remote 
a  position  to  receive  much  benefit  from  the  warnings  and  arguments  of 
Paul,  and  he  had  only  to  set  the  church  on  its  guard  against  an  injurious 
intercourse  with  such  persons.  "  Bo  not  deceived,"  said  he;  "  evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners."     1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

If  this  view  be  tliought  too  venturesome,  since  in  the  two  Epistles  to 
tlie  Corinthians  no  other  distinct  trace  of  a  direct  conflict  with  such  a 
party  can  be  found,  it  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  there  were  certain 
persons,  ol  rov  Xpiarov^  of  whom  Paul  knew  nothing  worse  than  that, 
instead  of  making  common  cause  with  all  those  whom  they  ought  to  have 
acknowledged  as  members  of  the  one  body  of-  Christ,  they  made  even 
their  wishing  to  belong  to  Christ  alone  an  affiiir  of  party,  and  so  instead 
of  putting  an  end  to  all  party  feeling  by  a  reference  to  Christ,  created  a 
fourth  party,  which  by  its  opposition  to  the  other  parties  would  be  hur- 
ried unavoidably  into  much  that  was  one-sided  and  erroneous.  We 
should  find  the  first  appearance  of  this  kind  in  the  fact,  that  the  wishing 
to  join  themselves  to  no  party  was  made  an  aflair  of  party.  And  thus 
by  the  reference  to  such  a  party,  Paul  might  have  been  led  to  say.  Is 
Christ  divided  ?  that  they  could  think  of  calling  themselves  alone  after 
Christ,  and  dare  appropriate  to  themselves  a  name  that  belonged  to 
all.  In  this  way  a  better  explanation  would  be  obtained,  how  it  is  that 
no  further  distinct  reference  to  such  a  party  occurs  in  his  epistles. 

The  opposition  between  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties,  or  the  Jew- 
ish and  Gentile  Christians,  was,  in  reference  to  the  relations  of  life,  the 
strongest  of  all  these  party  differences,  and  gave  rise  to  many  sep- 
arate controversies.  The  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  when  they 
lived  in  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  suffered  much  disquietude,  if  un- 
awares they  partook  of  any  food  which  had  been  rendered  unclean  by 
its  connexion  with  idolatrous  rites.  Various  rules  were  laid  down  by 
the  Jewish  theologians  to  determine  what  was,  and  what  was  not  defil- 
ing, and  various  methods  were  devised  for  guarding  against  such  defile- 
ment, on  which  much  may  be  found  in  the  Talmud.  Now,  as  persons 
might  easily  run  a  risk  of  buying  in  the  market  portions  of  the  flesh  of 
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animals  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  or  might  have  such  set  before 
them  in  houses  where  they  were  guests,  their  daily  life  was  harassed  with 
constant  perplexities.  But  scruples  on  this  point  were  probably  found, 
not  merely  in  those  who  were  avowedly  among  the  Judaizing  opponents 
of  Paul,  but  they  also  disturbed  many  Christians  of  weaker  minds.  As 
faith  in  their  false  gods  had  previously  exercised  great  influence  over 
them,  so  they  could  not  altogether  divest  themselves  of  an  impression, 
that  beings  whom  they  had  so  lately  reverenced  as  deities,  were  some- 
thing more  than  creatures  of  the  imagination.  But  from  their  new  point 
of  view,  this  reflection  of  their  ancient  belief  assumed  a  peculiar  form. 
As  the  whole  system  of  heathenism  was  in  their  eyes  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  their  deities  were  now  transformed  into  evil  spirits,  and  they 
feared  lest,  by  partaking  of  the  flesh  consecrated  to  them,*  they  should 
come  into  fellowship  with  evil  spirits.f  That  these  scruples  affected  not 
merely  Judaizers,  but  other  Christians  also,  is  evident  from  a  case  in  re- 
ference to  which  Paul  gives  specific  directions.  He  supposes  the  ex- 
ample, that  such  weak  believers  were  guests  at  the  table  of  a  heathen.^ 
Now  we  may  be  certain,  tliat  none  who  belonged  to  the  Judaizers  could 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  eat  with  a  heathen.§ 

•  Thus  Peter,  in  the  Clementines,  sajra  to  the  heathens :  IXpo^aaci  rcDv  Xeyofihuv 
lepo&vrQv  j^aAeTruv  daifiovov  kfxmKXaaOe.  (Under  pretext  of  the  so-called  sacrifices  ye 
are  filled  with  cruel  demons.)    Horn.  xi.  §  15. 

f  Tlio  passage  in  1  Cor.  viii.  7,  might,  it  is  true,  be  understood  of  persons  who,  though 
tbej  had  passed  over  to  Christian  monotheism,  were  slill  in  some  measure  entangled  in 
polytheism,  and  could  not  entirely  free  themselves  from  the  belief  that  the  gods  whom  they 
had  formerly  served  were  divinities  of  a  subordinate  class ;  so  that  now  such  persons— 
since  by  partaking  of  the  ficsh  of  tlie  victims  they  supposed  that  they  entered  again  into 
connexion  with  these  divine  beings — would  be  led  to  imagine,  that  their  former  idolatry 
was  not  wholly  incompatible  with  Christianity,  and  thus  might  easily  form  an  amalgama* 
tion  of  heathenism  and  Christianity.  In  later  times,  something  of  this  kind  we  allow  took 
place,  in  the  transition  from  polytheism  to  monotheism ;  but  in  this  primitive  age,  Chris- 
tianily  came  at  once  into  such  direct  conflict  on  these  particulars  with  heathenism,  that  an 
amalgamation  of  this  kind  cannot  be  thought  natural.  Whoever  had  not  wholly  re- 
nounced idolatry  would  certainly  not  have  been  received  into  the  Christian  church,  nor 
would  Paul  have  so  mildly  passed  judgment  on  such  a  weakness  of  &itb.  From  such 
passages  as  GaL  v.  20,  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  we  cannot  conclude  with  certainty  that,  among  such  as 
had  professed  Christianity,  there  were  those  who,  after  they  had  been  led  to  Christianity 
by  a  superficial  impression,  allowed  themselves  again  to  join  in  the  worship  of  idols ;  for 
Paul  might  here  have  designedly  classed  the  vices  he  named  with  idolatry,  to  indicate 
that  whoever  indulged  in  them  deserved  to  be  ranked  with  idolaters.  If  we  compare 
these  passages  with  1  Cor.  v.  11,  it  will  appear  that  some  such  instances  occurred  of  a  re- 
lapse into  idolatry,  but  that  those  who  wero  thus  guilty  of  participating  in  idolatry  were 
to  be  excluded  from  all  Christian  communion. 

X  The  scrupulosity  of  the  Jews  in  this  respect  appears  in  the  Jewish-Christian  work  of 
the  Clementines  (though  on  other  points  sufficiently  liberal),  where  the  following  words 
are  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Peter:  TpaKE^ij^  kOv^v  ovk  d7ro?.avofiev,  are  d^  ovdi  avveariua' 
Oai  aiToic  dvvufiepoi  6iu  rb  uKaOaprug  alrodc  Piovi:  (We  do  not  partake  at  the  table  of 
the  heathen,  for  we  are  not  able  to  eat  with  them  on  account  of  their  unclean  manner  of 
living.)    No  exception  could  be  made  in  favor  of  parents,  children,  brothers,  or  sisters. 

§  By  the  "any  one^"  r^,  1  Cor.  x.  28,  we  cannot  on  acooont  of  the  relation  of  the  flnt 
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Those  who  in  their  own  estimation  were  Pauline  Christians,  ridicu- 
ling a  scrupulosity  that  thus  made  daily  life  uneasy,  fell  into  an  opposite 
error.  They  had  indeed  formed  right  conceptions  of  the  Pauline 
principles  in  theory,  but  erred  in  the  application,  because  the  spirit 
of  love  and  of  wisdom  was  wanting.  They  said,  "  Idols  are  in  them- 
selves nothing  —  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination  —  hence  also  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  that  has  been  devoted  to  them  is  a  thing  in  itself  in- 
different. The  Christian  is  bound  by  no  law  in  such  outward  or  indif- 
ferent things ;  all  things  are  free  to  him ;  "  all  things  are  lawful,"  ndvra 
l^eoTiVy  was  their  motto.  They  appealed  to  their  knowledge,  to  the 
power  which  they  possessed  as  Christians ;  yvojoigf  k^ovaia^  were  their 
watchwords.  They  had  no  consideration  for  the  necessities  of  their 
weaker  brethren  ;  they  easily  seduced  many  among  them  to  follow  their 
example  from  false  shame,  that  they  might  not  be  ridiculed  as  narrow- 
minded  and  scrupulous ;  such  an  one,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  induced 
by  outward  considerations  to  act  contrary  to  his  convictions,  would 
afterwards  be  disturbed  in  his  conscience.  "  Thus,"  said  Paul,  "  through 
thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak  brother  perish  for  whom  Christ  died."* 
Many  went  such  lengths  in  this  pride  of  knowledge,  and  this  abuse  of 
Christian  freedom,  that  they  scrupled  not  to  take  part  in  the  festive  en- 
tertainments, consisting  of  the  flesh  that  was  left  after  the  sacrifices  had 
been  presented,  which  the  heathen  were  wont  to  give  their  friends;  and  thus 
they  were  easily  carried  on  to  indulge  in  those  immoral  excesses,  w^hich 
by  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jei:usalem  had  been  forbid- 
den in  connexion  with  the  prohibition  of  flesh  sacrificed  to  idols.  In  fact, 
we  here  find  the  germ  of  a  one-sided  over-valuation  of  theoretic  illumina- 
tion, a  misunderstanding  of  Christian  freedom,  a  false  adiaphorism  in 
morals,  which  a  later  pseudo-Pauline  gnostic  f  tendency  carried  so  far  as 
to  justify  the  grossest  immoralities.  But  such  wickedness  certainly  can- 
not be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  perverters  of  Christian  freedom  at  Cor- 


r)r,  T.  27,  understaDd  as  meant  the  same  person,  the  heathen  host, — and  it  would  be  a 
Tery  unlikely  thing  that  such  a  person  would  remind  his  Christian  guest,  that  he  had  set 
before  him  meat  that  had  been  offered  to  idols ;  but  we  must  rather  refer  it  to  the  weak 
Christian,  who  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  warn  his  unscrupulous  brother  against  par- 
taking of  such  food,  the  same  weak  Christian  whose  conscience  is  spoken  of  in  y.  29. 

<*,  We  might  here  make  use  of  the  words  attributed  to  Christ,  taken  from  an  apocry- 
phal gospel,  and  quoted  in  Luke  vi.  4,  by  the  Codex  Cantab.    See  Life  of  Christ,  p.  92. 

f  As  was  tlie  case  with  those  whom  Porphyry  mentions  in  his  book  Dt  AbstinenUa 
CamiSj  i.  §  43,  who  in  their  mode  of  expression  agree  yery  remarkably  with  the  unscrupu- 
lous persons  described  by  Paul :  Ov  yiip  rjfiu^  fioXvvei  rd  Pp6ftaTa  (said  they),  uairep  ovSi 
r^  duhiTTav  Tu  fivTvapd  ruv  ftev/idruVf  Kvpievofiev  (like  the  Corinthian  i^ovaid^ofiev)  yiip 
tCv  dirdvTuv,  KaduTreQ  fi  dd?Maaa  ruv  vypCtv  ndvTuv,  'Edv  evXafi^OCfiev  ^puaiv, 
idov^6dTjfiev  T(p  Tov  ipofSov  ^povjjfiarif  del  6^  irdvff  rjftiv  virorerdxOai,  (For  bread  defiles 
us  no  more  than  the  dirt  of  the  streams  defiles  the  sea,  for  we  haye  power  oyer  all  things 
even  as  the  sea  over  all  waters.  Now  if  we  were  scrupulous  as  to  meats,  we  should  be 
enslayod  to  the  spirit  of  fear ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  all  things  be  subject  to  us.)  They 
appeal  to  their  0vdds  i^ovaiag. 
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inth.  Though  the  heathen  corruption  of  morals  had  infected  many 
members  of  the  Corinthian  cliurch,  yet  they  were  far  from  wishing  to 
justify  this  immorality  on  such  grounds ;  and  had  this  been  the  case, 
Paul  would  have  spoken  with  far  greater  severity  against  such  a  pallia- 
tion of  sin.* 

The  opposition  between  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  parties  had  proba- 
bly an  influence  on  the  different  views  of  the  married  and  single  life. 
It  was  indeed  the  peculiar  effect  of  Christianity,  that  it  elevated  all  the 
moral  relations  based  in  human  nature,  in  their  pure  human  form,  to  a 
higher  significance,  so  that — after  the  original  Fountain  of  Divine  life  had 
once  assumed  humanity,  in  order,  by  revealing  himself  in  it,  to  sanctify 
and  glorify  it — the  striving  after  the  godlike  was  no  more  to  show  itself 
in  an  unearthly  direction,  overstepping  the  bounds  of  human  nature,  but 
everywhere  the  Divine  was  itself  to  be  made  human ;  the  divine  life  was 
to  reveal  itself  in  the  forms  of  human  development.  Yet,  as  at  first, 
before  the  elevating  and  all-penetrating  influence  of  Christianity  had 

*  The  departure  to  so  great  an  extent  from  theoretical  Christian  truth  in  the  church  at 
Corinth,  has  been  admitted  by  many,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  apostle^s  lan- 
guage. Tltcy  have  been  led  to  entertain  this  opinion,  from  believing  that  there  is  a  strict 
objective  connexion  between  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  and  in  the  beginning  of  v. 
13,  and  wliat  he  says  of  the  words  rd  di  aufia,  and  from  supposing  that  from  v.  12,  lie  had 
the  same  thought  in  view.  But  a  comparison  of  vi.  12  with  x.  23  will  show  tliat  Paul  at 
first  meant  only  to  speak  of  the  partaking  of  the  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  to  explain  the 
subject  more  fully.  With  this  i:eference,  he  had  said  in  v.  13,  the  food  and  the  stomach, 
whose  wants  it  satisfies,  are  both  transitory,  designed  only  for  this  earthly  existence.  On 
these  things  the  essence  of  the  Christian  calling,  which  relates  to  the  eternal  and  tlie  heav- 
enly, cannot  depend;  compare  1  Cor.  viii.  8;  Rom.  xiv.  17;  Matt  xv.  17;  and  thus  he 
was  led  to  the  tx>ntrast,  "  but  this  form  alone  of  the  body  is  transitory."  According  to  its 
nature,  the  body  is  designed  to  be  an  imperishable  organ  devoted  to  the  Lord,  which  will 
be  awakened  again  in  a  nobler  glorified  form  for  a  higher  existence.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  even  now  withdrawn  from  the  sei'vico  of  lust,  and  be  formed  into  a  sanctified  organ  be- 
longing to  the  Lord.  It  might  be  that  there  was  floating  in  the  apostle's  mind  a  possible 
misunderstanding  of  his  words,  against  which  he  wished  to  guard,  or  his  controversy  with 
the  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  at  Corinth.  In  either  case  he  was  prompted 
to  leave  the  topic  with  which  he  began,  and  to  speak  against  those  excesses  in  the  Co- 
rinthian church  of  which  he  had  not  thought  at  first.  And  this  again  led  him  to  answer 
the  questions  proposed  to  him  respecting  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  Afler  that  he  returns 
again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  chapter,  to  the  subject  of  "  things  ofiered  to  idols," 
but  from  another  point ;  and  aAer  several  digressions  to  other  subjects,  which  may  easily 
be  explained  from  association  of  ideas,  he  began  again,  in  ch.  x.  23,  the  exposition  of 
his  sentiments  in  the  same  form  as  in  ch.  vi.  12.  What  Billroth  has  said  in  his  Commen- 
tary, p.  S3,  against  this  interpretation,  that  thus  we  lose  the  evident  contrast  and  parallel- 
ism between  the  words,  "  Meats  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats ;"  and  "  the  body 
not  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body,"  (rd  Ppufiara  ry  KoiXig, 
Kol  if  Koi^ia  To7c  PpCtfiaai^  and  rh  61  aufia  oh  r^  nopveig^  dAXa  njj  Kvpiu^  koI  6  Kvpioc  r^ 
aufiari)  appears  without  foundation.  It  is  only  assumed  that  Paul  expressed  this  con- 
trast from  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  without  limiting  it  to  a  perversion  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty,  actually  existing  in  the  church.  Wiiat  De  Wette  has 
lately  advanced  in  his  commentary  against  this  interpretation  has  not  altered  my  views^ 
though  I  have  examined  with  pleasure  the  reasons  advanced  by  this  distinguished  critic. 
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manifested  itself  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  the  earnest  moral  spirit  of  the 
gospel  came  into  conflict  with  a  world  under  the  dominion  of  sinful 
lusts;   so,  for  a  short  time,  an  ascetic  tendency  averse  to  the  marriage 
union   (which  though  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, might  be  called  forth  in  opposition  to  the  corruption  of  the  world) 
would  easily  make  its  appearance,  especially  since  there  was  an  expecta- 
tion of  the  speedy  passing  away  of  all  earthly  things,  antecedent  to  the 
perfect  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     The  conviction  that  ere 
the  kingdom  of  God  will  attain  its  perfection,  the  earthly  life  of  mankind 
must  in  all  its  forms  be  penetrated  by  the  life  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  that  all  these  forms  are  to  be  made  vehicles  of  its  manifestation — 
this  conviction  could  be  arrived  at  only  by  degrees  from  the  historical 
course  of  development.    And  as  to  what  concerns  marriage  especially, 
Christ,  certainly,  by  presenting  the  idea  of  it  as  a  moral  union — requisite 
for  the  complete  development  of  the  type  of  humanity  as  transformed 
by  the  divine  principle  of  life,  and  thus  also  for  the  realization  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  it — a  moral  union  of  the  sexes,  designed  for  their 
mutual  completement,  had  at  once  disowned  the  ascetic  contempt  of 
marriage,  which  views  it  only  on  its  sensuous  side,  and  rejects  its  true 
idea  as  realized  in  the  divine  life.     Yet  till  Christianity  had  penetrated 
more  into  the  life  of  humanity,  and  thereby  had  realized  this  idea  of 
marriage  as  a  peculiar  form  of  manifestation  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  zeal  for  that  kingdom  might  have  viewed  marriage  as  a  relation 
tending  to  distract  the  mind,  and  to  withdraw  it  from  that  one  funda- 
mental direction.     And  besides,  though  the  Christian  view,  in  all  its 
purity  and  completeness,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ascetic  over- 
valuation of  celibacy,  yet  Christianity  was  equally  repugnant  to  the  an- 
cient Jewish  notion,  according  to  which  celibacy  was  considered  as  a 
disgrace  and  a  curse.     As  Christianity  made  everything  depend  on  the 
disposition^  as  it  presented  the  means  of  salvation  and  improvement  for 
all  conditions  of  human  kind,  and  a  higher  life  which  was  destined  to 
find  its  way  into  all  states  of  suffering  humanity,  and  open  a  source  of 
happiness  under  suffering ;  so  it  also  taught  that  a  single  life,  where  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  necessary,  might  be  sanctified  and  ennobled  by 
its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  become  a  peculiar  means  for  the 
furtherance  of  that  object.*     As  Christianity  taught  men  to  recognise 
the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  humanity  as  its  highest  moral 
attainment — the  highest  good  to  which  everything  else  was  to  be  referred, 

*  Compare  Matt  zix.  11,  12 ;  Life  of  Christ,  p.  330.  If  we  think  of  the  defloUtiooa 
that  took  place  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  national  migrations — how  impor- 
tant was  it  for  such  times  that  Christianity  should  allow  a  point  of  view  from  which  a  sin- 
gle life  might  be  esteemed  as  a  charism,  even  though  this  poiut  of  view  was  adopted  with 
ascetic  ono-sidedness.  now  important  that  that  which  was  occasioned  by  U)e  pressure  of 
circumstances  could  be  made  »  meaus  of  blessing  (by  the  education  of  the  rude  nations 
effected  by  the  monkish  orders.)  See  the  brief  but  valuable  remarks  of  a  dear  and  hon- 
ored man,  F.  v.  Meyer,  in  his  review  of  Olshausen's  Commentary. 
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BO  also  it  caused  marnago  and  the  family  constitution  to  be  regard- 
ed as  something  on  the  whole  belonging  to  the  moral  office  of  humanity, 
and  to  the  representation  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  it  also  acknow- 
ledged cases,  in  virtue  of  a  disposition  that  subordinated  all  other  things 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the  individual  moral  functions  of  a  life 
devoted  to  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  might  involve  an  exception  to 
the  general  office,  as  is  denoted  by  evvovxtofibg  6i^  t^v  paaiXeiav  rCtv 
QvpavCjv.    (Matt.  xix.  12.) 

Thus  Christianity  had  to  maintain  a  conflict  in  the  Corinthian  church 
with  two  opposing  one-sided  tendencies  of  the  moral  sentiment, — the 
ascetic  over-valuation  of  celibacy,  and  the  tendency  which  would  enforce 
marriage  as  an  unconditional,  universal  law,  without  admitting  that 
variety  of  the  social  relations,  under  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  culpa- 
ble of  exhibiting  itself. 

The  first  tendency  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  the  Judaizing  sec- 
tion of  the  church,  for  those  apostles  to  whose  authority  the  Petrine 
party  specially  appealed,  were  married ;  and  took  their  wives  with  them 
on  their  missionary  journeys  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  6  ;  besides,  such  ascetism  was 
totally  foreign  to  their  national  customs.  From  the  Hebrew  point  of 
view  a  fruitful  marriage  appeared  as  a  peculiar  blessing  and  honor  ;  while 
immarried  life,  or  a  childless  marriage,  was  esteemed  a  disgrace.  Though 
by  the  feeling  of  sadness  at  the  passing  away  of  the  glory  of  the  ancient 
Theocracy,  and  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  religion,  and  by  the 
infusion  of  foreign  oriental  elements,  ascetic  tendencies  were  produced 
in  the  later  Judaizers ;  still  the  spirit  of  the  original  Hebrew*  system 
made  itself  felt,  and  counteracted  to  a  certain  extent  the  ascetic  tenden- 
cies, both  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.f  But  among  the  Pauline  party, 
an  over- valuation  of  the  single  life  more  or  less  prevailed,  and  in  this 
respect  they  thought  themselves  countenanced  by  the  example  of  their 
apostle.  The  Judaizers,  on  the  other  hand,  adhered  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  principles,  as  uncompromising  opponents  of  celibacy.| 

*  Hence  alao  the  ascetic  tendeDcy  of  the  Essenes  was  corrected  bj  a  partj  who  intro- 
daced  marriage  into  this  sect. 

f  This  opposition  still  showed  itself  among  the  later  descendants  of  the  Judaizers  of 
ibis  age.  Thus  in  the  Clementines,  it  is  given  as  the  characteristic  of  a  true  prophet:  "  that  he 
regards  marriage  as  lawful,  that  he  concedes  temperate  pleasures,"  yufiov  vofurevei^  kyKpa- 
reiav  avyx^^p^h  Hom.  iii.  §  16.  It  is  enjoined  on  the  overseers  of  the  church,  §  68:  *'  that 
they  urge  tlie  marriage  not  only  of  young  men,  but  also  of  the  more  advanced,"  veuv  fiii 
fMvov  KaTeneiyiruaav  Tot)f  ydfiov^^  dXXd  koI  tuv  npoffePtjKoTuv.  Epiphanius  says  of  that 
claaB  of  Ebionitea  whom*  he  describes,  that  they  reject  "  celibacy,"  napftevia;  "  Ihej 
compel  and  even  at  an  unsuitable  age  they  marry  the  young  men  by  the  direction, 
Ibrsooth,  of  their  teachers,"  dvayKu^avai  61  koI  nap'  ij'XLKiav  iKya/ni^ovat  roi)^  vtovc  /f 
iirirpoTTTjc  ^Btv  rdv  nap*  avrolq  diSaaKuXuv.  Similar  things  are  found  in  the  religious 
books  of  the  Zabians  against  monkery. 

X  When  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vil  40,  recommends  celibacy  in  certain  cases,  ho  appears  to 
have  in  view  the  Judaizers,  who  set  themselves  against  an  apostolic  authority :  for  in  the 
words  *'  and  I  think  alao  that  I  have  the  spirit  of  Qod,"  do«w  6i  «d/w  wvevfia  deov  l^ety. 
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Opposition  to  the  ngidness  of  Judaism,  and  that  false  liberalism 
which  actuated  many,  disposed  them  to  break  through  several  whole- 
some moral  restraints.  It  was  maintained,  and  with  justice,  that  Chris- 
tianity had  broken  down  the  wall  of  separation  between  the  sexes,  in 
reference  to  the  concerns  of  the  higher  life,*  and  had  freed  woman  from 
her  state  of  servitude.  But,  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  false  freedom, 
individuals  had  been  led  to  overstep  the  limits  prescribed  by  nature  and 
sound  morals,  and  recognised  and  ren  U^red  sacred  also  by  Christianity. 
Women,  contrary  to  the  customs  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,!  appeared 
in  the  Christian  assemblies  unveiled,  and,  putting  themselves  on  an 
equality  with  the  men,  assumed  the  office  of  public  teachers.J 

The  want  of  Christian  love  was  also  evinced  by  the  disputes  that 
arose  respecting  property,  which  the  parties  were  not  willing  to  decide, 
as  had  hitherto  been  customary  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches, 
by  arbitrators  chosen  from  among  themselves ;  these  Gentile  Christians, 
boastful  of  their  freedom,  set  aside  the  scruples  vvhich  restrained  Jewish 
Christians,  and  appealed  without  hesitation  to  a  heathen  tribunal. 

By  this  defect  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  those  religious  feasts 
which  were  particularly  fitted  to  represent  the  loving  communion  of 
Christians,  and  to  maintain  its  vigor,  lost  their  true  significance,  those 
Christian  Agapae,  which  accompanied  and  formed  a  part  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Last  Supper.§  These  love-feasts  were  designed  to  show  the 
power  of  Christian  fellowship  in  overcoming  all  the  differences  of  rank 
ftnd  education  ;  rich  and  poor,  masters  and  slaves  were  to  partake  with 
one  another  of  the  same  simple  meal.  But  in  the  Corinthian  church, 
where  these  differences  were  so  strongly  marked,  this  could  not  be 
attained.  There  existed  among  the  Greeks  an  ancient  custom  of  hold* 
ing  entertainments,  at  which  each  one  brought  his  food  with  him,  and 
consumed  it  alone.||  The  AgapsB  in  the  Corinthian  church  were  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  this  ancient  custom,  although  the  peculiar  object 
of  the  institution  was  so  different ;  consequently,  the  distinction  of  rich 
and  poor  was  rendered  peculiarly  prominent,  and  the  rich  sometimes 
indulged  in  excesses  which  desecrated  the  character  of  these  meetings. 

he  appears  to  contradict  those  who  believed  and  asserted  that  they  alone  had  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

*  GaL  ill.  28,  "there  is  neither  male  nor  female  in  Christ  Jesos,**  oIk  hn  dpafv  Kal 
d^Xv  iv  Xpiarif)  *lfjaov.  On  the  contrary,  Aristotle  says,  "  woman  is  inferior  to  man," 
JLeipov  fj  yvvfj  rov  dv6(MC,  Magn.  Ethia  L  34,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  1194. 

f  This  appears  to  me  the  most  simple  and  natural  interpretation.  What  has  been 
said  by  some  respecting  the  difference  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  customs  of  aperto  otoperio 
oapite  sacra  facere,  seems  hardly  applicable  here. 

t  See  p.  149. 

§  See  p.  165. 

I  See  Xenoph.  MemordbiL  iiL  14.  The  avfiKoata  ^iXuctL  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to 
the  AgapsB.  At  these  feasts  all  that  each  brought  was  made  a  part  of  a  common  meal, 
which  the  chronicler  Johannes  Malala  mentions  as  continuing  to  be  practised  eyen  in  his 
time.    See  yil  Chronograph,  e  collect  Niebohr.  p.  180. 
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The  Grecian  mode  of  thinking  and  culture  predominant  in  the  Co* 
rinthian  church  appeared  in  their  zeal  for  mutual  discourse  in  their  pub- 
lic assemblies,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  those  charisms  which  related  to 
oral  religious  instruction;*  but  it  took  a  one-sided  direction,  which 
Hhowed  its  baneful  influence  at  a  later  period  in  the  Greek  church,  an 
aspiring  rather  after  extraordinary  power  in  discourse,  than  after  a  life 
of  eminent  practical  godliness.f  This  unpractical  tendency,  and  the 
want  of  an  all-animating  and  guiding  love,  were  also  shown  in  their 
mode  of  valuing  and  applying  the  various  kinds  of  charisms  which  rela- 
ted to  public  speaking ;  in  their  one-sided  over-valuation  of  gifls  they 
sought  for  the  more  striking  and  dazzling,  such  as  speaking  in  new 
tongues,  in  preference  to  those  that  were  more  adapted  to  general  edifi- 
cation.{ 

To  which  of  the  parties  in  the  Corinthian  church  the  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  belonged  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty,  since  we  have  no  precise  account  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  No 
other  source  of  information  is  leA;  open  to  us  than  that  which  may  be 
inferred  fi*om  the  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
which  Paul  seems  to  presuppose,  and  from  the  reasons  alleged  by  him 
in  its  favor,  and  adapted  to  the  arguments  by  which  they  assailed  it. 
But  no  safe  result  can  be  derived  fmm  these.  For  as  to  the  former, 
Paul  might  have  constructed  these  objections  (as  he  had  often  done  on 
other  occasions  when  developing  an  important  subject)  without  our 
being  authorized  to  infer  that  they  were  exactly  the  objections  which 
had  been  urged  by  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine.  And  as  to  the  latter, 
in  his  mode  of  establishing  the  doctrine,  he  might  have  followed  the 
connexion  with  other  Christian  truths  in  which  this  article  of  faith  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  own  mind,  without  being  influenced  by  the  peculiar 
mode  of  the  opposition  made  to  it. 

When  Paul,  for  example,  adduces  the  evidence  tor  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  his  Corinthian  oppo- 
nents denied  the  resurrection  of  Christ;  for  without  regard  to  their 
mode  of  opposition,  he  might  have  adopted  this  line  of  argument,  be- 
cause to  his  own  mind  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  foun- 
dation of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  redeemed.  He  generally  joins 
together  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  of  immortality,  and  hence 
some  may  infer  that  his  opponents  generally  denied  personal  immortality. 
But  still  it  remains  a  question  whether  Paul  possessed  exact  information 
respecting  the  sentiments  of  these  persons,  or  whether  he  was  not  gov- 
erned by  the  connexion  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  were 
presented  to  his  own  mind,  and  by  the  fact  of  his  habitually  finding  in 


•  Seo  1  Cor.  i.  6. 

f  Paul  reminds  them,  in  1  Cor.  iv.  20,  that  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  Gkni  is 
shown,  not  in  high-sounding  words,  but  in  the  power  of  the  lifa 
t  See  p.  142. 
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the  opponents  of  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  those  also  of  the  doo- 
tiine  of  immortality,  since  both  stood  or  fell  together  in  the  Jewish  po- 
lemical theology. 

This  controversy  on  the  resurrection  has  been  attributed  to  the  ordi- 
nary opponents  of  that  doctrine  among  the  Jews,  the  Sadducees,  and  it 
has  hence  been  concluded  that  they  belonged  to  the  Judaizing  party  in 
the  Corinthian  church..  This  supposition  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
cirijumstance  that  Paul  particularly  mentions,  as  witnesses  for  the  truth 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  Peter  and  James,  who  were  the  most  distin- 
guished authorities  of  the  Judaizing  party  ;  but  this  cannot  be  esteemed 
a  proof,  for  he  must  on  any  supposition  have  laid  special  weight  on  the 
te>timony  of  the  apostles  collectively,  and  of  these  in  particular,  on  ac- 
count of  the  repeated  appearance  of  Christ  to  them  after  his  resurrection. 
Had  he  thought  of  the  Sadducees,  he  would  have  joined  issue  with  them 
on  their  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning  from  the  alleged  silence  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch;* just  as  Christ  opposed  them  on  this  ground.  Besides,  we 
nowhere  find  an  example  of  the  mingling  of  Sadduceeism  and  Christian- 
ity, and  as  they  present  no  points  of  connexion  wdth  one  another,  such 
an  amalgamation  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

A  similar  reply  must  be  made  to  those  who  imagine  that  the  contro- 
versy on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  denial  of  that  of  im- 
mortality, may  be  explained  from  a  mingling  of  the  Epicurean  notions 
with  Christianity.  Yet  the  passages  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32 — 35,  might  cer- 
tainly seem  to  favor  this  view,  if  we  consider  the  practical  consequence 
deduced  by  Paul  from  that  denial  of  the  resurrection  as  a  position  laid 
down  in  the  sense  of  the  Epicureans,  if  we  find  in  that  passage  a  warn- 
ing against  their  God-forgetting  levity,  and  against  the  infectious 
example  of  the  lax  morals  which  were  the  offspring  of  their  unbelief. 
And  the  objection,  moreover,  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  this 
view  as  to  the  first.f  From  the  delicacy  and  mobility  of  the  Grecian 
character,  so  susceptible  of  all  kinds  of  impressions,  we  can  more  easily 
imagine  such  a  mixture  of  contradictory  mental  elements  and  such  in- 
consistency, than  from  the  stiffness  of  Jewish  nationality,  and  the  strict, 
dogmatic,  decided  nature  of  Saduceeism.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  so  very  much  disposed  to  Eclecticism  and  Syn- 
cretism, tended  to  bring  nearer  one  another  and  to  amalgamate  modes 
of  thinking  that,  at  a  different  period,  would  have  stood  in  most  direct 
and  violent  opposition.  Meanwhile  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  Christianity, 
whether  viewed  on  the  doctrinal  or  ethical  side,  anything  which  could 
attract  a  person  devoted  to  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  and  induce  him  to 
include  the  Christian  in  his  Syncretism,  unless  by  that  term  we  under- 
stand something  having  no  reference  to  all  the  remaning  peculiarities  of 
Christianity,  and  relating  only  to  the  idea  of  a  monotheistic,  universal 

*  An  argument  which  will  not  be  admitted  by  all    See  Life  of  Chriat^  p.  36.  n. 
f  As  Baar  correctly  remarics  in  his  Easaj  on  the  Ohrist-iMurty,  p.  81. 
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religion,  in  opposition  to  the  popular  superstitions,  and  to  certain  moral 
ideas  detached  from  their  connexion  with  the  whole  system ;  but  this 
would  be  at  least  not  very  probable,  and  might  more  easily  happen  in  an 
age  when  Christianity  had  long  been  fermenting  in  the  general  mind, 
rather  than  on  its  first  appearance  in  the  heathen  world.  All  history, 
too,  testifies  against  this  supposition ;  for  we  always  see  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  in  hostility  to  Christianity,  and  never  in  the  first  ages  do  we 
find  any  approximation  of  the  two  systems.  As  to  the  only  passage 
which  may  appear  to  favor  this  view,  1  Cor.  xv.  32 — 35,  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  had  really  brought 
forward  the  maxims  here  stated.  It  might  be,  that  Paul  here  intended 
only  to  characterise  that  course  of  life  which  it  appeared  to  him  must 
proceed  from  the  consistent  carrying  out  of  a  philosophy  that  denied  the 
destination  of  man  to  eternal  life ;  for  the  idea  of  eternal  life  and  of  the 
reality  of  a  striving  directed  to  eternal  things  were  to  him  correlative 
ideas.  And  when  persons  who  had  made  a  profession  of  Christianity 
could  fall  into  a  denial  of  eternal  life,  it  appeared  to  him  as  an  infatuation 
of  mind  proceeding  from  "  sin,"  dfiaprla^  and  hurrying  a  man  away  to 
sinful  practice  ;  a  forgetfulness  of  God,  or  the  mark  of  a  state  of  estrange- 
ment from  God  in  which  a  man  knows  nothing  of  God.  It  is  much 
more  probable,  that  philosophically  educated  Gentile  Christians  were 
prejudiced  against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  on  another  ground, 
as  in  later  times ;  the  common  rude  conception  of  this  doctrine  which 
Paul  particularly  combated  probably  gave  rise  to  many  such  prejudices. 
The  questionings  as  to  how  such  a  body  as  the  present  can  be  united  to 
the  soul  in  a  higher  condition,  and  how  a  body  which  has  sunk  into 
corruption  can  be  restored  again,  would  perfectly  suit  the  views  of  a 
Gentile  Christian,  who  had  received  a  certain  philosophical  training,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  aflirmed  with  certainty,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
that  precisely  these  objections  were  brought  forward  in  the  present  in- 
stance. And  if  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  by  the  Christ-party  is 
meant  one  that,  from  certain  expressions  of  Christ  which  they  explained 
according  to  their  subjective  proclivities,  constructed  a  peculiar  philo- 
sophical Christianity,  it  would  be  most  probable  that  such  persons  formed 
an  idea  of  a  resurrection  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  explained  in  this 
manner  the  expressions  of  Christ  himself  relating  to  the  resurrection  ;  as 
we  must  in  any  case  assume  that  those  who  wished  to  be  Christians  and 
yet  denied  the  future  resurrection,  were  far  removed  from  the  true  stand- 
ard of  Christian  doctrine  in  other  respects,  and  had  indulged  in  arbitrary 
explanations  of  such  of  the  discourses  of  Christ  as  they  were  acquainted 
with. 

It  may  be  asked,  where,  and  in  what  manner  did  Paul  receive  the 
first  accounts  of  these  disturbances  in  the  Corinthian  church  ?  From 
several  expressions  of  Paul  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,*  it 

*  Between  which  and  the  First  Epistle^  Paul  oould  have  taken  no  joomey  to  Ck>rinUi 
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appears,  that  when  he  wrote  his  admonitory  epistle,  he  had  been  there 
again,  but  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  that  he  must  have  had  many 
painful  experiences  of  the  disorders  among  them,  though  they  might  not 
all  have  appeared  during  his  visit.* 

and  already  in  tho  First  Epistle,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  is  a  passage  which  must 
be  most  naturally  referred  to  a  preceding  second  journey  to  that  city. 

*  I  must  now  declare  myself]  afler  repeated  examinations,  more  decidedly  than  in  the 
first  edition,  in  favor  of  the  view  maintained  by  Bleek  in  his  valuable  Essay  in  the  7%eo- 
logischen  Sttidien  und  Kritiken^  1830,  part  iii.,  which  has  since  been  approved  by  Ruckert» 
by  Schott,  in  his  discussion  of  some  important  chronological  points  in  the  history  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  Jena,  1832,  and  by  Credner,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
by  others.  Though  some  of  tho  passages  adduced  as  evidence  for  this  opinion  admit  of 
another  interpretation,  yet,  taken  altogether,  they  establish  the  second  visit  of  Paul  to  this 
church  as  an  undeniable  fact.  The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  compared  with  v.  13,  we 
must  naturally  understand  to  mean,  that,  as  ho  had  already  staj-ed  twice  at  Corinth  with- 
out receiving  the  means  of  support  from  the  church,  he  was  resolved  on  his  third  visit  to 
be  no  more  a  burden  to  them  than  on  the  two  former  occasions.  If  verse  14  be  under- 
stood to  mean  (a  sense,  of  which  tho  words  will  admit),  that  being  a  third  time  ready,  he  is 
intending  to  come  to  them,  we  must  in  the  first  place  supply  what  is  not  expressly  said,  that 
he  will  now  certainly  execute  this  resolution,  and  then  the  words  so  understood  do  not 
quite  suit  the  connexion.  According  to  the  most  approved  reading  of  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  the 
"again,"  TrdXzv,  must  be  referred  to  tho  whole  clause  "to  come  in  heaviness,"  iv  Xvk-q 
iTJdelv^  and  then  it  follows,  that  Paul  had  already  once  received  a  painful  impression  from 
the  Corinthians  in  a  visit  made  to  them,  which  cannot  refer  to  his  first  residence  among 
them,  and  therefore  obliges  us  to  suppose  a  second  already  past  In  the  passage  2  Cor. 
xii.  21,  which  cannot  therefore  here  be  brought  in  proof,  it  is  doubtless  possible,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  words,  is  most  natural,  to  connect  the  "  again,"  ndXiv,  with 
"coming,"  k'kdovTa]  but  it  is  also  allowable  to  suppose  that  the  "again"  belongs  to 
"  will  humble,"  TaiT€i,v6(jij,  but  is  placed  first  for  emphasis.  In  this  case,  there  is  better 
ground  for  the  introduction  of  tho  "again,"  which  moreover  is  not  added  to  "when  I 
come,"  in  v.  20,  as  well  as  for  the  position  of  the  whole  clause  m'O.iv  kTidovra ;  and  the 
connexion  with  what  follows  favors  this  interpretation.  Paul  in  v.  21,  exproases  his 
anxiety  lest  God  should  humble  him  a  second  time  among  them  when  he  came.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  thus  understand  xiii.  1,  following  the  simplest  interpretation,  though  this 
passage  may  be  otherwise  understood,  (it  is  supposed,  for  instance,  to  mean,  that  as  he  had 
already  twice  announced  his  intended  coming  to  Corinth,  having  now  a  third  time  repeated 
his  threatening,  he  would  certainly  execute  it) :  "  I  am  now  about  to  come  to  you  a  third 
time,  and  as  what  is  supported  by  two  or  three  witnesses  must  be  vah'd,  so  now  what  I 
have  threatened  a  second  and  a  third  time  will  certainly  be  fulfilled.  I  have  (when  I  was 
with  you  a  second  time)  before  told  those  who  had  sinned,  and  all  the  rest,  and  I  tell 
them  a  second  time  beforehand,  as  if  I  were  with  you — though  I  now  (this  now  £b  opposed 
to  formerly,  since  when  present  among  them,  he  had  expressed  tho  same  sentiments,)  am 
absent, — that  if  I  come  to  you  again,  I  will  not  act  towards  you  with  forbearance,"  (as 
Paul,  when  he  came  to  them  a  second  time,  stQl  behaved  with  forbearance,  though  he  had 
already  sufficient  cause  for  dissatis&ction  with  them.)  De  Wette,  indeed,  objects  to  this 
interpretation,  that  the  mention  of  the  first  visit  of  Paul  to  Corinth  would  be  in  this  case 
quite  superfluous.  But  if|  during  his  second  visit,  he  had  not  acted  with  severity  towards 
the  Corinthians,  but  intended  to  do  so  on  thisthu^  occasion,  because  they  had  not  listened 
to  his  admonitions,  ho  had  certainly  good  reason  for  mentioning  his  two  first  visits  together, 
to  mark  more  distinctly  in  what  respect  tho  third  would  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
two.  And  though,  during  his  first  residence  among  them,  his  experience  was  on  the 
whole  pleashig,  yet  m  this  long  period  many  things  must  have  happened  with  which  bo 
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Owing  to  the  breaks  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
when  this  second  visit  to  Corinth  took  place.  If  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  had  not  been  addressed  at  the  same  time  to  the  churches  in 
Achaia,  we  might  suppose  that  Paul,  during  his  long  residence  at  Corinth, 
had  taken  missionary  or  visitation  journeys  throughout  other  parts  of 
Achaia,  and  that  he  then  once  more  returned  to  Corinth,  only  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  fetch  Aquila  for  the  journeys  he  had  in  prospect. 
It  appears  that  on  this  journey  he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and 
that  on  his  deliverance  from  them  he  made  the  vow  mentioned  above. 
But  since  the  second  epistle  was  also  directed  to  the  churches  in  Achaia, 
this  supposition,  in  order  to  be  maintained,  must  be  so  modified,  that 
Paul  could  have  made  in  the  meantime  another  longer  journey,  and  re- 
turned back  again  to  Achaia — which  is  not  easy  to  admit.  Or  we  must 
suppose,  that  during  his  longer  residence  at  Ephesns,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  he  undertook  another  missionary  journey,  and  called  in 
passing  at  Corinth ;  or  that,  by  the  anxiety  which  the  news  brought 
from  Corinth  excited  in  his  mind,  he  was  induced  to  go  thither  from 
Ephesus,  but  on  account  of  circumstances  which  called  him  back  to 
Ephesus,  he  could  stay  only  a  short  time  with  the  Corinthian  church,  and 
therefore  gave  them  notice  of  a  longer  residence  among  them.  But  it 
does  not  well  agree  with  this  last  supposition,  that  Paul  distinguishes 
this  visit  as  one  that  took  place  "  by  the  way."  And  especially  if  it  took 
place  not  long  before  the  First  Epistle,  we  might  the  more  expect  allusions 
to  it  in  that.  The  communications  between  Paul  and  the  Corinthian 
church  seems  also  to  presuppose,  that  he  had  not  been  with  them  for  a 
considerable  time.  There  remains  a  third  supposition,  that  the  visita- 
tion which  he  made  after  his  departure  from  Antioch  to  the  churches 
earlier  founded  by  him  (Acts  xviii.  23)  before  he  entered  on  a  fresh  field 
of  labor,  was  of  greater  extent  than  is  directly  stated  in  that  passage,  and 
that  it  extended  as  far  as  Achaia.  Perhaps  he  then  travelled  first  from 
Fhrygia  towards  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  then  sailed  to 
Hellas.  Possibly  he  then  found  at  Corinth  Apollos  who  had  proceeded 
thither,  when  Paul  coming  from  Antioch,  passed  through  the  upper  parts 
of  Asia  (Acts  xix.  1),*  and  perhaps  joined  him  on  his  return,  and  went 
with  him  to  Ephesus. 

We  must  therefore  at  all  events  suppose  that  Paul  had  obtained  his 

ooald  not  be  aatisfied,  but  which  he  treated  genUj,  trusting  to  the  future  progress  of  their 
Chrifitiao  life.  We  raay  find  in  the  First  Epistle,  a  trace  of  this  his  second  residence  at 
Corinth.  When  in  1  Oor.  xvi.  7,  Paul  says,  that  he  intended  not  now  to  see  them  by  the 
waji  opfTi  and  its  position  allow  us  to  assume  a  reference  to  an  earlier  yiait,  which  he 
made  onlj  "  by  the  way,"  kv  nap66<f}^  and  as  this  was  so  very  transient,  we  may  aooount 
for  his  making  no  further  allusions  to  it  in  the  first  epistle. 

*  We  most  in  this  case  interpolate  Paul's  journey  to  Corinth,  Acts  xix.  1,  and 
suppose  that  since  the  author  of  the  Acts  knew  nothing  of  the  wider  extent  of  Paul's 
yisitation  at  that  time,  he  represented  that  he  immediately  betook  himself  from  Upper 
toSph< 
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first  knowledge  of  the  alteration  for  the  worse  in  the  Corinthian  church 
by  his  own  observation.  He  could  not  indeed  have  witnessed  the  strife 
of  the  various  parties ;  for,  as  appears  from  1  Cor.  i.  11, 12,  he  heard  of 
this  first  at  Ephesus  from  the  report  of  others.  But  already  he  must 
have  had  the  painful  experience  that  in  a  church  which  once  was  inspired 
with  so  much  Christian  zeal,  their  old  vices  and  enormities  again  ap- 
peared under  a  Christian  guise.  He  admonished  them  for  their  improve- 
ment, and  threatened  to  use  severer  measures  if,  when  he  returned  from 
Ephesus,  he  should  find  that  no  improvement  had  taken  place.  At 
Ephesus  he  could  obtain  information  respecting  the  effect  of  his  last  ad- 
monitions on  the  church. 

But  he  received  worse  news  than  he  expected  of  the  corruption  of 
morals  in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  especially  of  the  vicious  conduct  of 
an  individual  who  had  maintained  unlawful  intercourse  with  his  step- 
mother. Hence,  in  an  epistle  *  he  addressed  to  the  Corinthian  church, 
he  reproached  them  with  allowing  such  a  man  still  to  remain  among 
them,  and  required  them  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  so  abandoned  a 
character.! 

It  was  certainly  sufliciently  evident  what  Paul  here  intended — that 
the  Corinthians  should  not  only  exclude  from  the  meetings  of  the  church 
those  who  called  themselves  Christians,  while  they  denied  Christianity 
by  their  vicious  lives,  but  should  also  abstain  from  all  kind  of  intercourse 
with  them,  in  order  to  testify  emphatically  that  such  a  merely  outward 
profession  was  of  no  value ;  to  bring  these  persons  to  a  sense  of  their 
guilt ;  and  to  declare  practically  to  the  heathen  world  that  whoever  did 
not  exemplify  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  conduct  of  his  life,  must  not 

*  The  epistle  io  which  Paul  wrote  this  could  not  at  any  rate  be  that  still  retained  by 
the  Armeniau  church,  which  treats  of  subjects  entirely  different,  and  must  be  an  answer 
to  an  earlier  epistle  of  the  Corinthians.  This  pretended  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  by  Paul, 
and  their  answer,  bear  on  them,  as  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  the  most  undeniable 
marks  of  spuriousness.  The  account  of  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
at  Corinth,  who  were  thought  similar  to  later  deniers  of  it  among  the  Gentiles,  connected 
with  the  tales  of  Simon  Magus,  and  the  account  of  the  Jewish  founders  of  sects,  by  Hege- 
sippna,  gave  an  idle  monk  the  inducement  to  put  together  these  fragments  of  Pauline 
phrases.  If  they  were  quoted  in  a  genuine  homily  of  Gregory  ♦wrterr^f,  they  were  per- 
haps in  existence  in  the  thu-d  century,  but  this  address  of  Gregory  to  the  newly  baptized 
may  itself  be  spurious. 

f  It  may  be  asked  whether  Paul  in  the  lost  epistle  treated  merely  of  the  case  which 
was  immediately  under  consideration  in  the  Corinthian  church— only  of  abstaining  from 
intercourse  with  nopvoi^^ — or  whether  he  also  spoke  definitely  of  such  as  had  fallen  into 
other  notorious  vices — the  covetous,  who  had  no  regard  for  the  property  of  others,*  the 
slanderous ;  those  addicted  to  driuking ;  those  who  took  any  part  whatever  in  the  worship 
of  idols.  The  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in  1  Cor.  v.  9*11  might  signiff^, 
though  not  decisively,  that  since  he  was  obliged  to  guard  his  words  against  misapprehen- 
Bion,  he  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  give  a  wider  application  to  the  principles 
they  expressed,  which  he  certainly  hod  from  the  beginning  in  his  mind,  yet  had  not  occa- 
sion to  mention  in  his  first  epistle,  which  bore  on  one  particular  point.  At  aU  events,  it  is 
important  to  know  how  fiur  Paul  extended  the  striotaess  of  church  discipline 
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flatter  himself  that  he  was  a  Christian.  But  since  Paul  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  add  that  he  spoke  only  of  the  vicious  in  the  churchy  and 
not  of  persons  in  general  who  lived  in  such  vices,  the  Corinthians  did 
not  think  of  the  limitation  which  the  thing  itself  might  easily  have  sug- 
gested, and  thus  they  were  thrown  into  perplexity  how  to  comply  with 
such  an  injunction  ;  for  how  could  they,  while  living  in  the  midst  of  an 
evil  world,  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  vicious  ?  They  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  apostle,  in  which  they  stated  their  perplexity,  and  pro- 
posed several  other  questions  on  doubtful  cases  in  the  concerns  of  the 
church. 

By  means  of  this  letter,  and  the  messengers  who  brought  it,  he  ob- 
tained a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  concerns  and  state  of  the 
church.  In  the  communication  which  contained  his  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions proposed,  he  poured  forth  his  whole  heart,  full  of  paternal  love  to 
the  church,  and  entered  minutely  into  all  the  necessities  of  their  situa- 
tion. This  Epistle,  a  master-piece  of  apostolic  wisdom  in  church  govern- 
ment, contains  much  of  importance  respecting  the  new  form  given  by 
Christianity  to  all  the  relations  of  life.  It  was  probably  conveyed  by  the 
messengers  on  their  return  to  Corinth. 

Paul  condemned  in  an  equal  degree  all  party  feeling  in  the  Corin- 
thian church.  His  salutation,  in  verse  2,  was  opposed  to  it,  and  suited 
to  remind  all  that  they  equally  belonged  to  one  church,  which  was  com- 
posed of  all  the  faithful  and  redeemed.  He  taught  them  that  Chiist  was 
their  sole  Head,  to  whom  they  must  all  adhere ;  that  human  laborers 
were  to  be  considered  only  as  instruments,  by  whom  God  worked  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar  adaptabilities,  in  order  to  promote  in  the  hearts 
of  their  fellow-men  that  result  which  all  things  were  appointed  to^  serve. 
They  ought  to  be  far  from  venturing  to  boast  that  they  had  this  or  that 
man  for  their  teacher ;  for  such  boasting,  by  which  they  owned  them- 
selves dependent  on  man,  was  rather  a  denial  of  their  being  Christians ; 
for  if  they  only,  as  became  Christians,  referred  everything  to  Christ,  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  communion  with  God,  they  might  view 
all  things  as  designed  to  serve  them,  and  as  belonging  to  them ;  those 
sublime  expressions  in  1  Cor.  iii.  21  show  how  the  truest  spiritual  free- 
dom and  the  highest  elevation  of  soul  are  the  offspring  of  Christian  hu- 
mility. This  general  truth  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  all 
Christian  teachers  (each  according  to  his  peculiar  qualifications)  were  to 
be  estimated  and  made  use  of,  he  applies  particularly  to  his  relation  to 
Apollos ;  of  whom  he  could  speak  most  resei*vedly  and  unsuspectingly, 
since  he  was  a  man  with  whom  he  stood  in  the  closest  connexion,  and 
who  had  adopted  his  own  peculiar  form  of  doctrine.  To  those  persons 
who  could  not  find  in  his  simple  preaching  the  wisdom  which  they 
sought  after,  and  preferred  Apollos  as  a  teacher  more  according  to  their 
Grecian  taste,*  he  said  that  it  was  wrong  on  theip  part  to  regret  the 

*  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  reforeDce  of  this  whole  aectioii,  I  Cor.  1 1-18.    We 
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absence  of  such  wisdom  in  his  preaching,  for  the  fountain  of  all  genuine 
wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  God,  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  scheme  of  phil- 
osophy, but  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of 
the  w^orld,  which  he  had  made  the  central  point  of  his  preaching ;  but 
this  divine  wisdom  could  only  be  found  and  understood  by  a  disposition 
that  was  susceptible  of  what  was  divine.  He  had  never  yet  been  able 
to  lead  them  by  his  discourses  to  perceive  in  the  simple  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  (which  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  was  foolishness)  the  depths  of 
divine  wisdom,  because  an  ungodly  disposition  predominated  in  their 
minds,  of  which  these  party  strifes  were  an  evident  sign.  He  gave  the 
Corinthians  a  rule  by  which  they  might  pass  a  judgment  on  all  teachers 
of  Chiistianity.  Jesus  the  Messiah  was  the  immovable  foundation  ;  in 
him  lay  everything  which  pertains  to  such  a  foundation.  He  was  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  Lord  to  whom  all  must  yield  themselves  to  have 
their  whole  lives  moulded  by  him.  And  here  we  must  bear  in  mind 
how  Jesus  Christ  was  always  presented  to  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  apostle  as  the  One  crucified,  risen,  ascended  to  heaven,  and  invested 
with  divine  sovereignty.  Nor  does  Paul  think  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
apart  from  his  person,  but  regards  it  as  that  by  which  we  come  into  liv- 
ing communion  with  him,  by  which  Christ  himself  enters  into  our  heaits. 
This  w^as  the  immovable  foundation  on  which  all  Christians,  collectively, 
or  singly,  must  rest.  The  building  on  this  or  on  another  foimdation 
constituted  the  difference,  in  Paul's  judgment,  between  the  true  and  the 
false  teachers  of  Christianity.  Whoever  proceeded  from  this  foundation 
would  himself  attain  to  salvation,  and  would  lead  others  to  it. 

But  in  the  structure  of  doctrine  which  was  raised  on  this  foundation, 
the  divine  might  more  or  less  be  mixed  with  the  human,  and  so  far  be 
deteriorated.  The  complete  purifying  process,  the  separation  of  the  di- 
vine and  the  human,  would  be  lefl  to  the  last  judgment.  Many  a  one 
who  had  attached  too  great  value  to  the  human,  would  see  the  work  de- 
stroyed which  he  had  constructed,  though  the  foundation  on  which  it 
rested  would  remain  for  himself  and  others :  such  a  one  would  be  saved 
after  many  severe  trials,  which  he  must  undergo  for  purification  from 
the  alloy  of  self ;  1  Cor.  iiL  11-15.*    But  from  the  teachers  who  adhered 


need  not  enter  more  at  large  into  the  dispute  respecting  the  meaning  proposed  by  Eichom 
and  others,  that  Paul  here  directed  his  argumentation  against  Grecian  Sophists^  who  had 
made  an  entrance  into  the  church,  and  threatened  to  seduce  many  ioto  unbelief. 

*  Since  the  whole  passage  which  speaks  of  fire,  of  the  building  constructed  of  varioaa 
materials,  some  fire-proof  and  others  destructible  by  fire,  and  of  being  saved  as  from  the 
midst  of  tlie  fire,  is  composed  of  images,  and  is  figurative  throughout, — it  Is  very  illogical, 
as  Origcn  has  justly  remarked,  arbitrarily  to  detach  from  the  rest,  and  take  in  a  literal 
Bcnse  a  single  trait  in  the  picture,  as  that  of  fire.  Nor  let  any  one  say  that  the  idea  of  each 
a  judgment  in  the  historical  development  is  un- Pauline.  The  idea  of  such  a  judgment 
connected  with  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  and  aocompanying  its  operations,  pervadfis 
the  whole  Now  Testament, — by  which  indeed,  a  final  judgment  of  the  world,  to  whidi 
this  is  only  preparative,  is  not  excluded. 
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to  the  unchangeable  foundation  of  God's  kingdom,  and  built  upon  it, 
either  with  better  or  worse  materials,  Paul  distinguishes  those  of  whom 
he  says,  that  they  destroy  the  Temple  of  God  itself  in  believers,  and  are 
guilty  of  peculiar  sacrilege ;  against  such  he  denounced  the  most  awful 
punishment,  '^  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  de- 
stroy ;"  1  Cor.  iii.  16, 17. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  where  Paul  treats  of  eating  meat  offered 
to  idols,  he  does  not,  in  order  to  impress  the  Gentile  Christians  with 
their  obligations  to  abstain  from  all  such  food,  appeal  to  the  decision  of 
the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  any  more  than  he  opposed  the 
authority  of  that  decision  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  wished  to  com- 
pel the  Gentiles  to  be  circumcised.  This  is  no  argument  against  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  decision,  since  Paul's  failure  to  refer  to  it  may  be  explained 
firom  his  peculiar  method ;  he  attached  little  value  to  such  decisions,  he 
was  no  friend  to  literal  and  positive  command,  and  so  did  not  found  his 
arguments  upon  them,  but  rather  on  the  inward  law  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers, on  what  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  requires.  As  in  the  instance  of 
those  who  wished  to  impose  the  law  of  circumcision  on  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, instead  of  appealing  to  an  outward  authority,  he  pointed  out  the 
internal  contrariety  of  their  conduct  to  the  peculiar  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  gospel ;  so  on  this  point,  he  opposed  to  the  abuse  of 
Christian  freedom  the  law  of  love  which  was  inseparable  from  the  gos- 
pel. Besides,  it  appears  that,  though  the  authority  of  that  decision  was 
held  sacred  in  Palestine,  Acts  xxi.  25,  yet  beyond  these  limits  it  seems 
to  have  been  little  regarded.  Since  that  decision  rested  on  mutual  con- 
cessions, it  followed  that  if  one  of  the  parties  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
failed  to  fulfil  the  condition,  if  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  uncir- 
cumcised  as  their  heathen  brethren,  then,  on  the  other  side,  the  obliga- 
tion ceased  to  bind  the  Gentile  Christians,  who,by  the  observance  of  that 
decision,  would  have  made  an  approach  to  the  Jewish  Christians.  At  a 
later  period,  after  the  settlement  of  the  opposition  between  these  two 
hostile  tendencies  could  no  longer  be  accomplished,  but  a  Jewish  clement 
had  gained  entrance  into  the  church  itself  in  an  altered  form,  this  decision 
would,  perhaps,  again  acquire  the  strict  power  of  law.  • 

Paul  did  not  dispute  the  position  which  the  free-thinking  Christians 
of  Corinth  were  always  contending  for,  that  no  laws  could  be  laid  down 
about  outward  things  that  were  in  themselves  indifferent ;  he  did  not 
even  exact  their  deference  to  the  apostolic  decision,  by  which  such  food 
was  absolutely  forbidden  ;  but  he  shows  them  from  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel, that  what  is  in  itself  lawful,  may,  under  special  circumstances,  cease 
to  be  so,  so  far  as  it  contravenes  the  law  of  love,  the  obligation  of  Chris- 
tians to  act  on  all  occasions  so  that  the  salvation  of  others  may  be  most 
promoted,  and  the  glory  of  God  be  subserved.  He  points  out  that  they 
even  denied  their  own  Christian  freedom,  since  in  another  way  they 
brought  themselves  into  subjection  to  outward  things,  which  they  ought 
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to  have  used  with  freedom  in  the  spirit  of  love,  according  as  circum- 
stances might  vary.* 

In  reference  to  the  question  proposed  to  him  respecting  a  single  life, 
he  took  a  middle  course  between  the  two  contending  parties,  those  who 
entirely  condemned  a  single  life,  and  those  who  wished  to  prescribe  it  for 
all  persons  as  something  essential  to  Christian  perfection.  But  in  order 
rightly  to  understand  what  he  says  on  this  subject,in  connexion  with  this 
period  of  the  development  of  God's  kingdom  and  with  Paul's  peculiar 
point  of  view,  and  to  form  a  correct  judgment  according  to  the  laws  of 
Christian  ethics,  we  must  attend  to  the  following  considerations.  For 
the  time  being,  the  chief  object  of  desire  was  to  spread  the  gospel  as 
quickly  and  as  widely  as  possible,  and  the  appropriation  by  Christianity 
of  all  human  relations  was,  on  the  contrary,  but  little  thought  of.  The 
Boul  of  Paul  was  animated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  with  the  one  glow- 
ing desire  to  carry  to  all  men  quickly  the  message  of  salvation.  His 
single  life,  which  allowed  him  to  extend  his  ministry  in  all  directions 
without  delay  and  to  gain  his  own  livelihood  without  hindrance,  was  an 
important  means  for  the  execution  of  his  plans.  It  made  him,  in  fact, 
a  "  eunuch  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,"  evvovxio^bg  dca  tt]v  paai- 
Xeiav  Tuv  ovpavcJVy  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  Lord.  As  he  was 
withheld  by  nothing  in  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  but  lived  wholly 
for  the  cause  of  the  Lord,  it  appeared  to  him  the  happiest  condition ; 
and  looking  at  it  from  the  stand-point  of  his  own  peculiar  endowments 
and  vocation,  he  wished  that  all  men  could  share  this  glorious  and  happy 
life  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  not  yet  found 
realised  his  idea  of  Christian  wedlock  in  which  man  and  wife  are  both 
dedicated  to  the  Lord  alone,  and  are  joined  together  in  a  life  animated 
and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  From  this  proceeded  what  he 
says  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  married  state  for  fulfilling  the  du- 
ties of  the  Christian  life.  He  has  evidently  in  his  eye  not  a  union,  such 
as  would  correspond  to  the  idea  represented  by  himself  in  this  epistle 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  which  both  parties  were  as  one 
in  fellowship  with  the  Lord  and  viewed  and  treated  everything  in  the 
light  of  this  fellowship ;  but  a  state  of  tjie  soul  divided  between  a  resjard 
to  the  Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  world  and  the  wedded  associate 
on  the  other.  And  thus  what  he  says  of  the  injurious  effects  of  marriage 
is  derived  from  its  want  of  correspondence  to  the  Christian  idea  of  mar- 
riage. And  he  might  so  much  the  less  think  of  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  the  natural  propagation  of  the  human  race,  since 
he  expected  the  second  advent  and  the  end  of  the  world  as  events  near 
at  hand, — a  view  of  things  necessarily  arising  from  the  first  stage  of  the 

*  1  Cor.  vi  12.  "AU  things  are  lawAil  for  me;  but  I  will  not  be  broogfat  under  the 
pOWOT  of  any,"  navra  fioi  l^eariv  dXV  ovk  iyd  i^ovaiaad^o/iai  inb  rivoc.  If  eveiy* 
thing  is  lawful  for  me,  yet  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be  governed  by  external  thingi^  ai 
%  because  I  can  use  them,  I  must  neoeesarily  use  them. 
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development  of  Ood's  kingdom.  Bat  if  he  was  disponed  on  this  side  to 
recommend  a  single  life,  it  only  makes  his  pastoral  wisdom  and  consider- 
ation more  remarkable  in  deeming  it  needful  to  limit  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  in  warning  against  the  injurious  effects  of  a  forced  celibacy  not 
supported  by  peculiar  endowments,  amidst  the  threatening  contagion  of 
moral  corruption  in  such  a  church  as  the  Corinthian.  He  placed  the  es- 
sence of  Christian  perfection  not  in  celibacy,  nor  in  the  outward  denial 
of  earthly  things ;  but  in  that  renunciation  of  the  world  which  has  it8 
seat  in  the  disposition,  which  would  make  the  married  and  the  rich| 
as  well  as  the  unmarried  and  the  poor,  ready  to  sacrifice  everything 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  times  might  demand  ;  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
all  things,  however  dear  to  their  hearts,  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel ;  1 
Cor.  vii.  29,  30. 

In  speaking  of  the  various  relations  of  life  in  which  men  might  be 
placed  at  the  time  of  their  conversion,  Paul  lays  down  as  a  rule,  that 
that  event  should  produce  no  change  in  this  respect.  Christianity  did 
not  violently  dissolve  the  relations  in  which  a  man  found  himself  placed 
by  birth,  education,  and  the  loading  of  divine  Providence,  but  taught 
him  to  act  in  them  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  with  a  new  dispo- 
sition. It  effected  no  abrupt  revolutions,  but  gradually,  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  working  from  within,  made  all  things  new.  The  Apostle 
applies  this  especially  to  the  case  of  slaves,  which  it  was  more  needful 
to  consider,  because  from  the  beginning  that  gospel  which  was  preached 
to  the  poor  found  much  acceptance  among  this  class,  and  the  knowl- 
edge imparted  to  them  by  Christianity  of  the  common  dignity  and  rights 
of  all  men,  might  easily  have  excited  them  to  throw  off  their  earthly 
yoke.  Here  also,  Christianity,  in  or,der  not  to  mingle  worldly  and  spir- 
itual things  together,  and  not  to  miss  its  main  object,  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  did  not  presume  to  effect  by  force  a  sudden  revolution  in  their 
condition ;  it  operated  only  on  the  mind  and  disposition,  a  process  by 
which  civil  relations  were  designed  to  be,  and  must  necessarily  be  at  a 
later  day,  reformed.  To  slaves  the  gospel  presented  a  higher  life,  whioh 
exalted  them  above  the  restraints  of  their  earthly  relation ;  and  though 
masters  were  not  required  by  the  apostles  to  give  their  slaves  freedom, 
since  it  was  foreign  to  their  ministry  to  interfere  with  the  arrangement 
of  civil  relations,  yet  Christianity  imparted  to  masters  such  a  knowledge 
of  their  duties  to  their  slaves,  and  such  dispositions  towards  them, 
and  taught  them  to  recognise  as  brethren  the  Christians  among  their 
slaves,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  relation  to  them  quite  a  differ* 
ent  thing. 

Paul,  therefore,  when  he  touches  on  this  relation,  tells  the  slave, 
that  though  by  the  arrangement  of  Providence  he  was  debarred  from 
the  enjoyment  of  outward  freedom,  he  should  not  be  troubled,  but  re- 
joice that  the  Lord  had  bestowed  upon  him  true  inward  freedom.  But 
while  he  considers  the  latter  as  the  only  true  freedom,  in  the  possession 
of  which  man  may  be  free  under  all  outward  restraints,  and  apart  from 
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which  no  trne  freedom  can  exist,  he  is  very  far  from  overlooking  the 
Babordinate  worth  of  civil  freedom,  for  he  says  to  the  slave,  to  whom  he 
had  announced  the  true,  the  spiritual  freedom,  "  but  if  thou  mayst  be 
free,  use  it  rather,"  1  Cor.  vii.  21  ;*  which  implies  that  the  apostle  viewed 
the  state  of  freedom  as  more  corresponding  to  the  Christian  calling,  and 
that  Christianity,  when  it  so  far  gained  the  ascendency  as  to  form  anew 
the  social  relations  of  mankind,  would  bring  about  this  change  of  state, 
which  he  declares  to  be  an  object  of  preference.! 

*  The  later  ascetic  spirit  forms  a  strikiQg  contrast  on  this  point  to  the  spirit  of  primi- 
tive Obristianity.  Although,  in  a  grammatical  view,  it  is  most  natural  to  supplj  the 
kXtvdepo^  yevEoQai  which  immediately  precedes,  or  '*  freedom,"  iXevOepia^  borrowed  from 
it,  yet  the  later  Fathers  l\ave  not  thus  understood  it,  because  the  worth  of  civil  freedom 
appeared  to  them  not  so  great^  but  they  to<^k  the  apostle's  meaning  to  be  exactly  opposite: 
"use  rather  slavery,"  //uAXor  xPV^^f^  '"^  6ov?^ei^.  What  De  "Wette  has  lately  urged 
against  our  interpretation,  docs  not  appear  to  me  convincing.  The  "if  also,"  el  kcH  (be 
tbinks)  is  against  it ;  but  it  suits  very  well.  The  apostle  says,  "  If  called,  being  a  slavey 
lo  Christianily,  thou  shouldst  be  content  Christian  freedom  will  not  be  injured  by  slavery 
—but  yeiy  if  thou  canst  be  free  (as  a  still  additional  good,  which  if  tliou  dost  not  attain,  be 
satisfied  without  it;  but  which,  if  offered  to  thee,  is  not  to  be  despised)  therefore  make 
use  of  this  opportunity  of  becoming  free,  rather  than  by  neglecting  it  to  remain  a  slave. 
Moreover,  "to use  Blavery,";fP7<T^ac  ry  6ov?.ei^wou\d  be  a  very  singular  mode  of  expression, 
since  the  aposUe  might  have  said  much  more  simply,  "  Remain  a  slave."  But  the  expres- 
sion fiuXXov  xPV<^o^  might  be  very  well  used  when  speaking  of  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing freedom ;  and  if  Paul  wished  to  say  that  in  case  any  one  could  obtain  his  freedom  he 
sbould  yet  remain  a  slave,  he  would  have  suggested  a  more  appropriate  reason,  for  in  what 
be  docs  say  we  find  absolutely  nothing  tliat  can  serve  as  an  argument  for  it  The  fact 
tiiat  the  slave  as  a  Christian  shares  true  freedom  with  his  fellow-Christians,  and  that  he 
who  is  free  partakes  in  this  bond-service  of  Christ  with  the  slave  who  is  a  Christian,  con- 
tains no  reason  why  a  slave,  when  his  freedom  is  offered  him,  should  not  accept  it  Nor 
ean  this  be  inferred  from  v.  20,  for  in  that  nothing  more  is  said  than  that  no  one  should 
aibitrarily  withdraw  from  the  relations  of  life  in  which  he  finds  himself;  but  it  does  not 
fidlow  from  this  that  when  an  opportunity  is  presented  by  God  of  entering  into  more  favor- 
able earthly  relations,  a  man  is  not  to  embrace  it  Such  an  exhortation,  without  any  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  it,  would  be  only  an  arbitrary  dictation  on  Paul's  part  But  if  he  said, 
''Whoever  can  be  free,  let  him  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,"  there  was  no  occasion  to 
support  it  by  any  further  reason.  He  only  guarded  himself  against  a  misapprehensioii 
which  might  have  arisen  from  too  broad  an  application  of  the  principle  he  had  laid  down. 

The  connexion  with  v.  22  is  not  against  it,  if  we  recollect,  that  the  clause  beginning 
with  dX^k  is  only  a  secondary  or  qualifying  assertion,  which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the 
leading  thought,  a  mode  of  construction  similar  to  what  we  find  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings. 

f  To  this  also  the  words  in  v.  23  may  relate.  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price  (ye  are 
made  free  fit>m  the  dominion  of  Satan  and  sin),  become  not  the  slaves  of  men."  Thus  it 
would  be  understood  by  many.  Christians  ought  not  voluntarily,  merely  to  escape  from 
some  earthly  trouble,  to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  which  is  not  suited  to  tb^ir  Chris- 
tian calling.  But  since  the  apostle  previously,  when  speaking  of  such  relations  as  could 
only  concern  individuals  in  the  church,  used  the  singular,  but  now  changed  his  style  to 
the  plural,  it  is  hence  probable,  that  he  is  speaking  of  a  relation  of  a  general  kind,  that  is^ 
giving  an  exhortation  which  would  apply  to  all  the  Corinthians, — an  exhortation  in- 
deed, which  is  not  so  closely  connected  with  what  is  said  in  v.  22,  but  which  he 
might  easily  have  been  led  to  make  from  the  idea  of  a  doUXoc  Xptarov,  so  familiar 
a&d  interesting  to  his  mind,  an  idea  that  would  equally  apply  to  both  bond  and  firee; 
''Befuse  not  this  trae  fireedom  which  belongs  to  you  as  the  bondsmen  of  Christ;" 
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Tlie  Corinthian  church  had  probably  requested  that  Apollos  *  might 
visit  them  again,  and  Paul  acknowledged  him  as  a  faithful  teacher,  who 
bad  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  faith  which  he  had  laid,  who  had 
watered  the  field  that  he  had  planted.  He  was  far  from  opposing  this 
request ;  he  even  requested  Apollos  to  comply  with  it,  but  Apollos  was 
resolved  not  to  visit  Corinth  immediately.  The  importance  attached  to 
his  person,  and  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  a  party,  perhaps  led  him  to  this  determination. 

Paul  wrote  our  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  about  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  Passover,  as  appears  from  the  allusion  in  v.  V.f  He  had  then  the 
intention  of  staying  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost ;  he  informed  them  that 
many  opportunities  offered  for  publishing  the  gospel,  but  that  he  had 
also  many  enemies  to  contend  with.  He  spoke  of  his  being  in  daily 
peril  of  losing  his  life ;  1  Cor.  xv.  30.J 

At  the  time  of  his  writing  this  Epistle  to  Corinth,  he  had  formed  an 
extensive  plan  for  his  future  labors.  As  during  his  stay  of  several 
years  in  Achaia  and  at  Ephesus,  he  had  laid  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
the  extension  of  the  Christian  church  among  the  nations  who  used  the 
Greek  language,  he  now  wished  to  transfer  his  ministry  to  the  West ; 
and  as  it  was  his  fundamental  principle  to  make  those  regions  the  scene 
of  his  activity  where  no  one  had  labored  before  him,  he  wished  to  visit 

—an  exhortation  wluch  was  adapted  in  many  respects  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian 
church ;  and  this  warning  against  a  servitude  totally  inooropatihle  with  heing  a  servant 
(or  bondsman)  of  Christ,  (which  could  not  be  asserted  of  a  state  of  outward  servitude,  or 
slavery,  simply  as  such,)  this  warning  would  be  a  very  suitable  conclusion  to  the  whole 
train  of  thought  on  inward  and  outward  freedom.  It  was  needless  for  him  to  notice  the 
case  of  a  person  selling  himself  for  a  slave,  since  it  was  one  that  could  hardly  occur  among 
Chri8tiaQ&  Terse  24  is  rather  for,  than  against,  this  interpretation ;  for  since  v.  23  does 
not  refer  to  outward  relations,  he  once  more  repeals  the  injunction  respecting  thenL 

♦  See  1  Cor.  xvL  12.  t  See  p.  169. 

X  Schrader  infers  from  the  words  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  that  Paul  could  not  have  written 
this  epistle  at  the  close  of  his  long  residence  at  Ephesus,  but  at  the  beginning  of  another 
shorter  stay  there ;  for  otherwise  ho  must  have  said,  "  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  still," 
tnifievu  6i  kv  'E^f'a^  Irt,  and  could  not  have  hoped  to  effect  that  in  a  few  weeks  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the  vanquishing  of  false  teachers,  which  he  could  not  accomplish 
even  after  several  years.  But  we  do  not  see  why  Paul,  merely  having  the  future  in  hia 
eye,  and  not  reflecting  on  the  past,  might  not  have  lefl  out  the  "still,"  or  "yet  longer,"  Iti^ 
as  similar  omissions  frequently  occur  in  epistolary  writing ;  and  even  if  Paul  in  the  course 
of  a  long  time  iiad  already  effected  much  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  still  ho  could  say, 
since  the  sphere  of  his  labors  in  Lesser  Asia  was  continually  extending,  tliat  "a  great  and 
effectual  door*' was  opened  for  publishing  the  gospel  But  the  "  adversaries,"  uvriKetfievoi, 
in  this  passage,  which  relates  to  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  are  certainly  not  fidse 
teachers,  but  open  adversaries  of  Christianity.  As  the  opportunities  for  making  known 
the  goepel  were  manifold,  so  also  its  enemies  were  many.  This,  therefoM,  does  not  con- 
tradict the  preceding  longer  residence  of  tho  apostle,  but  rather  confirms  it ;  for  the  most 
violent  attacks  on  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  if  they  did  not  proceed  from  the  Jews, 
would  first  arise,  when,  ader  long-continued  labors,  effects  had  been  produced  which 
threatened  to  u^jure  the  interests  of  many  whose  gains  were  derived  from  idolatrooa 
practioea. 
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Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  where  a  church  had  long  since  been 
established,  on  his  way  to  Spain,*  and  then  to  commence  the  publication 
of  the  gospel  at  the  extremity  of  Western  Europe.  But  before  putting 
this  plan  into  execution,  he  wished  to  obtain  a  munificent  collection  in 
the  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians  for  their  poor  believing  brethren 
at  Jerusalem,  and  to  carry  the  amount  himself  to  Jerusalem  accompanied 
by  some  members  of  the  churches.  Already  some  time  before  he  de- 
spatched this  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  had  sent  Timothy  and  some 
others  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  forward  this  collection,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  disturbing  influences  in  the  Corinthian  church.f  He  hoped  to 
receive  through  him  an  account  of  the  impression  which  his  epistle  had 
made.  But  it  is  strange  that  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians we  can  find  no  intimation  that  Timothy  had  visited  them  in  the 
interval, — nothing  that  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received 
by  the  church.  This  may  be  explained  in  two  ways ;  each  has  its  diflS- 
culties,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  complete  certainty  can  be  arrived  at. 
It  might  have  happened  that  Timothy  had  been  prevented  from  coming 
to  Corinth, J  and  so  Paul  was  induced,  as  Timothy  had  returned  to  him 

*  Rom.  XY.  24,  28.  Dr.  Baur,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Object  and  Occasion  of  the  KpisUe 
to  the  Romans,  in  the  Tiibinger  Zeiischn/t  fi'ir  Theologie^  1836,  part  iii.  p.  154,  has 
attempted  to  show  that  Paul  could  not  have  written  these  words.  IIo  thinks  that  he  dis- 
covers in  them  the  marks  of  another  hand,  of  which  in  fact  no  trace  whatever  can  be  found, 
— ^all  appears  wholly  Pauline.  It  might  indeed  seem  strange,  that  the  Apostle  of  tho 
Gentiles  had  not  yet  visited  the  metropolis  of  tho  Gentile  world.  Accordingly,  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  prevented  him,  and  expresses  his  earnest  desire 
to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  church  there.  Since  it  was  most  important, 
first  of  all,  to  lay  a  foundation  everywhere  for  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  on  which  tho 
superstructure  might  afterwards  be  easily  raised,  so  it  was  his  maxim — the  same  which 
he  expresses  in  2  Cor.  x.  16,  and  which  we  see  him  always  acting  upon — ^to  labor  only  in 
those  regions  where  no  one  before  had  published  the  gospel.  But  among  the  Gentiles  at 
Rome  a  church  had  been  long  founded,  and  hence  he  could  not  be  justified  on  bis  own 
principles  in  leaving  a  field  of  labor  in  which  there  was  still  so  much  to  be  done,  to  visit 
a  church  that  had  been  long  established,  and  was  in  a  state  of  progressive  development. 
The  difficulties  which  Baur  finds  in  this  passage  are  only  created  by  a  false  interpretation. 

f  1  Cor.  iv.  17.  The  manner  in  which  Paul  mentions  Timothy  both  here  and  in  xvi 
10,  plainly  shows  that  he  was  not  the  bearer  of  this  epistle,  and  the  latter  passage  makes 
it  not  improbable  that  Paul  expected  he  would  arrive  at  Corinth  after  his  epistle,  which 
would  naturally  happen  though  Timothy  departed  first,  because  he  was  detained  a  cx>ii- 
siderable  time  in  Macedonia.  Perhaps  the  messengers  from  the  Corinthian  church  were 
already  come  to  Ephesus  when  Timothy  was  going  away,  and  as  Paul  wished  to  give 
them  a  copious  reply,  on  that  account  he  sent  no  epistle  by  Timothy. 

X  It  favors  this,  that  in  Acts  xix.  22,  only  Macedonia  is  mentioned  as  the  object  of  his 
mission,  and  that  Paul  himself,  2  Cor.  xii.  18,  does  not  mention  him  with  the  others  who 
were  sent  by  him  to  Corinth.  Still  these  circumstances  prove  nothing;  for  as  to  the  first, 
the  account  in  tffb  Acts  is  not  complete  ;  and  the  second  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  Paul  wrote  all  that  he  wished  to  say  concerning  Timothy  in  tho  lost  epistle  commit- 
ted to  Titus  (which  must,  according  to  this  view,  be  presupposed),  and  that  be  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  make  any  further  allusion  to  Timothy  in  our  Second  Epistle.  Be* 
sides,  he  is  speaking  here  of  the  second  sending  of  Titus  and  only  of  what  bad  quits 
recently  taken  place. 
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without  any  news  from  the  Corinthian  charch,  before  his  departure  from 
Ephesus,  to  send  Titus  to  Corinth  that  he  might  operate  on  the  minds  of 
the  converts  there  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  impression  made  by  his 
epistle,  and  bring  back  news  of  the  state  of  things  among  them.  We 
must  then  suppose  that  he  sent  no  fresh  letter  by  this  new  messenger,  or 
at  least  only  sent  with  him  a  few  lines  as  his  credentials,  since,  having 
written  so  full  a  letter  before,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  write  again 
on  the  present  occasion.  In  this  way  it  can  be  explained  that  we  find 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  no  hint  of  an  intervening  epistle 
after  our  first. 

But  the  second  explanation  is  this,*  that  Timothy  actually  went  to 
Corinth,  but  communicated  to  the  apostle  very  sad  and  distressing 
accounts  respecting  the  disposition  of  a  part  of  the  church.  In  conse- 
quence, Paul  was  induced  to  send  Titus  to  Corinth  with  a  second  epistle 
referring  to  the  occurrences  in  the  Corinthian  church,  of  which  he  had 
been  informed  by  Timothy,  and  since  enough  had  been  spoken  of  this  in- 
tervening visit  and  of  Timothy's  reception  in  this  lost  epistle,  no  more 
was  said  on  these  points  in  our  second  epistle,  which  was  strictly  speak- 
ing the  third,  and  in  all  the  fourth.  In  the  decision  of  this  question  all 
turns  upon  this  point,  whether  the  letter  so  often  mentioned  in  our 
second  epistle  according  to  the  indications  in  the  passages  referred  to, 
can  be  what  we  call  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  or  whether  we 
are  obliged  to  suppose  another  which  would  be  that  sent  by  Titus. 

Paul  says  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  that  he  liad  altered 
his  former  plan  of  travelling  immediately  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth  (2 
Cor.  i.  16)  and  had  resolved  to  go  first  to  Macedonia,!  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  obliged  to  give  them  pain  by  coming  to  them  while  the 
evils  which  he  censured  in  his  first  epistle  were  still  in  existence.  On 
this  account  he  wished,  instead  of  coming  immediately  from  Ephesus  to 
Corinth,  rather  to  communicate  by  letter  what  was  painful  to  them 
(which  may  very  well  refer  to  the  reprehensions  contained  in  the  first 
epistle)  and  to  await  its  operation  in  producing  repentance,  before  he 
came  to  them  in  person.  He  says  of  the  epistle  in  question,  that  he  had 
written  it  in  great  anguish  of  heart,  and  with  many  tears,  for  his  object 
had  been  not  to  give  them  pain,  but  to  evince  his  love  for  them.  Does 
not  this  suit  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  iv.  8-19 ;  vi.  7 ;  x.  1  ?  Does  not  that 
which  he  here  says  of  his  feelings  correctly  describe  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  news  respecting  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  Corinthian 
church  must  have  placed  him  ?  Do  not,  in  fact,  several  severe  passages 
occur  in  this  epistle  which  might  have  awakened  in  the  heart  of  Paul,  so 
full  of  fatherly  love  towards  the  church,  the  apprehension  that  he  had 

^  Adopted  bj  Bleek  in  bis  valoable  essay  already  mentioned,  in  the  Siudien  und 
Kriiiken^  1830,  part  iil  But  his  arguments  have  not  yet  met  with  the  favor,  to  which 
their  weight,  it  seems  to  me,  entitles  them. 

\  Which  change  of  plan  he  had  certainly  already  announced  to  them  mthe  First  Kpia- 
tle,  ztL  6. 
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Uttered  something  which  had  wounded  them  too  deeply  ?  Is  it  not  a 
striking  agreement  when  in  this  epistle  so  much  is  said  of  an  individual 
on  whom  Paul  had  passed  so  severe  a  judgment,  and  exactly  in  our  first 
epistle  such  a  case  occurs  affecting  such  an  individual.*  Must  not  thig, 
therefore,  serve  as  proof  that  this  first  epistle  is  the  one  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  second  ?  This  epistle  was  also  well  suited  to  call 
forth  in  the  Corinthians  that  sense  of  their  criminality,  and  that  sorrow 
that  leads  to  salvation,  as  Paul  says  of  that  epistle  in  2  Cor.  vii.  9. 

Still  we  must  not  trust  too  much  to  this  appearance.  Although 
the  case  here  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  which  we 
find  in  the  first  epistle,  yet  on  a  closer  examination,  some  impor- 
tant particulars  meet  our  notice  which  indicate  a  difference.  Paul 
guards  himself,  ii.  5,  against  the  supposition  that  he  felt  personally  in- 
jured. "  But  if  any  hath  caused  grief,"  he  says,  "  he  hath  not  grieved 
me,  but  in  part,  that  I  may  not  overcharge  you  all."  He  therefore  rep- 
resents what  had  taken  place  as  not  affecting  himself  personally,  but 
rather  as  an  injury  done  to  the  whole  church.  But  in  reference  to  the 
offender,  of  whom  we  are  informed  in  the  first  epistle,  there  was  no  rea- 
son w^hatever  that  he  should  so  guard  himself.  In  that  whole  affair 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  personal.  If  he  took  it  so  to  heart,  it 
would  only  reflect  credit  on  him  from  every  quarter.  It  manifested  his 
fatherly  care  for  the  salvation  of  that  individual,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  church.  When,  moreover,  ho  speaks  of  a  pardon  to  be 
granted  by  himself  and  the  church,  this  certainly  suits  far  better  a  wrong 
done  personally  to  the  apostle  in  the  exercise  of  his  ofiicial  power,  than 
a  sin  for  which  the  divine  forgiveness  was  to  be  chiefly  sought,  and 
not  a  forgiveness  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  man.f  Paul,  in  speaking 
(vii.  8)  of  the  wholesome  effects  of  the  epistle  in  question,  reckons 
among  them  (v.  11)  that  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  church  of 
proving  their  complete  freedom  from  blame  in  the  affair.  But  in  the 
case  of  that  offending  person,  no  blame  could  attach  to  the  church,  ex- 
cepting their  having  omitted  to  show  their  abhorrence  of  such  conduct 
by  excluding  him  from  church-communion.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is 
said  would  find  its  immediate  application  if  the  main  point  was  contuma- 
cious behavior  of  an  individual  against  the  apostle  of  a  kind  in  which 
others  might  have  appeared  to  take  a  share.  Further,  Paul  says  in 
V.  12,  that  he  had  written  in  this  tone  to  them,  "not  for  his  sake  who  did 
the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that  had  suffered  wrong,  but  that  they 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  to  one  another  their  sincere  at- 

*  We  oannot  attach  so  much  weight,  as  does  Baur,  to  the  &ct  that  both  Id  2  Cor.  ii  ^ 
and  1  Cor.  v.  6,  the  individual  montioaed  is  designated  as  ''such  an  one/'  6  toiovto^;  f(ff 
Paul  might,  agreeably  to  the  connexion,  have  used  the  expression  in  both  paasae^  even 
though  it  referred  to  diflbrent  persona. 

•{-  We  know  indeed  that  it  can  be  explained  by  referring  eveiything  to  a  readminioa  to 
church  fellowship ;  but  the  striking  part  of  the  expression  will  not  in  that  way  be  rendered 
prominent,  and  the  other  explanation  is  far  more  simple  and  natural 
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iachment  for  him.'**  That  expression,  "  to  do  wrong,"  ddiKelVj  was  in 
itself  not  suited  to  mark  a  sin  as  such.  And  if  he  was  speaking  of  a 
vicious  person  as  such,  the  principal  thing  as  far  as  regarded  that  person 
would  be  to  lead  him  to  repentance.  He  needed  not  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  too  zealous  in  such  a  matter.  No  one,  as  we  have 
said,  could  blame  him  for  that.  But  everything  agrees  very  well  with 
the  supposition  that  the  case  was  one  in  which  Paul  was  personally 
injured.  Under  such  circumstances  there  was  occasion  for  guarding 
himself  against  the  reproach  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  personal 
feelings.  And  thus  he  could  affii-ra  that  he  had  been  moved  to  write, not 
from  a  desire  to  retaliate  on  the  person  who  had  done  him  wrong,  nor 
from  concern  for  his  own  honor — the  honor  of  him  on  whom  the  wronff 
had  been  committed — but  he  wished  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
dear  themselves  of  all  share  in  this  matter,  and  to  evince  their  zeal  for 
his  person  and  his  apostolic  authority. 

It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  affair  of  this  immoral  person  occu- 
pies onV^  a  very  small  part  of  our  First  Epistle,  and  many  other  subjects 
are  treated  of  far  more^fuUy.  By  what  is  said  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  of  the  letter  in  question,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
it  related  wholly  or  principally  to  that  one  affair. 

If  we  compare  all  these  marks  with  one  another,  we  shall  certainly 
be  disposed  to  favor  the  second  of  the  above-named  suppositions.  We 
shall  be  led  to  believe  that  Timothy  brought  many  painful  and  distres- 
sing accounts  to  the  apostle,  especially  respecting  the  commotion  excited 
by  an  individual  who  liad  acted  contumaciously  against  Paul,  and  called 
in  question  his  apostolic  authority.  On  this  account  Paul  sent  Titus 
with  a  letter  to  Corinth,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  very  strongly 
respecting  the  affair ;  so  much  so,  that  afler  liitus  had  set  out,  his  far 
therly  heart  was  seized  with  anxiety  lest  he  had  written  too  harshly,  and 
been  guilty  of  injustice  to  the  church. 

But  afler  the  sending  of  Titus,  a  violent  popular  tumult  arose  at  Ephe- 
sus  against  the  apostle,f  which  was  nevertheless  an  evidence  of  the  great 

♦  Internal  grounds  do  not  render  it  nccossaiy  to  depart  from  this  objective  and  gen- 
emll/  accredited  reading.  Certainly  the  zeal  of  the  church  for  Paul's  authority  would  first 
of  all  be  expressed  among  themselves  in  their  behavior  towards  one  another.  This  it  was 
which  Titus  must  first  observe  among  them  as  the  effect  of  Paul's  epistle.  But  that  Paul 
bad  cause  to  recognise  this  zeal  as  not  assumed,  but  as  genuine  and  sincere,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  phrase  *'  before  God."  Thus  this  reading  gives  a  very  suitable  sense. 
Also  what  follows  in  verse  14  agrees  very  well  with  it,  where  Paul  says  that  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  boasted  to  Titus  respecting  the  Corinthian  church,  but  that  his 
boasting  was  found  a  truth.  Paul  had  previously  told  Titus,  who  was  perhaps  afraid  of 
the  hostile  tone  of  the  excited  church,  that  he  knew  they  would  by  no  means  make  com* 
roon  cause  with  that  person  who  had  risen  up  so  warmly  against  Paul's  apostolic  author!- 
ij ;  and  so  it  proved.  They  vied  with  one  another  in  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
authority. 

f  As  to  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Baor  that  all  the  details  given  in  the  Acts  of  Paul's  con* 
flicts  with  Jewish  exorcism  and  heathen  magic^  and  of  the  popular  tumolc  occasioned  by 
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success  of  his  ministry  in  Lesser  Asia.  Small  models  in  gold  and  silver 
of  the  famed  temple  of  Artemis  were  numerously  made,*  and  being  sent 
to  distant  parts  as  objects  of  devotion,  brought  great  gain  to  the  city. 
A  man  named  Demetrius,  who  had  a  large  manufactory  of  such  models, 
and  a  great  number  of  workmen,  began  to  fear,  since  the  gospel  had 
spread  with  such  success  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  faith  in  Artemis  had  so  far 
declinedf  as  to  lessen  the  sale  of  his  wares  in  this  region,  that  the  gains 
of  his  trade  would  soon  be  lost.  lie  assembled  his  numerous  workmen, 
and  easily  inflamed  their  anger  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods,  who 
threatened  to  deprive  the  great  Artemis  of  her  honor,  and  them  of  their 
gain.  A  great  tumult  arose,  they  all  hastened  to  the  public  place  where 
they  were  wont  to  assemble,  and  many  cried  out,  some  one  thing,  some 
another,  without  knowing  why  they  were  come  together.  As  the  Jews 
here  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  Greek  population  who  viewed  them 
with  constant  aversion,  any  special  occasion  easily  roused  their  slumber- 
ing prejudices  Into  open  violence,  and  they  had  then  much  to  suffer  ;  they 
feared  therefore,  that  the  anger  of  the  people  against  the  enemies  of  their 
gods^-especially  as  many  did  not  exactly  know  who  these  enemies  were 

the  decline  of  the  worship  of  Artemis,  have  no  historical  worth,  but  are  only  fabricatioDs 
intended  to  please  the  imagination  (Baur  declares  that  the  design  of  the  author  of  the 
Acts  was  to  present  as  brilliant  a  picture  as  possible  of  Paul's  ministry  at  Epbesus,  Eo.X 
or  to  magnify  Paul  in  comparison  with  Peter — such  an  assertion  we  regard  as  completely 
baseless.  Whoever  indeed  cannot  for  one  moment  transport  himself  out  of  the  narrow 
circle  of  that  limited  view  of  the  world  which  belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century,  must  see 
everywhere,  in  the  wonderful  age  of  which  we  are  speaking,  myths  or  fictions  written  for 
a  special  end.  But  when  Baur,  in  reference  to  Acts  xix.  20,  sajB,  "  What  would  such  a 
Christianity  be,  but  an  exchange  of  one  form  of  superstition  for  another?  And  yet,  the 
author  of  the  Acts  can  pass  such  a  judgmeTit  as  this  (xix  20)  upon  it  Such  a  view  is 
too  unworthy  of  the  position  of  an  apostle,  and  too  much  conformed  to  a  later  period, 
to  allow  of  our  having  any  doubt  about  its  origin ;" — we  reply,  Certainly  if  nothing  more 
had  taken  place  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  than  the  extraordinary  event  recorded  in 
that  passage  of  the  Acts,  this  would  have  availed  nothing.  But  those  facts  could  not 
have  taken  place  if  the  Gospel  had  not  previously  been  revealed  as  the  victorious  power 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Paul,  who  met  the  Jews  that  "required  a  sign,"  with  "  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  nevertheless  made  his  appeal  that  he  had  been 
accredited  as  an  Apostle  by  (77,ueta,  Tepara  and  M>vd/ietc^  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  According  to 
the  views  of  the  apostles  the  two  were  to  be  combined ;  the  internal  evidence  of  the  power 
of  God  by  the  spiritual  operation  of  the  published  word,  and  the  accompanying  external 
signs  presenting  themselves  as  visible  marks  of  the  former.  But  it  belongs  to  the  method 
of  these  most  ancient  Christian  Records,  that  the  internal  operations  are  only  briefly  indi 
cated  or  presupposed  instead  of  being  described  at  length,  while  on  the  contrary  whatever 
could  be  an  object  of  outward  observation  is  given  more  in  detail. 

*  The  words  of  Paul,  Acts  xx.  19,  perhaps  intimate  that  this  popular  disturbance  pro- 
ceeded from  the  machinations  of  the  Jews,  though  it  afterwards  threatened  to  be  daoger- 
OQs  to  the  Jews  themselves. 

f  It  is  possible,  that  the  successful  ministry  of  Paul  already  threatened  the  destmction 
of  idolatry,  though  after  the  first  successful  propagation  of  the  gospel,  a  pause  in  its  pro- 
gress intervened,  as  has  often  occurred.    Compare  Pliny's  account  of  the  decline  of  bea 
tboniam,  in  my  Chnrdi  History,  toI.  L  p.  140. 
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-—would  be  turaed  upon  themselves ;  and  one  of  their  number,  Alexander 
by  name,  came  forward,  in  order  to  shift  the  blame  from  themselves  upon 
the  Christians ;  but  the  appearance  of  such  a  person  whom  they  ranked 
among  these  enemies,  aroused  the  heathen  to  still  greater  fury,  and  the 
clamour  became  more  violent.  But  on  this  occasion  the  populace  only 
appear  to  have  been  hostile  to  the  teachers  of  Christianity ;  the  manner 
in  which  Paul  had  lived  and  acted  during  his  long  residence  in  the  city 
must  have  operated  advantageously  on  the  public  authorities  of  the  city. 
Some  even  of  the  magistrates  who  had  the  charge  this  year  of  regulat- 
ing all  the  sacra  in  Lesser  Asia,*  and  who  presided  over  the  public 
games,  showed  their  sympathy  for  him,  for  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
exposing  himself  to  the  excited  crowd,  they  besought  him  not  to  incur 
this  danger.  And  the  chamberlain  of  the  city  at  last  succeeded  in  calm- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  by  his  representations,  by  calling  on  them  to 
give  an  account  of  the  object  of  their  meeting,  of  which  the  majority 
were  totally  ignorant,  and  by  reminding  them  of  the  serious  responsi- 
bility they  incurred  for  their  turbulent  and  unlawful  behavior. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Paul  was  determined  by  this  disturbance, 
which  seems  to  have  been  quite  transitory,  to  leave  Ephesus  earlier  than 
he  had  intended  according  to  his  original  plan.  When  he  wrote  his  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians,  he  8[)oke  to  them  of  the  dangers  which  daily 
threatened  him,  and  yet  these  had  no  influence  in  determining  the  length 
of  his  sojourn  in  this  city.  Perhaps  we  may  find  several  allusions  to  this 
very  disturbance.!     A  comparison  of  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to 

*  ^Aaidpxcu :  each  of  the  cilies  which  formed  the  Kotvbv  rij^  'Aalac  chose  a  delegate 
yearly  for  this  college  of  'Aatupxat"  See  Aristid.  OraL  Sacr,  iv.  ed.  Dindorf.  vol.  L  p. 
631 ;  and  probably  the  president  of  this  college  would  bo  called  dpxf^^p^^,  d(Jtdpxrjc\  his 
name  was  employed  in  marking  the  date  of  public  events ;  see  the  Letter  of  the  Church 
at  Smyrna,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Folycarp  ;  and  Ezechiol  Spanheim,  de  Frcestaniia  et  Usu 
Kumismaium^  ed,  secunda^  p.  691. 

f  He  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  31,  that  he  was  daily  exposed  to  death,  which  may  lead  us  to 
conclude,  that  before  he  had  readied  the  end  of  tliis  epistle,  (which  was  probably  not 
written  all  at  once,)  this  disturbance  had  taken  place.  Tims  we  may  take  the  words  in  v. 
32,  with  Theodoret,  in  a  literal  sense;  "according  to  human  calculation,  I  had  become 
the  prey  of  wild  beasts,  but  I  was  miraculously  kept  safe,"  ^Kard,  dv6p6mvov  ^oyiafidv 
OfipiLiv  iyevofiTjv  popd^  d^Xu  napado^u^  eaudrjv^  that  is,  it  was  demanded  by  the  raging 
populace,  as  afterwards  was  oflen  tlie  case  in  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  that  the 
enemy  of  the  gods  should  be  condemned  to  the  beasts,  to  the  lion,  ad  beslias^  ad  leonem. 
But  though  such  a  cry  might  certainly  have  been  raised  by  the  infuriated  multitude,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  suppose,  considering  the  existing  circumstances,  that  their  desire  would 
have  been  granted,  and  Paul  therefore  could  not  have  said,  that,  as  far  as  he  could  expect^ 
according  to  human  judgment,  he  would  have  been,  except  for  the  wonderful  help  of  Grod, 
a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts.  Also  this  interpretation  of  the  words  Kard  dvOponov^  ia  not 
the  easiest  and  most  £ivored  by  the  connexion.  I  rather  find  in  these  words,  according 
to  the  connexion,  the  contrast  to  the  Christian  hope,  the  designation  of  the  position  of 
men  in  general  who  are  destitute  of  this  hopa  By  the  wild  beasts  must  therefore  be 
understood,  savage  mfuriated  men  with  whom  Paul  had  to  contend.  From  Rom.  xvi  4) 
where  it  ia  aaid  that  Priscilla  and  Aquila  had  ventured  their  livee  for  him,  as  weU  as  from 
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the  Corinthians  with  one  another,  may  indeed  favor  the  belief,  that  Paul 
wrote  the  latter  after  this  event,  since  he  here  writes  as  one  who  had 
been  rescued  from  impending  death.*  But  it  may  be  supposed,  that  when 
he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  those  dangers,  the  higher  concerns  of 
which  he  treated  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  so  occupied 
him,  that  he  forgot  everything  personal;  but  that  when  he  had  left 
Ephesus,  the  recollections  of  the  special  dealings  of  Providence,  which 
had  rescued  him  from  such  dangers,  filled  him  with  overflowing  gratitude 
which  he  could  not  suppress. 

what  Paul  says  in  Acts  xx.  19,  we  may  gather  tbat  he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers  at 
Ephesus  which  are  not  mentioQed  in  the  Acts. 

*  According  to  the  interpretation  proposed  by  Ruckert,  these  expressions  do  not  refer 
to  persecutions  endured  by  Paul,  but  to  a  dangerous  illness,  the  eflFects  of  which  accom- 
panied him  to  Macedonia,  and  were  felt  by  him  when  ho  wrote  this  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  But  on  comparing  all  that  relates  to  it,  I  cannot  assent  to  this  view.  Aa 
to  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  L  8,  it  appears  to  me  that  these  words  must  be  explained  acoord- 
log  to  V.  6.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  natural  diseases  may  be  called  in  a  certiun  sense 
'*  suiOrerings  of  Christ,"  noB^fiaTa  rod  Xpiorov ;  but,  in  accordance  with  Pauline  usage, 
we  should  apply  such  a  designation  primarily  to  suffering  for  the  cause  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  in  which  the  believer  follows  Christ  Ruckert  thinks  that  if  Paul  had 
intended  to  signify  the  persecution  that  had  been  excited  at  Ephesus,  he  would  have 
named  the  city  itself)  as  in  the  First  Epistle.  But  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  choose 
tise  general  designation  of  the  region  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis  ;  and,  it  is 
possible^  that  the  exasperation  of  the  heathen  against  him  spread  from  Ephesus  to  other 
parts  of  Lesser  Asia  which  he  visited.  Why  then  might  he  not  say,  that  the  persecutions 
exceeded  the  measure  of  his  human  strength,  that  ho  was  almost  overcome  and  despaired 
of  his  life?  In  2  Cor.  iv.  9  and  11,  he  distinctly  notices  persecutions  by  which  he  was 
in  continual  danger  of  death,  with  which  1  Cor.  xv.  30,  31  agrees;  from  these  passages 
we  may  conclude  that  he  was  exposed  to  more  dangers  than  are  recorded  in  the  Acta 
And  in  this  way  other  passages  must  be  explained.  The  mention  of  the  earthen  vessels, 
2  Cor.  iv.  7,  is  not  against  this  view,  for  the  conflicts  which  Paul  had  to  sustain  always 
served  to  awaken  in  his  mind  a  more  vivid  consciousness  that  he  carried  about  the  divine 
treasure  in  an  earthen  broken  vessel,  that  this  shattered  receptacle  would  soon  be  entirely 
destroyed  by  such  assaults  unless  strengthened  and  rescued  by  Almighty  power.  He 
might  well  say  in  v.  10,  that  he  always  bore  about  in  his  body  the  "dying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  viKpuffig  Tov  'Irjaov,  because  he  was  always  exposed  to  death  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  (v,  1 1.),  and  bearing  the  marks  of  these  sufferings  in  his  body,  he  thus  carried  with 
him  an  image  of  the  suQering  Saviour  in  his  own  person.  What  he  says  in  v.  9,  and  in 
the  whole  context,  marks  the  disposition  of  one  who  had  reason  to  consider  the  duration 
of  his  life  as  very  uncertain,  whether  he  met  with  a  natural  or  violent  death.  2  Cor.  vi. 
9  is  to  be  explained  according  to  iv.  9  and  11.  2  Cor.  vii.  6  shows  that  even  in  Mace- 
donia he  had  no  respite  from  his  sufferings,  but  was  overwhelmed  with  fresh  trials.  Here 
we  find  no  trace  of  illness.  The  word  ffap^  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  understanding  the 
passage  of  illness;  it  denotes  everything  which  could  affect  the  outer  man,  while  within 
the  highest  peace  might  be  enjoyed.  The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xii.  1  (see  p.  171)  is  too  ob- 
scure for  us  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  it  with  certainty ;  and  even  if  here  a  chronic 
disorder  were  intended,  it  would  not  bo  clear  that  what  was  said  before  had  any  reference 
to  it.  We  do  not  deny  that  Paul  had  to  contend  with  much  bodily  weakness ;  we 
do  not  deny,  see  p.  171,  that  the  tribulation  be  endured  must  have  impaired  his 
bodily  strength ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  paasages  above  quoted  have  suoh  a 
referenoQi 
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After  Panl  had  labored  at  Troas  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  had 
waited  in  vain  for  Titus,  whom  he  expected  on  his  return  from  Corinth, 
he  left  that  place  with  troubled  feelings,  and  went  to  meet  him  in  Mace- 
donia. Among  the  Macedonian  churches  he  met  with  gratifying  proofs 
of  the  advance  of  the  Christian  life,  to  which  their  conflicts  with  ihe 
world  had  contributed.  Doubtless  no  peraecutions  of  Christianity  as  a 
religio  iUicita  had  as  yet  been  commenced  by  the  authorities  of  the  state. 
Bat  still  the  Christians,  by  their  withdrawing  from  the  heathen  worship 
and  all  that  was  connected  with  it,  must  have  unfavorably  impressed  the 
heathen  among  whom  they  lived,  and  excited  the  hatred  of  the  fanatical 
populace,  who  were  further  instigated  by  the  Jews.  Even  if  no  legal 
charge  could  be  brought  against  the  believers  as  apostates  from  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state,  still  without  this  instrument,  zealous  heathens,  who 
formed  so  large  a  majority,  possessed  ^uflicicnt  means  to  oppress  or 
injure  in  their  worldly  prospects  a  class  of  persons  so  far  below  them- 
selves in  numbers,  respectability,  and  political  influence.  It  may  illus- 
trate this,  if  we  only  think  of  what  converts  to  Christianity  in  the  East 
Indies  have  had  to  endure  (though  under  a  Christian  government)  from 
their  heathen  relatives  and  connexions.  But  the  Macedonian  Christians 
cheerfully  endured  everything  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel ;  and  however 
much  their  means  of  subsistence  had  been  injured,  they  were  ready  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  collection  made  by  Paul  ip  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, even  "  beyond  their  power ;"  2  Cor.  viii.  In  Macedonia  the 
apostle  had  also  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  Titus,  and  of 
learning  from  him  that  his  epistle  had  produced  a  salutary  efiect,  if  not 
on  the  whole,  yet  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Corinthian  church.  The 
disapprobation  of  the  larger  and  better  part  had  been  expressed  against 
the  incestuous  person,  and  the  voice  of  this  majority,  which  as  such  must 
have  been  decisive  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  had  either  actually 
expelled  him  from  church  communion,  according  to  the  judgment  ex- 
pressed by  Panl,  or  the  actual  execution  of  the  sentence  had  been  put  off 
in  the  event  of  his  not  receiving  forgiveness  from  the  apostle.  When 
the  resolution  of  the  majority  was  announced  to  the  oflender,  with  ex- 
pressions of  severe  reprehension,  he  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow  and 
penitence.  On  this  account  the  majority,  who  always  acknowledged  the 
apostolic  authority  of  Paul,  interceded  on  his  behalf  that  a  milder  course 
might  be  adopted,  and  Paul  assented,  in  order  that  the  penitent  might 
not  be  plunged  in  despair,  and  thus  a  greater  calamity  ensue.*    The 

*  lo  the  words^  2  Cor.  iL  5-10,  I  cannot  find  anything  difTerent  from  what  I  bava 
stated  in  tbo  texL  Nor  do  thej  support  Riickert's  assertion,  that  the  majority  of  the 
church,  though  they  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  offender,  were  not  disposed  to 
proceed  against  him  as  severely  as  Paul  desired,  and  that  the  apostle  only  yielded  to  their 
wishes  from  prudential  motives,  in  order  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  directing  their  decisions.  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  iu  6,  "Sufficient  to  such  a  man 
is  this  punishment  which  was  inflicted  of  many."  From  this  we  cannot  infer  that  it  diA 
fered  firom  the  sentence  passed  by  the  apostle  himseUl    TkU^  said  he— only  refi»rnng  to 
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majority  showed  the  greatest  regard  for  the  apostle^s  authority ;  they 
lamented  having  occasioned  him  so  much  trouble,  and  assured  him  how 
earnestly  they  longed  to  see  him  soon  among  them.  But  Paul's  oppo- 
nents among  the  Judaizers  were  not  humbled,  but  on  the  contrary,  were 
only  embittered  against  him  by  his  reprimand  and  the  submission  paid 
to  him  by  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  used  every  means  in  their  power 
to  make  the  church  suspicious  of  him.  They  said  that  he  was  powerful 
only  in  his  letters,  but  that  "his  bodily  presence  was  weak,  and  his 
speech  contemptible ;"  2  Cor.  x.  10.  He  threatened  more  than  he  could 
perform,  and  hence  was  very  far  from  formidable.  He  was  conscious  of 
his  weakness,  and  therefore  was  always  threatening  to  come,  but  never 
came.  In  his  first  epistle,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  he  probably 
threatened  the  contumacious  that  he  would  soon  come  to  Corinth,  and  if 
what  was  amiss  were  not  rectified,  he  would  exert  the  utmost  preroga- 
tive of  his  office.  In  that  lost  epistle,  or  by  verbal  communications,  he 
had  announced  to  them  that  as  soon  as  he  had  left  Ephesus,  he  would  come 
immediately  to  them,  as  he  wished,  after  a  transient,  sojourn  at  Corinth, 
to  travel  into  Macedonia,  and  return  again  to  them,  in  order  to  remain 
with  them  till  his  intended  departure  to  Jerusalem.*     But  since  he  now 

what  had  taken  place,  and  in  connexion  with  what  followed — ^Is  indeed  not  unanimoua, 
but  yet  the  punishment  awarded  to  him  by  the  voice  of  the  majority.  "  It  is  sufficienti'' 
may  mean,  enough  lias  been  done  that  this  sentenoe  of  the  majority  has  been  exprefeed, 
and  that  he  has  been  brought  to  contrition,  so  that  now  a  milder  course  may  be  adopted, 
and  he  may  be  received  again  into  church'Communion.  Or,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  mi^'orw 
ity  have  adopted  this  resolution ;  but  since  he  is  now  penitent,  it  need  not  be  carried 
into  effect  The  pain  which  he  has  already  suffered  is  enough.  Hence,  (v.  7),  instead  of 
continuing  to  act  with  that  strictness,  and  carrying  into  effect  that  resolution  of  the 
church,  they  might  announce  forgiveness  to  him,  for  (v.  9)  Paul  bad  attained  his  object; 
they  had,  by  virtue  of  that  resolution  of  the  majority,  given  him  the  proof  he  required  oif 
their  obedience.  Ho  required  nothing  more  (v.  10.)  As  they  had  a&senteld  to  his  seven 
aentenoe,  so  now  he  was  ready  with  them  to  forgive,  for  he  had  attained  the  object  he  had 
at  heart — the  welfare  of  the  church.  Paul  also  expressly  commends  (vii.  1 1)  the  indigna- 
tion they  had  manifested  in  this  affair,  the  "revenge,"  kKdUrjai^^  they  had  felt,  thus  acquit- 
ting themselves  of  all  participation  io  the  wickedness.  As  I  must  here  reaffirm  the  view 
I  have  before  taken,  I  must  also  state  that  I  find  no  ground  for  the  complaint  made  by 
Ruckert,  with  whom  Baur  agrees,  against  Paul,  although  I  must  admit  the  right  to  audi 
a  free  judgment  even  on  an  apostle,  and  can  find  in  it  nothing  unchristian.  Neither  can  I 
here  discern  that  excessive  warmth  of  temper,  which  never  does  good,  nor  aflervrarda  the 
returning  prudence,  which,  at  the  cost  of  truthfulness,  would  as  far  as  possible  repair  the 
damage  done  in  the  heat  of  passion ;  even  if  I  admit  as  settled  the  disputed  point  that  the 
reference  here  is  to  the  same  case  as  in  1  Cor.  v.  3.  I  discern  in  this  latter  passage  noth- 
ing but  genuine  apostolic  zeal  against  sin,  which  could  be  held  back  by  no  considerations^ 
and  which  even  the  unfavorable  issue  could  not  prove  to  bo  wrong ;  lor  what  is  right 
remains  so,  independently  of  the  consequences  which  depend  on  the  wills  of  men,  and  on 
circumstances. 

*  2  Cor.  i.  15.  "  In  this  confidence  I  wished  ^r^i,"  (placed,  according  to  the  more  cor- 
rect reading,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  before  kTJOelv)  "to  come  to  you^^  (before  I  vrant  to 
Macedonia)  "  that  you  might  receive  a  second  work  of  grace  "  (that  ia,  the  second  tbroqgh 
his  ministrations,  when  he  should  make  them  a  longer  visit  on  his  retdm  from  LCacedoniii 
M  is  q>ecially  stated  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  which  is  explanatory  of  the  preceding). 
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remained  longer  in  Ephesus,  since  he  had  altered  Uie  plan  of  his  journey, 
and  had  announced  to  the  Corinthians  that  he  would  first  go  into  Mace- 
donia, and  then  come  to  them ;  so  they  took  advantage  of  tliis  arrangement 
to  accuse  him  of  conscious  weakness,  of  vacillation,  and  of  ambiguity  in 
his  expressions.  And  thus  uncertain  and  vacillating,  they  concluded,  he 
must  be  as  a  teacher.  Hence  his  self-contradictory  conduct  in  reference 
to  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  They 
endeavored  to  set  in  a  false  light  that  Christian  prudence  which  always 
distinguished  Paul,  and  which  was  united  in  him  with  perfect  simplicity 
of  intention,  as  if  he  employed  a  variety  of  artifices  to  deceive  men. 
Also  all  that  was  amiss,  which  he  had  denounced  in  his  letters,  had  not  yet 
been  put  away  by  that  part  of  the  church  which  adhered  to  the  apostle. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  church,  Paul  thought  it  best — 
in  order  that  his  own  visit  to  Corinth  might  be  disturbed  by  no  unpleas- 
ant occurrences,  and  that  his  intercourse  with  the  Corinthians^night  be 
one  of  joy  and  love — to  write  once  more  to  them,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  personal  ministry  among  them.  He  sent  Titus,  with  two 
other  able  persons  in  the  service  of  the  church,  as  bearers  of  this  epistle 
to  Corinth.* 

In  reference  to  that  marked  suspicion  of  his  conduct  and  character, 
Paul  appeals  in  this  epistle  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  that 
in  his  intercourse  with  men  in  general,  and  especially  with  the  Corinth- 
ians, he  had  been  guided  not  by  worldly  prudence,  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
Ood ;  he  contrasts  one  with  the  other,  since  he  considered  simplicity  and 
aprightness  of  intention  as  the  essential  mark  of  the  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  His  epistle  also  testifies  to  this ;  as  he  wrott%  so  he  thought  :f  he 
had  nothiuiT  in  his  mind  different  from  his  avowed  intentions.  He  states 
the  reasons  of  the  alteration  in  the  plan  of  his  journey,  and  draws  the 
conclusion  that  no  inconsistency  can  be  found  in  what  he  had  said  on 
this  matter.  And  he  could  call  God  to  witness  that  no  inconsistency  could 
be  found  in  his  manner  of  publishing  the  gospel ;  that  he  had  always 
preached  one  unchangeable  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  promises  which 
they  received  would  be  certainly  fulfilled  through  ChristJ     God  himself 

> 

*  One  of  theso  (2  Cor.  viii.  18)  was  cboeen  from  the  Macedonian  churches,  that  he 
might  in  their  name  convey  the  collection  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  is  distinguished  as  one 
whose  "  praise  was  in  all  the  churches"  for  his  activity  in  publishing  the  gospel.  It  may 
have  been  Luke,  or  some  other  person. 

f  2  Cor.  L  12,  13.  The  grounds  on  which  De  Wette  objects  to  this  interpretation  are 
not  obvious  to  me.  "  But  what  suspicion  of  duplicity  could  the  confident  assertions  in  y. 
12  awaken,"  ho  asks.  This  verse  could  indeed  awaken  no  such  suspicion,  but  is  rather 
directed  against  that  suspicion  which  Paul's  enemies  sought  to  excite;  v.  13  serves  to  cor- 
roborate what  he  had  said  in  v.  12.  Paul  makes  the  appeal,  that  in  his  epistle,  as  well  as 
in  his  whole  ministry,  nothing  could  bo  found  of  a  '^  fleshly  wisdom,"  ao^ia  aapKiKr)^  which 
his  adversaries  wished  to  find  in  those  words :  he  maintains  that  all  his  words,  not  lees 
than  his  actions,  bore  the  impress  of  "simplicity,"  an-AoTT^c. 

X  Therelbre  independently  of  the  law  of  which  hia  adversaries  prescribed  the  ob8e^ 
Taooe. 
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had  given  them  as  well  as  him  the  certain  pledge  of  this,  by  the  common 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts.    (2  Cor.  i.  16-22.) 

The  duty  of  vindicating  his  apostolic  character  against  the  accnsa- 
tions  of  his  opponents  forced  him  to  speak  much  of  himself.  The  palpa- 
bly evident  object  of  his  doing  this,  and  the  distinction  which  he  was 
always  careful  to  make  between  the  divine  power  connected  with  his 
apostolic  functions,  and  the  person  of  a  feeble  mortal  between  the  "  man 
in  Christ,'^  and  the  weak  Paul,*  sufficiently  acquitted  him  of  the  charge 
of  self-conceit  and  vain-glory.  To  common  men,  who  would  measure 
everything  by  the  same  measure,  many  things  might  seem  strange  in 
Paul's  manner  of  speaking  of  himself  and  his  ministry,  so  that  they  were 
ready  to  accuse  him  of  extravagance — of  a  self-exaltation  bordering  on 
insanity.  But  what  impelled  him  to  speak  in  such  strong  terms  was  not 
personal  feeling,  but  the  inspired  consciousness  of  the  divine  power  at- 
tached to  the  gospel,  and  to  his  apostolic  calling,  which  would  triumph 
over  all  opposition.  It  was  this  consciousness  which  caused  him  to  fear 
nothing,  and  enabled  him  to  speak  with  so  much  confidence  against  his 
enemies.  Thus  the  fact  of  his  "  not  being  able  to  do  anything  of  him- 
self" redounded  in  his  view  to  the  glory  of  God.  Against  his  Judaizing 
opponents,  with  whom  arrogance  stood  in  the  place  of  power,  (2  Cor.  xi. 
21),  to  whom  he  would  willingly  appear  weak  in  that  which  they  es- 
teemed strength,  and  who,  incapable  of  understanding  the  divine  power 
in  earthen  vessels,  charged  him  with  threatening  to  do  more  than  he  was  ' 
able  to  perform,  he  declared,  with  confidence,  that  he  would  prove  him- 
self to  be  a  genuine  apostle  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  threatenings,  and  in 
the  punishment  of  the  bad.  He  only  wished  that  he  might  have  no  op- 
portunity of  proving  this,  but  that  everything  wrong  in  the  church  might 
be  set  right  before  he  came,  and  thus  no  occasion  be  lefl  for  administer- 
ing punishment.  He  would  then  gladly  be  regarded  as  an  incapable  or 
not  genuine  apostle  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  threatenings,  provided 
only  the  Corinthians  showed  themselves  to  be  approved  Chnstians,  for 
all  the  power  granted  to  him  was  only  for  the  truth,  and  not  against  it; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  6,  8.f 

*  To  this  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  v.  13  refers.  "  For  whether  we  be  beside  oaraelfo^ 
(the  iDspiratioa  with  which  the  apostle  spoke  of  the  divine  objects  of  his  calling,  of  what 
the  power  of  God  effected  through  his  apostolic  office,  but  which  his  adversaries  treated  as 
empty  boasting,  and  ascribed  to  an  u^poavvri  or  fiavi<i)  it  is  to  the  glorj  of  God;  or 
whether  we  be  sober  (by  which  the  apostle  spoke  of  himself  as  a  weak  mortal,  put  him- 
self on  a  level  with  the  Corinthians,  and  made  no  use  of  his  apostolic  power  and  his  privi- 
leges) it  is  for  your  welfare." 

f  Baur,  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  affair  is  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  iL  as 
in  1  Cor.  v.,  and  that  Paul  iu  his  first  epistle  threatened  more  than  he  had  power  to  to* 
oomplish,  concludes  thus  (p.  329,)  "  This  passage  contains  a  not  unimportant  critorion  ibr 
judging  of  the  alleged  miracles  of  the  apostles.  The  apostles  had  certainly  the  conaciooi- 
noss  of  miraculous  power  in  themselves,  and  in  this  consciousness  they  could  regard  vecj 
distinguished  effects  of  their  agency— operations  of  a  powerful  energy — ^as  '*  signs,  woi^ 
dcrs,  and  powers^'*  atjfieia,  ripara  and  dwa^e<r*    Bat  as  at  that  time  in  a  definita 
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Paul  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autumn  in  Macedonia.  He 
probably  extended  \ns  labors  to  the  neighboring  country  of  lUyria,*  and 
then  removed  to  Achaia,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 

Since  he  was  now  resolved,  after  his  return  from  the  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem, which  he  proposed  undertaking  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
to  change  the  scene  of  his  labors  to  the  west,  and  to  visit  the  metropolis 
of  the  Roman  empire  for  the  first  time,  he  must  have  been  gratified  to 
form  a  connexion  previously  with  the  church  in  that  city.  The  journey 
of  Phcebe,  the  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchraea,  who  had  been  in- 
duced by  certain  business  affairs  to  repair  to  Rome,  gave  him  the  best 
opportunity  for  this  purpose,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  recommended 
her  to  the  care  of  the  Roman  church. f 

in  which  this  (consciousness)  was  so  distinctly  expressed,  a  miracle,  strictlj  so  called,  was 
flhr  enough  from  taking  place,  just  as  little  did  this  happen  at  any  other  time."  We 
peroeire  that  Dr.  Baur  consistently  with  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  must  thus  judge 
respecting  everything  distinguished  as  a  miracle,  since  these  principles  exclude  d  priori  the 
recognition  of  anything  supernatural  whatever.  But  we  cannot  consider  the  premises 
here  advanced,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  as  correct.  For  even  if  we  grant 
ttie  disputed  point,  the  identity  of  the  two  cases,  still  it  will  not  be  evident  that  Paul 
aecribed  to  himself  a  power  which  he  could  not  exercise,  for  be  expressly  represents  aa 
his  object,  1  Cor.  v.  5,  to  awaken  to  repentance  the  person  whom  the  judgment  was  m- 
tended  to  affect,  that  through  bodily  suffering  he  might  obtain  spiritual  health.  Now  if 
tiiat  offender  had  already  given  signs  of  repentance,  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  judgment 
«  must  of  course  ihU,  a.s  Paul  in  the  passage  quoted  tells  us  that  he  would  gladly,  for  the 
good  of  the  church,  appear  as  one  who  threatened  in  vain.  Lastly,  there  appears  no  good 
resaoQ  for  placing  the  extraordinary  operation  in  question  under  the  same  category  as 
other  miracles.  Christ  himself  did  not  perform  miracles  of  judgment,  and  in  no  passage 
has  he  given  such  power  to  the  apostles,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  miracles,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  Paul  refers  in  his  epistles  as  indisputable.  And  his  language  here 
ie  more  credible  in  proportion  as  such  outward  miracles  appeared  little  in  his  eyes  in  com- 
parison with  the  one  internal  miracle,  X  Cor.  I  22,  23 ;  ii.  4. 

*  In  2  Cor.  x.  14-16,  Paul  seems  to  mark  Achaia  as  the  extreme  limit  of  his  labors  in 
preaching  the  gospel ;  (this  indeed  docs  not  follow  from  the  dxpt  koI  ifiuvy  since  axpi  in 
lleelf  does  not  denote  a  fixed  or  exclusive  limits  see  Rom.  v.  13,  though  Paul  sometimes 
uses  the  word  in  this  latter  sense  also.  Gal.  ill  19:  iv.  2;  and  this  certainly  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  here  from  the  comparison  of  the  three  verses  in  connexion ;)  on  the  other 
band,  in  Rom.  xv.  19,  Illyria  is  thus  marked.  But  it  does  not  certainly  follow  from  this 
last  passage  that  Paul  himself  had  preached  the  gospel  in  Illyria ;  possibly  he  only  men- 
tioned this  as  the  extreme  limit  which  had  been  reached  through  his  instrumentality. 

f  It  is  here,  of  course,  taken  for  granted,  that  the  16th  chapter  belongs  with  the  whole 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  in  modem  times  has  been  again  disputed  by  Schuiz 
Id  the  Studien  und  Kritiken^  vol.  ii.  p.  609 ;  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  on  insufficient 
grounds.  It  may  excite  surprise  that  Paul  should  salute  so  many  individuals  in  a  church 
to  which  he  was  personally  a  stranger,  and  that  we  find  among  them  relations  and  old 
friends  of  the  apostle  from  Palestine,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  But  we  must  recollect, 
tbat  Rome  was  always  the  rendezvous  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  a 
fiict  which  Athenseus  has  stated  so  strongly,  Dcipnosoph,  i.  36,  tj^v  'Pcjfiaicjv  noXtv  kntro- 
pi^v  Tfjc  oUovfiivijCt  hv  y  avvidelv  iariv  iruaac  rdc  rro^i^  idpvueva^^  (an  epitome  of  the  hab- 
itable world  is  the  city  of  the  Romans,  in  which,  at  once,  may  be  seen  all  the  cities  estab- 
lf8bed,)-6uch  aa  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Nicomedia,  and  Athens — kclL  ydp  6^.a  tu  lOvri  ddp6u( 
ttArodi  aw<!»KiaTai,  (for  truly  all  nations  dwell  there  crowded  together).    Paul  might  msUj 
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It  is  not  improbable  (see  pp.  193,  250,)  that,  at  an  early  period,  the 
seed  of  the  gospel  had  been  brought  by  Jewish  Christians  to  the  Jews 
at  Rome,  as  at  that  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  salutations  at  the 
end  of  the  epistle,  persons  who  were  among  the  oldest  Christians  lived 

have  become  personally  acquainted  at  Ephesas  and  Corinth  with  many  Clmstians  from 
Rome,  or  learned  particulars  respecting  them.  Among  those  whom  he  salutes  were  per- 
sons of  the  family  of  Narcissus,  who  was,  as  is  known,  a  freed-man  of  the  Emperor  CSaudius, 
and  who  under  that  emperor  was  highly  esteemed  at  Rome.  That  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
were  again  in  Rome,  that  a  part  of  the  church  assembled  in  their  house,  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  years  afterwards,  as  may  be  inferred  firom  the  2d  Epistle  to  Timotliy,  they  are  to  be 
found  at  Ephesus, — all  this,  from  what  we  have  before  remarked,  is  not  so  surprising.  The 
warning  against  the  Judaizing  teachers,  xyi.  17,  who  published  another  doctrine  than  what 
they  had  received  (from  the  disciples  of  the  apostle),  agrees  perfectly  with  what  is  said  in 
the  14th  chapter,  and  this  harmonises  well  with  what  we  may  infer  from  the  epistle  itselC 
in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  church.  Tlie  passage  in  xvL  19  agrees  also  with 
L  8,  and  the  comparison  confirms  the  belief  that  they  both  belong  to  the  same  epistle. 
Baur,  in  his  Essay  before  quoted,  (see  the  TUbinger  ZeitschriO;  for  1836,  3d  No.,  p.  144  ff.) 
has  endeavored  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  last  two  chapters.  He  believes  that,  in 
the  16th  chapter  especially,  he  can  trace  a  later  writer  attached  to  Pauline  principles,  wiio 
thought  that,  in  order  to  justify  Paul,  and  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  additions  to  the  epistle ;  bat  I  cannot 
perceive  the  validity  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  this  acute  critic.  Paul  was  probably 
prevented  when  he  had  finished  the  14th  chapter,  from  continuing  the  epistle  to  Uie  dose. 
And  when  he  took  it  up  again  where  he  left  off,  and  looked  back  on  what  he  had  last  writ- 
ten; he  felt  himself  impelled  to  add  something  on  the  theme  of  which  he  had  last  treated,  • 
the  harmony  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians  in  the  Roman  churcli,  a  passage 
similar  to  one  in  2  Cor.  ix.  His  object  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  check  the  free-thinking 
Gentile  Christians  from  self-exaltation  in  relation  to  their  weaker  Jewish  brethren  in  the 
faith ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  remind  the  Jewish  Christians  that  the  admission  of  the 
Grentiles  into  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God  was  by  no  means  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  that  it  was  in  unison  with  the  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  lie  exhorts  them,  xv.  7,  to  receive  one  another  mutually  as  members  of  the 
same  kingdom  of  God,  though  with  a  special  reference  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  to  whom 
Paul  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  particularly  addressed  himself,  if  we  follow  the  best 
accredited  reading,  *'  you,"  vfiug.  He  then  states  the  reasons  why  the  Gentiles  had  especial 
cause  to  praise  God,  to  be  thankful  and  humble,  since  God  had  in  so  unexpected  a 
manner  brought  them  to  a  participation  of  his  kingdom,  who  previously  knew  nothing  of 
it,  and  who  had  no  hopes  of  this  kind,  (a  train  of  thought  which  he  introduces  elsewhere, 
Ephes.  ii.  12,  and  in  several  other  passages  of  the  same  epistle).  He  states  antithetically 
that  God,  by  the  sending  of  Christ  to  the  Jews,  manifested  his  faithfulness^  since  thus  he 
had  fulfilled  the  promise  made  to  the  Others ;  but  Yigkd  manifested  his  mercy  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, since  he  had  called  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  those  among  whom 
the  foundation  of  this  kingdom  had  not  been  laid,  and  to  whom  no  promises  had  been 
given.  Such  a  rhetorical  antithesis  is  of  course  not  perfectly  strict,  but  partial,  and  is  of  a 
kind  frequently  employed  by  Paul.  Then  he  says:  the  Old  Testament  also  declares,  that 
the  Messsiah  will  extend  his  saving  efficiency  to  the  Gentiles.  Therem  lies,  therefi>re,  a 
limitation  of  what  he  had  before  said,  for  it  is  dear  from  this  that  whUe  God  shewed  bis 
mercy  to  the  Gentiles  he  at  the  same  time  thereby  verified  bis  faitlifulness  also.  In  all 
this,  we  find  nothing  un-Pauline,  nothing  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  epistle.  It  is  im- 
possible that  Paul  could  intend  to  close  with  the  14th  chapter,  but  according  to  the  usual 
style  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  a  oonolosion  must  neoessarily  follow,  which  these  last  two 
obaoters  furnish. 
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at  Rome ;  but  these  certainly  did  not  form  the  main  body  of  the  chorch, 
for  the  greater  part  evidently  consisted  of  Christians  of  (^entile  descent, 
to  whom  the  gospel  had  been  published  by  men  of  the  Pauline  school, 
independently  of  the  Mosaic  law,  to  whom  Paul,  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  felt  himself  called  to  write,  and  whom,  in  the  consciousness  of 
this  relation  to  them,  he  could  address  with  greater  freedom.  How 
oould  Paul,  from  his  call  to  publish  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  have  inferred  his  call  to  announce  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  the 
Romans,  (Rom.  i.  5,  6,)  if  he  had  not  believed  that  those  to  whom  his 
•epistle  was  especially  addressed  were  Gentiles  ?  For  the  Jews,  whether 
living  among  the  Romans  or  Greeks,  always  considered  themselves  as 
belonging,  not  to  the  d^'Ji,  eOvrj^  to  the  "Gentiles,"  but  to  the  one  m, 
the  Aod^,  the  "  people"  in  the  "  dispersion,"  diaanopd.  In  reference  to 
them,  Paul  could  only  have  spoken  of  being  sent  to  one  nation.*  How 
eould  he  say  (Rom.  i.  13)  that  he  wished  to  come  to  Rome  in  order  '^  to 
have  some  fruit "  there,  "  even  as  among  other  Gentiles,"  by  the  publi*^ 
cation  of  the  gospel,  if  he  had  not  been  writing  principally  to  persons 
belonging  to  the  Gentiles,  among  whom  alone  he  had  hitherto  been  wont 
to  gain  fruit  ?  Verse  1 4  shows  very  clearly,  also,  that  he  was  very  far 
from  thinking  of  the  Jews.  What  else  could  have  occasioned  him  to 
mention,  that  as  elsewhere,  so  also  in  the  metropolis  of  the  civilized 
world,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  publish  the  gospel  ?  For  in  reference  to 
the  Jews,  it  could  make  no  great  difference  whether  he  met  with  them  at 
Jerusalem  or  at  Rome ;  the  same  obstacle  to  their  believing  the  gospel 
existed  in  both  places,  the  obstacle  which  made  Jesus  the  Crucified  an 
offence  to  them.  It  cannot  be  concluded  from  his  specially  addressing 
the  Gentile  Christians  in  xi.  13,  that  the  epistle  was  not,  as  a  whole,  also 
intended  for  them ;  for  in  any  case — since  there  were  Jews  in  the  church, 
though  they  formed  the  minority — when  he  expressed  anything  which 
was  applicable  only  to  the  Gentile  members,  it  was  needful  that  he  should 
thus  distinguish  it.  If  we  suppose  those  Jewish  Christians  who  taught 
the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  have  formed  the  original 
body  of  the  church,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  explain  how  Gentile  Christians 
who  adopted  the  Pauline  principles  (and  who  must  evidently  have  been 
a  minority),  could  join  themselves  to  such.  But  it  is  altogether  differ- 
ent, if  we  suppose  this  church  to  have  been  constituted  like  others  of  the 
Gentile  Christians  of  which  we  have  before  spoken.     Moreover,  in  the 

*  This  is  contrary  to  Banr,  p.  117 ;  nor  is  it  set  aside  bj  what  he  says  in  his  PaukiSf 
p.  37S.  Wliile  he  asserts,  that  "  the  Jews  living  in  Rome  were  regarded  by  him  no  longer 
as  Jews,  but  as  Romans,"  he  adds,  "  so  much  the  more  i^  what  I  am  far  from  denying, 
there  were  Gentile  Christians  among  them."  But  it  must  be  supposed,  that  Paul,  when  he 
wrote  the  epistle,  thought  particularly  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  A  quite  different 
dasB  of  references  must  have  suggested  themselves  to  the  apostle,  in  writing  to  a  church 
of  which  the  most  influential  part  were  Jews,  from  those  he  would  have  employed  in 
writing  to  one  consisting  mainly  of  Gentiles.  Therefore  the  argument  against  Baar^ 
position  is  not  weakened  by  the  addition  he  baa  here  made  to  it. 
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Neronian  persecution,  the  Christian  church  appears  as  a  new  sect  hated 
by  the  people,  a  genus  tertium^  of  whom,  since  they  were  opposed  to  all 
the  forms  of  religion  hitherto  in  existence,  the  people  were  disposed  to 
credit  the  worst  reports.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  Juda- 
ism had  been  the  predominant  element  in  the  Roman  church.  The  Chris- 
tians would  then  have  been  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  Jews,  and  it 
was  not  unusual  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  internal  religious  disputes 
of  the  Jews.  In  the  controversy  with  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,*  the 
bishops  of  Rome  were  opposers  of  the  Jewish  Christian  Easter ;  this 
was  closely  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Christian  cultus  on 
Pauline  principles,  and  an  appeal  could  here  be  made  to  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion. To  the  marks  of  an  anti-Jewish  tendency  belongs  also  the  custom 
of  fasting  on  the  Sabbath.  The  opinion  that  this  anti-Jewish  tendency 
arose  as  a  reaction  against  an  earlier  Judaizing  tendency,  is  at  variance 
with  what  has  been  said,  and  is  also  in  itself  unhistorical ;  for  since  at  a 
later  period  we  see  the  hierarchical  element  (which  is  decidedly  Jewish, 
and  favorable  rather  than  otherwise  to  Judaism),  peculiarly  prominent 
precisely  in  the  Roman  church,  so  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  exactly 
at  this  time  a  reaction  should  be  produced  against  Judaism,f  arising  from 
primitive  Christian  consciousness  and  the  Pauline  spirit.  In  the  work  of 
Hermas,  we  recognise  indeed  a  conception  of  Christianity  much  more 
according  to  James  than  according  to  Paul,  (and  yet  not  throughout  and 
entirely  Judaizing,)  but  we  know  too  little  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
author  of  this  book  stood  to  the  whole  Roman  church,  to  determine  any- 
thing respecting  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  latter.  This  remark 
applies  more  strongly  to  the  Clementines  of  which  the  origin  is' so  uncer- 
tain, and  which  by  their  leading  sentiments  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  although  some  points  of  affinity  exist  in 
the  two  works.  In  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world,  where  the  most 
diverse  kinds  of  religion  from  all  countries  were  tolerated,  the  different 
Christian  sects  would  soon  seek  a  settlement,  and  establish  themselves. 
We,  therefore,  are  not  justified  in  saying  of  every  sect  which  we  see 
arising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church,  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  religious  tendency  that  originally  predominated  in  it.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  Monarchians,  who  yet  could  not  all  be  referred  to  a 
Judaizing  element ;  for  a  Praxeas,  of  whom  we  certainly  know  that  he 
found  a  point  of  connexion  in  the  whole  Roman  church — which  by  no 
means  can  be  asserted  of  other  kinds  of  Monarchians — stood,  by  his 
peculiar  conceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  self-revealing  and 
revealed  God,  in  most  direct  opposition  to  the  Judaizing  point  of  view,  in 
many  respects  still  more  than  was  at  that  time  the  case  with  the  common 

*  See  epeciallj  the  letter  of  Irenffios  in  Eusebioa,  v.  24. 

\  Dr.  Baor,  whose  views  I  am  here  opposing,  in  his  Essay  agaiDst  Bothe,  on  the  Origin 
of  Epiflcopacj  in  the  Christian  church,  {Tubinger  ZeiUchrift  fur  Theologie^  1S3S,  part  iii.  pi 
141),  endeavors  to  prove  that  this  reaction  against  Judaism,  supposing  that  to  have  Origin- 
aUy  predomhiated,  took  place  at  a  later  period  in  the  Boman  diaroh. 
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church  doctrine  of  Subordination.  But  when  the  Artemonites  appealed 
to  their  agreement  with  the  earlier  Roman  bishops,  we  cannot  accept 
this  as  historical  evidence.  Sects  have  always  had  an  interest  to  claim 
high  antiquity  for  their  doctrines,  and  the  Artemonites  could  easily  make 
use  for  their  purpose  of  many  indefinite  expressions  of  earlier  doctrinal 
statements.  They  appealed  generally  to  the  antiquity  of  their  doctrine 
in  the  church,  and  yet  we  know  that  the  ancient  hymns  and  the  apolo- 
gies could  with  justice  be  adduced  against  them  as  witnesses  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  We  consider,  therefore,  the  opinion 
as  well  grounded,  that  the  Roman  church  was  formed  principally  from 
the  stock  of  Gentile  Christians,  and  that  the  Pauline  form  of  doctrine 
originally  prevailed  among  them.* 

In  this  church,  the  state  of  affairs  was  similar  to  that  which  for  the 
most  part  existed  in  churches  where  the  Gentile-Christian  element, 
though  mingled  with  the  Jewish-Christian,  predominated.  The  Jewish 
Christians  could  not  bring  themselves  to  acknowledge  the  Gentiles,  who 
neglected  the  ceremonial  law,  as  altogether  their  equals  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  the  Gentile  Christians  also  still  retained  those  feielings  of 
contempt  with  which  they  were  wont  to  contemplate  the  Jews,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  opposed  the  publication 
of  the  gospel,  confirmed  them  in  this  temper  of  mind  ;  Rom.  xi.  17,  18. 

Paul  in  this  epistle  lays  before  the  church,  wliich  he  had  not  yet 
taught  personally,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel ;  he  wished, 

he  himself  says,  Rom.  xv.  16,  to  recall  to  their  remembrancef  what 


*  The  testimony  of  Hilarius  (the  so-caUod  Ambrosian),  to  which  Baur  appeals  as  his- 
torical evidence,  we  certainly  dare  not  estimate  too  highly ;  for  (his  writer  of  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  century  could  hardly  have  made  use  of  historical  sources  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Roman  church  to  which  Paul  wrote.  He  had  scarcely  any  other  sources 
of  information  than  we  have;  his  testimony  appears  to  have  been  merely  deduced  from 
this  epistle  according  to  his  own  interpretation  of  it. 

f  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  "in  some  sort,"  dnb  fiipov^^  in  this  verse,  relates  to 
0ome  particular  passages  of  the  epistle,  which  might  seem  to  be  written  in  too  bold  a  tone. 
We  might  admit  this,  if  any  such  severe  censure  of  the  faults  of  the  church  wcrcr  to  be  met 
with  in  this  epistle  as  appear  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  this  case,  wo 
might  suppose  that  Paul  would  think  proper  to  apologise  for  such  harsh  expressions,  as 
proceeding  from  one  who  was  not  personally  known  to  the  church.  But  such  animadver- 
sions on  the  church  we  do  not  find  in  this  epistle ;  and  in  all  that  he  says  respecting  the 
state  of  the  Gentile  world,  to  which  they  belonged  before  their  conversion,  as  well  as  in 
all  that  he  says  to  warn  them  against  self-exaltation,  I  can  find  nothing  which  would  occasion 
such  an  apology  on  the  part  of  such  a  man  as  PauL  Hence,  I  cannot  help  considering  the 
**in  some  sort,"  unb  /lepovct  only  as  qualifying  the  •*  more  boldly,"  ToXfirjpoTepov^  or  that  it 
relates  to  what  follows.  Paul  places  the  boldness  in  this,  that  he,  though  personally  un< 
known  to  the  church,  ventures  to  step  forward  as  its  teacher,  to  write  to  them  such  an 
epistle  in  which  ho  appears  to  wish  to  announce  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  as  if  it  were  en- 
tirely new  to  them.  But  he  explains  his  design,  that  it  was  only  to  "  put  them  in  mind" 
of  what  they  had  already  heard,  and  he  believed  himself  to  be  justified  in  so  doing  in  vir- 
tue of  that  call  by  divine  grace  through  wliich  he  had  been  commissioned  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  He  even  qualifies  the  *'  putting  them  in  mind"  by  the  prefixing  of 
hflf  thus  representing  it  as  something  accessory,  and  Dot  absolutely  required.    la  those 
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had  been  announced  to  them  as  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  to  tes- 
tify that  this  was  the  genuine  Christian  truth,  which  alone  could  satisfy 
the  religious  wants  of  human  nature,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  any  strange  doctrine.  This  epistle  may 
therefore  specially  serve  to  infogn  us,  what  was  in  Paul's  estimation  the 
essence  of  the  gospel. 

He  begins  with  assuring  them  that  shame  could  not  have  kept  him 
back  from  publishing  the  gospel  in  the  capital  of  the  civilised  world ;  for 
he  had  never  had  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gosi)el, 
since  everywhere,  among  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  it  had  shown  itself 
capable  of  working  with  divine  power  for  the  salvation  of  men,  if  they 
would  only  believe ;  by  this  doctrine  they  all  obtained  what  all  alike 
needed, — that  which  was  essentiaT  to  the  salvation  of  men, — the  means 
by  which  they  might  be  brought  from  a  state  of  estrangement  from  God 
in  sin,  to  become  holy  before  God.  In  order  to  establish  this,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  apostle  to  show  that  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  in 
need  of  this  means.  He  must  endeavor  to  lead  them  both  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  sinfulness  and  guilt,  and  to  take  notice  of  that  which  might 
hinder  either  party,  according  to  their  respective  points  of  view,  from  at- 
taining this  consciousness,  the  self-deceptions  and  sophisms,  which  could 
prevent  their  recognition  of  the  truths  which  he  announced.  He  had 
then  to  point  out  to  the  Gentiles  that  their  consciences  testified  against 
them,  that  they  could  not  excuse  themselves  in  their  sins  by  pleading 
ignorance  of  God  and  his  law ;  he  had  to  assure  the  Jews,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  that  law,  in  the  possession  of  which  they  were  so  proud,  could 
only  utter  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  them  as  its  violators ;  he 
exposed  their  self-delusion,  in  thinking  that  by  the  works  of  the  law  such 
as  they  could  perform,  or  in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  the  theocratic 
nation,  they  could  appear  as  holy  before  God. 

After  pointing  out  that  both  parties  were  equally  in  need  of  the 
means  of  salvation,  the  object  he  had  in  view  led  him  to  develop  the 
manner  in  which  man,  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  might  become  holy  be- 
fore God,  and  to  exhibit  the  blessed  consequences  that  followed  from  this 
new  relation  to  God ;  and  in  this  development,  he  takes  pains,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  various  passages,  so  to  influence  the  two  parts  of  which  the 
church  at  Rome  consisted,  the  Gentile  and  the  Jewish  Christians,  that 
uniting  in  an  equally  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  grace  to  which  they 
.were  indebted  for  their  salvation,  neither  one  might  exalt  itself  above 
the  other;  he  closes  the  whole  development  with  extolling  that  grace, 
to  which  all  stood  in  the  same  relation,  being  equally  in  need  of  deliver- 
ance, and  which  all  must  at  last  unite  in  glorifying.* 

In  the  practical  exhortations  which  form  the  last  part  of  this  epistle, 

words,  in  the  interpretation  of  which  I  cannot  agree  with  Baur,  I  can  detect  nothing  tm* 
Paoline.    On  the  contrary,  I  find  here  the  same  Pauline  mode  of  addren  as  in  Rool  L  1% 
*  Bee  diapter  xi  33-36. 
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the  wisdom  is  apparent  with  which  Paul  apprehended  the  relations  in 
which  the  new  converts  to  Christianity  were  placed,  anticipated  the 
errors  into  which  they  were  likely  to  be  seduced,  and  endeavored  to  sug- 
gest the  best  preservatives  against  their  influence.  The  seditous  spirit 
of  the  Jews,  which  refused  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  any  Gen- 
tile goveiTiment  (see  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  37,)  could  not  find 
ready  entrance  into  the  Church  at  Rome,  since  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, being  Gentile  Christians,  were  not  exposed  to  infection  on  this 
side.  But  similar  errors,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Christian  truth, 
might  easily  arise  among  them,  as  actually  happened  at  a  later  period. 
Accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  opposition  to  the  heathen  world,  they  were  in  danger  of  giving  an 
outward  form  to  this  opposition,  which  properly  belonged  to  the  inter- 
nal disposition,  and  thus  exciting  a  hostile  tendency  against  all  existing 
civil  institutions,  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  all  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  evil  spirit.  With  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  a  misapprehension  arising  from  carnal  views  might  be 
connected,  that  those  who  were  destined  to  rule  hereafter  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  nged  not  even  in  the  present  life  submit  to  worldly 
authority.  Such  a  carnal  misapprehension  might  easily  connect  itself 
with  the  doctrine  of  Christian  freedom,  and  the  apostle  on  other  occa- 
sions had  thought  it  needful  to  caution  against  it ;  Gal.  v.  13.  He  wished 
to  be  beforehand  in  opposing  such  practical  errors,  which  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  led  him  to  anticipate,  if  he  had  not  already  witnessed 
similar  ones ;  accordingly,  he  strictly  enjoined  on  the  Roman  Christians, 
that  as  they  ought  to  consider  the  institution  of  civil  government  gener- 
ally as  a  divine  ordinance,  instituted  for  a  definite  object  in  the  plan  of 
Providence  ;*  so  they  should  judge  of  governments  then  existing  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  demean  themselves  conformably  to  it. 

At  the  close,  he  notices  a  special  practical  difierence  in  the  church. 
But  it  may  be  disputed  in  what  light  we  are  to  view  it.  As  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  he  places  in  opposition  those  who  eat,  and  those  who  eat 
not,  and  by  -the  latter  apparently  intends  those  who  scrupled  to  eat  flesh 
and  drink  wine,  and  confined  themselves  to  a  vegetable  diet,  (compare 
V.  2,  and  v.  21,)  some  have  been  led  to  conclude,!  that  in  this  church  a 
strong  ascetic  tendency,  entirely  forbidding  animal  food  and  strong 
drink,  had  found  an  entrance,  similar  to  the  doctrine  of  the  later  Eucra- 


*  It  was  by  no  means  the  aposUes^s  design  in  that  passage  to  develop  the  whole  doo> 
trine  of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects  ;  but  be  pursues  only  that  one  marked 
antithetical  idea  to  warn  Christians  against  the  misapprehension  alluded  tii,  and  thus  leaves 
all  other  topics  untouched,  which  otherwise  would  naturally  fall  under  discussion. 

f  This  view,  with  various  modifications,  has  been  brought  forward  by  Eichorn,  in  his 
Introduction  to  this  epistle  in  his  general  Introduction  to  tlie  New  Testament,  and  b/13aur 
in  his  Essay  on  this  epistle ;  by  the  latter  in  connection  with  his  view  of  a  predomiuanl 
Jewish  Christian  tendency  in  the  Roman  churob|  allied  to  the  later  Ebionitism,  and  con- 
taining its  germ. 
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tites.  Such  a  tendency,  foreign  indeed,  originally,  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Grecian  religious  systems,  had  in  that  age  Spread  itself  in  various  forms, 
both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  owing  to  the  change  produced  in  the 
spirit  of  the  nations  by  the  breaking  up  of  old  forms  of  thought,  and 
it  might  have  effected  a  junction  with  Christianity,  by  a  mistaken  view 
of  the  antagonism  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  and  of  the  opposition 
between  the  world  and  Christianity.  But  how  can  what  Paul  says  on 
individual  cases,  be  referred  to  persons  under  the  influence  of  this  ten- 
dency ?  "  Let  not  him  that  eateth"  (he  says  in  v.  3),  "  desjnse  him  that 
eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  who  eateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth ;"  that 
is,  not  condemn,  not  disallow  his  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
for  persons  of  this  ascetic  tendency  did  not,  properly  speaking,  condemn 
those  who  would  not  consent  to  such  abstinence,  but  they  believed  that 
they  were  inferior  to  themselves,  and  not  so  fir  advanced  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  spiritual  life.  Paul  therefore  ought  rather  to  have  said,  Let 
Dot  such  a  one  despise  him  that  eateth. 

Or  we  must  assume  that  these  persons  had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare 
the  eating  of  flesh  to  be  absolutely  sinful.  But  this  they  could  have  said 
only  on  the  principles  of  a  certain  dualistic  theostphy,  which  viewed  God 
not  as  the  origin  of  all  creatures ;  and  if  Paul  had  met  with  such  a  view, 
he  would  certainly  not  have  treated  it  with  so  much  tolerance,  but  have 
felt  it  his  duty  to  combat  it  strenuously,  as  utterly  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  Nor  would  the  exhortation  addressed  to  the 
other  side  not  to  despise  such  a  one,  have  been  suitable  in  this  case  ;  for 
persons  of  this  tendency  had  nothing  which  exposed  them  to  contempt, 
but  it  was  rather  to  be  feared  that,  by  such  a  stricter  mode  of  living, 
they  would  be  held  in  greater  respect  than  was  their  due.  Besides,  how 
could  Paul  say  of  such  a  one  in  v.  6,  "  He  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord 
he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  God  thanks  ?"  Such  persons  lacked  even  the 
disposition  to  thank  God  for  all  the  gifts  which  he  had  granted  for 
human  subsistence.  How  could  he,  in  reference  to  such  a  case,  say  in 
V.  21,  "It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink  wine,  in  order  to 
give  no  offence  to  a  brother  ?"  It  could  have  given  no  offence  to  one 
who  was  zealous  in  practising  such  ascetic  severity,  if  he  saw  another 
brother  living  with  less  strictness.  But  if  other  Christians  believed  that 
they  ought  to  follow  his  example,  he  might  to  his  injury  be  confirmed  in 
his  delusion,  that  such  a  mode  of  living  had  something  in  it  excellent  or 
meritorious.  Least  of  all  could  we  suppose  that  Paul  would  treat  persons 
of  this  sort  simply  as  weak,  and  show  them  so  much  indulgence,  w  ithout 
combating  more  decisively  the  principle  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  their  error. 

And  if  we  do  not  assume  that  this  principle  was  an  avowed  dualism 
which  he  must  have  combated,  yet,  on  any  supposition,  he  could  not 
have  acted  with  so  much  mildness  and  forbearance  towards  an  ascetic 
aiTogance  of  this  kind,  which  was  equally  in  diametric  opposition  to  his 
doctrine  of  justification  and  to  the  essence  of  Christian  humility.  Of 
such  a  perversion  of  religious  sentiment,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  it 
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would  gradually  be  overcome  by  the  progressive  development  of  faith  as 
the  root  of  the  whole  Christian  life ;  but  it  was  rather  to  be  feared,  that 
a  principle  so  alien  to  the  Ci)ri>tian  life,  and  so  much  favored  by  cer- 
tain mental  tendencies  of  the  time,  would  gather  increasing  strength, 
and  injure  more  and  more  the  healthy  development  of  Christianity ;  a 
result  which  we  actually  observe  in  several  appearances  of  this  kind  in 
the  following  age.  How  very  differently  does  Paul  speak  against  such  a 
tendency  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  !  Evidently  the  persons  towards 
whom  Paul  commends  forbearance,  were  those  who  distinguished  cer- 
tain days  as  in  a  special  sense  dedicated  to  God,  and  who  could  not  yet 
bring  themselves  to  the  Christian  point  of  view,  that  all  days  ought  in 
like  manner  to  be  dedicated  to  God.  We  must  here  recognise  the  exer- 
cise of  Jewish  principles,  (wliicli,  since  they  had  their  indisputable  right 
in  the  development  of  religious  truth,  and  could  not  be  altogether  set 
aside  by  a  single  effort,  Paul,  unless  their  claims  were  arrogantly  set 
forth,  always  treated  with  indulgence)  and  we  shall  find  sufficient  reason 
for  referring  the  question  of  abstinence  to  the  same  tendency.  We  must 
think,  therefore,  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  wlio  were  still  strict  observers 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  not  only  in  keeping  certain  days,  but  also  in  refrain- 
ing from  certain  kinds  of  food.  We  shall  be  less  surprised  at  this,  if  we 
recollect  that  generally  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  particularly 
those  of  Palestine,  when  they  lived  at  Rome,  adhered  to  their  former 
Jewish  mode  of  life.  But  in  the  Mosaic  laws  relative  to  food,  there  was 
nothing,  however,  that  could  occasion  a  scruple  about  eating  fiesh  or 
drinking  wine,  v.  21.  Or  we  must  assume  that  Paul  spoke  here  only 
bypothetically  and  hyperbolically,  without  thinking  of  a  case  which  might 
really  occur  under  existing  circumstances,  although  this  is  not  the  most 
probable  supposition,  judging  from  his  mode  of  expressing  himself. 

Further,  if  we  think  of  those  Jewish  Christians  who  believed  that 
the  Mosaic  laws  respecting  food  were  still  obligatory,  it  is  entirely  clear 
why  Paul  must  admonish  the  Gentile  Christians,  who  were  fettered  by 
no  such  scruples,  not  to  despise  their  weaker  Jewish  brethren  on  account 
of  their  scrupulosity,  nor  lead  them  to  act  against  their  consciences,  by 
working  on  their  feelings  of  shame.  But  would  he  have  expressed  him- 
self so  mildly,  if  these  Jewish  Christians  had  ventured  to  condemn  others 
who  partook  of  food  which  they  held  to  be  prohibited  ?  In  this  case, 
we  should  have  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  these  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, that,  the  Mosaic  law  was  binding  on  Gentile  Christians,  and  that 
without  its  observance  they  could  not  be  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  But  we  know  how  emphatically  Paul  always  expressed  himself 
against  those  who  maintained  such  a  sentiment,  and  in  doing  so,  invali- 
dated his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  In  addition — and  on 
this  point  we  must  lay  still  greater  weight — Paul  exhorts  the  strong  in 
faith  and  the  unscruptilous,  to  take  into  consideration  the  necessities  of  the 
weak,  and  rather  to  refrain  from  food,  which  they  could  partake  of  with- 
out scruple,  than  give  offence  to  their  weaker  brethren.    But  how  would 
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it  agree  with  the  principles  of  this  apostle,  that  he  should  advise  the 
Gentile  Christians  to  make  such  a  concession,  by  which  they  would  prac- 
tically have  recognised  the  obligatory  force  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  it  was 
rather  his  custom  to  urge  on  the  Gentile  Christians  not  to  give  place  to 
the  Judaizers,  who  wished  to  compel  them  to  the  observance  of  the  law, 
but  to  maintain  their  Christian  freedom  against  them.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  ground  for  such  an  exhortation.  The  Jewish  Christians  had  no 
cause  to  be  uneasy,  because  the  Gentile  Christians  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  Mosaic  laws  respecting  food.  By  the  stipulation  con- 
cluded on  at  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians had  been  set  at  liberty  from  every  such  restriction.  If  this  gave 
offence  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  offence  was  unavoidably  founded  in 
the  evangelical  truth  itself. 

We  must  therefore  think  of  something,  connected  indeed  with  the 
religious  views  of  the  Judaizei-s,  but  yet  something  separable  from  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law, — something  that  with  more  appearance 
of  justice  the  Jewish  Christians  might  require  of  their  Gentile  brethren, 
— something,  in  which  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  others  might  be 
demanded  of  Gentile  Christiims,  without  encroaching  on  their  Christian 
freedom.  This  could  be  nothing  else  than  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of 
animals  offered  to  idols.  With  this  alone  is  everything  in  the  passage 
compatible.  It  has  now  a  meaning  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  if  we  suppose  .those  persons  to  be  spoken  of  who,  in  certain 
cases,  preferred  to  abstain  altogether  from  animal  food,  and  eat  only 
herbs,  lest  they  might  unknowingly  be  in  danger  of  eating  something 
unclean  and  defiling,  the  flesh  of  idolatrous  sacrifices.  Only  in  v.  2  doee 
Paul  present  the  extreme  contrast:  on  the  one  side,  a  strength  of  faith 
which  proceeds  so  far  as  to  banish  all  scruples  respecting  the  enjoyment 
of  food,  and  on  the  other  side  the  extreme  of  scrupulosity,  arising  from 
weakness  of  faith  which  would  rather  eat  no  meat  whatever,  than  run 
the  risk  of  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  offered  to  idols.  Now  it  is  clear 
also  how  Paul  could  say,  that  if  needs  be,  it  would  be  better  not  to  eat 
flesh  at  all,  nor  to  drink  wine  at  all,  than  to  disturb  the  conscience  of  a  weak 
brother.  We  need  only  recollect  that  the  heathens  accompanied  their 
sacrifices  with  libations  ;*  that  the  same  scruples  which  existed  relative 
to  the  meat  of  the  sacrifices,  would  also  arise  in  reference  to  the  wine  of 
the  libation.  But  that  the  apostle  has  not  expressly  mentioned  the  sacri- 
fices cannot  perplex  us  in  our  view  of  the  matter.  He  had  in  mind  only 
such  readers  as  would  at  once  underetand  from  his  words  what  he 
meant ;  as  in  ordinary  letters,  many  things  are  not  stated  in  detail,  be- 
cause it  is  presumed  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed  per- 
fectly understand  the  allusions. 

We  must  therefore  conceive  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  church  to  have 

*  See  the  MishDah  in  the  treaUso  Tn\  ^'fi?^  on  idolatrous  worship^  a  IL  §  3,  ed.  Su- 
renbtuL  P.  hr.  369, 384. 
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been  similar  to  that  in  the  Corinthian,  which  we  have  ah'eady  noticed. 
Some,  like  the  free-thinking  Corinthians,  gave  themselves  no  concern 
about  the  injunction  against  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  ridiculed  the 
scrupulosity  of  the  Jewish  Christians ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
the  eating  of  such  food  as  absolutely  sinful,  and  heuce  passed  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  those  who  ventured  to  eat  everything  without  dis- 
tinction. Thus  also  some  were  still  too  much  accustomed  to  consider 
certain  days  as  peculiarly  sacred,  according  to  Jewish  observances ;  those 
who  thought  more  freely,  and  looked  at  the  subject  from  the  purely  Chris- 
tian point  of  view,  were  disposed  .to  make  no  religious  difference  be- 
tween one  day  and  another.'*' 

Such  a  state  of  things  as  this  could  only  exist  in  a  community  which 
was  formed  similarly  to  the  Corinthian  church,  which  consisted  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  but  with  an  addition  to  the 
orig^al  materials  of  a  subordinate  Jewish  element.f  Paul  begins  his 
exhortation,  without  particularly  designating  the  persons  he  addressed, 
yet  having  chiefly  in  view  the  more  free-thinking  Gentile  Christians, 
which  also  confirms  the  notion,  that  these  formed  the  main  body  of  the 
church.  He  declares  the  views  of  these  persons  to  be  correct  in  theory  ; 
but  as  in  the  First  £pistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  censures  the  want  of 
Christian  love  in  them  who  so  little  regarded  what  aflected  the  welfare 
of  their  weaker  brethren,  and  with  that  defect,  the  misapprehension  of 
Christian  freedom,  which  was  shown  in  their  laying  such  great  stress  on 
what  was  outward  and  in  itself  indifierent,  as  if  the  true  good  of  Chris- 
tians consisted  in  such  things,  instead  of  being  something  grounded  in 
their  inner  life,  which  would  remain  secure  whether  they  could  use  or 
not  use  these  outward  things.  The  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
consisted  not  in  meat  and  drink,  (the  true  possessions  and  privileges,  the 
true  freedom  of  the  members  of  God's  kingdom  consisted  not  in  eating 
or  drinking  this  or  that,  outward  things  in  general  being  signified  by  this 
expression,)  but  in  the  participation  of  those  heavenly  possessions  of  the 
inner  man — righteousness  (in  the  Pauline  sense,  the  designation  of  the 
whole  relation  in  which  the  ^k  TTiareojg  dUaiog  stands  to  God,)  the  heavenly 
peace  flowing  from  it,  the  happiness  of  the  divine  life,  Rom.  xiv.  17.  He^ 
recommends  mutual  forbearance  and  love  to  both  parties,  that  no  one 
should  judge  another,  but  each  one  should  seek  to  be  well  grounded  in 
his  own  convictions,  and  act  accordingly ;  but  that  the  more  mature  in 
Christian  conviction  should  condescend  to  the  scruples  of  those  who  were 
not  so  far  advanced,  since  more  is  required  from  the  strong  than  from 
the  weak. 

*  See  page  158. 

f  It  agrees  with  this  view,  that  in  Rom.  xv.  7  (a  passage  closely  connected  with  what 
goes  before),  the  subject  is  the  agreement  between  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians ;  and 
that  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  17,  warns  them  against  the  common  Judaizers,  who  by  the  spread 
of  their  principles  endeayored  to  excite  divisions  in  such  mixed  churches. 


272  PAUL  IN   ACHAIA. 

Afler  Paul  had  spent  thi*cc  months  in  Achaia,  lie  wished  to  depart 
with  the  sums  collected  for  the  poor  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  thus  to 
dose  his  apostolic  ministry  in  the  East.*    This  plan  was  wisely  formed 

*  Though  I  agreo  for  the  most  part  with  Dr.  SchneckeDburg^r  in  what  he  says  (in  his 
oft-mentioned  work  on  the  Acts)  on  the  intention  of  this  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  ;  yet 
I  cannot  at  all  assent  to  what  he  thinks  may  be  deduced  from  the  silence  of  the  Acts  on 
this  collection,   and  iho  object  of  this  journey,  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  has 
advanced.     I  must  also  avow  myself  opposed  to  Dr.  Baur's  views,  who,  since  his  above- 
mentioned  historico-critical  Inquiries  on  the  Object  and  Occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  in  the  Tubinger  Zeitsckrift^  1836,  and  his  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Episcopacy 
in  the  Chiisiian  Church,  in  the  same  Zcitschrift^  1838,  p.  3,  procecdmg  from  the  same  view 
of  the  object  of  the  Acts,  has  gone  farlhor  in  his  deductions,  and  sought  to  prove  that  the 
author  of  the  Acts  misrepresented  the  facts,  and  sot  them  in  a  false  light  from  a  one-sided 
conciliatory  apologetic  design ;  see  his  review  of  Dr.  Schncckouburgcr  in  the  Jahrbuch/ur 
wissenschaftlkhc  Kriiik.   March,  1841.     These  two  critics  are  struck  with  the  omission  of 
a  transaction  of  so  much   importance  in  the  historical  connexion  of  events,  and  benoe 
believe  that  they  must  find  a  special  reas3n  for  it  in  the  object  which  the  author  of  the 
Acts  proposed  to  himself  in  writing  his  work.  That  is,  as  he  was  disposed  to  assume  igno- 
rance of  the  continued  division  between  the  Jews  and  Gentile  Christians,  and  always  rep- 
resents the  Jews  only,  and  not  the  Jewish  Christians,  as  adversaries  of  the  apostle,  so 
be  could  not  adduce  anything  which  might  testify  against  his  assumption,  or  which  even 
by  serving  to  remove  the  opposition  ignored  by  him,  would  also  imply  it ;  and  hence  he 
could  not  represent  this  last  journey  of  Paul  in  its  true  light     Had  we  reason  to  expect  in 
tliis  age  of  the  church,  a  comprehensive  historical  representation  explaining  the  causes  and 
connexion  of  events ;  if  the  Acts  wore  the  appearance  of  such  a  work ;  had  its  author  been 
a  Christian  Thucydides  or  Polybius — we  might  then  have  admitted  the  inference,  that 
either  he   was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  events  to  know  anything  of  this  collection 
and  of  ihe  real  object  of  his  journey,  or  that  owing  to  a^nc-sided  bias,  ho  had  consciously 
or  nnconddously  falsified  the  history.    But  such  a  pragmatical  point  of  view,  which  could 
exist  only  where  the  connected  development  of  events  could  bo  surveyed  with  a  certain 
calmness  of  mind  and  a  certain  scientific  interest,  was  totally  foreign  to  the  stand-point  of 
Christian  history  at  this  time,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  Acts.     It  consists  of  memoirs, 
as  the  author  gave  them  from  the  sources  of  information  within  his  reach,  or  from  his  own 
recollection,  without  following  any  definite  plan.    He  mentions  the  last  journey  of  Paul 
to  Jerusalem,   on   account  of  the  serious  consequences  to  the  apostle  himself,  without 
reflecting  further  on  the  object  of  it,  and  so  also  passed  over  the  collection  as  being  in  that 
view  unimportant ;  his  interest  was  engaged  by  other  objects ;  and  reflections  which 
would  only.present  themselves  from  a  pragmatical  survey  of  history,  were  totally  absent 
'  fix)m  his  thoughts.    This  bountiful  collection  connects  itselfj  however,  as  a  practical  proof 
of  what  Paul  said  (Acts  xxi.  19)  of  the  success  of  his  ministry  among  the  Gentiles;  why 
should  he  have  been   intentionally  silent  respecting  it  ?    If  ho  could  say  what  is  men 
tioned  in  that  passage,  without  injury  to  the  design  imputed  to  bun,  he  could  also  say : 
The  presbyters  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  praised  God  for  kindling  such  active  brotherly 
love  in  the  hearts  of  the  believing  Gentiles.     Obviously,  moreover,  the  author  of  the  Acts, 
by  his  account  in   ch.  xxi.  21,  implies  the  continued  enmity  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
against  Paul.    I  do  not  see,  therefore,  what  could  have  induced  him  designedly  to  have 
suppressed  earlier  facts  relating  to  it.     Besides,  in  PauVs  defence  in  Acts  xxiv.  17,  there 
is  actually  an  allusion  to  the  collection,  which  therefore  the  author  could  not  have  intended 
to  conceal.    But  if  the  Acts  had  been  a  connected  history,  or  a  narrative  from  one  souroei 
this  collection,  which  is  only  mentioned  incidentally,  must  have  been  recorded  earlier  in  its 
place  in  the  regular  series  of  events.    It  is  the  greatest  perversion  (we  cannot  speak  too 
strongly)  to  use  the  want  of  historic  art  in  a  simple  book,  for  the  purpose  of  everywhero 
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by  him,  and  this  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection  is  to 
be  viewed  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  church,  whose 
importance  we  must  consider  more  closely,  A  year  had  passed  since  he 
had  with  great  zeal  set  this  collection  on  foot  among  the  churches  of 
Gentile  Christians  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  it  was  of  importance  to  him 
that  it  should  be  bountiful.  He  had  already  written  to  the  Corinthian 
church,  1  Cor.  xvi.  4,  that  if  this  collection  equalled  his  wishes,  he  would 
convey  it  himself  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  certainly  not  merely  his  inten- 
tion to  assist  the  poor  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  in  their  temporal  neces- 
sities ;  he  had  an  object  still  more  important  for  the  development  of  the 
church,  to  effect  a  radical  cure  of  the  breach  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Gentile  Christians,  and  to  seal  for  perpetuity  the  unity  of  the  church. 
As  the  immediate  power  of  love  can  effect  more  to  heal  the  schism  of 
souls,  than  all  formal  conferences  in  favor  of  union,  so  the  manner  in 
which  the  Gentile  churches  evinced  their  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
mother  church,  would  accomplish  what  had  not  yet  been  attained  by  all 
attempts  at  union.  Paul  wished,  since  he  was  accompanied  to  Jerusalem 
by  the  messengers  of  these  churches,  to  practically  contradict  the  charges 
disseminated  against  him  by  his  Jewish  and  Judaizing  adversaries ;  the 
proof  of  the  sympathising  and  self-sacrificing  love  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians was  to  serve  as  evidence  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  had  imbibed 
prejudices  against  them,  of  what  could  be  effected  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  independently  of  the  law  of  Moses ;  so  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit  among  these  whom 
they  had  always  been  indisposed  to  receive  as  brethren  in  the  faith. 
Paul  himself  plainly  indicates  this  to  have  been  his  chief  object  in  this 
collection  and  journey,  (2  Cor.  ix.  12 — 16) ;  that  this  service  of  love  was 
not  only  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  but 
to  excite  many  hearts  to  gratitude  to  God;  when  they  saw  how 
the  faith  of  Gentile  Christians  had  verified  itself  by  this  act  of  kindness, 
they  would  feel  compelled  to  praise  God  for  this  practical  testimony  to 
the  gospel,  and  through  the  manner  in  which  the  grace  of  God  had  shown 
its  efiScacy  among  them,  being  filled  with  love  to  them,  they  would  make 
them  objects  of  their  intercessions.  A  reciprocal  communion  of  prayer 
in  thanksgiving  and  intercession,  was  always  considered  as  the  mark  and 
seal  of  genuine  Christian  brotherhood ;  he  therefore  wished  to  bring 
about  such  a  union  of  heart  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians. 
Before  he  extended  his  labors  for  the  spread  of  the  church  in  other  lands, 
he  was  anxious  for  the  security  and  stability  of  the  work  of  which  the 
foundation  had  been  already  laid ;  but  which  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 


scenting  out  with  the  nose  of  a  one-fflded,  overweening  criticism,  arri^ea  penaSes,  to  be 
applied  to  this  modem  tendency-seeking,  and  plan-making.  What,  according  to  such  a 
method,  may  not  be  found  in  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius,  if  one  is  only  accu8t<»ned  to- 
hear  the  grass  grow  I 
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danger  on  the*  side  of  that  earliest  controversy,   which   was  always 
threatening  to  break  forth  again. 

Tet  it  all  depended  on  this,  whether  the  apostle  of  the  Gkntiles  could 
succeed  in  carrying  his  wisely  formed  plan  into  effect ;  he  was  well  aware 
what  hindrances  and  dangers  obstructed  his  progress.  It  was  question- 
able whether  the  power  of  love  would  succeed  in  overcoming  the  narrow- 
heartedness  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  and  indace  the  Jewish  Christians  to 
receive  as  brethren  the  Gentile  brethren  who  accompanied  him.  And 
what  had  he  to  expect  from  the  Jews,  when  he,  after  they  had  heard  so 
much  of  his  labors  among  the  Gentiles,  which  had  excited  their  fanatical 
hatred, — ^personally  appeared  among  them,  he  who  in  his  youth  had  been 
known  as  a  zealous  champion  of  Pharisaism,  now  accompanied  by  uncir- 
cumcised  Gentiles  as  messengers  from  Gentile  churches,  whose  equal 
birthright  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  he  zealously  advocated  ? 
Fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  he  must  overcome  in 
order  to  attain  his  great  object,  he  entreated  the  Roman  Christians  for 
their  intercessory  prayers,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the  unbe- 
lievers among  the  Jews,  and  that  this  service  might  be  well  received  by 
the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  come  to  them  from  thence 
with  joy  and  be  refreshed  by  them.  Roul  zv.  31,  32. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THB  FIFTH  AND  LAST  JOUBNEY    OF  PAITL    TO    JBBX7SALBM — ITS    IMMBDI- 
ATE  CONSEQUENCES — HIS  IMPBISONMENT  IN  PALESTINB. 

• 

Afteb  staying  three  months  in  Achaia,  Paul  departed  from  Corinth 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  58  or  59,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Pasa- 
over.  His  companions  went  before  him  to  Troas,  and  he  first  visited 
Philippi.  As  he  earnestly  wished  to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Penteoosti 
it  was  necessary  to  hasten  his  journey ;  on  that  account  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  go  to  Ephesus,  but  sent  from  Miletus  for  the  overseers  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  and  probably  those  of  other  neighboring  churches  of 
Lesser  Asia,*  to  come  to  him,  that  in  the  anticipation  of  the  great  dan- 

*  We  cannot  ocadade  with  certainty  from  Paul's  ftrew^  addrem  to  the  oyeraeen  of 
the  cfaoicb,  which  ia  given  in  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Acta,  that  the  oTerseera  of  other 
charchoB  in  Lesser  Asia,  besides  those  of  Ephesus,  were  present  on  that  occasion.  The 
words  in  Acts  xx.  25,  ''among  whom  I  have  gone,*'  iv  ol(  Si^Xdop^  may,  it  is  trae^  fkrat 
this  supposition,  since  they  denote  rather  travelling  through  a  certain  district,  than  a  con- 
tinued residence  in  one  plaoe ;  but  these  words  may  also  be  &iriy  underetood  of  the 
apostle's  circuits  within  the  city  of  Ephesus,  and  the  visits  he  paid  to  the  houns  of  the 
presbyters.    The  singular,  "  the  flock,"  rb  nolfiviov^  v.  38,  29,  leads  us  to  think  most  nal- 
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gera  that  awaited  him,  he  might  pour  forth  his  heart  to  them  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  and  utter  the  parting  words  of  fatherly  love.*    We 


urallj  of  only  one  church,  though  it  may  be  here  used  respectivelj,  and  refer  to  sereral 
churches.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Irennus  applies  it  to  the  overseers  of  distinct 
churches,  and  he  speaks  of  it  in  very  decided  lang^ge.  "  In  Mileto  convocatis  episcopis 
et  presbyterifl^  qui  erant  ab  Epheso,  et  reUqyia  proximis  civitaiibus"  (the  bishops  and  elders 
having  been  called  together  at  Miletus,  from  Ephesus,  and  other  neighboring  ciHesy^  iii. 
C.14,  §  2.  Judging  from  the  character  of  IrensBus  and  bis  times^  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
would  be  induced  simply  by  that  expression  in  Paul's  address,  to  deviate  fh>m  the  letter 
of  the  narrative  in  the  ActA.  Hence  we  might  rather  suppose,  that  Irenseus  was  decided 
In  giving  a  different  represeotation  by  historical  traditions  or  documents  with  which  he 
had  become  acquainted  in  Lesser  Asia.  Yet  the  bias  of  the  episcopal  system  (which  was 
then  germinating)  might,  perhaps,  occasion  a  different  construction  of  the  passage  ftx>m 
that  which  the  literal  narrative  would  warrant,  independently  of  any  tradition.  Paul  i^ 
plies  to  the  presbyters  the  epithet  "overseers,"  knLaKOTTOL\  now  it  could  not  then  be 
surprising  to  find  the  im<TKonoi  designated  "presbyters,"  for  this  latter  name  was  still  the 
generic  term  by  which  both  might  be  denoted,  but  the  name  imoKOTroi  was  already  ex- 
clusively applied  to  the  first  church  governors^  the  presidents  of  the  college  of  presbyters. 
Since,  then,  we  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  this  institution  of  the  church  government 
was  the  same  from  the  beginning,  we  must  hence  conclude  £rom  the  name  kirioKonoi  that 
the  bishops  of  other  churches  were  present  at  this  meeting,  and  hence  Irenasus  says  ex* 
pressly  "  episcopis  et  presbyteris." 

But  if  we  admit  that  this  meeting  consisted  of  the  overseers  of  the  various  churches 
in  Lesser  Asia,  the  discrepancy  between  the  three  years,  Acts  xx.  31,  and  the  two  yearn 
and  three  months  of  the  duration  of  PauKs  stay  at  Ephesus  according  to  Luke's  narra- 
tive^ would  cease ;  for  we  might  then  suppose,  that  Paul,  before  he  went  to  Ephesus,  spent 
nine  months  in  other  places  of  Lesser  Asia,  where  he  founded  churches. 

*  Dr.  Baur  and  Dr.  Schneckenburger  think  that  it  can  be  shown,  that  this  address  in 
the  20th  chapter  of  the  Acts  was  not  delivered  by  Paul  in  its  present  form,  but  that  it  was 
framed  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  whole  of  his  history,  according 
to  the  conciliatory,  apologetic  tendency  already  noticed.  We  would  not  indeed  pledge 
ourselves  that  the  address  was  taken  down  as  Paul  delivered  it,  with  official  accuracy — 
but  that  it  has  been  faithfully  reported  in  its  essential  contents,  and  that  a  sketch  of  it  was 
in  existence  earlier  than  the  whole  of  the  Acts.  Not  only  do  we  find  nothing  in  it  which 
does  not  correspond  to  the  situation  and  feelings  of  the  aposUe,  but  it  also  contains  several 
marks  of  not  being  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  whole  of  the  Acta.  Among  these  marks 
we  reckon  the  mention  of  the  three  years,  ch.  xx.  31,  which  does  not  ag^ree  with  the 
reckoning  in  the  Acts,  the  mention  of  teaching  "  from  house  to  house,"  v.  20,  and  of  the 
warning  voices  of  the  prophets,  v.  23.  (Schneckenburger,  indeed,  considers  this  to  be  a 
prolepsis,  and  finds  in  it  a  mark  of  non-originality ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
already  in  the  churches  with  which  Paul  had  stayed,  he  had  received  warnings  of  the 
dangers  that  threatened  him  from  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  Jews,  though  Luke,  who  did 
not  accompany  Paul  everywhere,  has  not  mentioned  this  in  his  brief  narrative).  Besides, 
when  Paul  speaks  of  a  higher  necessity,  by  which  he  felt  compelled  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
"  bound  in  spirit,"  we  may  infer  that  this  journey,  undertaken  for  what  he  considered  the 
work  committed  to  him  by  the  Lord,  had  a  greater  significance  and  importance,  as  appears 
from  the  explanation  we  have  already  given,  but  which  is  not  so  represented  in  the  Actn. 
If  this  address  indicates  that  it  was  delivered  before  delegates  from  various  Asiatic  churches, 
we  may  also  number  this  among  the  marks.  Baur,  indeed,  (p.  181),  finds  the  mark  of  a 
later  period  in  the  circumstance  that  Paul  allowed  only  the  presbyters  to  come  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  diurches ;  but  we  cannot  admit  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  With- 
out anything  of  the  later  hierarchksal  tendency,  they  could  be  so  regarded.    And  sinoe  he 
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recognise  in  this  farewell  address,  in  which  Paul's  heart,  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  love  of  Christ,  expresses  itself  in  so  affecting  a  manner, 
his  fatherly  anxiety  for  the  churches,  whose  overseers  heard  his  warning 
voice  for  the  last  time,  and  whom  he  was  about  to  leave  at  a  time  full  of 
sad  and  dark  foreboding,  when  many  dangers  threatened  pure  Chris- 
tianity. 

He  could  not  foresee  with  certainty  what  consequences  would  result 
from  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  these  depended  on  a  combination  of 
circumstances  too  intricate  for  any  human  sagacity  to  unravel.  But  yet 
he  could  not  be  unaware  of  what  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  Jewish  zealots 
threatened,  and  what  it  might  perpetrate,  under  the  maladministration 
of  the  worthless  Procurator  Felix,  who  combined  the  meanness  of  a  slave 
with  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant  ;*  at  Jerusalem,  too,  where  might  prevjuled 
against  right,  and  assassins  (the  notorious  Sicarii)  acted  as  the  tools  of 
any  party  who  were  base  enough  to  employ  them.  In  the  churches 
which  he  had  visited  on  his  journey  hither,  many  individuals  had  warned 
him  in  inspired  language  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  thereby  confirmed  what  his  own  presentiments,  as  well  as  his 
sagacity,  led  him  to  expect,  similar  to  those  sad  anticipations  which  he 
had  expressed  when  he  was  last  at  Corinth  ;  Rom.  xv.  31. 

oould  not  arrange  for  all  to  come,  was  it  not  most  natural  that  he  should  choose  these, 
especially  since  they  had  to  watch  over  the  whole  of  the  churches  ?  And  that  this  office 
was  assigned  by  Paul  to  the  presbyters  is  evident  fh>m  those  epistles  of  which  the  gcnu- 
ioencss  is  admitted  by  Baur  himself;  from  the  idea  of  "government,"  KvfSepvfjatCf  1  Cor. 
xii.  28;  of  "ruling,"  npolara^uvog^  Rom.  xii.  8;  from  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  xvL  15, 
16,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  those  who  have  to  fill  ecclesiastical  offices ; 
in  which  words  might  be  also  found  from  Baur's  point  of  view,  the  marks  of  a  later  age. 

We  would  not  indeed  attach  equal  weight  to  all  those  marks  appealed  to  in  support 
of  the  originality  of  such  a  farewell  speech ;  yet  taken  collectively,  their  testimony  appears 
to  prove  something.  And  if  Luke  had  before  him  an  earlier  written  draft  of  Paul's  ad- 
dress, containing  the  presentiment  he  expressed  of  his  impending  death,  I  do  not  see  how 
any  one  is  justified  in  maintaining  that  Paul  could  not  have  uttered  it,  in  case  this  antici- 
pation had  not  been  fulfilled.  According  to  truth,  he  must  have  allowed  him  to  speak  as 
he  actually  spoke.  But  it  could  not  be  any  difficulty  to  Luke  or  to  the  persons  for  whom 
the  record  of  those  memorable  occasions  was  in  the  first  place  designed,  if  a  presenUment 
of  Paul's  respecting  his  miponding  fate  was  not  fulfilled  in  its  full  extent  Infallible  fore- 
knowledge of  future  events  was  certainly,  according  to  the  Christian  idea  of  that  age,  not 
among  the  marks  of  a  genuine  apostle,  and  the  contrary  is  rather  implied  in  PauFs  own 
words,  V.  22.  He  speaks  in  a  somewhat  dubious  tone  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him. 
Whoever  might  have  forged,  after  the  event,  an  address  of  Paul's,  would  have  made  him 
speak  in  a  very  different  and  more  decided  tone.  We  do  not  see  how  Baur  can  infer  from 
the  passage  of  Paul's  epistles,  in  which  he  speaks  with  sanguine  hopes  of  the  consequen- 
ces to  be  expected  from  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  that  Paul  oould  not  at  that  time  have 
ao  spoken.  Who  can  calculate  the  alterations  of  feeling  in  a  human  soul  ?  Especiallj 
does  it  make  a  difference  whether  he  wrote  his  epistle  several  months  before,  (and  yet  he 
anticipated  even  then  the  dangers  that  awaited  him,  Rom.  xv.  31,  a  passage  indeed  nol 
admitted  as  genuine  by  Baur,)  or  gave  thia  parting  address  as  he  was  going  to  meet  the 
expected  end  of  his  journey,  after  he  had  received  many  prophetic  warnings. 

*  Of  whom  Tadtus  says :  "  Per  omnem  sssvitiam  ac  libidinem  jua  regiam  servili  in- 
genio  exeroait."    Iliat  v.  9. 
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There  are  especially  two  warnings  and  exhortations  relative  to  the 
future,  which  he  addressed  to  the  overseers  of  the  church,  and  enforced 
"by  the  example  of  his  own  labors  during  three  years'  residence  among 
them.  He  foresaw,  that  false  teachers  from  other  parts  would  insinu- 
ate themselves  into  these  churches,  and  that  even  among  themselves 
such  would  arise  and  gain  many  adherents.***  He  exhorts  them,  there- 
fore, to  watch  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  which  he  had  faithfully?*  pub- 
lished to  them  for  so  long  a  period,  might  be  preserved  in  its  purity.  The 
false  teachers  whom  he  here  pointed  out  were  most  probably  distinct 
from  the  class  of  common  Judaizers ;  for  in  churches  in  which  the  Gen- 
tile Christians,  that  is,  the  Hellenic  element,!  so  predominated  as  in  those 
of  Lesser  Asia,  such  persons  could  not  be  so  dangerous ;  and  particularly 
when  such  false  teachers  were  described  as  proceeding  from  the  bosom 
of  the  church  itself,  it  must  be  presumed  that  these  heretical  tendencies 
must  have  developed  themselves  from  a  mixture  with  Christianity  of  the 
mental  elements  already  existing  in  the  church.  Might  not  Paul's  expe- 
rience during  his  long  stay  in  Lesser  Asia,  have  given  him  occasion  to 
feel  these  anxieties  for  the  future  ?  As  immediately  after  announcing 
the  danger  that  threatened  the  church,  he  reminded  them  that  for  three 
years  he  had  not  ceased,  day  or  night,  to  warn  each  one  among  them 
with  tears,  we  may  infer  that  he  had  at  that  time  cause  thus  to  address 
the  consciences  of  their  overseers,  and  to  warn  them  so  impressively 
against  the  adulteration  of  Christian  truth.  We  here  see  the  first  omens 
indicated  by  the  apostle  of  a  new  conflict  which  awaited  pure  Christian- 
ity, a  point  to  which  we  shall  recur  again  further  on.J  At  the  close 
of  his  address,  Paul  refers  them  to  the  example  of  disinterested  and  self- 
denying  love,  which  he  had  given  them : — he  had  required  of  them 
neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  raiment,  but  as  they  well  knew,  had  provided 
for  his  own  temporal  wants  and  those  of  his  followers  by  the  labor  of 

*  It  is  possible,  that  v.  30  may  refer  to  the  presbyters  personally,  and  the  wonla  may 
be  80  understood  that  the  false  teachers  would  proceed  from  their  own  body ;  but  since 
the  presbyters  appear  as  representatives  of  the  churches,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
reference  so  confined.  It  may  be  properly  taken  in  a  more  general  sense,  that  false  teach- 
ers would  not  only  find  entrance  into  the  churches  from  other  places,  but  also  proceed  from 
among  these  churches  themselves. 

f  Schneckenburgcr,  p.  136,  objects  against  this  remark,  that  in  the  Gkntile-Christian 
Galatian  churches,  Judaizing  false  teachers  could  produce  the  greatest  confusion ;  but  the 
degree  of  Grecian  cultivation  in  Gralatia  and  at  Ephesus  makes  a  difference  here. 

X  As  from  what  is  said  in  the  text  it  is  easily  shown,  that  Paul  must  have  held  such  a 
warning  against  the  propagation  of  new  perversions  of  Christian  truth  to  be  called  for ;  so 
I  can  find  no  ground  whatever  for  Baur's  again  repeated  assertion  that  Paul  could  not 
have  so  spoken.  Paul  knew  well  that^  for  the  protection  of  the  genuine,  there  must  be 
opposition  between  the  genuine  and  the  spurious,  there  must  arise  divisions^  1  Ck>r.  xi. 
19.  When  he  says  that  all  these  troubles,  which  were  already  growing  in  the  germ,  and 
which  had  been  kept  back  through  his  constant  influence  in  the  churches  would  break 
out  after  his  departure,  this  language  is  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  Paul,  and  furnishes 
no  mark  whatever  of  a  confusion  of  times  on  the  part  of  him  who  may  have  ascribed 
these  words  to  Paul 
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his  own  hands.  These  words  are  admirably  suited  to  the  close  of  the 
address.  By  reminding  the  presbyters  of  the  proofe  of  his  disinterested 
love,  and  of  his  zeal  which  shmmed  no  toil  and  no  privation  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  he  gave  still  greater  weight  to  his  exhortations.  The 
d3d  verse  is  closely  connected  with  the  3 1st,  where  he  reminds  them  of 
his  labors  among  them  for  their  souls,  and  in  both  verses  he  holds  out 
his  own  example  for  their  imitation.  He  expresses  this  still  more  clearly 
in  the  words,  "  I  have  showed  you  all  things  (or  in  every  way),  how  that 
80  laboring, ye  ought  to  support  the  weak,*  and  remember  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus :  '  It  is  more  blessed.to  give  than  to  receive.' "  It  con- 
veyed the  exhortation,  that  in  the  discharge  of  their  office  they  should 
avoid  all  appearance  of  selfishness,  that  they  shouM  rather  earn  their 
own  livelihood,  and  give  up  their  claim  to  what  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  the  church  to  which  they  had  consecrated  their  powers.  He . 
unpressed  this  upon  them  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  since  he  does  not 
use  the  express  form  of  exhortation,  but  presents  his  example  for  imita- 
tion under  similar  circumstances.  Paul  indeed  declares  elsewhere,  that 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  as  Christ  himself  had  expressed  it,  were 
entitled  to  receive  their  maintenance  from  the  churches  for  whose  spirit- 
ual welfare  they  labored.  And  it  may  appear  strange  that  he  here  de- 
parts from  this  rule,  and  that  he  should  here  prescribe  to  all  the  presbyters 
what  elsewhere  he  has  represented  as  an  exception  arising  out  of  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  as  something  suited  only  to  his  individual 
position.!  But  there  is  a  difference  between  the  circumstances  of  itiner- 
ant missionaries  and  those  of  the  overseers  of  churches  whose  activity 
at  first  was  not  so  claimed  by  their  pastoral  duties  as  to  prevent  their 
carrying  on  at  the  same  time  their  former  secular  employment  ;|  and  if 
they  thus  labored  with  self-sacrificing  love,  without  any  appearance  of 
Belfishness,  their  authority  and  influence,  which  would  be  required  to 
counteract  the  false  teachers,  would  be  much  increased. 


*  Certainly  the  "  weak,"  uodevelct  in  Acts  zx.  35,  are  not  those  who  needed  help  in 
respect  of  their  bodily  wants ;  in  that  case,  why  should  not  a  more  definite  word  boused? 
Neither  does  the  connexion  suit  such  an  interpretation,  for  Paul  does  not  say  that  he 
labored  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  to  the  poor,  or  that  he  might  support  his  poor  asso- 
ciates in  the  ministry ;  but  that  the  church  might  not  be  obliged  to  contribute,  either  to 
them  or  to  him,  any  thing  for  their  support  And  this  manifestly  in  order  that  everj 
oocasion  might  be  taken  from  the  weak,  who  were  not  sufficiently  established  in  Christian 
principles,  who  would  be  easily  disposed  to  entertain  the  suspicion  of  private  advantage. 
The  use  of  the  word  "  weak"  in  2  Cor.  zL  29,  also  favors  this  interpretation,  and  what  he 
assigns  in  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  as  the  reasons  of  such  conduct  Thus  also 
this  exhortation  stands  in  closer  connexion  with  what  goes  before ;  for  if  the  presbyten 
avoided  all  appearance  of  selfishness,  they  would  have  a  firmer  hold  on  the  general  oonfi- 
denoe^  and  thus,  like  Paul  himself  in  reference  to  the  Judaizers,  could  more  suooessftilly 
oppose  the  fiUse  teachers,  who  endeavored  for  their  own  ends  to  excite  mistmst  of  the 
existing  teachers  and  guides  of  the  diurch. 

f  For  which  reason  Schneckenburger  thinks  it  improbable  that  Paul  should  luive  so 
expressed  himselt 

I  See  pages  84, 149,  163. 
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In  this  whole  address,  as  salted  the  feelings  and  aim  of  onfe  who  was 
probably  taking  a  last  farewell  of  his  spiritual  children,  the  hortatory 
element  is  throughout  predominant ;  if  we  at  the  same  time  suppose  an 
apologetic  element,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it  is  at  all  events  quite  sub- 
ordinate to  the  hortatory.  It  is  very  improbable,  that  when  he  spoke  of 
his  own  disinterestedness,  he  intended  to  repel  the  accusations  of  his  Ju- 
daizing  adversaries ;  for  though  he  was  obliged  to  answer  such  charges 
in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  a  similar  exculpa- 
tion of  himself  was  required  in  all  the  churches.  With  greater  reason 
we  may  find  in  what  he  says  of  the  completeness  of  his  teaching  in  the 
doctrines  of  salvation,  a  reference  to  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing 
opponents,  of  which  we  have  so  often  spoken.  But  even  this  is  very 
doubtful ;  for  in  any  case,  without  an  apologetic  design,  and  simply  to 
excite  the  presbyters  to  fidelity  in  holding  fast  the  pure  doctrine  whidi 
they  had  received,  he  would  of  necessity  remind  them  how  important  he 
had  felt  it  to  keep  back  nothing  from  them  that  was  necessary  for  salva- 
tion, and  that  he  was  free  from  blame  if,  after  all,  they  should  not  faith- 
fully preserve  the  doctrine  made  known  to  them.*** 

Such  an  address  could  not  but  make  a  deep  impression  on  their 
hearts,  of  which  we  have  a  simple  and  striking  description  in  the  Acts 
XX.  36-38. 

When  Paul  arrived  at  Cesaraaa  (Stratonis),  within  two  days' journey 
of  Jerusalem,  he  was  warned  anew  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  him. 
The  members  of  the  church  and  his  companions  united  their  entreaties 
that  he  would  be  careful  of  his  life,  and  not  proceed  any  further.  But 
though  he  was  far  from  the  enthusiastic  zeal  that  panted  for  martyrdom, 
though  he  never  neglected  any  methods  of  Christian  prudence,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  life  for  the  service  of  his  Lord  and  of  the  Church,  yet  as 
he  himself  declared,  he  counted  his  life  as  nothing,  if  required  to  sacri- 
fice  it  in  the  ministry  entrusted  to  him.  However  much  a  heart  so  ten- 
derly susceptible,  so  open  to  all  pure  human  emotions  as  his,  must  have 
been  moved  by  the  tears  of  his  friends,  who  loved  him  as  their  spiritual 
father,  yet  he  suffered  not  his  resolution  to  be  shaken,  but  resisted 
all  these  impressions,  in  order  to  follow  the  call  of  duty ;  he  lefl  all 
events  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  in  which  at  last  his  Christian  brethren 
concurred. 

The  reception  which  Paul  met  with  at  Jerusalem  must  have  been  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  various  materials  of  the  Christian  church,  which 

*  Baar  with  his  fixed  idea  of  a  designed  parallelism  between  Peter  and  Paul,  in  sap 
port  of  which  he  confesses  that  nothing  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  addreea,  will  at 
least  find  in  these  words  a  point  of  connexion  for  it ;  but  certainlj  no  one  who  does  not 
contemplate  everything  in  the  light  of  such  a  fixed  idea  will  find  in  the  words  anj  refer- 
ence to  such  a  parallel.  The  language  of  Baur  is :  '*  It  is  as  if  the  perfect  oandor  exhib- 
ited in  the  apostolic  ministrations,  and  which  the  Jewish  Christians  would  make  oon- 
spicuous  in  their  Peter,  in  order  to  defend  him  against  the  reproach  of  daplidtj,  GaL  ii 
13,  must  also  be  daimed  for  the  apostle-  PauL** 
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at  that  place  was  mixed  with  Jews.  We  must  here  suppose  the  transi- 
tion from  Judaism  to  Christianity  in  manifold  gradations,  though  all 
the  memhers,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  differences  on  other  points, 
were  bound  to  one  another  by  the  common  faith  that  Jesus  was  the  Mes- 
siah. The  most  important  point  of  difference,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
lasted  to  later  times,*  was  this, — those  who,  along  with  their  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  still  held  fast  to  the  Jewish  views,  but  at  the  same 
time  acknowledged  the  free  development  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen,  on  whose  privileges  they  imposed  no  restraints ;  on  the  other 
side  were  those  who  were  never  disposed  to  consider  the  uncircumcised 
who  did  not  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  as  equal  partakers  with  themselves 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  this  when  we 
recollect  that  the  number  of  believing  Jews  is  reckoned  in  Acts  xxi.  20 
as  amounting  to  many  myriads,f  though  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
exact  enumeration,  and  those  who  came  up  to  the  feast  from  other  parts 
must  be  taken  into  account.  But  we  cannot  venture  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence from  the  small  number  of  Christians  among  the  Jews|  in  the  third 
century,  respecting  the  relative  proportions  at  this  period.§  The  power- 
ful impression  of  Christ^s  appearance  continued  to  operate  on  many ;  and 
whatever  among  the  body  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  faith  in  him,  the 
contrariety  that  was  consciously  felt  between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  their 
carnal  views  now  vanished,  since  they  could  depict  a  Messiah  according 
to  their  mind,  in  him  whose  personal  image  no  longer  stood  before  their 
eyes;  and  what  they  had  been  wont  to  expect  from  the  Messiah,  they  trans- 
ferred to  Christ,  whose  speedy  return  they  anticipated  to  found  his  king- 
dom in  the  world.  Among  many  of  this  class  nothing  was  to  be  found 
peculiarly  Christian,  and  they  distinguished  themselves  from  other  Jews 
only  by  acknowledging  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Hence,  the  spiritual 
superiors  of  the  people  gave  themselves  no  further  concern  about  such  a 
Christianity,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  undisturbed.  But  it  was  quite 
natural  that  such  people,  when  their  Messianic  expectations  were  not 
folfilled,  should  apostatize  altogether  from  the  faith. 

Those  who  were  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 

•  See  Jofltin.  Dial  c.  Tryph.  £  2G6,  66,  ed.  Oolon.  1686. 

f  If  the  author  of  the  Acta  was  desirous  of  remoying  the  distinction  between  Jewish 
Ohristians  and  Gentile  Christians,  it  certainly  was  not  to  his  purpose  to  put  the  former  of 
these  nearer  to  the  Jews  themselves.  And  an  author  of  a  later  day,  when  the  number  of 
Christians  among  the  Jews  was  very  much  diminished,  would  hardly  have  had  occasion  to 
make  so  many  of  them. 

X  Origen  says,  T.  L  in  Joann.  §  2,  that  the  number  of  believing  Jews  in  the  whols 
world  did  not  amount  to  so  many  as  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 

§  Hegesippus  also  says  in  Eusebius  ii.  23,  TlnX^uv  tial  tuv  dpxovruv  wuTrevopruv  i% 
OopvPo^  TUV  ^lovSaiuv  koI  ypnfAfiariuv  koI  ^apiaanjv  Aeyovrcjv,  6ti  Kivdwevei  fraf  6  Xabi 
^tjaoHv  rdv  Xpiarbv  irpoadoK^v.  (Many  of  the  rulers,  also^  having  believed,  there  was  an 
uproar  of  the  Jews,  of  both  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  said  there  was  danger  that  all  thf 
peoi^e  would  expect  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.) 
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pel,  the  more  enlightened  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  received  Pani 
with  Christian  brotherly  love.* 

The  next  day  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  with  his  companions 
visited  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  at  whose  house  the  presbyters  of 
the  church  were  assembled.  They  listened  with  great  interest  to  his 
account  of  the  effects  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  But  James 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a  great  number  of  Jews  who  be- 
lieved on  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  were  yet  zealous  and  strict  observers 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  were  prejudiced  against  him ;  for  those  Judaizers, 
who  everywhere  sought  to  injure  Paul's  ministry,  had  circulated  in  Jeru- 
salem the  charge  against  him,  that,  not  content  with  releasing  the  be- 
lieving Gentiles  from  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  had  required 
of  the  Jews  who  lived  among  them  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  and 
not  to  observe  the  law.  This  charge,  so  brought  forward,  was  certainly 
iabe ;  for  Paul  combated  the  outward  observances  of  Judaism  only  so 
far  as  the  justification  and  sanctification  of  men  were  made  to  depend 
upon  them.  It  was  his  principle,  that  no  one  should  relinquish  the  earthly 
national  and  civil  relations  in  which  he  stood  at  his  conversion,  unless 
for  important  reasons;  and  on  this  principle  he  allowed  the  Jews  to 
retain  their  peculiarities,  among  which  was  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law;  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  But  it  could  not  fail  to  happen,  that  those  who 
entered  into  the  Pauline  ideas  of  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel, 
and  were  thereby  freed  from  scrupulosity  in  the  observance  of  the  for- 
mer, were  led  into  a  freer  line  of  conduct  in  this  respect,  and  some  might 
go  further  than  Paul  wished  in  the  indulgence  of  their  inclinations. 
Such  instances  as  these  might  have  given  occasion  to  the  charge  that  he 
had  seduced  the  Jewish  Corinthians  to  release  themselves  from  the  law. 
It  is  indeed  true,f  that  when  once  this  was  generally  acknowledged,  that 
circumcision  was  of  no  avail  for  obtaining  a  part  in  God's  kingdom,  it 
would  sooner  or  later  fall  into  disuse.  But  in  that  principle  all  the  apos- 
tles agreed,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  said  above,  even  had  we  made 
no  use  at  all  of  the  accounts  in  the  Acts.  According  to  the  principle  in 
which  both  parties  were  unanimous,  the  two  different  forms  of  the  church 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles  springing  from  natural  and  national  distinc- 
tions as  well  as  from  the  process  of  historical  development,  existed  for 
some  time  side  by  side.  As  the  apostles  among  the  Jews  acknowledged 
the  free  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles,  and  allowed  the 

*  In  reference,  also,  to  this  part  of  the  histoiy,  we  most  maintain  the  same  yiew  which 
has  hitherto  approved  itself  to  us  in  making* use  of  the  Acts;  namely,  that  the  difficulties 
it  presents  in  attempting  to  obtain  an  historical  representation  from  it,  do  not  proceed  fix>m 
any  designed  object  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  on  the  contrary,  from  the  want  of  prag- 
matism, (t.  t.  a  clear  exhibition  of  causes  and  consequences,)  the  rude  collocation  of  facti^ 
80  that  the  narrator  never  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  other  persons,  to  answer  ques- 
tions which  must  occur  to  them  in  order  to  explain  the  connexion  of  the  facta.  Hence  we 
are  obliged  to  supply  many  things  by  historical  combination  before  we  can  obtain  an  intel* 
ligible  history.  t  ^^  which  Baor  gives  prominenoe. 
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ohorohes  founded  among,  them  to  be  formed  in  their  own  way  without 
interference  of  theirs,*  so  Paul  also  allowed  the  church  among  the  Jews 
to  develop  itself  freely  in  their  way.  In  the  natural  historical  process  of 
development  no  violent  encroachments  were  made  on  either  side.  And 
why  could  not  both  peculiar  ecclesiastical  forms  exist  together  for  a 
length  of  time,  though  the  distinction  must  be  obliterated  by  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  church  ? 

Without  departing  from  the  principles  of  strict  truthfulness,  Paul 
could  repel  those  charges  to  which  we  have  referred,  for  he  waa  very 
&r  from  wishing  to  anticipate  in  an  arbitrary  manner  the  historical  de- 
velopment ;  it  was  with  him  an  avowed  principle  that  every  man  should 
abide  in  those  relations  which  belonged  to  him  when  the  call  of  Chris- 
tinnity  reached  him,  and  no  one  should  wilfully  renounce  them.  He  was 
£Eir  from  that  hatred  against  Judaism,  and  the  ancient  theocratic  people, 
of  which  his  violent  opponents  accused  him.  On  the  principles  which 
he  avowed  in  his  epistles,  according  to  which,  to  the  Jews  he  beoame  a 
Jew,  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile,  and  weak  to  the  weak,  he  declared  him- 
self equally  ready  to  do  what  James  proposed,!  to  refute  that  charge  by 
an  overt  act,  by  taking  part  in  the  Jewish  cultus  in  a  mode  which  was 
highly  esteemed  by  pious  Jews.|  He  joined  himself  to  four  members 
of  the  church,  who  had  undertaken  a  Nazarite^s  vow  for  seven  days. 
He  submitted  to  the  same  restraints,  and  informed  the  priests  that  he 
would  be  answerable  for  the  expense  of  the  offerings  that  were  to  be 
presented  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  purification.§    But  though  he 

*  Ireoffius  iiu  12,  15,  presents  this  point  of  view  well :  Hi  autem  qui  ciroa  Jaoobmn 
apostoli  gentibus  quidem  libere  agere  permittebant,  oonoedentes  nos  Spiritui  Del  Ip« 
vero  eundem  scion  tea  Deum  peraeverabant  in  priatinis  observationibus.  (But  those  apos- 
tles who  followed  James,  allowed  the  Gentiles  to  act  foeely,  giving  us  up  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Yet  they  themselves,  knowing  the  same  God,  continued  in  their  former  observances). 
He  adds  the  followiug  words,  whioh  in  respect  to  freedom  of  historical  apprehension  are 
noteworthy :  ita  ut  et  Petrus  quoque,  timens  ne  oulparetur  ab  ipsis,  ante  manducans  cum 
gentibus,  cum  tamen  advenissent  quidam  ab  Jacobo,  separavit  se  et  non  manducavit  cam 
els.  (So  that  even  Peter  also,  who  had  previously  eaten  with  Gentiles,  when  certain  ones 
came  from  James,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  blamed  by  them,  separated  himself  flpom  the 
Gentiles  and  would  not  eat  with  them.) 

f  We  must  not  interpret  too  rigidly  the  words  of  James  when  he  desires  Paol  (Acis 
xzi.  24)  by  that  act  to  prove  that  he  also  lived  in  the  observance  of  the  law ;  we  obtain 
their  correct  meaning  by  contrasting  them  with  the  charge  made  by  the  Jews.  The  view, 
accordiug  to  which  Paul  to  'Uhose  without  law,"  dvo/<o«,  became  "one  without  law," 
dvo/zof,  was  indeed  different  from  that  of  James,  and  we  know  not  whether  James  and 
Paul  referred  particularly  to  the  special  diflbrence  existing  between  themselves.  There 
are  many  differences  on  which  it  is  better  to  be  silent  than  to. express  our  opinion. 

X  Joeephua^  Archseol  xiiL  6,  §  1. 

§  The  common  supposition  that  Paul  joined  himself  to  these  Nazarenes,  when  they 
bad  yet  seven  days,  Acts  xxl  27,  to  continue  their  abstinence  for  the  discharge  of  their 
TOW,  and  that  during  this  time  he  kept  the  vow  with  them,  is  at  variance  with  the  mention 
of  twelve  days,  Acts  xxiv.  11,  for  in  that  oase  there  must  have  been  seventeen  days.  It 
is  indeed  in  itself  possible,  that  Paul  did  not  reckon  in  the  five  days  which  he  spent  in 
confinement  at  CaBtaroa,  since  they  signified  nothing  for  his  otjeot ;  bat  this  is  not  im] 
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might  have  satisfied  by  this  means  the  minds  of  the  better  disposed 
among  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  inveterate  zealots  among  the  Jews 
were  not  at  all  conciliated.*  .  On  the  contrary,  they  were  only  the  more 
incensed,  that  the  man  who,  as  they  said,  had  everywhere  taught  the 
Grentiles  to  blaspheme  the  people  of  God,  the  law,  and  the  temple,  had 
ventured  to  take  a  part  in  the  Jewish  religious  service.  They  had  seen 
a  Gentile  Christian,  Trophimus,  in  company  with  him,  and  hence  the 
fanatics  concluded  that  he  had  taken  a  Gentile  with  him  into  the  temple 
and  defiled  it.  A  violent  tumult  instantly  arose,  and  Paul  was  rescued 
from  the  enraged  multitude  only  by  means  of  the  Roman  tribune,  who 
.  hastened  to  the  spot  with  a  band  of  soldiers  from  the  Arx  Antania 
situated  over  against  the  temple,  the  quarters  of  the  Roman  garrison. 

Paul  was  on  the  point  of  being  scourged,  (a  conmion  mode  of  torture 
among  the  Romans,)  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  confession  respecting 
the  cause  of  this  tumult,  but  by  declaring  himself  a  Roman  citizen  he  was 
saved  from  this  ignominy.  The  tribune  now  endeavored  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  that  he  might  send  Paul  to  appear  before  the  San- 
hedrim. The  manner  in  which  the  apostle  conducted  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion, shows  him  to  have  been  the  man  who  knew  how  to  control  the 
agitation  of  his  feelings  by  a  sober  judgment,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
circumstances  with  Christian  prudence,  without  any  compromise  of  truth. 
When  he  was  suddenly  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  righteous  indig- 
nation to  speak  with  greater  warmth  than  he  intended,  he  was  able  to 
recover  the  mastery  of  his  feelings,  and  to  act  in  a  manner  becoming  his 
vocation.  In  a  moment  of  excitement  at  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
high  priest  Ananias,  while  thinking  only  of  the  person  and  losing  sight 
of  the  office  whose  duties  had  been  violated,  he  had  used  intemperate 
expressions  though  containing  truth  ;f  but  on  being  informed  that  it  was 
the  high  priest  whom  he  had  so  addressed,  he  at  once  corrected  himself 

in  what  he  has  said.  There  remains,  therefore,  nothing  else  bat  to  assume,  that  the  seven 
days  denote  a  definite  number  of  days,  to  which  at  that  time  the  Nazarites'  vow  used  to 
extend,  and  that  Paul  had  joined  the  Nazarites  on  one  of  the  last  of  these  dajrs.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  section  of  the  Mishnah  on  the  Nazarites'  vow,  the  number  of 
thirty  days  is  mentioned  as  the  fixed  term  for  this  oath.  As  to  the  seven  days  mentioned 
in  Numbers  tL,  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  present  case ;  for  they  refer  to  the  case  of  a 
person  who,  during  the  time  of  his  vow,  has  defiled  himself)  and  who,  after  the  interval 
of  seren  days'  purification,  begins  his  vow  afi^esh. 

*  I  find  no  reason  for  assuming  with  Baur,  that  the  machinations  against  Paul  pro- 
ceeded chiefly  from  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  charge  the  author  of  the  Acts  with  falsi- 
fying a  matter  of  &ct  But  I  consider  it  possible  that,  among  the  great  multitude  of  Jew- 
Christians,  some  might  be  found  to  whom  their  Judaism  was  more  important  than  the 
little  Christianity  they  possessed,  and  that  such  persons  would  make  common  cause  with 
the  Jewish  zealots  against  Paul. 

f  The  manner  in  which  Paul  here  comes  before  us  in  the  Acts,  corresponds  most 
exactly  to  his  character,  as  we  learn  it  from  his  epistles,  combining  a  warmth  of  tempera- 
ment with  a  wisdom  which  knew  how  to  tarn  erery  circumstance  to  the  best  account.  A 
later  writer,  attempting  to  fiibricate  a  story,  would  not  hare  represented  Panl  as  speaking 
in  the  way  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiii.  S. 
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and  said,  he  had  not  considered  that  it  was  the  high  priest,  to  whom 
reverence  certainly  was  due  according  to  the  law.*  In  order  to  secure 
the  voice  of  the  majority  among  his  judges,  he  availed  himself  of  that 
meansf  for  the  victory  of  truth,  which  has  been  often  used  against  it — 
the  divide  et  impcra  in  a  good  sense ;  he  enlisted  on  his  side  the  bias  for 
that  truth  by  the  acknowledgment  of  which  the  greater  number  of  his 
judges  really  approached  nearer  to  him,  than  the  few  who  denied  it,  in 
order  to  produce  a  division  in  the  assembly.  He  could  say  with  truth, 
that  he  was  brought  to  trial  because  he  had  testified  of  the  hope  of  Israel, 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  for  he  had  preached  Jesus  as  the  person- 
age by  whom  this  hope  was  fulfilled.  These  words  had  the  effect  of 
uniting  the  Pharisees  present  in  his  favor,  and  of  involving  them  in  a 
warm  debate  with  the  Sadducees,  to  whom  the  high  priest  himself 
belonged.^    The  former  could  find  no  fault  in  him.     If  he  had  said  that 

♦  We  need  not  bo  perplexed  with  the  "I  wist  not,"  rfdeiv  ovk  in  Acta  xxlil  6.  The 
very  turn  of  the  expression  shows  us  that  Paul  in  liia  momentary  embarrassment,  and 
regretting  his  intemperate  language,  only  sought  to  apologise,  and  the  words,  as  the  by- 
Btanders  would  be  aware,  are  not  to  be  taken  too  stringently. 

f  Everything  here  is  exactly  to  the  life.  To  fabricate  this  would  require  a  talent  lor 
description  different  from  what  the  author  of  the  Acts  possessed.  Paul  might  have  bad 
in  his  thoughts  another  line  of  defence ;  but  after  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carriod 
away  by  his  warmth,  and  had  returned  from  the  digression,  he  chose  this  prudential 
method  in  order  to  give  a  favorable  turn  to  his  cause. 

X  Baur  thinks  that  this  representation  of  the  transaction  as  we  take  it  from  the  Acd^ 
must  be  regarded  as  unhistorical  throughout  It  is  an  entire  distortion  of  the  question  in 
dispute  which  Paul  here  allows  himself)  and  inconsistent  with  his  love  of  truth ;  and  the 
dispute  thus  called  forth  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  is  something  altogether 
improbable.  ."Parties  who  differed  from  one  another  on  such  essential  points,  but  who 
nevertheless  so  frequently  met  in  society,  and  were  united  in  the  same  official  body,  most 
have  so  long  exhausted  themselves  respecting  their  points  of  difference,  that  it  was  im- 
possible they  could,  on  every  occasion,  make  them  afresh  the  subjects  of  the  most  violent 
dispute,  least  of  all  in  such  a  case,  in  which,  as  in  the  one  before  us,  the  easily  delected 
■tratagem  of  an  opponent  would  bo  made  use  of  in  the  dispute  to  his  own  advantage;** 
As  to  the  first  point,  I  do  not  see  why  Paul,  sotting  out  from  his  oym  subjective  train  of 
thought,  could  not  bring  forward  that  side  of  the  controversy  from  which  his  own  canae 
must  appear  in  a  favorable  light  to  a  majority  of  his  judges,  while  he  kept  in  the  back- 
ground the  other  poinls  in  disputa  It  was  not  a  false  connexion,  but  one  perfectly  oor* 
responding  to  the  truth  according  to  his  convictions.  Ever  since  he  had  testified  amoQg 
the  Gentiles  of  Jesus  the  Risen  One  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Gospel,  he  had  been 
the  object  of  the  most  violent  attacks  of  the  Jews.  This  faith  involved  everything  else 
that  belonged  to  this  controversy.  Whether  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life 
would  be  fulfilled,  depended  on  the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  whether 
he  had  really  risen.  Paul  was  conscious  that  he  testified  of  the  reality  of  all  the  hopes 
of  the  pious  under  the  Old  Covenant^  and  that  he  was  a  truly  orthodox  Jew.  This  he 
asserted  with  unwavering  conviction.  This  was  a  line  of  conduct  by  which  he  occupied 
the  position  of  his  opponents,  and  obliged  them  to  acknowledge  what  he  maintained  to  be 
tnie-^  method  which  perfectly  suited  Paulas  rhetoric  and  dialectic. 

As  to  Uie  second  point,  we  know  indeed  that  the  Sadducees  gladly  retired  from  pnblio 
offices,  and  whenever  they  occupied  them,  felt  obliged,  from  regard  to  popular  opinion,  to 
aooomm9date  themselves  to  the  maxims  of  the  Pharisees.    (Ilfjoaj^upovffi  ol^  6  ^apiaaiac 
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the  spirit  of  a  deceased  person  or  that  an  angel  had  appeared  to  him 
(the  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus) — whatever  he  might  mean  by  this, 
and  whether  what  he  averred  were  true  or  not,  they  did  not  pretend  to 
determine,  nor  trouble  themselves  about  it — at  all  events,  they  could 
not  criminate  him  on  this  account.***  The  tribune  of  the  Roman  cohort 
at  last  saw  himself  obliged,  by  the  plots  of  Paul's  enemies  against  his 
life,  to  send  him  under  an  escort  to  the  metropolis  of  the  province, 
CsBsarea,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  affair  to  the  Procurator  Felix,  who 
resided  there. 

The  accusation  which  the  Sanhedrim  was  allowed  to  bring  by  counsel 
against  him,  was  the  only  one  which,  according  to  the  privileges  secured 
to  the  Jews  by  the  Roman  laws,  could  with  any  show  of  reason  be  made, 
namely,  that  he  everywhere  disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
privileges,  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  cultus, — that  he  excited  dis- 
turbances and  divisions  among  them,  and  that  at  last  he  had  dared  to 
desecrate  the  temple.  The  tribune  was  accused  of  preventing  the  Jews 
from  judging  Paul  according  to  the  privileges  secured  to  them  by  law. 
Felix,  who  was  not  disposed  to  meddle  with  the  internal  disputes  of  the 
Jews,  perceived  no  fault  in  the  accused,  and  hence  must  at  once  have  set 
him  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  hoped,  as  it  was  his  constant  practice  to 
make  justice  venal,  to  obtain  money  from  him ;  but  as  Paul  was  not 
willing  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  such  an  unlawful  method,  which  would 
cast  suspicion  both  on  himself  and  his  cause,  Felix,  in  order  to  gain  favor 
with  the  Jews  on  leaving  them,  to  whom  he  had  been  sufficiently  obnox- 
ious, lefl  him  in  confinement,  and  thus  he  remained  for  two  years  till  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Procurator,  M.  Porcius  Festus.f 

Xiyeij  c'tti  rb  fi^  aXku^  dvEKTodc  ytiiadai  role  irXifdeoiv.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xviii.  c.  1,  §  4.) 
But  tho  warmth  of  party  feeling  could  easily  gain  the  ascendancy  over  cold-blooded 
politicfl,  and  the  forcibly  restrained  spite  between  the  two  parties  woold  readily  break  out 
again  on  many  occasions.  It  might  very  possibly  happen  that,  owing  to  the  quite  tumul- 
tunry  manner  in  which  matters  had  been  carried  on  against  Paul,  the  leaders  of  the  people 
had  not  yet  learned  what  was  the  corpus  delicti  in  his  case ;  and  since  the  Pharisees  had 
always  heard  him  assert  that  Jesus  the  Risen  One  had  appeared  to  him,  they  fixed  their 
attention  on  that  one  point,  because  their  controversy  with  the  Sadduoees,  which  to  them 
waa  far  more  important,  became  the  subject  of  discussion. 

*  The  words  "let  us  not  fight  against  God,"  fifj  deo/iaxOfievj  Acts  xxiiL  9,  are  cer- 
tainly a  gloss,  and  a  gloss  at  variance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  passage,  for  this  was 
certainly  more  than  the  Pharisees  could  be  willing  to  say  from  their  point  of  view. 

f  If  the  precise  time  at  which  Felix  was  recalled,  and  Festus  received  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  could  be  exactly  determined,  we  should  have  an  important  chrono- 
logical mark;  but  this  period  cannot  be  so  exactly  determined.  The  chronological  data 
on  which  we  here  proceed,  are  the  following.  When  Felix  laid  down  the  procuratorship, 
he  was  accused  at  Rome,  as  Josephus  (Archcdol  xx.  8,  §  9)  relates,  by  the  Jews,  on 
acconnt  of  the  oppressions  he  had  practised,  and  would  have  been  punished  if  he  had  not 
been  delivered  by  the  intercession  of  his  brother  Pallas,  who  just  at  that  time  had  much 
influence  with  the  emperor.  But  Pallas  was  poisoned  by  Nero  in  the  year  62,  see  Tacit. 
AnnaL  xiv.  65.  This  enables  us  to  fix  the  extreme  terminus  ad  quemot  the  recall  of  Felix. 
Bat  according  to  the  narrative  of  Tacitus^  Pallaa  had  long  before  lost  his  influenoe^ 
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Paul  had  for  a  long  time  previous  to  this  event  entertained  the  thought 
of  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  But  it  was  now 
uncertain  whether  he  would  ever  attain  the  fulfilment  of  this  inward  call ; 
but  on  the  night  after  he  had  borne  testimony  to  his  faith  before  the 
assembled  Sanhedrim,  the  Lord  imparted  the  assurance  to  him  hj  a 
vision,  that  as  he  had  been  his  witness  in  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  world, 
he  should  also  be  the  same  in  that  of  the  Gentile  world.  It  was  thie 
which  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution,  when  the  procurator  was  about  to 
sacrifice  him  to  the  wishes  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  of  seeking  deliver- 
ance by  an  appeal  to  the  emperor.  The  arrival  at  Csesarea  of  the  young 
King  Agrippa  IL,  as  a  person  acquainted  with  the  Jews  and  their  religion, 
was  acceptable  to  Festus,  since  he  hoped  that  by  admitting  Paul  to  an  ex- 
amination in  his  presence,  he  could  learn  something  more  decisive  in  this 
affjiir,  which  might  be  communicated  in  his  report  to  Rome.  Paul  ap- 
peared before  so  numerous  and  august  an  assembly,  before  the  Roman 
procurator  and  the  Jewish  king,  with  exultation  at  the  thought  of  being 
able  to  testify  of  what  filled  his  heart  before  such  an  audience.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  especially  to  King  Agrippa,  in  whom,  through  their  com- 
mon acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  faith,  he  could  hope  to  find  more 
points  of  connexion  than  in  a  heathen  magistrate.  He  narrated  how  he 
had  been  educated  in  zealous  attachment  to  Pharisaic  principles,  and 
from  a  violent  persecutor  had,  by  a  call  from  the  Lord  himself,  become  a 
devoted  preacher  of  the  gospel, — that  in  obeying  this  call  up  to  that  time 

{AnnaL  xiii.  14.)  At  the  beginniDg  of  bis  reign,  Nero  had  remoYed  Pallas  from  the  otBo» 
he  held  under  Claudius,  and  treated  him  with  displeasure.  And  shice  Jofiephus  says  thai 
when  Pallas  interceded  for  his  brother  F^lix  he  stood  in  favor  with  the  emperor,  it  follows^ 
that  the  recall  of  Felix  must  have  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign,  which  can 
bj  no  means  be  admitted.  What  Josephus  says  in  the  history  of  his  life,  of  his  own 
journey  to  Rome  in  his  six-and-twentieth  year,  gives  no  sure  foundation  for  determining 
the  time  when  Felix  laid  down  his  office.  Schrader  thinks  indeed,  that  he  can  find  a 
decisive  chronological  mark  in  this,  that  something  which  Joaephos  puts  in  oonnexioii 
with  the  entrance  of  Festus  into  office,  was  decided  by  the  influence  of  PoppsMs  already 
married  to  Nero,  {JaaepK  Archaol  xx.  8,  g  1) ;  for  it  would  follow  that  ainoe  Nero^ 
according  to  Tacitus,  married  Poppaea  in  62,  Feetus  must  have  entered  on  his  goverDmeot 
about  this  time.  But  the  words  of  Josephus,  xiv.  60,  '*  about  this  time"  Kard  rdv  tcaipbiv 
TovToVf  cannot  avail  for  exactly  determining  the  time ;  Poppsea,  long  before  her  marriage 
to  Nero,  had  great  influence  over  him,  as  appears  from  the  words  of  Tacitus,  AnnaL  xir. 
60 :  "  Ea  diri  pellex  et  adulteri  Neronis,  mox  mariti  potens^"  (She,  a  mistress  of  the  de> 
testable  and  adulterous  Nero,  afterwards  influential  with  him  as  her  husband,)  ^and  may 
have  already  at  an  earlier  day  accomplished  much  by  interceding  with  the  emperor.  We 
need  not  attach  much  weight  to  the  circumstance  that  Josephus  calls  her  at  that  time 
the  wife  of  Nero.  But  in  all  thii^much  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  chronology  of  eveoti^ 
and  the  supposition  that  Felix  laid  down  his  office  in  the  year  62,  and  therefore  thafc 
PauVs  confinement  took  place  in  60,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  proved.  We  may  thsie- 
ibre  safely  place  it  some  years  earlier.  If  Paul  waa  set  at  liberty  fix>m  his  confinement  al 
Rome,  we  must  necessarily  admit  the  earlier  date ;  for  if  his  confinement  at  Rome  had 
been  contemporaneous  with  the  great  conflagration,  he  would  certainly  have  fiiUen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  fury  then  excited  against  the  CbristiansL 
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he  had  testified  before  Jews  and  Gentiles,  great  and  small,  but  had  pub- 
lished nothing  else  than  what  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  foretold ; 
why  then  do  yoa  doubt  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer,  that  he  should 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  by  the  assurance  of  an  everlasting  divine  life 
diffuse  light  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  ?  This  he  might  presume  was 
admitted  by  the  king  as  an  acknowledged  article  of  faith,  but  it  must 
appear  utterly  strange  to  the  Romans ;  strange  also  must  the  religious 
inspiration  with  which  Paul  uttered  all  this  appear  to  the  cold-hearted 
Roman  statesman.  He  could  see  nothing  in  it  but  fanatical  delusion. 
^  Too  much  Jewish  learning,"  he  exclaimed,  "  hath  made  thee  mad." 
But  with  calm  confidence  Paul  replied,  '*  I  am  not  mad,  but  speak  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness!"  and,  turning  to  Agrippa,  he  called  upon 
him  as  a  witness,  since  he  well  knew  that  these  things  were  not  done  in 
any  comer  of  the  earth,  in  secret,  but  publicly  at  Jerusalem.  And  with 
a  firm  conviction,  that,  in  all  he  had  testified,  the  promises  of  the  pro- 
phets were  fulfilled,  he  said  to  the  king,  ''  Believest  thou  the  prophets  ? 
I  know  that  thou  believest !"  Agrippa,  offended  by  Paul's  confidence, 
answered,  ^^  Truly  in  a  short  time^  thou  wilt  make  me  a  Christian." 
Paul,  with  his  fetters  on  his  arm,  conscious  of  possessing  more  than  all 
the  glory  of  the  world,  uttered  the  noble  words,  "  Yes,  I  pray  God  that 
sooner  or  later,  he  may  make  not  only  thee,  O  king,  but  all  who  hear  me 
to-day,  what  I  now  am,  except  these  bonds  I" 

As  the  king  and  the  procurator  after  this  examination  could  not  find 
Paul  guilty  of  any  offence  punishable  by  the  laws,  the  procurator  would 
probably  have  set  him  at  liberty,  if  afler  his  appeal  to  Caesar  it  had  not 
been  necessary  for  the  matter  to  take  its  legal  course ;  yet  the  report 
{dogium)  with  which  he  would  be  sent  to  Rome,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  in  his  favor.  The  centurion  to  whom  he  was  committed,  with  other 
prisoners  that  were  to  be  taken  to  Rome^  certainly  corroborated  the  im- 
pression of  this  favorable  report  by  the  account  he  gave  of  Paul's  con- 
duct during  his  long  and  dangerous  voyage.  Hence  he  met  at  Rome 
with  more  indulgent  treatment  than  the  other  prisoners :  he  was  allowed 
to  hire  a  private  dwelling  in  which  only  one  soldier  attended  him  as  a 
gnard,  to  whom  he  was  fastened  by  a  chain  on  the  arm  (the  usual  mode 
of  the  custodia  militaris)^  and  could  without  restraint  receive  visits,  and 
write  letters. 


*  I  understand  the  words  h  dXiytft  (Acts  xxvl  28)  in  the  only  sense  which  they  can 
have  according  to  the  usua  loqvendi  and  Paul's  answer.  The  interpretation  adopted  by 
Meyer  "with  little,"  is  indeed  possible,  but  appears  to  me  not  so  natural.  If  the  read- 
ing of  the  Cod.  Alex,  and  of  the  Yulgate,  which  Lachmann  approves,  h  ^ue/'tX^,  be 
a^>pted  in  Paul's  answer,  the  words  of  Ag^ppa  must  be  thus  explained:  With  few 
(which  v/ill  not  cost  you  much  brouble)  you  think  of  making  me  a  Christian, — 
the  answer  of  Paul  will  be:  Whether  with  great  or  with  little — for  many  or  few 
FMSons,  I  pray  God,  Ac.  But  T  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  receive  as  correct  this  read- 
ing, which  may  be  explained  as  a  glees,  and  is  not  supported  by  veiy  preponderating 
sotfaoritiea. 
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As  he  had  cause  to  fear  that  the  Jews  dwelling  at  Rome  had  received 
from  Jerusalem  a  report  inimical  to  his  character,  and  regarded  him  as  an 
accuser  of  his  people,  he  endeavored  speedily  to  remove  this  unfavorable 
impression.  Accordingly,  three  days  after  his  arrival,  he  invited  the 
principal  persons  among  them  to  visit  him.  It  proved  that  no  report  to 
Paul's  prejudice  had  yet  reached  them,  if  it  be  allowed  that  they  spoke 
the  truth.  It  also  appeared  from  the  statements  of  these  respectable 
Jews,  that  they  had  heard  httle  or  nothing  of  the  Christian  church  which 
existed  in  the  same  city  with  themselves.  Nor  is  this  inconceivable,  if 
we  only  consider  the  immense  size  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  vast  con- 
fluence of  human  beings  it  contained,  and  if  to  this  we  add,  that  the  main 
body  of  that  church  consisted  of  Gentiles,  and  that  these  wealthy  Jews 
busied  themselves  far  more  about  other  objects  than  about  the  concenis 
of  religion.  Yet  it  by  no  means  appears  from  the  statements  of  the  Jews 
that  they  had  scarcely  heard  of  a  Christian  church  existing  at  Rome,  but 
only  that  they  had  not  taken  any  pains  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  its  existence.  They  knew  indeed  that  this  new  sect  met  everywhere 
with  opponents,  and  hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  had  heard  of 
the  controversies  which  had  been  carried  on  at  Rome  about  it,  for  the 
"everywhere"  {navTaxov)y  in  Acts  xxviii.  22,  certainly  does  not  exclude 
a  reference  to  what  was  going  on  at  Rome  itself,  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  only  the  substance  of  what  the  Jews  said  is  handed  down  to  us.* 
As  they  heard  much  of  the  opposition  excited  against  this  new  sect,  but 
nothing  precise  respecting  its  doctrines,  they  were  well  pleased  that 
Paul  proposed  to  give  them  an  address  on  the  subject.  But  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  Paul's  preaching  found  more  acceptance  with  the 
Gentiles  than  with  the  Jews.f 

*  I  cannot  find  any  foundation  for^tfae  contradiction  which  Dr.  Baur  thinks  he  has 
detected  between  this  narration  in  tho  Act-i,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  church  at  Borne 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  requires  us  to  suppose. 

f  The  position  developed  and  advocated  with  equal  acuteness  and  learning  bj  H* 
Bdttger  in  the  second  part  of  his  Beitrdge  zwr  hisUmsch-kritischen  EirUeihmg  in  die  pauU' 
nischen  Brie/e,  GoUingen,  1837, — that  Paul  was  a  prisoner  only  for  the  first  three  or  fire 
days  afler  his  arrival  in  Rome,  tliat  he  then  obtained  his  freedom,  and  lived  for  two  jesxn 
hi  a  hired  house,  quite  at  liberty; — this  position,  if  it  were  true,  would  cast  a  new  light 
on  Paul's  history  during  this  period;  for  it  would  then  appear  that  all  those  Epistles, 
which  evidently  were  written  during  some  one  imprisonment,  could  not  have  been  written 
at  Rome  or  during  his  first  confinement  there.  But  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  is  directly 
opposed  to  this,  supposition.  I  cannot  understand  Acts  xxviii.  16,  otherwise  than  that 
permission  was  then  grunted  to  Paul  to  reside  in  a  private  house,  the  same  which  b  de- 
signated in  Y.  23,  "his  lodging,"  ^evla,  and  in  v.  30,  as  ''his  own  hired  house,**  tv  I6u^ 
luadtifjtaTi,  It  cannot  be  imagined,  that  i^  after  three  days,  so  important  an  alteration  hod 
taken  place  in  PauFs  circumstances,  Luke  would  not  have  mentioned  it,  for  the  assertion 
that  his  readers  must  hav^  concluded  this  of  themselves,  from  the  known  forma  of  Roman 
justice,  cannot  satisfy  us.  Even  if  this  could  have  been  supposed,  he  would  hardly  have 
omitted  to  point  out  in  few  words  so  important  a  change  in  Paul's  lot.  But  it  is  not 
easily  proved  that  such  an  inference  could  be  drawn  from  what  is  kuovm  respecting  the 
ooorse  of  Roman  justice  at  that  tune.    The  manner  also  in  which  Luke  expresses  him- 
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With  the  confinement  of  Paul  at  Rome,  a  new  and  important  era 
commenced,  not  only  in  bis  life  and  ministry,  but  also  in  the  developmeat 
of  the  churches  founded  by  him ;  for  in  proportion  as  Christianity  spread 
more  widely,  a  number  of  heterogeneous  mental  elements  were  brought 
into  action,  many  important  phenomena  became  conspicuous ;  while  the 
divine  word  operated  among  them  in  an  independent  manner,  and  they 
were  deprived  of  the  apostle^s  personal  oversight  and  guidance. 

self  (Acta  zxviii.  30,  31)  respecting  Paol's  residence  for  two  years  at  Borne,  certainly 
implies  that  he  had  not  then  obtained  his  freedom,  for  we  are  merely  told  that  he 
preached  the  gospel  in  his  own  dwelling;  but  it  is  not  narrated  that  he  visited  the 
^nagogue  or  any  place  where  the  church  met,  for  which  omission  no  other  reason 
can  be  given,  than  that,  although  he  could  receive  any  visit  in  his  own  residence, 
under  the  inspection  of  his  guard,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  go  to  whatever  place  he 
ohoso;  and  least  of  all,  would  a  prisoner,  whose  cause  was  not  yet  decided,  have 
been  permitted  to  attend  those  meetings  of  the  church,  even  if  accompanied  by  his 
guard.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  fact  which  cannot  bo  explained,  unless  we  admit 
the  continued  confinement  of  Paul  How  likewise  can  it  be  imagined,  that  Paul,  who 
wished  to  visit  the  church  at  Rome  only  on  his  way,  would  have  stayed  there  for  two 
years,  where  suitable  measures  had  already  been  taken  for  the  continued  propagation  of 
Christianity,  instead  of  travelling  to  those  regions  of  the  West,  where  nothing  at  all  had 
yet  been  done  for  making  known  the  gospel?  This  is  explicable  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  he  remained  so  long  a  time  at  Rome  under  cojistrainL 

According  to  the  account  in  the  Acts,  we  may  receive  it  as  an  established  fiict,  that 
Pkul  lived  two  years  in  Rome  as  a  prisoner, — a  fact  which  can  bo  overturned  by  nothing 
that  we  know  of  the  course  of  Roman  justice  in  the  case  of  such  appeals ;  even  without 
waiting  to  examine  how  these  could  be  reconciled  to  one  another. 

Meanwhile,  from  what  is  known  of  the  legal  processes  in  the  time  of  the  first  Csssara^ 
it  can  by  no  moans  be  proved,  what  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that  all  the  causes 
which,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal,  were  brought  to  Rome  for  decision,  were  decided  in 
the  course  of  five  or  ten  days.  It  was  one  thing  to  decide  on  the  admissibility  of  the 
appeal,  and  another  thing  to  decide  on  the  point  of  law  respecting  which  the  appeal  was 
made.  My  respected  colleague.  Professor  Rudorfif,  who  has  had  the  goodness  to  make 
me  a  written  communication  on  this  subject^  concludes  with  the  statement,  that  the  term 
of  five  or  ten  days  related  not  to  the  duration  of  the  judicial  proceedings,  but  to  the 
lodging  of  the  appeal,  and  to  the  aposioli  (  =  litera  dimissorice) ;  that  it  gave  no  prescrip- 
tion relative  to  the  term  of  the  transaction  itself;  and  that  the  accused  remained  under 
arrest  till  the  decision  of  the  emperor.  Thus,  in  the  SenUrUia  Reapta  of  Julius  Paulua^ 
lib.  V.  tit  34,  it  is  said  expressly  of  the  apostolij  "  Quorum  postulatio  ct  acceptio  intra 
qnintum  diem  ex  ofiQcio  &cienda  est,"  (whose  application  and  grant  must  be  made  within 
five  days).  In  a  law  enacted  by  the  Emperor  Ck>nstantine  in  314,  according  to  which, 
however,  we  are  not  justified  in  determining  the  legal  process  in  the  times  of  the  first 
Caesars,  is  the  express  provision  that  the  appeUaior  should  be  free  from  arrest  only  in 
causa  civUeSj  but  of  criminous  causes  it  is  said,  "  In  quibus,  etiamsi  possunt  provocare^ 
eum  tamen  statum  debent  obtlnere,  ut  post  provocationem  in  custodia  perseverent)"  (in 
which  although  they  can  appeal,  yet  they  ought  to  hold  that  position  that^  after  the  ap- 
peal, they  may  remain  in  custody.)    Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xi.  tit  30,  a  2. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PAUL  DUBIKG  HIS  FIRST  CONFINBMSNT  AT  BOMB,  AlH)  THB  DBVELOP- 
MBNT  DURING  THB  8AMB  PBBIOD  OF  THB  CHUBCHBS  PBBVIOUSLT 
FOUNDBD   BY   HIM. 

In  examining  this  portion  of  Paul's  history,  we  must  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  three  principal  points ;  his  relation  to  the  Roman  state, — to  the 
Church  at  Rome, — and  to  the  Churches  in  other  parts. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  main  thing  to  be  considered  is,  from  what 
point  of  view  the  charge  under  which  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  is 
to  be  regarded  ?  Christianity  was  not  yet  denounced  as  a  religio  illicita^ 
therefore  Paul  could  not,  like  the  later  teachers  of  Christianity,  be  ac- 
cused of  violating  the  laws  of  the  state,  on  account  of  his  exertions  in 
propagating  this  religion.  If  Christians  appeared  only  as  a  sect  pro- 
ceeding from  Judaism,  who  were  accused  by  Paul's  Jewish  adversaries 
of  adulterating  the  original  doctrines  of  their  religion,  then  at  Rome  no 
attention  would  have  been  paid  to  disputes  that  merely  concerned  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  Jews.  This  charge  against  Paul  could  there- 
fore have  been  considered  as  altogether  foreign  to  Roman  judicature, 
and  he  should  have  soon  regained  his  liberty ;  in  this  manner  the  afifkir 
would  soon  have  been  brought  to  a  close.  But  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
the  matter  should  be  viewed  under  this  aspect,  the  most  favorable  for  the 
apostle.  The  Jews  might  accuse  him  as  being  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  who  interfered  with  the  privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
Roman  government,  as  their  advocate  Tertullus  had  already  attempted 
to  prove.  An  additional  allegation  might  be  made,  which  in  view  of 
the  Roman  law  would  tend  much  more  to  Paul's  injury — that  he  had 
caused  among  other  Roman  subjects  and  citizens  in  the  provinces,  and  in 
Rome  itself,  movements  which  were  detrimental  to  the  good  order  of  the 
state ;  that  he  had  induced  subjects  and  citizens  to  apostatize  from  the 
state  religion,  by  propagating  a  religion  at  variance  with  the  ancient 
Roman  institutions,  in  which  religion  and  politics  were  intimately 
Mended.*  If  the  church  at  Rome,  consisting  mainly  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, gave  the  impression,  in  its  whole  appearance,  of  being  un-Jewish,  in 

*  The  poiDt  of  view  as  a  Roman  statesman,  from  which  Cicero  formed  his  model  of  law. 
**  Separatim  nemo  habessit  Deos;  neve  novoa  sive  advenas^  nisi  pobKoe  adsoitos  privattm 
colunto.  Ritus  famUict  patrumque  servarUo"  (No  one  may  ha?e  gods  bj  himself;  lot  no 
one  worship  new  gods  or  foreign  ones  in  private,  unless  recognised  bj  the  state.  Let  him 
preserve  the  rites  of  the  family  and  of  the  fathers.)  Cicero  de  LegQms^  1.  ii.  8 ;  and  in  tba 
Commentaries,  c  x.,  against  the  confusio  reUgionum,  which  arose  from  the  introduction  of 
foreign,  new  religions.  This  was  the  point  of  view  from  which,  a  Tacitus  and  the  Younger 
Pliny  formed  their  judgment  of  Christianity. 
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short,  a  genus  tertium  ;  this  view  of  Paul's  conduct  would  be  formed  so 
much  the  more  easily.  The  existence  of  this  new  religious  sect  in  the 
capital,  would  first  be  made  an  object  of  public  attention  by  the  proceed- 
ings against  Paul.  We  may  suppose,  that  his  fanatical  and  artful  adver- 
saries among  the  Jews  would  leave  no  artifice  untiied  to  set  his  conduct 
in  the  worst  possible  light  to  the  Roman  authorities.  Thus  the  investi- 
gation of  his  cause,  with  the  accusation  and  defence,  might  be  protracted, 
and  his  prospects  might  by  turns  become  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

During  the  first  period  of  his  residence  at  Rome  he  underwent  no 
public  examination.*  His  situation  justified  the  most  favorable  expecta- 
tions, and  he  proposed  when  set  at  liberty,  before  he  extended  his  sphere 
of  labor  towards  the  West  according  to  the  plan  he  had  previously 
formed  to  visit  Lesser  Asia,  where  his  personal  exertions  seemed  to  be 
very  necessary  to  counteract  many  influences  that  were  operating  injuri- 
ously on  the  churches.  He  could  even  intimate  to  an  overseer  of  the 
church  at  Colossal,  Philemon,  that  he  intended  to  take  up  his  abode  with 
him. 

At  a  later  periodf  of  his  imprisonment,  when  he  had  already  under- 
gone a  public  examination,  he  had  no  such  favorable  prospect  before 
him ;  the  thought  of  martyrdom  became  familiar  to  his  mind  ;  yet  the 
expectation  of  being  released  from  confinement  was  predominant,  so  that 
he  wrote  to  the  church  at  Philippi  that  he  hoped  to  come  to  them  soon. 
But  if  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  origin  and  original  constitution  of 
the  church  at  Rome  be  correct,  a  close  connexion  and  intimate  commu- 
nion may  be  presumed  to  have  existed  between  its  members  and  the  in- 
dividual whom  they  might  regard  mediately  as  their  spiritual  father,  and 
whose  peculiar  form  of  doctrine  prevailed  among  them.  Now  if  the 
epistles  which  Paul  wrote  during  his  first  confinement  at  Rome  bore 
evidence  against  such  a  supposition,  they  might  also  be  adduced  against 
our  views-t  If  these  epistles  make  us  acquainted  with  any  difference 
existing  between  the  Roman  church  and  Paul,  this  fact  would  be  very 
decisive,  and  we  should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  a  strongly  marked  Ju- 
daizing  element  predominated  in  that  church.  But  the  Roman  Christians 
had  already,  even  before  he  arrived  at  Rome,  evinced  their  sympathy, 
since  several  of  their  number  travelled  a  day's  journey,  as  fi&r  as  the 
small  town  of  Forum  Appii^  and  some  a  shorter  distance  to  the  place 
called  Tres  TaherncB^  in  order  to  meet  him.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  he  sends  salutation  from  the  whole  church  {iravrtg  ol  &yioi) 
which  is  a  proof  of  the  close  connexion  in  which  he  stood  with  them. 

♦  Whether  this  term  embraced  the  whole  of  the  first  two  years  of  bis  confinement  we 
oannot  with  certainty  determine,  for  the  silence  of  Luke  in  the  Acts,  which  he  closes  so 
abmptly,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that,  daring  the  whole  of  this  period,  there  was  nothing 
memorable  to  be  narrated  respecting  the  fate  of  the  imprisoned  apostle. 

f  As  appears  from  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

X  As  has  actually  been  -done  by  Schnedcenburger,  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  fire- 
queutly  referred,  see  p.  123. 
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As  to  his  giYiug  special  salutations  from  the  Christians  in  the  service  of 
the  imperial  palace  (the  OoBsariani)^  we  are  not  to  infer  that  these  per- 
sons were  more  in  unison  with  him  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  but  rather 
that  they  were  better  acquainted,  and  on  more  intimate  terms,  with  the 
church  at  Philippi.  At  all  events,  it  is  an  arbitrary  supposition*  that 
these  Gentile  Christians  were  those  who,  in  distinction  from  the  rest  of 
the  church  consisting  of  Jewish  Christians,  were  in  closer  connexion 
with  Paul.  It  might  indeed  be  expected,  that  if  these  Ccesariani  were 
more  allied  by  their  Gentile  origin  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  he  would 
have  mentioned  this  circumstance  as  the  reason  for  presenting  their 
special  salutations.  It  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  view,  if  these 
epistles  contain  undeniable  marks,  that  in  the  Roman  church  Judaizere 
were  found  hostile  to  Paul,  and  occasioning  him  much  vexation;  for 
we  ourselves  have  pointed  out  a  Judaizing  tendency  in  a  smaller  part  of 
this  church  sufficient  to  account  for  such  an  appearance.  As  the  Gentile 
Christians  who  advocated  the  Pauline  principles,  now  found  so  important 
a  support  in  his  personal  presence,  and  cooperated  with  him  in  publishing 
the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  the  opposition  of  the  Judaizing  anti- 
Pauline  party  must  have  been  excited  by  it,  and  rendered  still  more  ac- 
tive and  violent.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippiansf  tes- 
tifies of  the  conflicts  he  sustained  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Judaizers. 
His  excited  feelings  cannot  be  mistaken ;  his  displeasure  was  called  forth 
by  anxiety  for  the  purity  of  the  gospel  against  those  who,  where  the  soul 
appeared  in  a  fit  state  for  receiving  the  gospel,  sought  to  take  advantage 
of  it  in  eveiy  way,  for  gaining  adherents  for  their  Jewish  ceremonies  and 
dootnne  of  meritorious  works,  at  the  same  time  that  they  won  them  to 
a  reception  of  Christianity.  And  Paul  himself  distinguishes  those  among 
the  Roman  Christians  who,  with  friendly  feelings  towards  himself,  were 
active  in  cooperating  with  him  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  from  those 
who,  animated  with  jealousy  at  his  success,  endeavored  to  form  a  party 
against  him,  and  to  ^'  add  affliction  to  his  bonds,"  Phil.  i.  15-18  ;  and 
among  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  Christians  about  him,  he  could  only 
point  out  two  who  labored  with  him  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  con- 
tributed to  his  comfort ;  Col.  iv.  11. 

During  his  confinement,  anxiety  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  churches  he  had  founded,  occupied 
him  far  more  than  the  care  of  his  personal  welfare.  As  all  persona  had 
free  access  to  him,  he  thus  enjoyed  opportunities  for  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, ^y  the  soldiers  who  relieved  one  another  in  standing  guard  over 
him,  it  became  known  among  their  comrades,  (among  the  cohortes  proh 
toriancBy  in  the  castra  prcetoria^  in  the  prcetorium)  and  hence  to  a 
wider  extent  in  the  city,  that  he  was  put  in  confinement,  not  on  account 
of  any  civil  offence,  but  for  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  new  religion ;  and 

*  Proposed  bj  Schneckenburger,  p.  123. 

f  Afl  Sdmeckenbuiger  remarks  with  great  justibe^  p.  123. 
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this  tended  to  promote  it,  since  a  cause  for  which  its  advocate  sacrificed 
everything  was  certain  of  attracting  attention.  By  his  example,  also, 
many  of  the  Roman  Christians  were  roused  to  publish  the  truth  zeal- 
ously and  boldly.  But  while  some  cooperated  with  Paul  in  a  oneness  of 
heart  and  mind,  others  came  forward  who  belonged  to  the  anti-Pauline 
Judaizing  party,  in  opposition  to  his  method  of  publishing  the  gospel. 
The  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  respecting  these  his  opponents 
18  worthy  of  notice  on  two  accounts.  We  here  see  a  man  who  could 
entirely  forget  his  own  person  when  the  cause  of  his  Lord  was  concerned, 
—who  could  even  rejoice  in  what  bore  an  unfriendly  aspect  towards  him- 
self^ if  it  contributed  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  We  perceive  how 
tar  his  zeal  for  the  truth  and  against  error  was  from  all  selfish  contract- 
edness ;  with  what  freedom  of  spirit  he  was  able  to  pass  judgment  on 
all  doctrinal  differences.  Even  in  the  erroneous  views  of  these  Judaizers 
he  acknowledged  the  truth  that  lay  at  their  basis ;  and  when  he  com- 
pared the  errors  propagated  by  them,  with  the  fundamental  truth  which 
they  announced  at  the  same  time,  it  was  still  a  cause  of  joy  to  him  that 
this  fundamental  truth  was  becoming  more  generally  known,  that  in 
every  way,  whether  in  pretence  (by  those  who  in  their  hearts  preferred 
Judaism  to  Christianity,)  or  with  an  upright  intention,  Chnst  was 
preached,  Phil.  i.  18.  For  even  by  these  persons  the  knowledge  of  the 
fiicts  on  which  the  gospel  rested  was  spread  to  a  greater  extent ;  and 
where  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  Founder  and  King  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  was  once  produced,  on  this  foundation  a  superstructure 
could  be  raised  of  more  correct  and  extended  instruction.  But  from 
this  we  learn  what  is  of  sei-vice  for  explaining  latep  appearances  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  church,  that  when  the  Pauline  spirit  was  com- 
municated to  it,  there  was  at  the  same  time  transplanted  within  it  the 
germ  of  a  Judaizing  tendency. 

The  concerns  of  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia  first  occupied  Paulas 
attention  in  his  imprisonment.*     He  had  received  an  exact  account  of 

*  The  supposition  on  which  we  here  proceed,  that  Paul  wrote  the  Epistles  to  the  Cok»> 
■ians,  the  EphcsiaDS,  and  Philemon,  during  tliis  confinement  at  Rome,  has  fonnd  in  later 
times  strenuous  opponents  in  Schulz  and  Schott,  to  whom  must  be  added  Bottger;  but  the 
aigumcnts  advanced  by  tliem  against  it  do  not  appear  to  me  adapted  to  overthrow  the 
opinion  hitherto  most  generally  held,  though  no  demonstrative  proof  can  be  given  in  its 
fovor,  since  Paul  does  not  exactlj  state  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote.  What 
he  says  of  the  opportunities  presented  for  announcing  the  gospel,  at  least  agrees  best  with 
what  we  know  of  his  confinement  at  Rome  from  the  hints  given  at  the  close  of  the  Acta 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  (The  latter  indeed  cannot  be  urged  against  Bottger, 
for  he  supposes  that  epistle  to  have  been  written  while  Paul  was  confined  at  Cassarea.)  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  surprising,  that  a  runaway  slave  from  Colossee  should  betake  himself 
at  once  to  Rome;  for  the  constant  intercourse  with  the  capital  of  the  empire  would  easily 
fhmisb  him  with  an  opportunity,  and  he  might  hope  for  greater  security  from  the  distance 
and  the  immense  population  of  the  metropolis.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange,  that  a  teacher  of 
the  church  at  Colossss  should  be  induced,  bj  the  dangers  that  threatened  pure  Christianity 
tbere^  to  travel  as  fitf  as  Borne  in  order  to  ooniult  the  apottle  and  to  aoUdt  his  ■wJitancie,' 
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their  condition  from  an  eminent  individual  belonging  to  the  church  of 
ColossBB,  Epaphras,  the  founder  of  that  and  of  the  neighboring  Christian 
communities.  He  visited  Paul  at  Rome,  and  gave  practical  proofs  of  his 
sympathy,*  and  through  him  the  apostle  learnt  how  very  many  things, 
which  had  happened  in  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia  during  his  absence, 
required  to  be  vigorously  counteracted. 

During  the  preceding  year,  a  new  influence  emanating  from  Judaism 
had  been  developed  in  those  regions ; — an  influence  with  which  Chris- 
tianity had  hitherto  not  come  in  contact,  but  which  now  threatened  to 
mingle  with  it,  and  to  endanger  its  purity  and  simplicity.  It  might  be 
expected  that  Christianity  on  its  first  spread  among:  the  Jews,  would 
chiefly  come  in  contact  with  the  Pharisaic  mode  of  thinking  which  was 
then  predominant.  Hence  the  first  false  teachers,  with  whom  Paul  had 
hitherto  been  so  often  in  conflict,  had  originated  in  a  mingling  of  Phari- 
saic Judaism  with  Christianity.  But  now,  afler  Christianity  had  spread 
further  among  the  Jews,  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who 
lived  in  greater  retirement,  and  troubled  themselves  little  about  the 
novelties  of  the  day,  its  influence  aflected  sects  that  had  long  existed 
^ong  the  Jews  of  a  theosophic-ascetic  character,  such  as  that  of  the 
Essenes.f     Persons  of  such  a  tendency  must  have  felt  themselves  at- 

thoogh  we  cannot  determine  with  certaiuty  whether  other  personal,  concerns  did  not  also 
bring  Epaphras  to  Borne.  Neither  can  the  fact  that  Paul,  when  at  Rome,  desired  a  lodg- 
ing to  be  in  readiness  for  him  at  Colossso,  determine  anything;  for  though  he  had  at  an 
earlier  period  formed  the  intention  to  travel  first  into  Spain,  yet,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, he  might  be  induced,  by  the  information  respecting  the  changes  in  the  churches 
of  Lesser  Asia^  to  alter  his  plan.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  than  natural,  that,  during  his  con- 
finement at  Rome,  he  should  collect  around  him  younger  men,  who  at  other  times  had  been 
osed  to  serve  as  companions  and  instruments  in  his  ministry,  and  that  he  should  now  make 
use  of  them  in  order  to  maintain  with  the  distant  churches,  of  whose  situation  he  could  re- 
ceive information  through  various  channels  at  Rome,  a  living  connexion  adapted  to  their 
necessities. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  calls  this  Epaphras  his  ^'feUofo- 
prisoner  in  Chfisi  JesttsJ'*  As  he  thus  distinguishes  him  from  his  other  fellow-laborers,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  could  be  affirmed  only  of  Epaphras.  Since  the  judical  inquiry  insti- 
tuted against  Paul  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  magistrates  to  the  new 
religious  party  that  were  opposed  to  the  religion  of  the  state,  it  may  be  supposed  that  this 
led  to  the  apprehension  of  Epaphras,  who  had  labored  so  zealously  on  behalf  of  this  catxBO 
in  Lesser  Asia.  But  it  is  against  this  opinion,  that  he  is  not  mentioned  with  this  epithet 
ui  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  apprehension  of  Epaphras  did 
not  occur  till  after  that  epistle  was  written.  Still  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  be  was  distin- 
tinguished  by  this  epithet  to  Philemon  only  as  a  faithfiil  companion  of  the  apostle  in  his 
ooufinement ;  as  on  the  other  hand  be  is  distinguished  by  afiolher  epithet  in  the  epistle  to 
the  whole  church  at  Colossss;  and  (Ms  title  of  honor  (6  avvaixt^aXuro^  fun)  is  applied,  in 
the  same  epistle^  to  Aristarchus,  who  had  accompanied  the  apostle  in  his  confinement 

f  Storr's  opinion  that  the  Jewish -Christian  sect  at  Colossaa  was  derived  immediately 
firom  the  Essenes,  who  yet  can  be  regarded  only  as  one  manifestation  of  this  g^eral  men- 
tal tendency,  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence.  Yet  it  is  not  a  decisive  objection 
against  it,  that  the  Essenes  had  not  spread  themselves  beyond  Palestine,  and  showed  no 
inclination  fiar  prosolj.tism,'  for  by  the  inflnenoe  of  Christianity,  it  is  very  possible  th«t  tht 
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tracted,  still  more  than  Jews  of  the  common  Pharisaical  bias,  by  what 
Christianity  presented  that  was  suited  to  the  internal  religious  sentiment; 
only  they  were  too  much  entangled  in  their  mystical-ascetic  bias,  so  op- 
posite to  the  free,  practical  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  in  their  spiritual 
pride,  to  be  able  to  appropriate  the  gospel  simply  and  purely  with  a  re* 
nunciation  of  the  preeminence  of  a  higher  religious  philosophy,  which 
they  fancied  themselves  to  possess,  and  of  a  higher  practical  perfection 
in  their  modes  of  abstinence.    They  must  have  been  rather  tempted  to 
remodel  Christianity  according  to  their  former  ideas  and  tendencies,  and 
to  recast  it  into  a  theosophic  form  of  their  own.     We  here  see  a  ten- 
dency, first  germinating  in  the  circle  of  Judaism,  from  which,  in  the  fol- 
lowing century,  manifold  branches  proceeded  of  a  Gnosticism  that  was 
hostile  to  the  simple  gospel*    Paul  had  probably  cause,  from  his  expe- 
rience during  his  lonii^  sojourn  in  Lesser  Asia,  to  apprehend  the  spring- 
ing up  of  a  tendency  so  injurious  to  the  gospel,  and  hence  we  may  ac- 
count for  his  warnings  addressed  to  the  presbyters  of  the  Ephesiaa 
church.     His  apprehensions  were  now  verified.     Jewish  false  teachers 
of  this  tendency  had  made  their  way  into  the  church  at  Colossee.     What 
distinguished  them  from  the  common  pharisaically-minded  Jewish  Chris- 
tians was  this, — that  they  did  not  begin  with  recommending  to  the  Gen- 
tiles the  observance  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  as  indispensable  for  justifioa* 
tion  and  sanctification,  and  for  obtaining  eternal  happiness.    Had  they 
proceeded  in  this  manner,  they  would  in  all  probability  not  have  found 

original  character  of  such  a  sect  might  be  somewhat  modified.  And  I  would  by  no  means 
adduce  against  it,  what  is  said  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiana,  not  merely  of  the  practically 
ascetic,  but  also  of  the  theosophic  tendency  of  this  sect  (their  ^i?.oao<pta\  since  we  cannot 
trust  what  Philo  says  of  the  Essenes  as  the  ideal  of  practical  philosophers.  See  my  Church 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  47.  But  although  in  this  epistle  some  marks  may  be  found  which  suit 
the  Essenes,  as,  for  instance,  what  is  said  of  abstinence,  of  chastising  the  body,  of  the  ob- 
aervance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  of  the  reverence  paid  to  angels,  tc, ;  yet  all  this  is  too 
general  not  to  suit  many  other  similar  manifestations,  arising  from  the  same  mental  ten- 
dency; and  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  nothing  which  marks  the  whole  peculiar  character 
of  the  Essenes.  As  a  proof  how  much  a  propensity  to  busy  themselves  with  angelology 
was  spread  among  the  Jews,  we  may  notice  the  words  in  the  Kijpvyfia  Tierpov^  in  which  ft 
is  said:  iiridl  Kara  *lov6aiovc  aePtoBCf  ko^  ytip  kKelvoi  oiofievoi  rdv  6ebv  /ivcNT/cetv,  oix 
hfiaravTai^  "karpevovrt^  dj-yi^-oic  kqI  dpxayyi^oic.  (Nor  worship  accordiag  to  the  Jewfl^ 
for  truly  they,  thinking  that  they  know  Qod,  do  not  understand,  being  subject  to  angels 
and  archangels.)  See  Clement.  StromaUi,  vi.  635,  Grabe.  Spicileg.  i.  64.  If  also  an 
intention  was  contained  in  these  words  to  indicate  a  subordinate  place  to  Judaistx^  as  a  re- 
ligious system  communicated  by  angels  (the  idea  which  at  a  later  period  was  improved 
npon  by  the  Gnostics),  the  doctrine  in  vogue  among  the  Jews  concerning  angels,  and  their 
connexion  with  them,  might  serve  as  a  point  of  connexion  for  this  censure. 

*  Baur  and  Schwegler  are  disposed  to  find  in  these  appearances  the  marks  of  a  poat- 
apoBtolic  age,  and  make  use  of  the  smaller  Paolinian  epistles,  in  order  to  support  the  fabri- 
cation of  a  peculiar  post-apostolic  literature :  we  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  exactly 
each  mixtures  of  the  religious  spirit  as  we  here  find,  serve  to  elucidate  the  transition  fh>m 
the  Pauline  to  the  succeeding  age.  The  course  of  historical  development  would  allow  us 
to  assume  soch  links,  even  if  unquestionable  records  had  not  borne  evidence  of  their  ex- 
istence. • 
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an  entrance  so  easily  into  churches  consisting  purely  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. But  they  boasted  of  the  knowledge  of  a  higher  wisdom  trans- 
mitted by  tradition  among  the  consecrated,*  a  higher  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  world,  with  which  they  pretended  to  stand  in  a  closer  con- 
nexion, a  ^connexion  which  they  could  procure  for  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  be  initiated  into  their  mysteries.  With  this  theoretical  tendency 
they  joined  a  strict  asceticism  in  practice,  which  was  probably  in  close 
connexion  with  their  theosophic  principles,  and  had  its  foundation  in 
their  notions  of  matter,  as  the  source  and  principle  of  evil ;  and  thus  also 
many  particulars  in  their  rules  for  abstaining  from  certain  things,  which 
it  would  be  injurious  to  touch  or  taste,  may  be  referred  not  simply  to 
the  Jewish  laws  respecting  food,  but  to  their  peculiar  theoretic  doctiines. 

The  history  of  religion  acquaints  us  with  a  twofold  tendency  of  mysti- 
dsm  ;  one  that  adheres  to  the  prevailing  cultus,  and  professes  to  disclose 
its  higher  meaning :  another  that  wears  a  hostile  aspect  towards  it,  and 
entirely  despises  what  in  it  is  external  and  historical.  This  contrariety 
had  already  made  its  appearance  in  the  Jewish  philosophical  religion  at 
Alexandria.  Among  the  Jews  in  that  place,  a  class  of  religious  Idealists 
had  been  formed,  who,  viewing  the  historical  and  the  literal  in  religion 
only  as  the  covering  or  vehicle  of  general  ideas,  drew  the  inference  that 
the  attainment  of  perfection  depended  on  holding  fast  those  ideas,  while 
all  besides  was  abandoned  to  the  childish  multitude,  who  were  incapable 
of  higher  conceptions,  and  satisfied  with  the  outward  htisk  of  sensible 
objects.f  Philo,  in  whom  we  have  an  example  of  the  first  tendency, 
combats,  although  agreeing  with  them  in  the  principles  of  allegorical 
interpretations,  those  despisers  of  the  letter ;  while  he  taught  that  it  was 
possible  only  by  spiritual  intuition  to  penetrate  into  the  true  internal 
meaning  of  religion,  and  to  know  those  mysteries  of  which  outward  Ju- 
daism presented  the  symbols.  But  he  also  taught,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  conscientious  reverence  with  which  the  external  was  contemplated, 
would  be  the  progress,  through  divine  illumination,  in  the  examination  of 
the  internal.^  This  last  tendency  we  must  suppose  to  exist  in  the  sect  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking. 

In  however  slight  a  degree  a  party  of  common  Judaizers  would  have 
"been  dangerous  to  the  church  at  Colossse,  yet  Judaism  under  this  modi* 

*  Perhaps  thej  themselves  used  the  term  ^tAoffo^/a,  since  this  appellation,  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  the  mixture  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  ideas  at  this  time,  might  have  been  used,  as 
well  as  the  word  yvQoig  afterwards  employed  among  the  Jewish  theosophic  sects  to  deeig- 
nate  their  pretended  mjsleriea. 

f  Thus  characterized  by  Philo :  ol  ro^f  Pijroh^  vofiov^  ovji^oXa  votjtuv  irpayfiaTUP 
^oXa/iPdvovrec,  rd,  filv  uyav  ijKpijioaav^  tuv  d^  fiaOvfiuv  uXiy6prioav^  (those  who  regard 
written  laws  as  the  symbols  of  things  that  lie  within  the  province  of  the  understanding, 
have  examined  some  things  very  accurately,  but  have  neglected  other  things  with  easy 
indifference.)    See  his  work,  Dt  Migratione  Abrahamij  p.  16. 

f  Pbilo's  words  are :  ^XarrofUvuv  tqvtuv  (the  external,  the  letter,)  dpiAriXortpov  Koi 
kMtlva  y^piothjaeTau 
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ficatioD  would  be  far  more  dangerous  for  many.  For  the  people  of  that 
*  age  who  were  filled  with  anxiety  for  a  commnnication  with  heaven,  and 
for  the  investigation  of  the  invisible  stretching  l»eyond  the  limits  of 
earthly  existence,  the  promise  of  a  higher  knowledge  that  to  a  certain 
extent  would  release  them  from  the  thraldom  of  the  senses,  was  very 
seducing.  The  seeking  for  this  knowledge  had  led  many  to  Christian- 
ity, which,  while  it  brought  them  to  a  consciousness  of  the  real  wants 
of  their  religious  and  moral  nature,  for  which  it  guaranteed  the  relief, 
communicated  on  the  other  hand  another  tendency  to  their  minds; 
but  before  it  had  thoroughly  penetrated  their  life  and  thoughts,  it  might 
easily  happen  that  such  illusions,- falling  in  with  a  previous  and  only  par- 
tially conquered  tendency,  would  deceive  them  by  the  dazzling  appear 
ance  of  something  higher  than  what  was  offered  them  in  the  simple  and 
ever  practical  doctrine  of  the  apostles.  Moreover,  in  a  country  like 
Phrygia,  where  a  propensity  for  the  mystical  and  magical  was  always 
rife,  as  was  evident  from  the  forms  of  religion  peculiar  to  the  country — 
the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  afterwards  Montanism — *  such  a  tendency 
would  be  specially  dangerous  to  Christianity. 

Paul  describes  tlie  higher  philosophy  of  religion  of  which  these  people 
boasted,  as  the  following  of  human  traditions,!  as  a  cleaving  to  the  ele- 
ments! of  the  world,  and  as  not  proceeding  from  Christ.  He  objects  to 
the  preachers  of  this  doctrine,  that  they  did  not  adhere  to  Christ  as  the 
head.  From  this  it  has  been  incorrectly  inferred  by  many,  that  these 
persons  were  in  no  sense  Christians.  But  the  main  point  in  Paul's  dis- 
approval of  them  is  this,  that  their  doctrine,  although  connected  with 
Christianity,  was  in  contradiction  to  its  spirit  and  nature, — that  although 
they  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  therefore  as  their  Lord  and 
Head,  yet  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  their  doctrine  were  at  variance  with 
this  acknowledgement,  since  they  did  not  everywhere  in  accordance  with 

*  Compare  Bohmer's  Isagoge  in  Epistolam  ad  Coloss.,  p.  9. 

f  Kot  proceeding  from  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  revealed. 

j  The  "  elements  of  the  world,"  aroixela  tov  Koofiov^  in  Col.  ii.  8,  and  other  passages^ 
are  not  necessarily  to  be  understood,  it  appears  to  me,  as  is  commonly  explained,  of  the 
rudimenta  religioniSj  as  well  of  Judaism  as  of  Heathenism.  I  must  regard  this  explana- 
tion as  purely  arbitrary,  since  there  is  nothing  in  connection  with  the  word  aroixela  which 
can  point  to  this  figurative  use  of  it ;  and  nothing  by  which  to  indicate  the  special  sphere 
to  which  the  rudiments  here  spoken  of  belong.  Tlie  passage  in  Heb.  v.  12,  is  on  a  wholly 
different  subject,  and  should  not  therefore  be  here  taken  into  account  A  comparison  of 
all  the  Pauline  passages,  and  the  Pauline  association  of  ideas,  seems  to  me  to  favor  our 
understanding  the  phrase  of  the  elements  of  the  world  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as  denoting  the 
earthly,  elsewhere  termed  "  the  carnal,"  rd  aapKiKo,  Hence  iu  20,  uroixela  tov  Koofinv 
and  Koofio^  may  be  considered  as  synonymous. 

This  is  an  important  conception  in  the  Pauline  doctrine,  and  we  shall  treat  more  at 
length  of  it  in  the  Section  devoted  specially  to  doctrines.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the 
harmonj^  between  this  epistle  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, — such  harmonj  as  could 
come,  not  from  an  imitator,  but  only  from  the  author  himself, — belongs  among  the  marks 
of  the  undeniably  genuine  Pauline  character  of  this  epistlo. 
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it,  set  out  from  their  relation  to  him  in  their  striving  after  a  knowledge 
of  divine  things,  and  make  him  their  central  point.     In  fact,  it  is  only  on' 
the  supposition  that  they  professed  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Christiaii 
faith,  that  this  disapproval  retains  its  full  significance. 

It  would  indeed  be  possible  so  to  explain  the  relation  of  these  persons 
to  Christianity,*  that  they  did  not  come  forward  in  direct  hostility  against 
it,  but  yet  ascribed  to  it  only  a  subordinate  importance  in  their  religious 
development — that  they  acknowledged  Chiist  only  as  the  prophet  of  the 
heathen  world,  which  hitherto  had  known  nothing  of  the  true  God,  and 
attributed  to  the  religion  revealed  by  him  only  a  subordinate  value  for  the 
religious  culture  of  the  heathen.f  They  perhaps  taught  that  by  their  con- 
nexion with  the  hidden  supreme  God  which  was  effected  through  Judaism, 
they  were  raised  above  the  revelations  of  the  Mediator,  the  Logos,  and  tbns 
above  Christianity,  and  thereby  obtained  the  power  to  employ  higher 
spirits  themselves  in  their  service.^     According  to  this  view,  we  may 

*  This  view  baa  been  recentlj  developed  with  much  skill  and  in  an  acute  and  sptritad 
manner  by  Dr.  Schneckenburger,  in  his  work  on  the  Baptism  of  Proselytes.  It  has  been 
developed  anew  by  him  in  his  BeUrage  zur  EinLdtung  in^a  neue  Testament,  p.  146. 

f  Among  the  Jewish  theologians,  there  were  those  who  had  borrowed  from  the  ^latonio 
philosophy  the  doctrine  of  the  constellations,  regarding  these  as  in  a  ccrtiin  sense  deoi  diO' 
dflTot;  and  who  accordingly  explained  the  passage  in  Deut.  iv.  19,  as  meamng  that  Ood 
had  left  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  other  nations,  as  occupying  a  subordinate  rd- 
ligious  position,  but  had  revealed  himae^  only  to  the  Jews.  This  view  might  afterwards 
be  further  modified,  that  God  had  given  the  Logos  or  Jesus  to  the  heathen  as  th«ir 
teacher  and  governor,  but  that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  God  was  qd^ 
to  be  found  among  the  Jews.  Since  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  has  pal 
into  Trypho*s  mouth  what  the  Jewish  theologians  of  that  time  wore  in  the  habit  of  saying; 
we  may  consider  him  as  expressing  their  views,  when  Justin  makes  him  to  say ;  iaru 
ifjiuv  l^  iBvcjv  Kvpio^  KcU  Oehcyvupi^ofievo^,  uf  al  ypa^at  ae/iaivovaiv^olTive^  koI  dirh  rod 
6v6fiaToc  aiiTov  Xpiartavoi  KaXeiadai  rruvrcf  taxfJKare'  rifiti^  61  rov  Beov  koI  a^rbv  roth^w 
noirjaavTo^  XaTpevral  ovTe^^  oi  deofieda  r^f  ofiOAoyiac  airov,  ovdi  tJj^  irpoaicvvijaeuc.  (Yd 
who  are  of  the  G  entiles,  lot  your  Lord  and  God  bo  made  known,  as  the  Scriptures  dedan^ 
who  also,  from  the  name  of  your  God,  have  all  been  called  Christians ;  but  wo,  who  are 
worshippers  of  the  God  that  made  yours,  need  not  confess  yours,  nor  worship  him.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  Clemeniines  also  maybe  here  compared.  According  to  this  work,  Christiaa- 
ity  contained  in  a  form  of  revelation  designed  for  heathens,  the  same  as  original  Judaism 
purified  from  foreign  admixtures,  so  that  he  who  adhered  to  Jesus  alone,  as  well  as  be 
who  adhered  to  Moses  alone,  could  attain  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  pro- 
vided the  latter  did  not  transgress  by  blasphemiug  Clirist,  and  the  former  by  blasphemii^ 
Moses.  If  a  Jew,  with  a  greater  partiality  for  Judaism,  oontemplated  Christianityt  yet  ths 
same  fundamental  principle  could  easily  be  so  modified,  that  genume  Judaism,  s^ipra* 
bended  in  the  spuit  of  it,  would  apppear  more  valuable  than  that  form  of  revelation  wbiob 
was  specially  intended  for  the  Gentiles. 

X  The  idea  was  certainly  to  be  found  among  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  oentaij,  tmd 
meets  us  in  the  Indian  religious  systems,  and  in  Buddhism,  that  men,  by  oommunioa  with 
the  Supreme  original  being,  obtained  power  to  make  use  of  inferior  spirits  for  their  owb 
ends,  and  that  in  this  manner  wonderful  things  could  be  accomplished  by  their  aid.*  Hara 
the  contrast  which  Pliilo  makra  between  the  vlolc  tou  Xoyov  and  the  vlol^  tov  ovrof  ma^ 
be  applied,  only  in  a  somewhat  modified  form ;  for  the  AJexandiian  theologians  6t 
Philo's  school  attached  no  importance  to  the  connexion  with  angels^  since  they  oomprisad 
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ioppose  that  these  persons,  with  their  pretended  spirit aal  conception  of 
Judaism,  had  foimed  the  same  judgment  respecting  the  subordinate 
conceptions  of  Christianity,  as  many  of  the  later  Gnostics  with  their 
•piritualised  Christianity  were  accustomed  to  pass  on  Judaism  as  the 
jreligion  of  the  Demiurgus. 

But  although  such  a  conception  of  the  peculiarites  of  this  sect  is  possi- 
ble, yet  it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  supported  by  the  marks  derived  from 
Paul's  argumentation.  Had  they  sought  actually  to  seduce  from  Chris- 
tianity those  among  whom  they  found  entrance,  Paul  would  certainly 
have  marked  this  more  strongly.  His  reasonings  indeed,  as  they  are 
carried  on  in  this  epistle,  would  apply  to  those  persons  who,  though  en- 
gaged in  no  immediate  and  open  opposition  to  Christianity,  yet  assigned 
to  it  a  very  subordinate  place  ;*  but  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he 
combats  them  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  concluding  that  this  special 
▼iew  of  theirs  was  the  direct  object  of  his  censure.  Since  he  reproves 
these  persons  for  their  reverence  of  angels,  it  follows  that  they  placed 
themselves  in  a  subordinate  relation  to  angels,  and  hence  certainly  to  the 
liOgos,  a  being  exalted  above  all  angels  (the  dpxdyyeXo^).  Had  they 
maintained  that  by  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  hidden  Goil^  they 
could  exalt  themselves  above  the  Logos  and  his  revelation,  Paul  would 
without  doubt  have  expressed,  in  direct  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  the 
limdamental  principle,  that  men  can  enter  into  connexion  with  the  Father 
only  through  the  Logos.  He  makes  use,  it  is  true,  of  this  principle,  but 
IB  reference  to  a  different  controversy. 

In  that  Judaizins:  sect  which  here  came  into  conflict  with  the 
rimple  apostolic  doctrine,  we  see  the  germ  of  the  Judaizing  Gnos- 
ticism. Though  the  account  given  by  Epiphanius  of  the  conflict 
between  Cerinthus  and  the  apostle  Paul  is  not  worthy  of  credit, 
yet  at  least  between  the  tendency  which  Paul  here  combats  and 
the  tendency  of  Cerinthus  the  greatest  agreement  is  found  to  exist, 
and,  judging  by  internal  marks,  we  may  consider  the  sect  here  spoken 
of  to  be  allied  to  the  Cerinthian.  It  is  remarkable  that,  to  a  late  pe- 
riod, traces  of  such  a  Judaizing,  angelological  tendency  were  to  be  found 
in  those  parts,  for  at  the  council  of  Laodicea  canons  were  framed  against 
a  Judaizing  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  a  species  of  angelolatry,f 

eveiytbiog  in  the  contact  of  the  spirit  with  God  himself  and  the  contemplation  of  ideas. 
In  the  sect  here .  Bpoken  of,  the  oriental-theoeophic  rather  than  the  Grecian-philosophic 
element  of  Philo's  theologj  is  prominent 

*  Schneckenburger  has  specially  developed  this  view  in  his  late  essay  on  this  subject 
f  Can.  XX.  5ti  ov  del  Xpiariavolc  lovdcui^tLV  kcCI  hv  r^  aa{SI3dr^  axoXdC^iv.  (That  it  is 
not  necessary  that  Christians  should  Judaize,  and  have  nothing  to  do  on  the  Sabbath.) 
GaiL  xvi.  ordains:  h aafS^dr<f}  eiayyeXia  fierd  iripuv  ypa^Ctv  (the  Old  Testament)  uvayi' 
wwoKtaBau  (On  the  Sabbath  the  Gospels,  with  other  Scriptures,  are  to  be  read.)  Can. 
XXXV.  3r<  ov  del  Xpianavod^  iyKaTaXeiireiv  t^v  iKKX^aiav  rov  Oeov  koI  uyyr?.ovc  6vofiU' 
(tiv  kolI  awu^eic. — (That  it  is  not  necessary  that  Christians  should  forsake  the  church  of 
God  and  address  angels,  and  that  meetings)— for  paying  reverence  to  angola. — The 
fbUowing  canon  is  also  worthy  of  notioe^  as  indicatlDg  the  piedominaDt  and  peculiar 
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and  even  in  the  ninth  century  we  find  a  kindred  sect,  the  Athin* 
ganians.* 

In  the  example  of  Paul  we  recognise  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
apostolic  mode  of  refuting  error,  and  how  it  differs  from  that  of  later 
times.  While  this  busies  itself  with  the  confutation  of  particular  errors, 
Paul,  on  the  contrary,  seized  the  real  root  of  the  doctrine  in  iu  peculiar 
religious  fundamental  tendency  from  which  all  the  particular  errors  pro- 
ceeded, and  opposed  to  it  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  His  method  was 
rather  positive  than  negative.  Thus  he  repressed  the  boasting  of  a  pre- 
tended superior  wisdom  and  of  a  delusive  acquaintance  with  spirits, 
without  setting  himself  to  oppose  each  separate  particular,  by  exhibiting 
a  truth  that  marks  the  central  point  of  Christianity  ;  that  by  communion 
with  Christ  alone  we  receive  all  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life  ;t  by  him 
alone  we  are  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  we  belong  to 
that  same  kingdom  to  which  all  higher  spirits  belong,  by  union  with  him 
as  the  common  head  of  the  whole ;  in  him  we  have  all  things  which  are 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  internal  life,  and  hence  we  need  no 
other  Mediator.  For  the  purpose  of  combating  a  painful  superstition, 
which  represented  this  and  the  other  object  as  polluting  and  hurtful,  and 
recommended  various  preservatives  for  warding  off  the  influence  of  evil 

mental  tendency:  6ti  oh  del  lepariKoi^  1j  kXijpikoUc  fidyovc  ^  biraot6ot>i  elvai  ^  fioBfifion* 
M<yd^  f/  daTpo7,6yovq  ^  notelv  tH  Xeyofieva  ^vXcucrf/pta,  (That  it  is  not  necessaiy  that 
priests  or  the  clergy  should  be  wise  men,  or  poets,  or  mathematicians,  or  astrologers^  or 
makers  of  the  so-called  amuleta)  Tbeodoret  says,  in  his  commentary  on  this  epistle  (ii. 
18),  tliat  this  superstition  for  a  loog  time  maintained  itself  in  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  and  that 
in  his  day,  oratories  were  to  be  found  in  this  and  the  adjacent  districts  dedicated  to  the 
Archangel  Michael. 

*  See  my  Church  History,  vol  iiu  p.  692. 

f  The  arbitrary  manner  in  which  Baur  and  Schwoglor  attempt  to  prove  the  Gnotlid 
element  in  this  epistle,  and  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Kphesians  and  Philippians,  requires  no 
refutation.  No  one  who  is  not  hold  by  a  fixed  delusion,  can  think  of  finding  in  tbo 
use  of  the  word  "  fulness,"  nX^pufia^  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Oolossians  and  Ephesian^  a 
reference  to  the  gnostic  doctrine  of  a  Pleroma.  The  use  of  this  word  in  these  epistles  is 
most  naturally  accounted  for,  firom  the  peculiar  Pauline  circle  of  ideas,  of  which  the  germ 
lies  at  the  baas  of  the  other  Pauline  epistles,  but  here  appears  more  fully  expanded,  as  be- 
longing to  this  stage  of  his  doctrinal  development,  and  required  by  the  subject  in  hand. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  respecting  it  in  the  second  section  relating  to  doctrine,  and 
shall  then  enter  more  fully  into  the  refutation  of  the  asserted  di£forence  of  doctrine  between 
this  and  the  earlier  epistles  of  Paul  How  far  is  the  pure,  practical  spirit  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  from  every  thing  Gnostic  I  Where,  in  the  second  century,  could  the  mental 
tendency  be  found  from  which  such  an  epLstle  could  proceed  7  where  the  man  who  could 
write  such  an  epistle  7  According  to  the  whimsical  notion  of  the  newest  of  all  critidom, 
the  most  powerful  minds,  who  were  capable  of  the  greatest  things,  existed  in  that  ege^ 
who  yet  found  their  satisfaction  in  living  in  profound  obscurity.  But  as  error  and  troth 
go  together  in  the  developing  processes  of  history,  and  mutually  check  and  modify  one 
another,  so  the  springing  up  of  sects  at  the  close  of  the  Pauline  age,  and  the  later  stage  In 
the  impress  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  constitute  a  middle  link  presupposed  by  the  formatioa 
of  the  gnosis  in  the  second  century.  The  criticism  which  we  combat,  springs  over  tiiil 
middle  link  by  an  onhistorical  hysteron-proteron. 
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spirits,*  he  appealed  to  the  facts  of  Christian  consciousness ;  that  Chri.H. 
tians  were  redeemed  from  the  power  of  evil,  and,  in  communion  with 
Christ,  were  certain  of  their  triumph  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness — 
that  as  their  inner  life  was  exalted  above  the  reach  of  earthly  things,  to 
which  they  were  dead  with  Christ,  t))at  as  it  already  belonged  to  heaven, 
with  which  they  were  incorporated  through  Christ,  so  it  ought  to  be 
altogether  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  a  religion  cleaving  to  the  senses ; 
nor  ought  Christians  to  allow  this  their  life  thus  exalted  to  heaven  and 
rooted  in  communion  with  God,  to  be  dragged  down  to  the  elements  of 
the  world,  to  sensible  earthly  things. — "  See  to^  it,"  said  the  apostle, 
'*  that  no  one  robs  you  of  your  Christian  freedom,  that  no  one  drags  you 
along  as  his  prey  by  the  worthless  deceitful  semblance  of  a  pretended 
higher  wisdom  which  follows  human  traditions,  cleaves  to  the  elements 
of  the  world,  and  proceeds  not  from  Christ.  Everything  which  does  not 
proceed  from  him  is  delusion ;  for  the  whole  church  of  God,  which  be- 
longs to  him  as  his  body,  exists  in  dependence  on  him ;  and  through 
him,  who  is  the  common  head  of  all  the  powers  of  the  spiritual  world, 
are  ye,  who  before  were  as  Gentiles  excluded  from  the  development  of 
God's  kingdom,  now  incorporated  with  it.  He  has  obtained  for  you  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  thus  has  also  freed  you  from  the  law  which  testi- 
fied against  you  as  an  indictment,  having  blotted  it  out.  By  his  suffer- 
ings he  has  triumphed  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  evil,  so  that  weak- 
ened as  it  is,  you,  as  redeemed,  no  longer  need  to  fear  it.  Since  through 
Christ  you  have  been  made  free  from  the  guilt  that  oppressed  you,  from 
the  yoke  of  the  law  and  from  the  fear  of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  so  let  no 
one  of  you  hazai*d  becoming  slaves  again,  and  condemn  yourselves  on 
account  of  those  outward  things,  all  of  which  were  only  shadows  of  what 
was  to  come ;  but  in  Christ  we  behold  the  reality  itself  May  no  one 
succeed  in  beguiling  you  in  reference  to  your  highest  interests  (merely 
because  it  so  pleases  him — for  his  own  arbitrary  pleasure)  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  humility  put  on  for  show,  by  the  worship  of  angels,  since  he  is 
disposed  to  pry  into  what  is  hidden  from  manf — for  such  a  one,  with  all 

♦  With  the  doctrine  of  various  orders  of  angels,  this  sect  certainly  combined  the  doc- 
trine  of  various  orders  of  evil  spirits.  These  evil  spirits  were  considered  as  specially  con- 
nected  with  matter  {Kvevfiara  vXiku),  By  sensuality,  and  especially  by  the  enjoyment  of 
certain  kinds  of  food,  men  were  especially  exposed  to  their  influence ;  and  by  chastening 
too  body,  and  abstaining  from  the  indulgence  of  the  senses,  men  were  withdrawn  from 
their  influence. 

f  In  the  passage,  Col.  ii.  18,  that  reading  which  omits  the  /z^  has  much  in  its  favor,  the 
authority  of  the  more  important  manuscripts,  and  the  comparison  witli  the  other  reading, 
ovK,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  Bimilar  glossi  It  is  also  more  easy  to  explain  how  the 
oounozion  of  the  whole  verse  might  occasion  the  interpolation  of  the  negative,  than  how 
it  should  occasion  its  rejection,  by  which  it  is  only  made  more  difficult.  If  this  reading  be 
adopted,  we  munt  understand  the  passage  thus :  "  He  pries  into  what  (as  ho  indeed 
imagines)  ho  has  seen,  the  appearances  of  angels — pufled  up  by  the  delusive  images,  which 
are  only  a  reflection  of  the  sensuality  that  prevails  over  him,  of  his  sensual  earthly  ten- 
dency to  which  he  drags  down  the  objects  of  religion,  the  invisible."  And  in  this  caaa 
the  contrast  would  be  very  suitable ;  be  adheres  nol  in  his  fiuth  to  the  inmmbU  Head. 
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his  appearance  of  humility  and  spiritual  life,  is  puffed  up  with  an  un- 
godly mind,  which  places  its  confidence  in  a  nullity ;  he  can  exalt  himself 
neither  above  the  world  nor  to  Christ,  for  he  does  not  hold  fast  tlie  Head 
irom  which  alone  the  body,  animated  by  it  and  held  together  by  its  in- 
fluence in  all  its  members,  can  develop  itself  to  the  end  designed  by  God. 
How  is  it,  if  ye  are  dead  with  Christ  to  the  things  of  the  world,  that  ye 
c;in  adopt  ns  if  ye  belonged  to  the  world,  such  maxims  as.  Touch  not 
this,  taste  not  that ;  since  all  this,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  these 
persons,  will  only  by  the  use  tend  to  destruction  !  Which  doctrines  cer- 
tainly have  an  appearance  of  wisdom  in  the  arbitrarily  invented  worship 
of  God,  the  show  of  humility,  and  the  chastening  of  the  body  ;  but  are 
yet  purely  things  which  have  no  significance,  and  only  serve  to  gratify 
an  imgodly  mind.  If,  therefore,  yc  are  risen  with  Christ,  seek  after  that 
which  is  above ;  let  your  thoughts  be  directed  thither  where  Christ  is, 
who  is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  :  let  your  washes  be  fixed  only 
on  heaven."  This  aim  towards  heaven,  this  life  rooted  in  God,  was 
always  set  in  opposition  by  Paul  to  the  superstition  that  would  drag 
down  divine  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  sense. 

This  epistle  was  conveyed  to  the  church  at  ColossaB  by  Tychicus,  one 
of  the  missionary  assistants  of  Paul,  who  was  returning  to  Lesser  Asia, 
his  native  country.  But  since  Paul  could  not  furnish  him  with  epistles 
for  all  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  yet  would  gladly  have  testified  his  lively 
interest  in  all,  and  wished,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  address  a 
word  to  all  collectively,  he  prepared  a  circular  letter  designed  for  all 
the  churches  in  that  region.  In  this  epistle,  in  which  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  addressed  himself  to  all  Gentile  Christians  as  such,  he  treats 
only  of  one  great  subject  of  general  interest,  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  without  entering  upon  other  topics.*  The 
similarity  of  the  two  epistles  (the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  the  so- 
called  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians)  is  of  such  a  kind,  that  we  see  in  it  the 
work  of  the  same  author,  and  not  an  imitation  by  another  hand.f     If 

But  yet  this  reading  appears  to  me  to  have  the  oonnexiou  and  the  meaning  of  single  words 
too  mnch  against  it  for  me  to  admit  it  The  "  intruding  into,"  Ifi^areveiv^  appears  to  me 
too  plainly  to  designate  an  impertinent  eagerness  to  pry  into  what  is  bidden  from  huniMi 
nght,  and  to  presuppose  the  negative  firj ;  and  if  the  apostle  bad  wished  to  mark  suppoaed 
appearances  of  angels,  he  would  certainly  not  have  said  *'  has  seen/'  i6{xiKevj  without  boom 
fiirlhcr  limitation,  aomo  additional  phrase,  with  which  the  following  "vainly,"  elK%ttughi 
be  connected;  as,  for  example,  by  saying  "thinks  that  he  has  seen,"  iopaxevai  doxd; 
this  vision  would  have  been  marked  as  deceptive  and  presumptuous. 

*  It  was  so  far  a  happy  thought  of  Schulz,  to  describe  this  epistle  as  a  compaDioo  to  the 
Kpiatle  to  the  Hebrews. 

f  I  will  here  notice  some  of  the  doubts  that  have  been  raised  in  the  most  recent  times 
against  the  genuineness  of  this  Kpistlo  to  the  Ephesians ;  those,  I  mean,  which  could  atrikt 
80  considerate  a  critic  as  Do  Wette,  a  man  distinguisliod  by  so  much  love  for  truth,  and  so 
disposed  to  receive  it.  The  collocation  of  apostles  and  prophets  in  ch.  iL  20;  iii.  6 ;  if.  11, 
must  bo  un-apostolical.  It  is  true,  such  a  phrase  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  Pauline 
epistles,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  set  dowQ  as  something  un-PauliDe,  or  IbreigD 
to  the  Pauline  age.    In  ch.  iv.  11,  the  Apostloi^  so-called  in  a  itricter  aenae^  arc  brooi^ 
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the  relation  of  this  circular  letter  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  if 
that  by  which  in  its  form  and  contents  as  a  circular  letter  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  Pauline  epistles  could  awaken  doubts  of  its  gen- 
uineness even  with  the  more  considerate  critics,  yet  precisely  those  pecu- 
liarities which  specially  distinguish  it,  taken  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mon Pauline  characteristics,  furnish  a  proof  of  its  genuineness.  Who  in 
the  second  century  could  have  formed  and  executed  the  purpose  to  forge, 
after  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  such  an  encyclical  Epistle  to  all  the 
Gentile  Christians,  in  no  part  of  which  there  could  be  found  a  morbid 
opposing  tendency,  except  by  the  eye  of  an  intoxicated  cnticisra  that 
can  detect  tendencies  in  the  simplest  things.  Let  us  remember  that 
Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  was  still  full  of  those  thoughts  and  con- 
templations which  occupied  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians ;  thus  we  can  account  for  those  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
second,  which  was  written  immediately  afler  the  first.  And  hence  it  also 
is  evident,  that  of  these  two,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  written 
first,  for  the  apostle's  thoughts  there  exhibit  themselves  in  their  original 

forward,  after  them  more  are  named  who  published  the  gospel  in  a  wide  circle,  whose 
activity  was  not  confined  to  one  congregation — the  common  missionaries,  the  evangelists^ 
corresponding  to  what  the  "  teachers,"  SiddaKaXoi,  were  for  single  cong^gationa,  and  those 
in  whom  the  creative  element  of  immediate  spiritual  awakening  predominated,  who  re- 
ceived, bj  special  revelations,  disclosures  respecting  Christian  truth,  (see  p.  ITG)  in  whom  the 
power  of  inspiration  appeared  especiaUj  in  discourse,  who  as  teachers  stood  nearest  to  the 
apostles  in  originality,  the  prophets.  That  there  were  such  prophets,  who  as  missionaries 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  apostles,  is  testified  by  the  Acts,  and  apart  from  that,  by  the  name 
of  Barnabas,  and  by  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  A  later  writer  would  not  have  been  induced  to  phioe  to- 
gether in  this  manner  apostles  and  prophets ;  for  this  position  of  the  prophets  was  foreign  to 
a  later  period.  Of  the  Montanist  body  of  prophets,  to  whom  Baur  and  Schwegler  allude,  there 
is  no  trace  in  this  epistle ;  and  indeed,  generally,  we  should  regard  it  as  the  ma««t  flagrant 
anachronism  to  pretend  to  find  anything  Montanistic  in  this  epistle.  In  the  manner  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  "  pastors,"  noi/nive^  and  "  teachers,"  ^tdoa/caXot,  we  also  recognise 
something  which  belongs  only  to  this  age ;  (compare  the  distinction  between  diddoKaXoi  and 
Kvi3epv^a£iCf  1  Cor.  xil  28  ;  the  distinction  between  diSdoKeiv  and  npoiiTaadai,  Kom.  xii.  7, 
8.)  But  Baur  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  in  the  whole  passage  an  idea  foreign  to  Paul,  of 
a  progressive  development  of  the  church,  the  representation  of  an  approaching  more  perfect 
age  of  ecclesiastical  development,  which  certainly  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  speedy  second  advent  of  Christ.  But  this  passage  contains  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  Paul  speaks  only  of  the  church  of  that  age  in  which  he  wrote  the  epistle,  and 
marks  its  development  from  its  ciiildhood  {vTjmoTTi^),  to  its  maturity  (reAcforj/f),  a  perfectly 
Pauline  idea,  which  is  found  in  the  universally  acknowledged  genuine  Pauline  epistles. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  one  could  think  of  finding  here  the  Montanist  idea . 
of  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  church.  De  Wette  maintains  further,  that  the 
mention  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  in  ch.  ii.  8-10,  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the 
apostle's  doctrinal  theology.  But  this  I  cannot  perceive.  On  the  contrary,  I  recognize 
nothing  but  what  is  most  truly  Pauline.  Although  Paul  is  not  writing  to  those  in  whom 
be  would  presuppose  a  disposition  to  confide  in  the  merits  of  the  "  works  of  law,"  not  to 
those  who  were  formerly  Jews,  yet  he  had  reason  to  bring  forward  the  universal  and  to 
him  ever-present  truth,  that,  in  their  being  called  to  Christianity,  all  of  them,  without  dis- 
tinction, were  indebted  for  everj'thing  to  grace  alone;  the  few  who  had  hitherto  led  a  more 
moral  life,  as  well  as  the  majority  who  had  been  sunk  in  vice.  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  29,  30. 
Id  that  passage  he  was  obliged  thus  to  express  himself  on  soooiint  of  the  contrast,  sinoe  he 
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formation  and  connexion,  as  they  were  called  forth  by  his  opposition  to 
that  sect  whose  sentiments  and  practices  he  combats  in  that  epistle.* 

Though  this  epistle  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  manuscripts  now  ex- 
tant, as  addressed  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  yet  the  general  character  of 
the  contents,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Asiatic  Christians  of  Gentile  de- 
scent, testifies,  by  the  absence  of  all  special  references  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Ephesian  church,  against  such  an  exclusive  or  predom- 
inant appropriation  of  it.  If  this  epistle  had  been  designed  principally 
for  the  Ephesian  church,  Paul  would  certainly  have  been  impelled  to  say 
to  those  among  whom  he  had  spent  so  long  a  time,  many  things  relating 
solely  to  their  peculiar  circumstances.  This  conclusion,  which  we  draw 
with  certainty  from  the  contents  of  the  epbtle,  is  confirmed  by  the  infor- 
mation that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  that  the  designation  of 

wished  to  lay  a  stress  upon  the  point.  The  now  creation,  previous  to  which  they  could 
accomplish  nothing  good,  and  to  which  they  owed  everything,  must  necessarily  manifest 
itself  through  genuiue  "good  works,"  ipya  dyaSd,  In  the  next  place,  De  Wette  noUoes 
the  arbitrary  application  in  Eph.  iv.  8  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  18.  It  is  indeed  a  free  applicatioi^ 
but  yet  spirited  and  not  forced.  In  that  passage  Jehovah  is  represented  as  a  yictorioos 
leader,  bringing  his  enemies  in  triumph  to  the  heights  of  Zion,  to  whom  his  con- 
quered foes  do  homage  by  the  presentation  of  gifts.  This  is  applied  to  the  manner  in 
which  Christ  ascended  to  heaven,  after  overcoming  the  powers  that  opposed  the  kingdom 
of  God.  But  in  accordance  with  his  object  the  apostle  represents  the  gifts  reoeived  as 
imparted.  As  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  believers  is  an  evidence  of  the  vio- 
lory  over  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  so  the  special  charisms  are  marked  as  the  g^ifls  of 
victory  belonging  to  the  glorified  Christ  Examples  of  such  a  free  use  of  Old  Testament 
passages  are  to  bo  found  elsewhere  in  PauVs  writings ;  compare  Rom.  x.  6,  Aa  The  quo- 
tation in  ch.  V.  14,  is  certainly  a  problem  to  be  explained,  but  we  are  not  authorized  to 
employ  it  in  casting  suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.  The  appeal  in  ch.  iil.  3, 
to  what  he  said  before,  is  certainly  somewhat  singular,  and  we  can  point  out  nothing 
similar  in  PauL  But  the  singularity  is  soUened  when  we  recollect  that  this  is  a  circulir 
epistle  which  was  intended  for  several  churches  to  whom  Paul  was  personally  unknown, 
and  that  what  is  said  rclales  to  the  great  novel  idea  of  the  one  church  of  God,  to  bo  formed 
(Vom  Jews  and  Gentiles  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  an  idea  which  was  first  set  by  Paul  in 
the  dearest  light.  The  passage  in  ch.  vi.  2,  3,  is  also  remarkable ;  but  if  the  apostle,  ex- 
pressing the  precept  in  the  Old  Testament  form,  has  added  a  sign,  in  order  to  mark  the 
importance  which  from  the  Old  Testament  point  of  view  is  given  to  this  precept,  it  appears 
to  me  to  bo  at  least  no  decisive  mark  against  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.  In  oh.  iy.  28, 1 
can  find  nothing  so  very  strange  in  such  a  connexion:  "He  who  hitherto,  through  idle- 
ness, has  been  led  to  steal  from  others,  must  laboT  as  a  Christian,  not  only  that  he  may 
honestly  gain  his  own  livelihood,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  show  kindness  to  others.  Let 
him,  who  has  hitherto  seized  on  the  property  of  others,  be  changed  into  one  who  even  main- 
tains others  in  need  by  the  produce  of  his  own  labor."  The  comparison  of  marriage  with 
tho  relation  of  the  church  to  Christy  ch.  v.  23,  appears  to  me,  though  not  occurring  else- 
where in  Paul's  writing^  as  perfectly  consonant  with  Christian  ideas,  and  by  no  means  un- 
Pauline.    Compare  1  Cor.  vi.  15. 

♦  For  the  confirmation  of  this  relation  of  the  two  epistles  to  one  another,  the  "and,** 
Koif  in  Eph.  vi.  21,  certainly  serves,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  Paol  had 
in  his  thoughts  what  he  had  been  writing  to  the  Colossians,  iv.  8,  according  to  the  correct 
reading,  "  that  he  might  know,"  Iva  yi'ure.  Earless  has  noticed  this  mark  in  the  Intn)d!K> 
tion  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  p.  60,  and  after  him  Wlggeni  Jna 
in  tho  l&udien  und  Kriiiken;  1841,  2d  part»  p.  453. 
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the  place  in  the  introductory  salutation  is  wanting  in  ancient  mana 
scripts.  But  since  the  Ephesian  church  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
Gkntile  Christians,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  epistle  was 
equally  designed  for  thera,  though  being  a  circular  letter,  the  apostle 
touched  only  on  those  circumstances  and  wants  which  were  common  to 
them  with  the  other  churches  of  this  district.  It  might  also  be  thought 
most  proper  that  the  epistle  should  be  sent  from  Ephesus,  as  the  metrop- 
olis and  the  seat  of  the  mother-church,  to  the  other  churches.  This 
would  best  agree  with  the  designation  which  it  generally  obtained  at  an 
early  period,  as  specially  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  church.  Yet  from 
this  remark  we  do  not  venture  to  infer  too  much,  since  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  the  Ephesian  church,  as  one  of  the  sedes  ajyostolicoSy  although 
the  epistle  at  first  might  have  had  no  precise  designation,  must  have  pro- 
cured a  predominant  value  to  its  name,  as  of  one  directed  to  the  Ephe- 
sian church.* 

In  the  second  period  of  his  confinement,  Paul  received  a  contribution 
from  the  church  at  Philippi  (which  had  already  given  practical  proof  of 
its  love  for  him)  through  Epaphroditus,  their  messenger,  from  whom 
also  he  received  an  account  of  their  state.  In  consequence  of  this 
information,  he  had  occasion  to  put  the  Christians  at  Philippi  on  their 
guard  against  the  influence  of  Judai^g  teachers,  to  exhort  them  to 
tmion  amongst  themselves,  and  to  recommend  to  those  who  had  more 
liberal  and  enlarged  views,  forbearance  towards  their  weaker  brethren. 
On  this  last  topic  he  gives  them,  in  the  words  of  the  exhortation  which 
he  added  after  the  epistle  was  already  closed,  the  important  rule,  that  all 
^ould  seek  to  employ  faithfully  the  measure  of  knowledge  which  they 
had  already  attained  (iii.  15),  that  then  God  would  reveal  to  them  what 
they  still  wanted,  and  thus  all  would  by  degrees  arrive  at  a  right  statd 
of  Christian  maturity.f  He  exhorted  them,  under  the  persecutions  to 
which  the  Christians  in  Macedonia  were  still  exposed,  to  bear  joyfully 
their  sufferings  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  view  them  as  a  gift  of  grace 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  them. 

Everything  in  this  epistle,  the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  writet 
contemplates  impending  death,  the  manner  in  which  he  judges  of  him- 
self, his  pathetic  exhortations  to  the  church,  all  bear  the  inimitable  im- 
press of  Paul.  A  later  writer  attempting  to  forge  a  letter  in  his  name, 
would  not  have  made  him  express  himself  with  that  apparent  uncertainty 
in  reference  to  his  future  lot,  iii.  11,  12.| 

*  The  well-founded  reaction  against  the  Bubjective  arbitrariness  of  a  one^ded  negathre 
criticism,  must  not  seduce  us  into  a  saperstitious  oyervaluation  of  tradition,  which  in  iii 
torn  may  lead  to  more  arbitrary  assertions,  instead  of  that  result  which  offers  itself  fiooi 
the  comprehensive  survey  of  Christian  antiquity. 

f  The  gloss  of  the  common  reading  (icavovt,  rd  avrb  ^poveiv\  which  injures  the  moan- 
ing, arose  from  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  supposing  that  it  referred  to  Ohiit* 
tian  unity,  and  not  to  the  agreement  of  pragtice  with  knowledge. 

X  In  the  severe  language  against  the  Judaizing  proselyte-makers,  (Phil  iii  8,  8,)  I  Ol^ 
tainlj  cannot  with  Baur  find  anything  un-Pauline.    The  predicate  "doga^"  c^er,  as  » 
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OHAPTEE  X. 

Paul's  laboes  after  nis  release  from  his  first  confinement  at 

ROME,   TO    niS   MARTYRDOM. 

Hitherto  we  have  possessed  certain  information  respecting  the  cir- 
cumstances and  labors  of  the  apostle  Paul  during  his  confinement  at 
Rome.  But  in  reference  to  the  sequel,  we  meet  on  all  sides  with  great 
obscurity  and  uncertainty.  The  question  arises,  whether  he  ended  this 
confinement  with  martyrdom,  or  whether  he  was  released  from  it,  and 
entered  afresh  on  his  apostolic  labors.  The  decision  of  this  question 
depends,  partly  on  the  depositions  of  historical  witnesses,  partly  on  the 
result  of  an  examination  of  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  on  whether 
this  epistle,  which  was  evidently  written  during  a  confinement  at  Rome, 
must  be  classed  among  the  epistles  written  in  the  time  of  his  first  con- 
finement, or  whether  we  must  assume,  the  existence  of  a  second.  The 
narratives  of  the  fourth  century,  according  to  which  Paul  was  set  at 
liberty  and  published  the  gospel  in  Spain,  cannot  be  taken  into  account, 
for  all  these  might  very  easily  arise  from  what  he  says  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  of  his  intentions  of  visiting  Spain.  But  more  attention  is 
due  to  an  account  which  is  given  by  a  man  who  was  in  part  a  contem- 
porary, and  probably  a  disciple  of  Paul.    Clement,  the  bishop  of  Rome, 

dosignation  of  shameless  men,  is  not  at  all  eztcaordinary.  It  perfectly  oomports  with  the 
indignation  of  Paul  against  those  persons  who  would  mislead  Christians,  and  tun  them 
aside  from  seeking  salvation,  that  ho  should  term  the  mere  outward  circumcision  a  /cara- 
TOfi^j  as  in  CkU.  v.  12 ;  it  is,  also,  altogether  Pauline  when  Christians  are  termed  "  the  true 
oiroumcision  who  worship  God  in  the  spirit,"  Rom.  iL  29.  It  is  also  by  no  means  fiw- 
fetched,  but  very  naturally  connected,  when  Paul,  who  had  to  fight  far  and  near  with  these 
Jadaizers,  is  induced  to  oppose  his  own  example  to  what  was  the  only  glory  of  those  per- 
sons^ that  he  could  boast  of  all  those  distinctions  in  the  highest  degree,  but  counted  them 
all  as  nothing  in  order  to  seek  his  righteousness  in  Christ  alone,  which  is  followed  bj  that 
most  glorious  passage,  iii  d-15,  which  breathes  entirely  the  spirit  of  Paul.  That  in  i  1, 
the  deacons  immediately  succeed  the  bishops,  is  a  mark  which  testifies  against  a  8ome> 
what  later  time,  in  which  bishops  and  presbyters  already  began  to  be  distinguished.  But 
the  name  of  Clement  (iv.  3.)  reminds  Dr.  Baur  at  once  of  his  hobby-horse,  the  Clementines, 
and  calls  up,  by  the  association  of  ideas,  Peter,  Simon  Magus,  the  Gnostics,  and  many 
others  whom  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of  meeting  in  this  epistle.  What  iillnifjqinff 
hideed  may  not  be  found,  when  (ii.  4-7)  one  is  led  to  think  of  the  Yalentinian  Sophii^ 
which  would  penetrate  into  the  essence  of  Bythos,  and  sink  down  into  Chaos,  and  when 
Christ  is  thought  to  form  a  contrast  to  it  ?  or  when  Schwegler  considers  Euodias  to  be  a 
symbol  of  the  Jewish-Christian  party,  and  Syntyche  a  symbol  of  the  Gentile  Christians^ 
and  under  the  phrase  '*  true  yoke-fellow,"  av^vyog  /vj/atof,  (with  reference  to  the  Clement- 
ines) would  find  the  apostle  Peter  as  one  pointed  out  from  a  conciliatory  point  of  view  f 
See  das  nadiapostolisohe  Zeitalter,  voL  iL  p.  135. 
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says  expressly  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  (§6,)*  that  Paul 
suffered  martyrdom,  after  he  had  travelled  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
West-t  By  this  expression,  we  most  naturally  understand  Spain ;  and 
though  Clement  might  have  understood  by  it  some  other  place  or 
country  than  exactly  this,  yet  we  cannot  in  any  case  suppose  that  a  person 
writing  at  Rome  should  have  understood  anything  else  by  it.|     From 

*  What  we  learn  from  the  only  natural  interpretation  of  this  passage  could  not  have 
occurred,  if  what  Schenkel  has  remarked,  in  his  Dissertation  against  a  second  confinement 
of  Paul  (in  the  Stvdien  und  Kritiken,  1841,  part  1)  respecting  Clement's  Epistle,  be  cor- 
rect ;  namely,  that  it  was  written  only  a  few  years  after  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians, between  the  years  64  and  65 ;  but  wo  cannot  at  all  agree  with  this  opinion.  The 
inference  from  §  41,  where  the  author  expresses  himself  as  if  the  temple  and  temple- 
worship  at  Jerusalem  were  still  in  existence,  cannot  countervail  those  passages  of  this 
epistle  which  contain  the  most  undeniable  marks  of  a  later  period ;  as  §  44,  on  the  election 
to  church-offices ;  §  47,  where  it  is  presupposed  that  Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  at- the  beginning  of  the  publication  (or  of  his  publication)  of  the  gospel  (iv 
dpXV  ^^^  evayyeXiov),  And  it  appears  that  the  author  knew  nothing  of  any  epistle  written 
to  the  Corinthians  by  Paul  he/ore  our  first  epistle  to  them.  I  also  think  that  Clement 
would  have  expressed  himself  otherwise  in  §  5,  if  he  had  written  only  a  few  years  after 
Paul's  martyrdom.  The  allusions  to  the  Epistle  to  tho  Hebrews  also  indicate  a  much  later 
date.  The  manner  in  which  Schenkel  has  thought  that  the  Epistle  of  Clement  can  be 
brought  into  connection  with  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  I  must  regard  as  the  more 
unfortunate  the  less  I  am  able  to  recognise  in  it  an  epistle  that  proceeded  from  a  dofluite 
reference  to  certain  immediately  visible  cux;umstances  of  a  particular  church. 

f  The  fiapTvpeiv  in  this  connexion,  ^''  fiaoTvprjaag  kn\  ruv  yyov/jieiuv,"  is  to  be  under^ 
stood  probably,  not  in  the  later  meaning  of  martyrdom,  but  in  the  original  sense  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  faith,  although  with  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Paul  which  was  brought 
on  by  this  confession.  "  He  bore  testimony  of  his  faith  before  the  heathen  magistrates." 
At  all  events,  the  words  inl  tuv  r^yoVfxtvuv  must  be  understood  as  a  general  designation 
of  the  heathen  magistrates ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  Clement  intended  to  give  a  pre- 
cise chronological  mark,  or  to  refer  to  the  persons  to  whom  at  that  time  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  was  committed  in  Rome. 

J  Schrader,  indeed,  adopts  Emesti's  opinion,  that  by  ripfia  r^f  dvoeoc  may  be  meant 
the  boundaries  of  tho  west  towards  the  east,  and  thus  nothing  else  be  intended  than  that 
Paul  had  just  reached  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  west.  But  though  we  ore  willing 
to  allow  that  the  words  might  in  themselves  be  so  understood,  yet  it  is  impossible  bo  to 
understand  them  in  this  connexion.  For  Clement  had  just  said  that  Paul  proclaimed  the 
gospel  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  («7pvf  ytvofievoc  h  ry  dvaroliy  koI  kv  ry  dvaa)  that  he 
had  taught  righteousness  to  the  whole  \Dorld  (<SiKaioavvrjv  dtAd^ac  6Xov  rbv  koo/iov)^  and 
then  follow  the  words  M  rb  repjua  rijc  ivccu^  kWuv.  In  this  connexion,  Clement  must 
surely  have  intended  to  say  that  Paul  advanced  for  into  the  West  It  may  here  be  re- 
marked, that  Clement  must  have  known  more  of  the  events  in  general  of  Paul's  life,  for  he 
says  that  Paul  was  seven  times  put  in  fetters.  Even  after  what  has  been  said  since  the 
publication  of  this  work  agamst  this  interpretation  and  application  of  the  passage  in  Cle- 
ment, I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  give  it  up ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  critics  like  Ored- 
ner,  who  hold  the  same  views.  IIow  can  it  be  imagined  that  Clement,  if  he  thought  only 
of  Pftil'8  first  confinement  at  Rome,  could  say  that  he  had  published  the  gospel  not  merely 
in  tho  East,  but  also  in  the  West,  and  had  come  even  to  the  boundaries  of  the  West  ? 
Even  if  we  allow  much  for  tho  rhetorical  form  of  the  expression,  we  cannot  consider  this 
as  a  proper  designation  of  such  a  fact ;  and  why  should  a  writer  who  bad  at  hand  so  many 
rhetorical  designations  for  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  have  chosen  precisely  this  the  most 
unnatural  ?    It  also  appears  to  me  a  torturing  of  the  word,  something    impossibly  that 
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this  account  of  Clement,  if  we  must  infer  that  t*aul  carried  into  effect  his 
intention  of  travelling  into  Spain,  or  that,  at  least,  he  went  beyond  Italy, 
we  are  also  obliged  to  admit,  that  he  was  released  from  his  confinement 
at  Rome.  And  we  should  be  obliged  to  abide  by  this  opinion,  if  we  had 
no  further  information  of  the  circumstances  of  Paul  during  his  second 
confinement,  if  we  could  also  place  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  the 
time  of  his  first  imprisonment. 

If  we  depart  from  this  last  supposition,  we  can  put  two  cases  ;  either 
that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  his  confine- 
ment. As  to  the  first  case,  we  know  that  Paul  came  to  Rome  without 
Timothy,  but  that  he  was  afterwards  in  his  society.  It  may  be  therefore 
supposed,  that  he  was  called  by  this  very  epistle  from  Lesser  Asia  to 
Rome,  and  that  fl'om  that  time  he  remained  constantly  with  him.  But 
the  information  furnished  by  this  epistle,  of  Paul's  situation  at  that  time, 
is  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  supposition.  When  he  wrote  it,  he  had 
already  obtained  a  public  audience,  and  had  been  heard  in  his  defence. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  first  period  of  his  confinement,  this  had  certainly 
not  happened,  since  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
He  then  had  his  martyrdom  in  prospect,  while  his  First  Epistle  during 
his  confinement  held  out  the  most  cheering  hopes  of  his  release. 

If  we  take  the  second  case,  and  consider  this  epistle  as  the  last  he  wrote 
in  that  confinement  at  Rome,  it  will  connect  itself  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  with  respect  to  the  darker  prospects  of  the  apostle's  situa- 
tion, of  which  it  contains  several  indications.  But  several  other  thino^s 
do  not  agree  with  this  supposition,  and  rather  direct  us  to  another  date. 
And  although  not  every  particular  which- we  could  mention  on  this  point 
has  equal  weight,  yet  all  taken  together  are  in  favor  of  that  view, 
according  to  which  all  the  particulars  can  be  most  naturally  and  simply 
understood,  in  the  manner  which  would  first  occur  to  an  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  epistle.  Paul  desires  Timothy  to  come  to  him,  without 
any  allusions  to  his  having  been  already  with  him  during  his  confinement. 
When  we  begin  to  read  the  epistle,  everything  gives  the  impression,  that 
he  had  taken  leave  of  Timothy  in  the  place  where  the  latter  was  now 
residing,  and  since  that  time  had  been  put  in  confinement.  He  cautions 
him  against  the  false  teachers  in  his  neighborhood  (in  Lesser  Asia,  pro- 
bably at  Ephesus),  ii.  17,  and  speaks  of  them  as  if  he  had  himself  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  them  well  from  personal  observation.  This  could 
not  have  been  during  his  earlier  residence  in  Lesser  Asia,  for  at  that  time 
these  heretical  tendencies  had  not  yet  shown  themselves,  as  appears  from 
what  we  have  before  remarked ;  but  everything  is  easily  explained  if 
Paul,  being  released  from  confinement,  travelled  into  Lesser  Asia,  ^a  he 
intended,  and  entered  into  conflict  with  these  false  teachers,  who  had 

Clement  should  hare  understood  the  word  subjecliyely,  from  the  position  of  Paul  at  the 
fimf  t  of  his  labors  in  the  West,  beyond  which  he  was  hindered  from  extending  them  into 
the  West 
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gained  a  footing  there  during  his  imprisonment.  He  informed  Timothy 
of  the  result  of  his  first  public  examination,  iv.  16,  and  in  a  manner  which 
implies  that  Timothy  knew  nothing  before  of  it,  and  that  it  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence  from  Rome.  But  when  Paul  made  his  defence 
during  his  first  confinement,  Timothy  was  with  him ;  (compare  Philip. 
L  7.)  We  are  therefore  led  to  think  of  something  that  happened  during 
Paul's  second  confinement.  There  are,  besides,  many  marks  which  in- 
dicate that  he  had  come  to  the  West  by  his  usual  route  from  Lesser  Asia 
through  Achaia,  but  which  we  know  was  not  his  route  when  he  last 
came  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem.  He  charges  Timothy  to  bring  with 
him  the  cloak,  the  books,  and  especially  the  parchments,  which  he  had 
lefl  behind  at  the  house  of  a  person  whose  name  he  mentions  (2  Tim.  iv. 
13.)  Now  it  is  far  more  probable  that  he  left  these  things  behind  after 
a  visit  to  Troas  some  months  before,  than  at  a  distance  of  four  or  six 
years,  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  the  case  if  the  epistle  was 
written  during  his  first  confinement,  and  that  they  should  be  brought  to 
him  only  after  so  long  an  interval.*  In  order  to  depict  his  state  of  de- 
sertion, he  informs  Timothy  that  Erastus,  one  of  his  usual  companions, 
who  probably  was  with  him  the  last  time  in  Lesser  Asia,f  stayed  behind 
in  his  native  place,  Corinth ;  and  that  he  had  left  another  of  his  com* 

panions,  Trophimus,  sick  at  Miletum,  2  Tim.  iv.  20.|    Although  we  find 

■^ 

*  It  is  an  arbitrary  assumption  that  these  parchments  contained  documents  relatiye  to 
hifl  defence,  and  that  for  that  reason  he  now  wished  to  have  them. 

f  Soo  Acts  xix.  22.  This  could  hardly  be  the  same  as  the  "  chamberlain,"  oiKovofioCf 
of  Corinth,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  23,  for  his  office  would  scarcely  allow  of  bis  being  80 
often  with  Paul  on  his  missionary  journeys. 

I  On  the  supposition  that  the  epistle  might  have  been  written  during  Paul's  first  con- 
finement,  it  is  the  most  natural  supposition  that  those  persons  are  hero  spoken  of,  who  bad 
resolved  to  come  to  Rome  (as  Timothy  knew),  to  the  apostle's  assistance  on  his  trial,  ao- 
cording  to  the  usages  of  Roman  law.  One  of  them,  Erastus,  had  not  left  Corinth  as  be 
intended,  but  remained  there.  Trophimus  (who  as  a  witne&s  might  have  been  of  great 
service)  tliey  (the  delegates  of  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia  who  had  agreed  to  travd  to- 
gether to  Rome)  had  lefl  on  the  way,  sick,  at  Miletum  (diriXiTrov,  the  third  person  plural). 
But  certainly  the  other  mterpretation,  in  which  nothing  needs  to  be  supplied,  is  the 
simplest,  and  that  which  would  first  occur  to  an  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  epistle.  Be- 
sides, if  Paul  had  reminded  Timotliy  of  something  which  must  havo  been  known  to  bim, 
in  order  to  stir  him  up  still  more  to  set  off  without  delay  to  Rome,  (as  Timothy,  who  wmT 
probably  staying  at  Ephesus,  must  have  known  that  tiie  delegates  from  the  churches  had 
left  Trophimus  sick  in  his  neighborhood,)  ho  would  have  added  some  such  word  as  "  you 
know,"  oldac,  to  signify  that  he  was  merely  reminding  him  of  something  he  knew  already. 
We  may  also  doubt,  whether  the  testimony  of  Trophimus  was  of  so  much  consequence  to 
Paul.  The  charge  of  raising  a  tumult  at  Jerusalem  would  probably  not  be  so  dangerous 
to  him;  on  the  contrary,  ho  was  most  probably  justified  sufficiently,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
by  the  statements  that  were  sent  at  the  same  time  from  the  Roman  authorities,  whose  in- 
quiries had  thus  far  led  to  a  wholly  favorable  result  But  the  charge  of  having  prompted 
Roman  citizens  to  apostatize  from  the  State  religion,  and  of  having  propagated  a  religio 
nova  et  iUiciia,  must  have  been  the  one  really  dangerous,  and  in  this  case  Trophhnus  oould 
bo  of  no  assistance  to  him. 
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several  persons  in  Paul's  society,  who  were  also  with  him  during  his  first 
confinement  (though  this  circumstance  will  not  serve  to  ^x  the  date, 
since  the  same  causes  as  at  that  time  might  bring  them  again  into  his 
society) ;  yet  among  these  is  a  Titus,  who  was  not  with  him  before,  for 
we  have  not  met  with  them  together  since  the  apostle's  last  sojourn  in 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  a  Crescens,  who  is  not  named  before  as  one 
of  his  companions. 

Against  the  opinion  that  this  epistle,  in  consequence  of  the  marks  we 
have  indicated,  was  written  in  Paul's  second  confinement,  it  may  indeed 
be  objected,  that  we  find  in  it  no  reference  at  all  to  an  earlier  confinement 
at  Rome.  But  this  will  appear  less  strange,  if  we  attend  to  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  By  this  epistle,  the  apostle  by  no  means  intended  to 
give  the  first  information  to  Timothy  of  his  new  confinement ;  he  rather 
assumes,  that  this,  and  in  part  the  peculiarities  of  his  condition  in  it, 
were  already  known  to  him,  as  appears  from  i.  16,*  and  by  means  of 
the  constant  intercourse  between  the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  lively  interest  taken  by  the  churches  in  Paul's  affairs,  information 
respecting  him  must  soon  have  reached  Ephesus.  Moreover,  during  this 
period  after  his  release,  so  many  things  occurred  in  his  renewed  apostolic 
labors,  which  fully  occupied  the  mind  of  one  who  was  more  affected  by 
events  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God  than  by  any  personal  considera- 
tions, and  thus  necessarily  pushed  into  the  background  the  recollection  of 
bis  former  confinement,  that  in  Ihc  prospect  of  martyrdom,  he  would 
fix  his  thoughts  more  on  the  future  than  on  the  past,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  events  that  were  likely  to  affect  the  progress  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth. 

Now  if  we  admit  that  Paul  was  released  from  that  confinement,  we 
must  assume  that  he  regained  his  freedom  before  the  persecution  against 
the  Christians  occasioned  by  the  conflagration  at  Rome  in  the  year  64  ; 
for  had  he  been  a  prisoner  at  this  time,  he  certainly  would  not  have  been 
spared.  And  it  agrees  with  the  chronological  data  which  we  have 
before  discovered,  that  after  more  than  a  two  years'  imprisonment,  he 
regained  his  freedom  between  the  years  62  and  63,  a  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  which  in  itself,  and  in  connexion  with  existing  cir- 
cumstances, is  by  no  means  improbable.  The  accusation  of  raising  a 
tumult  at  Jerusalem  had  been  proved  to  be  unfounded ;  but  the  opposi- 
tion of  Christianity  to  the  State  religion  had  not  then  attracted  public 
attention,  and  though  this  fact  could  not  have  passed  altogether  un- 
noticed, yet  no  definite  law  existed  on  the  subject,  and  under  the 
Emperor  Nero,  who  ridiculed  the  established  religion,  and  gave  himself 
little  concern  about  the  ancient  Roman  enactments,  such  a  point  might 


*  This  passage  may  be  most  Daturallj  understood  of  a  number  of  Christians  from 
Asia,  who,  on  coming  to  Home,  were  afraid  to  visit  Paul  in  his  confiDement,  and  had 
already  returned  home  when  he  wrote  this  epistle.  Paul  makes  them  known  to  Timotiif 
by  spedQriDg  two  of  then:  number. 
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more  easily  have  been  waived.  The  friends  whom  Paul  had  gained  by 
his  behavior  daring  his  continement,  and  by  the  manner  of  conducting 
his  defence,  would  probably  exert  their  influence  in  his  f  iv  »  .  Thus  it 
might  be  explained  that  he  regained  his  freedom  ;  and  llie  ancient  tradi- 
tion that  he  was  beheaded,*  and  not  crucified  like  Peter,  if  true,  favors 
his  not  having  suffered  death  in  the  persecution  of  64 ;  for  had  he 
been  put  to  death  in  that  persecution,  so  much  regard  would  not  have 
been  paid  to  his  Roman  citizenship  as  to  spare  the  hated  leader  of  a  de- 
tested sect  from  the  more  painful  and  ignominious  mode  of  execution. 

From  the  epistles  written  by  Paul  during  his  first  confinement,  we 
learn  that  he  labored  much  at  Rome  in  publishing  the  gospel ;  his  firm 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  God,  and  his  happy  release,  must  have  had  a 
beneficial  influence  in  this  respect.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  Chris- 
tianity from  this  time  spread  with  still  greater  power  among  the  Gentiles 
in  Rome.  But  by  this  very  means  the  new  sect,  while  gaining  ground 
among  the  heathen  to  the  injury  of  idolatry,  drew  on  itself  the  attention 
of  the  fanatical  people  who  could  not  feel  otherwise  than  hostile  to  the 
enemies  of  their  gods ;  and  the  hatred  thus  excited  soon  occasioned  the 
report  to  be  spread  of  unnatural  crimes  committed  in  the  assemblies  of 
these  impious  persons.  Perhaps  also  the  Jews,  who  were  more  embit- 
tered against  the  Christians  when  their  designs  against  Paul  proved  abor- 
tive, contributed  their  part  to  excite  the  popular  hatred  against  them. 
But  a  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  state  would  hardly  have  been  threat- 
ened so  soon,  if  the  Emperor  Nero  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  popular 
feeling,  which  easily  credited  everything  bad  of  the  Christians,  in  order  to 
cast  an  odium  on  the  Christians  which  he  wished  to  throw  off'from  him- 
self.f  Yet  it  by  no  means  appears  that  this  outbreak  against  the  Chris- 
tians in  Rome  was  followed  by  a  general  persecution  against  them  through- 
out the  provinces,  and  hence  Paul  might  meanwhile  continue  his  apostolic 
labors  without  molestation  in  distant  parts. 

As  for  the  history  of  his  labors  in  this  new  field,  we  have  no  information 
respecting  it ;  nor  can  the  total  want  of  sources  for  this  part  of  church  his- 
tory be  at  all  surprising.  But  this  defect  of  information  cannot  be  made 
use  of  to  render  doubtful  the  fact  of  Paul's  second  confinement.  Nothing, 
therefore,  is  left  for  us,  but  to  compare  the  short  account  (already  men- 
tioned) in  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus,  with  what  Paul  himself  tells 
us  respecting  his  intentions  in  case  he  regained  his  freedom,  in  the  epistlea 
written  during  his  first  confinement,  and  with  what  may  be  gathered  from 
his  other  letters,  which  it  seems  probable  that  he  wrote  after  his  release. 
Before  his  confinement,  Paul  had  expressed  the  intention  of  going  into 
Spain,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Roman  Clement  favors  the  belief  that  he 
fulfilled  this  intention.  But  during  his  confinement  at  Rome  he  had 
altered  his  views,  and  was  determined,  by  reasons  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  to  visit  once  more  the  scene  of  his  early  labors  in  Lesser  Asia. 

*  See  Eosebiiis,  ii.  25. 

f  On  this  penecutioQ  in  Bome^  aoe  my  Choroh  History,  vol.  L  p.  94. 
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The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  contains  hints  of  his  returning  by  bia 
usual  route  through  Achaia.  But  it  would  bo  possible  that  after  his  release 
he  travelled  first  into  Spain;*  that  he  there  exerted  himself  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christian  churches,  and  then  revisited  the  former  sphere  of 
his  ministry ;  that  he  was  on  his  return  to  the  West,  in  order  to  close 
there  his  apostolic  commission,  but  that  in  passing  through  Rome,  before 
he  could  resume  his  journey  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned. — However, 
the  want  of  any  memorial  of  his  labors  in  Spain,  the  want  of  any  record 
of  an  ecclesia  apostolica^  does  not  favor  the  supposition  that  Paul  spent 
any  length  of  time  in  that  country ;  and  hence  the  other  explanation, 
that  he  first  renewed  his  labors  in  the  East,  then  betook  himself  to 
Spain,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  arrested,  seems  to  deserve  the 
preference. 

We,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  Paul  first  fulfilled  his  intention  of 
returning  to  Lesser  Asia.  Now  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy 
and  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  mode  of  expression, 
and  the  peculiar  references  to  ecclesiastical  relations,  connect  themselves 
so  closely  with  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  exhibit  so  many  marks 
of  the  later  apostolic  age  (one  of  which  we  have  already  noticed),  that 
it  appears  admissible  to  assign  both  these  epistles  to  this  period. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  apostle,  we  can  find  no  point  of  time  in 
which  he  could  have  written  such  a  letter  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus, 
in   reference   to   the  concerns  of  that   church,    as   his   first  epistle  ;f 

*  Mjnster,  with  whom  I  am  g]ad  that  I  can  agree  in  many  other  particulars  in  mj 
Tiew  of  this  part  of  the  apostolic  history,  supposes  this  in  his  discussion  dc  vitimis  anni» 
mwMria  apostoUci  a  Paub  gesti,  in  his  kicine  thoologischen  Schriflen,  p.  234. 

f  The  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  being  presupposed,  the  view  I  have 
here  taken  of  the  relations  and  circumstauccs  under  which  it  was  written,  appears  to  be 
tfao  only  tenable  one.  But  I  confess  that  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  tho 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  with  tho  same  certainty  as  of  the  Pauline  origiu  of  other  Pau- 
line Epistles,  and  even  of  the  P^pistles  to  the  Ephesinns,  the  Philippians,  the  (k»Iossiaiis,  and 
Philemon.  What  is  said  in  this  epistle  of  the  false  teachers  excites  no  suspicion  in  my 
mind ;  and  I  can  find  nowhere  the  allusions  to  the  later  gnostic  doctrines,  which  Baor 
would  find  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  Pastoral  Letters.  The  germ  of  such  JudaiziDg 
Qnostidsm,  or  of  a  Judaizing  theosophic  ascetic  tendency,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  two 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  I  would  presuppose  a  priori  to  bo  existing  at  this  time,  since  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  seoond  century  point  back  to  such  a  tendency  gradually  evolving  itself 
oat  of  Judaism.  In  this  respect,  the  absence  of  the  marks  of  a  later  date  in  the  contro- 
yersial  part  of  this  epistle,  is  to  me  a  proof  of  its  high  antiquity.  To  the  declaration  of 
Hegeeippus,  in  Eusebius,  iii.  32,  that  the  falsifications  of  doctrine  first  began  after  the 
death  of  the  apostle,  or  rather  then  ventured  to  make  their  public  appearance,  I  can  attach 
BO  such  weight  as  historical  evidence,  as  to  cast  a  doubt  on  these  undeniable  facta.  As 
there  ia  an  unhistorical  tendency  produced  by  a  dogmatic  bias^  which  transposea  the 
originators  of  all  heresies  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  makes  the  apostles  to  be  the  first  im- 
pugners  of  them ;  so  also  there  is  a  more  unhistorical  tendency,  and  equally  proceeding 
flpom  a  dogmatic  bias  (as  is  the  case  with  all  the  depositions  of  Hegesippus),  which  would 
maintain  that,  up  to  a  certain  date,  the  church  was  wholly  pure,  and  that  all  bereeiet 
broke  out  first  after  the  decease  of  tho  apostles.  A  oommon  but  one-sided  truth  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  both  opiniona    I  oan  find  nothing  sarpriaing  in  the  foct^  that^  in  the  two 
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for  this  epistle  presupposes  a  church  already  for  some  time  in  exist- 
ence, in  which  such  disorders  had  arisen  as  in  many  respects  required 
a  new  organization  of  church  relations,  the  displacing  several  of  the 
leading  officers  of  the  church,  and  the  appointment  of  others.  The 
new  class  of  false  teachers  who  had  sprung  np  in  Lesser  Asia  during 
Paul's  imprisonment,  had  acquired  great  influence  in  the  Ephesian 
church.  As  Paul  (according  to  an  interpretation,  not  perhaps  neces- 
sary of  his  farewell  address  at  Miletus)  had  anticipated,  several  over- 
seers of  the  churches  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the 
spirit  of  false  doctrine.  The  false  teachers  to  whom  we  refer,  bore  the 
same  marks  which  we  find  in  those  who  appeared  in  the  church  at 
Coloss®  during  Paul's  confinement.  They  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Judaizers,  who  maintained  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law.* 
But  they  distinguished  themselves  from  the  common  Judaizers  by  a 
theosophic  ascetic  tendency.  They  taught  abstinence  from  certain 
kinds  of  food,  and  prescribed  celibacy  as  essential  to  Christian  perfec- 
tion.! But  they  united  with  this  practical  tendency  a  theoretical  pecu- 
liarity. They  prided  themselves  on  possessing  a  higher  "  knowledge," 
•yvwatc,  (the  (f>LXoa(f>ta  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians),  and  by  this  they 
were  seduced  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith.  They  taught  legendary 
tales  respecting  the  origin  and  propagation  of  spirits,  Hke  the  false 
teachers  at  CoIosscb.J    They  brought  forward  subjects  which  gave  rise 

Epistles  to  Timotbj,  such  an  aspect  of  the  present  as  an  omon  and  germ  of  what  would 
be  developed  in  the  future,  is  to  be  seen.  The  attentive  observer,  capable  of  deeper  in- 
sight, most  here  behold  the  future  iu  the  present.  But  I  cannot  deny  that,  when  I  come 
from  reading  other  Pauline  epistles,  and  especially  the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters,  to  this 
epistle,  I  feel  myself  struck  by  the  impression  of  something  not  Pauline.  More  particularly, 
the  mode  of  transition,  appears  to  me  not  in  the  Pauline  style, — as  in  ii.  7 ;  iii.,  1,  15 ;  v.  17, 
IS ;  and  the  relation  of  this  epistle  to  the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters  is  also  suspicious.  I 
can  indeed  find  reasons  for  allaying  these  doubts,  but  none  which,  taken  altogether,  can 
satisfy  the  unprejudiced  lover  of  truth.  As  to  the  two  other  Pastoral  Lottera,  I  will  not 
deny  that  along  with  the  impression  of  the  genuine  Pauline,  and  of  what  is  against  their 
oomposition  at  a  later  period,  some  things  are  to  be  found  which  might  excite  a  doubt 
even  in  the  mind  of  a  critic  not  ill-disposed,  but  which  will  lead  us  to  consider  the  very 
peculiar  relation  by  which  these  epistles  are  distinguished  from  all  the  resf  of  Paul's. 

♦  As  appears  from  the  Pauline  antithesis,  1  Tim.  i.  9. 

f  Among  the  "bodily  exercises,*'»au/iarf«j)  yvfivacia^  1  Tim.  iv.  8,  must  without  doub( 
be  included  a  piety  that  consisted  in  outward  gestures,  abstinencios,  and  ceremonies,  the 
opposite  of  which  is  true  piety  (tiae^eia)  having  its  seat  in  the  disposition. 

X  The  genealogical  investigations  common  among  the  Jews,  by  which  they  sought  to 
trace  their  descent  from  persons  of  note  in  former  times  up  to  the  Patriarchs,  cannot 
certainly  be  intended  in  1  Tim.  i.  4,  for  inquiries  of  this  sort  could  never  be  introduced 
among  Gentiles,  nor  oould  their  minds  be  so  much  occupied  with  them,  that  the  addi- 
tional marks  given  in  the  epistle  would  be  applicable  to  them.  Nor  can  we  suppose  a 
reference  to  inquiries  respecting  the  genealogy  of  Jesus ;  what  has  just  been  said  would 
Id  part  apply  to  this  supposition,  and  in  this  case  Paul  would  have  marked  his  meaning 
more  precisely,  and  according  to  his  usual  antithetical  style,  contrasted  the  Christ  accord- 
ing to  the  Spirit,  Xpiarb^  KarcL  nveifia,  with  the  Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  Xpiari^ 
Kara  adpKo,    On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  quite  suitable  to  apply  it  to  the  genealogy  of 
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to  subtle  disputations,  instead  of  leading  men  to  accept  in  faith  the 
divine  means  of  their  salvation  ;  1  Tim.  i.  4.  The  conflict  with  this  false 
Gnosis  now  springing  up,  must  have  occupied  the  churches  in  these 
parts.  As  the  prophets  in  the  assemblies  of  believers  frequently  warned 
them  of  the  dangers,  which  from  the  signs  of  the  times  they  perceived 
were  threatening  the  church  ;  so  these  warning  voices  spoke  jdso  of  the 
conflict  that  awaited  the  church  with  this  hostile  tendency,  which  in 
following  centuries  was  one  of  the  severest  which  the  simple  gospel  had 
to  encounter.  These  are  the  express  warnings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  by 
the  inspired  addresses  in  the  churches,  to  which  Paul  appeals.*  To  this 
peculiar  state  of  the  church  several  of  those  directions  are  a])plicable, 
which  Paul  gives  in  this  epistle,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  their 
overseers.f 

Paul,  therefore,  executed  his  intention  of  going  into  Lesser  Asia,  and 
found  such  disturbances  in  the  churches  there,  arising  from  the  influence 
of  the  unevangelical  tendency  we  have  noticed,  that  he  held  it  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  remain  longer  in  those  parts.  He  left  Ephesus,  for 
reasons  unknowrf  to  us,  to  visit  the  churches  of  Macedonia,  but  soon  re- 
turned thither,  and  in  the  meanwhile  lefl  Timothy  behind  for  the  special 
purpose  of  counterworking  these  false  teachers,  which  he  considered  an 
object  of  the  first  importance ;  to  this  he  added  a  subordinate  object,  the 
new  organization  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  perhaps  also  the  super- 
intendence of  some  others  in  the  neighborhood,  which  had  since  been 
formed.| 

iho  angelB,  yei'eaXoyiac  tuv  dyyiXuVf  similar  to  the  later  gnostic  paeumatologies ;  on 
the  suppositioD,  indeed,  that  ho  wrote  of  them  as  already  well  known  to  Timothy.  Any 
other  person  who  had  forged  this  epistle,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  aathor- 
it^  of  Paul  against  the  rising  gnosis,  would  have  more  exactly  marked  the  object  of  oon- 
troversy. 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  A  similar  expression  respecting  prophetic  intimations  oocurs  lu  Acts 
XX.  23. 

f  The  dificrcnt  manner  in  which  Paul  expresses  himself  on  marriage  in  1  Tim.  IL  1&, 
and  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (see  pp.  235,  246),  could  also  be  used  as  a 
mark  of  the  not-PauIine  origin  of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  But  yet  we  should  not 
rate  this  so  high  without  the  addition  of  other  reasons.  For  as  we  must  distinguisb  two 
elements  in  Paul's  judgment  respecting  marriage,  Xhe  new  Christian  idea  of  it,  and  hit 
inclination  to  unmarried  life  founded  in  his  peculiar  life's  task  and  in  his  view  of  tbe 
impending  future,  so  could  one  or  the  other  of  these  predominate  in  him  in  different 
relations  or  at  different  times.  When,  in  opposition  to  those  who  prescribed  tbe  unooii- 
ditioned  necessity  of  marriage  he  ascribed  a  certain  value  to  unmarried  life,  so  must  be 
have  bad  occasion,  through  an  unchristian  condemnation  or  degradation  of  marriage^  to 
give  prominence  to  the  other  side.  In  opposition  to  those  persons,  who  led  females  to 
forget  altogether  the  proper  destiny  of  their  sex,  and  to  thrust  themselves  forward  M 
public  teachers,  Paul  says,  1  Tim.  il  15,  that  the  woman  would  certainly  be  saved  ia 
family  life  (the  did.  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  or— by  meana  of^  in — as  it  is  often 
used  by  Paul),  if  she  lead  a  holy  life  in  &ith  and  love  (or  did,  may  be  understood  as 
serving  to  connect  with  the  whole  remaining  part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  "  childbear> 
log,"  TeKvoyoviQj  as  referring  to  the  education  of  children  for  the  kingdom  of  Qod.) 

X  That  Paul  does  not  mention  in  this  epistle  his  deliverance  (torn  oonflnement  at  BooM^ 
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If  we  regard  the  geographical  position  of  the  places,  it  agrees  very 
well  with  Paul's  residence  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  his  travelling  thence  to 
Macedonia,  that  at  this  time  he  visited  the  Island  of  Crete,  and  there 
left  his  disciple  Titus,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  epistle.  It  is  indeed 
easy  to  imagine,  that,  as  Paul  had  often  sojourned  for  a  longer  time  in 
those  parts,  he  had  already  founded  several  churches  in  Crete.  But  be- 
sides that,  for  reasons  before  mentioned,  we  are  led  to  fix  the  dnte  of  this 
epistle  nearer  that  of  the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters,  it  is  also  striking 
that,  while  Luke  in  the  Acts  reports  so  fully  and  circumstantially  the 
occurrences  of  the  apostle's  last  voyage  to  Rome,  and  mentions  his  stay 
at  Crete,  he  says  not  a  word  (contrary  to  his  usual  practice  in  such  cases) 
of  the  friendly  reception  given  to  liim  by  the  Christians  there,  or  even  of 
his  meeting  with  them  at  all.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  no  Christian 
churches  yet  existed  in  the  island,  though  that  transient  visit  would 
naturally  give  rise  to  the  intention  of  planting  the  gospel  there  ;  which 
he  probably  fulfilled  soon  after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  came  into 
those  parts.  As  in  the  last  period  before  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  we 
do  not  find  Titus  in  his  company,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  find,  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  he  was  with  the  apostle,  this  agrees 
very  well  with  the  supposition  that  Paul  after  his  release  once  more 
met  with  him  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  again  took  him  as  his  associate  in 
preaching  the  gospel. 

After  Paul  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  church  in  Crete, 
he  left  Titus  behind  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  churches,  to  con- 
firm the  new  converts  in  purity  of  doctrine,  and  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  false  teachers.  If  we  compare  the  marks  of  the  false 
teachers  in  the  two  other  Pastoral  Epistles  with  those  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  we  shall  find  ar  similarity.  But  if  we  are  not  sustained  in  this,  (as 
we  are  not  authorized  to  suppose  the  same  appearances  of  the  religious 
spirit  in  Crete  and  in  Ephesus,*)  neither  shall  we  be  led  by  what  can  be 

proves  nothing  against  this  statement,  for  a  number  of  events  had  intervened  to  occupy  his 
mind,  especially  when  he  wrote  this  epistle.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  he  should  charge 
Timothy  to  "  let  no  man  despise  his  youth,"  since  Timothy  could  be  no  longer  a  youth. 
But  we  must  recollect  how  indefinitely  such  terms  are  often  used,  and  that  Paul,  when  he 
wrote  this,  might  have  special  reasons  for  such  an  injunction ;  among  the  leaders  of  the 
unevangelical  party,  there  might  be  persons  whose  great  age  had  secured  for  them  defer- 
ence and  respect.  The  passages  in  Titus  iL  15,  and  also  2  Tim.  \l  22,  (which  in  that  con- 
nexion has  nothing  strange,)  present  no  fit  parallel ;  and  if  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
traces  can  be  found  of  an  imitation  of  the  two  others,  these  words  may  certainly  be  regarded 
as  additional  traces,  and  may  proceed  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  second  passage. 

♦  I  cannot,  with  De  Wette,  consider  it  so  extraordinary  that  so  much  is  said  respecting 
felse  doctrines  in  the  new  churches,  nor  that  Paul  deemed  it  necessary  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Titus  to  the  fact,  who,  from  long  observation,  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
danger.  The  fermenting  process  in  the  development  of  Christianity  at  that  time,  might 
easily  extend  its  influence  from  one  district  to  another,  as  soon  as  Christianity  had  found 
its  entrance  into  men's  minds,  and  hence,  from  the  first,  Christianity  was  threatened  by 
dangerous  dist-irbing  forces.  Along  with  the  seeds  of  Christianity,  these  foreign  elements 
might  spread  from  Asia  Minor,  or  Achala,  to  Crete.    Fbr  a  considerable  time  the  seeds  of 
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inferred  simply  from  the  epistle  itself,  to  imagine  any  other  object  of 
Paul's  opposition  and  warning  than  the  common  Judaizing  tendency, 
and  a  blind,  spiritless,  pharisaic  knowledge  of  the  Scriptnres,  disputa- 
tious, cleaving  to  the  letter,  and  losing  itself  in  useless  hair-splittings  and 
rabbinical  fables.*  Paul  required  of  Titus  to  turn  the  attention  of  men 
to  objects  altogether  different  and  of  practical  advantage,  deeply  to  im- 
press on  their  minds  the  doctrine  which  formed  the  basis  of  salvation, 
and  to  lead  them  to  apply  this  fundamental  truth  to  real  life,  and  to  be 
zealous  to  verify  their  faith  by  good  works.f 

Christianity  might  have  been  scattered  before  there  had  been  the  means  of  organizing  a 
church.  Paul  felt  himself  compelled  to  warn  Titus  of  the  danger,  of  which  he  had  gained 
information  in  Crete  itself,  and  from  other  quarters.  The  defects  in  the  character  of  the 
people  appeared  to  liim  to  render  great  circumspection  necessary ;  these  defects  are  noticed 
by  Polybius,  (vi.  46,  §  3 ;)  Ka^oAou  6*  6  nepl  rtjv  alaxpoKipdeiav  koI  nXeove^iav  rponoq 
ovTur  iTTLXcjpiu^st.  nap'  avTolgy  uare  napd  fioroi^  KpTjTaievai  tuv  dndvTuv  dvffpcjKuv  fiijdiv 
alaxp^^  vofii^eaOat  Kepdoc.  (Covetousness  and  greediness  are  so  universal  and  customary 
among  the  Cretans,  that  among  them,  of  all  men,  no  scheme  of  gain  is  esteemed  base): 
and  §  5,  OvTe  icar'  I6iav  rjOrj  doXi^repa  KprjraLiuv  evpoi  rig  uv.  (Neither  can  any  OM 
find  individual  dispositions  more  deceitful  than  those  of  the  Cretans.)  Paul  probably  Iiad 
those  national  vices  in  his  mind  when  he  laid  down  the  qualifications  that  were  neceesaiy 
for  the  office  of  presbyter. 

*  As  to  the  genealogies  in  Titus  iii.  9,  if  we  compare  this  passage  with  the  "  endleas 
genealogies"  in  1  Tim.  i.  4,  we  shall  be  led  to  understand  a  reference  to  a  theosophio 
element,  an  emanation  doctrine ;  yet  this  expression  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  without  any* 
thing  more  definite,  and  simply  in  its  own  connection,  favors  no  such  supposition ;  but  we 
shall  be  induced  to  think  of  the  common  Jewish  genealogies,  although  we  cannot  deter- 
mine precisely  for  what  object  these  would  be  employed,  and  tlie  comparison  of  I  TinL  L 
4  with  Titus  iii.  9,  might  excite  a  suspicion  of  a  misunderstood  copying  by  the  former. 

f  All  that  is  said  in  opposition  to  this  tendency  bears  the  impress  of  being  truly  apos- 
tolic and  Pauline.  If  the  passage  in  Titus  iii.  10  were  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the 
later  unchristian  hatred  of  heretics,  the  passage  in  iii.  2  would'  be  in  direct  contradiction 
to  it,  for  in  this  an  exactly  opposite  disposition  is  expressed ;  Christians  are  here  warned 
of  spiritual  pride,  whicli  might  mislead  tliem  to  exalt  themselves  as  believers  and  children 
of  God  agaiust  the  heathen,  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  to  insult  them  on  account  of  tbdr 
superstition  and  the  vices  prevalent  amongst  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  duty  to 
cherish  gentleness  and  kindness  towards  them,  from  the  consciousness  that  they,  like  the 
heathen,  were  once  the  slaves  of  delusion  and  of  sin,  end  owed  their  deliverance  from  this 
state,  not  to  their  own  merits,  but  to  divine  grace  alone,  Ticua  iii.  2.  C  But  thesentimeDl 
here  expressed,  if  rightly  understood,  by  no  means  contradicts  the  injunction  which  Paid 
gives  to  Titus  in  ill  10.  In  this  latter  passage,  by  those  who  bring  in  '' hereeiefl^'* 
^ipiaeic  (Gal.  v.  20),  a  class  of  persons  are  referred  to  different  from  those  in  the  former, 
such  at  least  as  went  to  greater  lengths,  separated  from  Christian  fellowship  on  acoooni 
of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  founded  open  schisma  Now  Paul  advised  Titus  to  enter 
into  no  disputations  with  persons  who  wished  to  make  these  schisms,  respecting  the  pecu- 
liarities to  which  they  attached  so  much  importance ;  but  if  they  wore  not  disposed  to  lis- 
ten to  repeated  admonitions,  to  avoid  all  further  intercourse  with  them,  since  such  dispu- 
tations could  be  of  no  advantage,  and  tended  only  to  injure  the  hearers^  and  throw  their 
minds  into  a  state  of  perplexity.  Such  persons,  whose  errors  were  interwoven  with  their 
whole  character,  were  not  to  be  convinced  by  argument.  And  as  he  reprobated  thdf 
whole  mental  tendency  in  reference  to  religion  as  unpractical,  it  followed,  of  course,  that 
he  admonished  his  disciples  not  to  engage  with  hia  adversaries  on  this  positiou,  but  if  they 
would  not  listen  to  repeated  exhortations  to  return  to  evaogelioal  simphcity,  they  shooH 
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When  Paul  wrote  this  letter  to  Titus  he  had  the  prospect  of  spend- 
ing the  winter  at  Nicopolis,  where  he  wished  Titus  to  join  him.  As 
there  were  so  many  cities  in  different  parts,  which,  having  been  built  on 
the  occasion  of  some  victory,  were  called  Nicopolis,  and  we  have  no 
exact  information  respecting  the  travels  of  the  apostle  in  this  last  period 
of  his  ministry,  and  the  exact  dates  are  wanting,  we  cannot  determine 
what  city  is  here  intended,  whether  we  are  to  look  for  it  in  Cilicia,  Mace- 
donia, Thrace,  or  Epirus.  We  might  suppose  that  the  city  built  in  the 
last-named  country  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  the  sea-fight  at  Actium 
was  intended  ;  but  at  all  events,,  it  appears  from  the  plan  of  his  journey 
indicated  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  Paul  was  come  from 
Lesser  Asia  into  the  West,  and  that  he  had  probably  taken  final  leave  of 
bis  beloved  Timothy  at  Ephesus. 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  the  West,  he  fblfilled  his  purpose  of 
publishing  the  gospel  in  Spain.  But  there  he  was  soon  seized  and  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.*  After  he  had  been  in  confinement  a  long  time, 
and  had  been  subjected  to  one  judicial  examination,  he  wrote  his  last 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  whom  (as  we  have  just  said)  he  probably  had  left 
behind  at  Ephesus.  His  situation  at  this  time  was  evidently  very  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  he  found  himself  during  his  first  confinement  after 
bis  examination.  It  was  then  universally  allowed  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
not  on  account  of  any  moral  or  political  offence,  but  only  for  publishing 
the  gospel,  and  his  example  gave  many  courage  boldly  to  confess  their 
iidth.  But  nmo  he  appeared  in  his  fetters,  as  an  "  evil-doer,"  ii.  9,  for 
all  Christians  in  Rome  were  considered  as  malefiei.  Only  a  few  had  the 
courage  openly  to  show  themselves  as  his  friends  and  companions  in  the 
£iith.  Then  he  was  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  between  the  expectation  of 
martyrdom  and  of  release,  though  the  latter  was  more  probable.  Now^ 
on  the  contrary,  he  looked  forward  to  martyrdom  as  the  more  probable 
event.  He  informed  Timothy,  indeed,  that  the  Lord  had  gi-anted  him 
power  to  testify  confidently  of  the  faith,  and  that  he  would  be  delivered 
from  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  from  the  death  that  was  then  threatening 

be  lefl  to  themselves.  In  perfect  accordance  with  this  injunction,  is  that  which  Paul  gives 
Timothy  in  2  Tim.  ii.  23,  to  avoid  "  foolish  and  unlearned  questions,"  since  they  only  en- 
gendercd  strife,  but  "with  meekness  to  histruct  those  that  oppose  themselves,"  to  try 
whether  they  might  not  be  led  to  repent  of  their  errors,  and  be  brought  to  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  truth.  Here  also,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  he  forbids  arguing  with  these 
ftlse  teachers  on  their  erroneous  opinions.  It  was  quite  a  different  thing  to  point  out  the 
right  way  to  those  opponents  of  whose  recovery  some  hopes  might  be  entertained,  and  to 
this  class  the  first  passage  refers. 

*  It  may  indeed  appear  remarkable  that  Paul,  during  the  last  part  of  Nero's  reign,  at  a 
time  when  arbitrary  cruelty  so  predominated,  when  Christians  were  so  much  the  object  of 
public  hatred,  8till  enjoyed  so  favorable  a  situation  as  a  prisoner,  so  that  he  could  see  his 
friends  and  write  epistles.  But  the  exact  situation  of  prisoners  depended  so  much  on 
accidental  circumstances,  that  we  cannot  draw  certain  conclusions  respecting  it  merely 
fh>m  the  general  state  of  things  Some  Christians  might,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  enjoy 
these  privileges  even  amidst  the  most  violent  penecutiona. 
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him  ;*  still  he  was  far  from  indulging  the  hope  of  being  freed  altogether 
from  the  danger  of  death.  But  this  confidence  he  did  enjoy,  that  the 
Lord  would  deliver  him  from  all  moral  evil,f  and  preserve  him  to  his 
heavenly  kingdom.  As  Paul  did  not  ascribe  the  power  of  persisting 
steadfastly  in  the  confession  of  the  faith  even  unto  death  to  himself,  but  to 
the  power  of  God,  who  strengthened  him  for  this  purpose ;— he  there- 
fore thus  expressed  himself,  that  the  Lord  would  uphold  him  steadfast 
under  all  conflicts  even  until  death,  preserve  him  from  all  unfaithfulness^ 
and  thus  lead  him  to  blessedness  in  his  kingdom.  The  apostle's  feelings 
in  the  prospect  of  martyrdom  are  inimitably  expressed  in  his  last 
epistle  ;J  his  elevated  composure,  his  self-forgetfulness,  his  tender 
fatherly  care  for  his  disciple  Timothy,  his  concern  for  the  cause  of  the 
gospel  which  he  was  about  to  leave  exposed  to  so  many  attempts  to 
adulterate  it,  and  yet  his  confidence  in  the  divinity  of  that  cause,  and  in 
the  almightiness  of  God  watching  over  it  and  conducting  its  develop- 
ment, a  confidence  that  rose  victorious  over  every  doubt. 

When  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  end  of  his 
earthly  course  was  not  yet  in  sight,  he  said,  referring  to  the  defects  and 
infirmities  of  which  he  was  conscious  as  a  man,  that  he  was  far  from  be- 
lieving that  he  had  already  attained  his  aim — perfection ;  but  that  he  was 
continually  striving  after  that  aim,  if  he  might  attain  that  for  which  he 
was  called  by  Christ,  Philip,  iii.  12.  But  since  he  now  saw  himself 
actually  at  the  end  of  his  course — since  he  now  looked  back  on  that 
course  as  finished,  with  the  prospect  of  approaching  martyrdom,  and  by 
the  power  of  the  Lord  had  remained  faithful  under  all  his  conflicts  hitherto 
— and  since  he  was  animated  by  the  confident  persuasion  that,  by  the 

*  Tho  words  2  Tim.  iv.  17,  may  be  taken  as  a  figurative  expression,  to  denote  gen- 
erally deliverance  from  apparently  impending  death.  But  it  would  be  also  possible  to 
understand  thorn  literally,  for  at  that  time  it  would  be  always  possible  that  Paul,  notwitli- 
standing  his  Roman  citizenship,  might  have  reason  to  apprehend  so  shameful  a  death, 
though  he  was  finally  exempted  from  it. 

f  After  Paul  had  said,  2  Tim.  iv.  17,  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  him  fh>m  impending 
death,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  still  further  deliver  him.  But  this  it  was 
needful  for  liim  more  distinctly  to  define  and  limit,  for  he  would  have  said  more  than, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  was  warranted  to  expect,  if  he  had  not  added  a  limiting 
clause, — ^namely,  that  God  would  deliver  him  from  all  moral  evil,  such  as  want  of  fidelitj 
to  the  gospel,  and  thus  bring  him  victorious  out  of  all  conflicts  into  his  heavenly  kingdom ; 
whether  he  had  in  his  thoughts  that  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whkh.  he 
hoped  to  attain  by  martyrdom,  in  a  fuller  communion  with  Christ  and  Gk>d,  or  his  delivw^ 
ance  to  a  participation  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  Christ  after  his  second  coming;  as  be 
felt  certain,  if  he  were  preserved  from  all  evil,  of  partaking  in  this  kingdom  of  Chris^ 
whether  he  lived  to  that  time  or  died  before  it  came.  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  dodde 
between  these  two  modes  of  interpretation.  But  one  of  them,  in  connexion  with  what  goes 
before,  must  necessarily  be  taken.  I  cannot  allow  tliat  those  words  are  a  oontradiotion 
to  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8,  nor  assent  to  what  Credner,  in  his  Einleitungj  L  p.  478,  founds  upon  it 

X  How  strong  the  contrast  between  the  simple  manner  in  which  Paul  ezpreases  him- 
self,  and  the  exaggerations  and  bombastic  style  of  after  times,  such  as  we  sliould  hayo  to 
expect  in  a  later  writer  who  had  forged  an  epistle  in  the  name  of  PaoL 
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game  power,  he  would  be  brought  forth  victorious  from  the  conflicts  that 
still  awaited  him,* — at  this  critical  moment,  resting  alone  on  the  divine 
promise,  all  uncertainty  vanished  from  his  soul,  and  he  could  with  as- 
surance say  of  himself,  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness."     2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.f 

He  was  far  less  occupied  with  thoughts  about  himself,  than  with 
anxiety  for  the  church  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  in  a 
vehement  conflict  then  beginning,  both  internal  and  external,  but  the 
dangers  of  the  internal  conflict  were  those  which  gave  him  the  greatest 
uneasiness.  In  Lesser  Asia,  he  had  been  brought  into  frequent  collision 
with  a  false  Jewish -Christian  Gnosis,  which  was  spreading  in  opposition 
to  the  simple  gospel.  He  saw  in  spirit  that  this  false  tendency  was  con- 
tinually gaining  ground,  and  that,  by  its  arts  of  deception,  it  was  se- 
ducing numbers.  Still,  ho  was  confident,  that  its  deceptions  would  at 
last  be  exposed,  and  that  the  Lord  would  maintain  that  gospel  which  he 
had  entrusted  to  his  ministry,  and  without  him,  preserve  it  pure  until 
the  day  of  his  second  coming. J  Since  he  might  assume,  that  these  false 
teachers  were  known  to  Timothy,  and  had  no  doubt  often  conferred  with 
him  on  the  means  of  counteracting  them,  he  satisfied  himself  with  a 
general  delineation  of  their  character.  He  mentioned  amongst  others, 
those  who  taught  that  the  resurrection  was  already  past  (like  the  later 
Gnostics),  and  who  probably  explained  everything  which  Christ  had  said 
respecting  the  resurrection,  of  the  spiritual  awakening  by  the  divine 
power  of  the  gospel.  From  this  single  mark  we  may  conclude,  that  in 
general  they  indulged  in  a  very  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  historical 
facts  of  religion,  as  far  as  these  did  not  harmonize  with  their  preconceived 
opinions.§ 

*  This  confidence  he  also  exjiressed  in  Philip.  I  20. 

f  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever  between  the  judgment  Paul  expresses  of 
himself  in  this  epistle  and  in  that  to  the  Pbilippians. 

J  If  we  picture  to  ourselves  how  Paul  was  tlieu  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  death, 
bow  uncertain  his  condition^  and  under  what  perplexing  relations  Timothy  found  him- 
self in  the  field  of  labors  where  Paul  had  left  him,  we  cannot  deem  it  very  surprising 
that  he  should  communicate  to  him  these  fuller  instructions,  although  he  still  hoped  to  see 
him  again  in  Rome. 

§  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  Iv. 
14,  belonged  to  the  number  of  these  false  teachers.  In  this  case,  he  would  be  the  same 
as  the  person  mentioned  in  1  Tim.  i.  20.  It  would  indeed  be  possible  that  this  false 
teacher  from  Lesser  Asia,  exasperated  at  being  excluded  by  Paul  from  church  communion, 
when  became  to  Rome,  sought  to  take  revenge  on  the  apostle.  And  "our  words," 
if/iirepoL  Xoyoij  2  Tim.  iv.  15,  might  then  be  uadorstood,  not  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
generally,  but  of  the  pure  exposition  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  as  it  was  given  by  Paul, 
But  a  Grentile  or  Jew  of  Lessor  Asia  might  be  intended,  who  violently  persecuted  Chris- 
tianity. In  this  case,  he  would  be  distinct  irom  the  person  mentioned  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy ;  and  it  would  be  on  that  account  by  uo  moans  clear,  that  the  author  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  some  one  else  than  Paul,  ycho,  fix>ni  a  mistake,  had 
made  Alexander  a  false  teacher,  and  had  daased  him  with  Hymennus ;  for  why  should 
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We  cannot  determine  with  certainty  the  year  in  which  Paul's  martyr- 
dom occurred.  We  can  only  place  it  in  one  of  the  last  of  Nero's  reign. 
And  with  this  supposition  another  circumstance  agrees.  At  this  time 
most  probably  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  an  apostolic 
man  of  the  Pauline  school.*  At  its  conclusion,  xiii.  23,  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  lately  obtained  release  of  Timothy,  whom  we  cannot  sup- 
pose  to  be  any  other  than  the  disciple  and  companion  of  Paul.  It  was 
Paul's  desire  that  he  should  come  to  him,  and  the  zealous  sympathy 
which  he  evinced  had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  be  apprehended  as  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  hated  sect.  If  this  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  Timothy  would  probably  have  shared 
the  fate  of  all  the  Christians  at  Rome  who  could  then  be  discovered. 
But  if  it  happened  some  years  later,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  particular  circumstances,  Timothy  obtamed  his  freedom  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Paul. 

not  so  common  a  Dame  as  Alexander  belong  to  two  different  persons  in  Lesser  Asia  7 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  to  suppose  that  this  Alexander  was  the  same  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xix.  33,  for  it  is  far  from  being  evident  that  he  was  so  violent  an  enemy 
of  Christianity ;  the  Jews  put  him  forward,  not  to  make  complaints  against  the  CbristianB 
or  Paulf  but  rather  to  prevent  the  rage  of  the  heathens  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods 
from  being  turned  against  themselves. 

*  See  Bleek's  Introduction  to  this  Epistle,  p.  434. 


BOOK  IV. 

A   REVIEW   OP   THE   LABORS   OP   JAMES   AND    PETER   DURINa' 

THIS   PERIOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JAMBS. 

As  along  with  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  proceeded  from  Christ,  we 
have  observed  an  important  difference  existing  in  the  forms  of  its  represen- 
tation among  the  apostles,  so  the  apostle  Paul,  and  that  James  who  was 
known  as  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  present  the  most  striking  contrast  to 
each  other,  whether  we  regard  their  natural  peculiarities,  the  formation 
of  their  Christian  characters,  or  the  sphere  of  their  labors?  In  Paul,  Chris- 
tianity is  exhibited  in  its  most  decided  self-subsistence,  wholly  freed  from 
the  preparatory  garb  of  Judaism ;  while  James  represents  the  new  spirit 
under  the  ancient  form,  and  we  may  observe  in  him  the  gradual  transi- 
tion from  the  old  to  the  new.  Hence  Paul  and  James  mark  the  two 
extreme  limits  in  the  development  of  Christianity  from  Judaism ;  as  Paul 
was  the  chief  instrument  for  presenting  Christianity  to  mankind  as  the 
new  creation,  so  was  James  for  exhibiting  the  organic  connexion  of 
Christianity  with  the  preparatory  and  prefiguring  system  of  Judaism. 
After  the  martyrdom  of  the  elder  James,  who  was  a  son  of  Zebedee  and 
brother  of  John,  only  one  specially  influential  person  of  this  name  ap- 
pears in  Christian  history,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  under  the  titles  of  the  Brother  of  the  Lord^  and  t?ie  Juat^  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Christians  of  Jewish  descent.  But  from 
ancient  times  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  this  James  was,  strictly 
speaking,  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  either  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a 
fonner  marriage,  or  more  probably  a  later  son  of  Mary,*  and  therefore, 
a  different  person  from  the  apostle,  the  son  of  Alpheus ;  or  whether  he 
was  in  a  general  sense  a  relation  of  Jesus,  a  son  of  Mary's  sister,  a  son 

•  See  Life  of  Christ,  g  22,  or  p.  29. 
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of  Cleopas  or  Alpheos,  and  accordingly  identical  with  the  apostle  of  this 
name.* 

*  This  questioQ  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  apostolic  history.  Dr.  Schnecken- 
burgcr,  in  his  acute  and  profound  investigation  (in  his  Annoiaiio  ad  Epistolam  Jaexjpi. 
SluUgart,  1832,  p.  144,)  has  brought  the  hjrpothesis  of  only  one  James  to  a  higher  degree  of 
probability  tlian  it  had  before  attained,  and  has  said  many  things  deseiring  consideratioQ, 
and  tending  to  remove  the  difficulties  atuched  to  it ;  but  afler  all  his  remarks,  many  rea- 
sons for  doubting  remain.  Later  investigations,  especixiUy  those  of  Credner  in  bis  Em" 
leitung^  p.  573,  have  thrown  additional  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  We  wish  to  present 
in  an  impartial  manner  the  arguments  for  and  against  this  hypothesis.  Since,  after  the 
death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  only  one  James  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  first  apostolic  church,  and  ranking  with  those  apoeUes  who  were 
most  esteemed,  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  this  James  was  no  other  than  the  only 
apostle  still  living  of  this  name.  If  the  term  "  brother,"  u6€?.6bc,  is  understood  only  in  a 
laxer  sense,  the  title  of  "brother  of  the  Lord  "  proves  nothing  against  the  identity  of  the 
person ;  for,  from  comparing  Matt  xxviL  56,  xxviii.  1,  Mark  xv.  40,  with  John  xix.  25, 
it  is  evident  that  James  the  apostle,  son  of  Alphcus  or  Cleopas  (both  names,  with  different 

pronunciations,  derived  from  the  Hebrew  **B^^l))  was  really  a  son  of  Mary's  sister  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  As  so  near  a  relation  of  Jesus,  be  might  accordingly  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  apostles  by  the  title  of  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  then  it  is  asked,  Why 
was  he  not  rather  distinguished  by  the  strictly  appropriate  name  of  "cousin,"  dve^ibfJ 
And  if  at  that  time  there  were  persona  in  existence  who  might  with  strict  propriety  be 
called  "broOiers  of  ffie  Lord,"  is  it  not  so  much  less  probable,  that  this  surname  iu  an  im- 
proper sense  would  be  applied  to  him  ?  Nevertheless,  we  may  suppose,  that  in  oommon 
diaoourse— since  it  was  not  a  point  of  consequence  to  mark  definitely  the  degree  of  kin 
between  Jesus  and  this  James,  but  only  to  represent  him  in  general  terms  as  enjoying  the 
honor  of  near  relationship  to  the  Lord, — it  had  become  customary  to  designate  him  simply 
a  brother  of  the  Lord,  especially  among  the  Judaizing  Christians,  by  whom  such  distino- 
tions  of  earthly  affinity  would  be  most  highly  prized ;  and  this  might  be  still  more  easilj 
explained,  if  we  admit  with  Schneckeuburger,  that  afler  the  death  of  Joseph  (which  took 
place  at  an  early  period),  Mary  removed  to  the  house  of  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Alpheus ; 
hence,  it  would  be  usual  to  designate  her  sons  who  lived  from  their  childhood  with  Jesus^ 
who  had  no  other  brothers,  simply  as  the  brethren  of  Jesus.  Thus,  then,  this  James 
would  be  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus  who  are  named  in  Matt  xliL  55,  Mark  vL  3. 
Among  these  we  find  a  Joses,  who,  in  Matt  xxvil  56,  is  distinguished  as  the  brother  of 
James,  and  a  Judas;  and  if  the  designation  ^Iuku^ov,  given  to  the  apostle  Judas  is 
to  be  explained,  on  comparing  it  with  Uie  Epistle  of  Jude,  y.  1,  by  supplying  the  word 
"brother,**  (which  cannot  be  assumed  as  absolutely  certain,)  we  shall  also  again  find  in 
him  a  brother  of  the  apostle  James.  And  the  one  named  Simon  among  these  brethren, 
we  may  perhaps  find  again  in  the  list  of  the  apostles,  as  all  three  are  named  together  ia 
Acts  i.  13.  According  to  that  supposition,  it  would  be  no  longer  surpriang  that  the  breth- 
ren of  Christ  are  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  mother;  and  yet  from  that  dr* 
cusistance  no  evidence  can  be  deduced  that  would  prove  them  to  be  in  a  strict  sense  hit 
brethren.  We  must  then  assume  with  Schneckenburger,  that  when  Matthew  (xiiL  55)y 
after  the  mention  of  the  twelve  apostles,  distinguishes  the  brethren  of  Jesus  firom  them,  il 
proceeded  from  the  want  of  chronological  exactness  in  his  mode  of  narration. 

But  if  several  of  the  so-called  brethren  of  Jesus  were  among  the  apostles,  stiD  tht 
manner  in  which  the  former  are  distinguished  from  the  latter  in  Acts  I  14,  is  remarkaUai 
Besides,  according  to  the  account  in  Mark  iii.  31,  a  state  of  mind  towards  Jesus  is  anp- 
poeed  to  exist  in  these  brethren,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  tlio  apostles,  and  yet  it 
appears  from  comparing  this  account  with  the  parallel  passages  in  Matt  xiL  and  Luke  viS. 
that  this  incident  must  be  placed  after  the  choice  of  the  twelve  apostles.  This  view  is 
oonfirmod  by  the  disposition  manifested  by  these  brethren  of  Christ,  even  in  the  last  half^ 
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If  we  put  together  all  that  is  banded  down  to  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  other  historical  records,  the  most  probable  resnlt  of  the 

jear  before  his  sufferings,  viL  3.  All  this  taken  together,  must  decide  us  in  favor  of  the  sup- 
position, that  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  commonly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  are  to  be  altogether  distinguished  from  the  apostlen,  and  therefore  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  brethren  of  Jesus  in  a  stricter  sense,  cither  as  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  for- 
mer marriage,  or  the  later  bom  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  which  from  Matt.  i.  25,  is  meet 
probable.  That  Christ  when  dying  said  to  John,  that  from  that  time  be  should  treat  Mary 
as  his  mother,  can  at  all  events  oppose  only  the  supposition,  that  these  brethren  were  the 
offsppng  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  not  the  supposition  that  they  were  the  6tep<«ons  of 
Mary.  But  even  against  the  first  supposition  this  objection  is  not  decisive ;  for  if  these 
brethren  of  Jesus  still  continued  estranged  from  him  in  their  disposition,  we  can  at  once 
perceive  why  at  his  death  he  commended  his  mother  to  his  beloved  disciple  John.  It  may 
indeed  appear  surprising,  that  these  brethren  of  Christ,  according  to  Matthew  xiil  55,  bore 
the  same  names  as  his  cousins,  but  this  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  only  of  two,  and  as 
the  two  sisters  had  one  name,  it  might  happen,  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  that 
some  of  the  sons  on  both  sides  should  bear  the  same  name. 

But  from  what  has  been  said,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  James  who  is  distin- 
guished in  the  New  Testament  as  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  was  one  of  these  brethren  of 
Christ  in  a  stricter  sense.  It  might  still  be  consistent  with  that  fkct,  that  this  James  wan 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  James  who  was  the  aotual  brother  of  the  Lord,  and,  as  a 
cousin  of  Christ  who  was  honored  with  this  name,  was  to  be  held  as  identical  with  the 
apostle,  although  in  this  case  it  is  less  probable  that  when  an  actual  brother  of  Jesus  bore 
the  name  of  James,  the  cousin  should  be  honored  with  the  same  title,  instead  of  being 
distmguished  by  the  epithet  "  cousin"  from  that  other  James,  to  whom  the  surname  of 
brother  of  the  Lord  would  in  strictest  propriety  be  given. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  examine  more  closely  the  passages  in  the  Pauline  epistles  which 
contain  a  particular  reference  to  this  point,  there  are  two  especially  deserving  of  notice. 
As  to  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  ix.  6,  "  as  well  as  other  apostles  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord/' 
«jf  Koi  ol  XoiiTol  uTrooToTLOt  Koi  ol  u6e?.^dl  rov  Kvpiov,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  these  words 
that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  were  distinct  from  the  apostles,  for  they  may  be  supposed  to 
mean,  that  Paul,  by  the  other  apostles,  understood  those  who  could  not  claim  such  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  Lord,  and  that  he  particularly  distinguishes  those  who  were  brethren  of  the 
Lord  from  the  other  apostles,  because,  in  virtue  of  that  relationship,  they  stood  high  in 
the  opinion  of  the  party  with  whom  he  had  here  to  do.  That  he  specially  names  Peter 
immediately  after,  rather  favors  the  notion  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  Peter, 
belong  to  the  number  of  the  apostles.  Yet  this  is  not  a  decisive  proof,  for  it  would  surely 
be  possible  that,  although  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  did  not  belong  to  the  apostles,  Paul 
might  mention  them  in  this  connexion,  because  they,  or  some  of  them,  were  held  in  equal 
estimation  by  tlie  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine ;  and  as,  along  with  them,  Peter  was 
most  highly  respected,  he  is  particularly  mentioned  at  Che  same  time*  It  is  indeed  possi- 
ble, that  Paul  here  uses  the  term  *'  apostle,"  not  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  in  a  wider 
meaning,  as  in  Rom.  xvl.  7 ;  and  so  much  the  more,  since  he  immediately  afterwards  men- 
tions Barnabas,  to  whom  the  name  of  an  apostle  could  be  applied  only  in  that  more  gen- 
eral acceptation  of  the  term.  The  second  Important  passage  is  Gal.  i.  19,  where  Paul,  after 
speaking  of  his  conference  with  the  apostle  Peter  at  Jerusalem,  adds,  that  he  had  seen  no 
other  of  the  apostles,  "  save  James  the  Lord's  brother."  Yet,  firom  this  passage,  it  cannot 
b©  so  certainly  inferred  as  Dr.  Schneckenburger  thinks,  that  the  James  here  named  was 
one  of  the  apostles.  The  state  of  the  case  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  thus :  Paul 
had  originally  in  his  thoughts  only  a  negative  position,  he  had  seen  no  other  apostle  than 
Peter  at  Jerusalem.  But  as  it  afterwards  occurred  to  him,  that  he  had  seen  at  Jerusalem 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  who,  though  no  apostle,  was  held  in  apostolic  estimation 
by  the  Judaizers,  on  this  aooount  he  added,  by  way  of  limitaikm,  a  reCbrence  to  Ji 
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whole  is,  that  this  James  was  one  of  the  brethren  of  Christ,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  in  our  Life  of  Christy  p.  29.    Thus  it  appears  how 

We  must  therefore  BuppoBO  that  with  the  use  of  the  word  "save,**  el  fi^  the  idea  of 
^  apostle"  extended  itself  so  as  to  include  one  who  was  only  related  to  the  apostolic  offioe. 
It  may,  moreover,  be  asked  whether  Paul  would  have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner, 
if  he  had  reckoned  James  in  the  stricter  sense  among  the  apostles  ?  Should  we  not  ex- 
pect in  this  case  that,  instead  of  first  expressing  so  universal  a  negation  in  order  imme- 
diately after  to  qualify  it,  he  would  have  said  from  the  beginning  that  he  saw  no  other 
apostles  than  those  two,  who  also  seemed  to  be  pillars  in  the  church  ?  When  Schnecken- 
burger,  from  the  words  in  Acts  ix.  2*7,  infers  that  Paul  must  at  that  time  have  conferred 
with  at  least  two  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  he  attaches  greater  weight  than  can  be  allowed 
with  certainty  to  single  expressions  in  this  short  narrative. 

Yet,  if  we  compare  on  this  point  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  tradition — the  account  in  the 
gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (see  llieronym.  de  V.  I.  c.  ii.) — with  1  Cor.  xv.  1,  it  will  appear  to 
favor  the  identity  of  the  one  James ;  for  in  that  gospel  it  is  said  that  Christ,  after  hia  res- 
urrection, appeared  to  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.    But  in  the  passage  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same  James  seems  to  bo  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles.    Still  we  find  here  nothing  absolutely  certain,  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
the  reference  in  that  gospel  is  to  the  same  appearance  of  Christ  as  in  the  epistle.     And  if 
it  be  assumed  that  JameSj  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  was  then  held  in  so  gpreat  esteem, 
that,  when  this  name  was  mentioned,  only  one  individual  would  be  generally  thought  of| 
it  is  not  perfectly  clear,  from  his  being  brought  forward  in  this  connexion,  that  he  was 
reckoned  by  Paul  among  the  apostles.    Then  there  is  the  tradition  of  Hegesippus,  in 
Euseb.  ii.  23,  which  is  to  be  taken  into  account.    When  he  sa3rs  that  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  undertook  with  the  apostles^  fieTii  tCjv  dTro^rroAur,  the  guidance  of  the  diurch 
at  Jerusalem,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  means  to  distinguish  James  from  the 
apostles,  otherwise  he  would  have  said  with  the  others,  fieTd  tup  hundv^  although  we 
would  not  consider  the  other  interpretation  as  impossible,  especially  in  writers  of  this  classy 
in  whom  we  do  not  look  for  great  precision  in  their  mode  of  expression.     Also,  the  whole 
narrative  of  Ilegesippus  leads  us  to  believe,  that  he  considered  James  as  distinct  from  the 
.  apostles ;  for,  although  his  representation  carries  in  it,  at  all  events,  marks  of  internal 
Improbability,  yet  it  would  not  appear  altogether  irrational,  on  the  supposition  that  this 
James  was  an  apostle  appointed  by  Christ  himself.    But  we  must  compare  with  this  pas- 
sage the  words  of  Hogesippus  in  Euseb.  iv.  22 :  fierd  rd  juapTvpijaai  'luKufiov  rdv  dUeucv, 
cSf  Kal  6  Kvpiog  M  Tu  ai)T(fi  \6yu,  itdXiv  6  Ik  6eiov  ahrov  l^vfiedv  6  tov  KXuird  KaffiaTorai 
kniaKOTroc  6v  npotdevro  Travrcf,  ovra  dvttpidv  tov  Kvpiov  devrepov^  (after  James,  the  Just, 
had  suffered  martyrdom,  as  did  the  Lord  for  the  same  cause,  Simeon,  a  son  of  Cleopas, 
James*  uncle,  was  appointed  bishop,  whom  all  had  proposed  for  the  office,  being  the  second 
oousin  of  the  Lord.)    If  we  understand  by  these  words,  that  this  Simeon  was  called  the 
second  nephew  in  relation  to  the  afore-mentioned  James  the  Just,  as  the  first  nephew  of 
the  Lord,   it  would  follow  that   that  James,  as  a  nephew  of  the  Lord,  is  called  his 
brother.      Yet,   if  another  interpretation    is  possible,   according  to  which  Hegesippus 
agrees  with  himself  in  reference  to  the  words  before  quoted,  such  an  interpretation 
must  be  readily  preferred.     And  this  interpretation  is  that  which  agrees  best  with  the 
words  in  their  existing  position.    For,^nce  James  is  the  principal  subject  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sentence,  the  *'  his,"  avrov^  must  be  referred  to  him.    Cleopas,  accordingly, 
is  called  the  uncle  of  James,  and  his  son  Simeon  cannot  therefore  be  the  brother  of  James, 
but  is  his  cousin ;  and  as  Cleopas  ( '^  Alpheus)  is  the  uncle  of  JesiL<^  (and,  according  to 
Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  iiu  11,  on  the  side  of  Joseph  as  well  as  of  Mary,)  Simeon  is  the 
oousin  of  Jesus  and  the  cousin  of  James,  which  again  favors  the  opinion  that  the  last  two 
were  brothers.    But  Hegesippus  might  call  this  Simeon  a  second  nephew,  since  he  looked 
upon  the  apostle  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  who  was  no  longer  living,  as  the  first  nephew. 
We  might  also  insert  a  stop  after  nvpiov,  and  connect  devrepov  with  npoedevro ;  bj  this 
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very  much  the  course  of  his  religious  development  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  apostle  Paul.  The  latter,  during  the  life  of  Christ  on 
earth,  was  at  a  distance  from  all  personal  outward  communication  with 
him,  and  learnt  to  know  him  first  by  spiritual  communion.  James,  on 
the  contrary,  stood  in  the  closest  family  relation  to  the  Redeemer,  and 
from  the  first  was  present  with  him  during  the  whole  of  his  earthly  de- 
velopment ;  but  it  was  exactly  this  circumstance  which  contributed  to 
his  being  more  slow  to  recognise  in  the  son  of  man,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and 
while  he  clave  only  to  the  earthly  appearance,  he  was  prevented  from 
penetrating  through  the  shell  to  the  substance.  Paul,  by  a  violent  crisis, 
made  the  transition  from  the  most  vehement  and  unsparing  opposition 
to  the  gospel,  to  the  most  zealous  advocacy  of  it.  James  gradually  ad 
vanced  from  Judaism,  which  he  held  with  great  earnestness  and  depth, 
and  to  which  he  added  a  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  that  constantly 
became  more  decisive, to  Christianity  as  the  glorification  and  fulfilling  of 
the  law. 

There  may  be  some  truth  at  bottom  in  what  is  nan-ated  by  the  Chris- 
tian historian  Hegesippus,  that  this  James  led  from  childhood  the  life  of 
a  Nazarene.  If  we  consider  what  an  impression  the  appearances  at  and 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  conviction  that  the  first-born  son  of 
Mary  was  destined  to  be  the  Messiah,  must  have  left  on  the  minds  of  his 
parents,  it  may  be  easily  explained  how  they  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
dedicate  their  first-born  son  James,*  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  in  strict 
abstinence  for  the  whole  of  his  life.  To  this  also  it  might  be  owing,  that 
the  freer  mode  of  life  which  Christ  adopted  with  his  disciples  was  less 
congenial  to  him ;  and  with  his  strict,  legal,  Jewish  convictions  ho  could 
not  comprehend  the  new  spirit  which  revealed  itself  in  Christ's  words ; 
many  of  these  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  "  hard  sayings."  Proceed- 
ing from  the  common  Jewish  views,  he  expected  that  Jesus,  if  he  were 
the  Messiah,  would  verify  himself  to  be  such  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  by  a  sign  that  would  compel  the  universal  recognition  of  his 
claims,  by  the  establishment  of  a  visible  kingdom  in  earthly  glory.  By 
the  impression  of  Christ's  ministry  he  became  indeed  excited  to  believe, 
but  the  power  of  early  habit  and  prejudice  always  counteracted  that  im- 
pression, and  he  found  himself  in  a  state  of  indecision  from  which  he 
could  not  at  once  free  himself.  Only  half  a  year  before  the  last  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  we  find  him  in  this  vacillating  condition,  for  John  does  not 
in  this  respect  distinguish  him  from  the  other  brethren  of  Jesus,  who 
certainly  were  thus  in  doubt ;  John  vii.  5.     But  after  the  ascension 

construction,  mention  would  be  made  of  only  one  cousin  of  the  Lord,  as  the  successor  of 
his  brother,  as  the  second  overseer  of  the  church.  But  the  position  of  the  words  is  very 
much  against  this  construction.  Certainly,  the  testimony  of  Uegcsippus  must  hare  groat 
weight,  on  account  of  his  high  antiquity,  liis  descent,  and  his  conuoxion  with  the  Jewish 
Chrislians  of  Palestine.  But  it  is  undeniable,  if  wo  compare  the  two  passages  from  tl)e 
Hypotypoees  of  Clement,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  ii.  1,  that  he  distinguishes  James,  who  bore 
the  surname  of  the  Just,  as  an  apostle  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word. 
*  His  being  described  by  the  appellation  of  the  son,  indioatet  that  he  was  the  eldett 
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of  Christ,  he  appears  as  a  decided  and  zealous  member  of  the  company 
of  disciples  ;  Acts  i.  13.  This  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  was  the  transition  point  with  him,from  a  vacillating  to  a  fixed 
and  unshaken  faith.  We  see  how^  important  the  Saviour  deemed  it  to 
produce  such  a  faith  in  him,  by  his  honoring  him  with  a  special  appear- 
ance after  the  resurrection  (I  Cor.  xv.  7),  whether  this  was  occasioned 
or  not,  by  his  having  expressed  doubts  like  Thomas.^  This  James  ob- 
tained constantly  increasing  respect  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 

Every  feature  of  his  character  which  we  can  gather  from  the  Acts, 
from  Joseph u.s,f  and  from  the  traditions  of  Ileg&^ippus  in  Eusebina,^ 
well  agrees  with  the  image  of  him  presented  in  the  epistle  that  bears  his 
name.  By  his  strict,  pious  life,  which  agreed  with  the  Jewish  notions  of 
legal  piety,  he  won  the  universal  veneration,  not  only  of  the  believers 
among  the  Jews,  but  also  of  the  better  disposed  among  his  countrymen 
generally  ;  on  this  account  he  was  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  the 
Justjpi'jx,  diKaoig ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  of  Ilegesippus,  he 
was  viewed  as  men  of  distinguished  and  commanding  excellence  are 
viewed  in  times  of  corruption  and  ruin,  and  hence  was  termed  the  bul- 
wark of  the  people.§  According  to  the  representations  of  this  writer, 
he  must  have  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  strictest  ascetics  among 
the  Jews.  The  consecration  of  his  childhood  had  already  introduced 
him  to  such  a  mode  of  life,  and  we  might  suppose  that  he  had  already 
won  by  it  peculiar  respect  among  the  Jews,  if  on  that  supposition  it  were 
not  surprising  that  no  trace  can  be  found  6f  it  in  the  Gospels,  no  marks 
of  special  distinction  awarded  to  him  by  his  brethren.  At  all  events,  he 
might  afterwards  avail  himself  of  this  ascetic  strictness  as  a  means  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  multitude  to  his  person,  and  thereby  to 
the  doctrine  he  published.  This  mode  of  life  considered  in  itself,  pro- 
vided its  value  was  •  not  rated  too  high,  was  by  no  means  unchristian. 
What  Hegesippus  narrates  of  him  perfectly  suits  his  character,  that  he 
frequently  prostrated  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  temple,  calling  upon  Grod 

*  The  narrative  in  the  Gk>spel  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Life  of  Christ,  p.  432)  is  not  an 
authority  of  sufficient  credit  for  us  to  venture  to  follow  it  here.  It  tolls  us  that  James, 
after  partaking  of  the  Last  Supper  with  Christ,  made  a  vow  that  be  would  not  again  taste 
food  till  he  had  seen  him  risen  from  the  dead ;  tliat  Christ  appeared  to  him  as  the  Risen 
One,  and  said,  •*  Now  eat  thy  broad,  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  risen  from  the  dead.'*  We 
must  certainly  consider  how  important  it  was  for  the  hesitating  and  doubting  James,  who 
afterwards  knew  so  well  how  to  describe  the  unhappiness  of  such  a  state  (i.  6),  to  attain 
to  the  certainty  on  this  subject,  which  such  an  occurrence  would  give  him,  and  wbicfa  toch 
a  vow  led  him  to  expect.  But  not  only  is  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Christian,  who  be- 
stowed so  much  pains  in  embellishing  the  history  of  James,  not  a  credible  source  of  in- 
formation in  iteelf,  but  there  is  also  a  palpable  contradiction  in  the  chronology  of  the 
history  of  the  resurrection,  between  this  narrative  and  Paul's  account 

f  Joseph.  Arotia;ol.  xx.  9.  \  Hist.  Ecdes.  ii.  S3. 

§  Perhaps  Qy  ^t)f  ^^  D?^  2>,  which  comes  nearer  the  phraseology  of  Hegesippas, 
unless,  which  is  indeed  less  probable,  we  read,  with  Fuller,  tLl^^  T>,  which  H^gesippas 
translates  "  bulwark  of  the  people,"  nepiox^  rov  Xaov. 
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to  forgive  the  sins  of  his  people,  (probably  having  a  special  reference  to 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  against  the  Messiah,) — that  the  divine  judg- 
ments on  the  unbelievers  might  be  averted, — and  that  they  might  be  led 
to  repentance  and  faith,  and  thus  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  glorified  Messiah. 

But  some  important  doubts  may  be  raised  against  the  credibility  of 
this  account  of  Ilegesippus,  taken  in  its  full  extent.  His  whole  narrative 
contains  much  fiction,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Ebionitish  mode  of 
thinking  to  which  he  was  probably  given.  That  Ebionite  party  among 
whom  an  ascetic,  theosophic  tendency  prevailed,  and  who  circulated 
apocryphal  writings  under  the  name  of  James,  had  probably  formed  an 
ideal  conception  of  his  character  in  harmony  with  their  own  peculiarities, 
and  Hegesippus  might  mistake  the  image  delineated  in  their  traditions 
for  an  historical  reality.  The  £pistle  of  James  by  no  means  bears  de- 
cided marks  of  such  a  tendency,  for  everything  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  of  this  kind  may  very  properly  be  referred  to  the  simple  Christian 
renunciation  of  the  world,  such  as  has  its  seat  in  the  disposition.  If  the 
Jewish  love  of  gain  is  here  spoken  against,  if  the  earthly-mindedness  of 
the  rich,  the  homage  paid  to  this  class  and  the  contempt  of  the  poor  sate 
condemned,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  precisely  among' the  poor  that  the 
gospel  has  found  the  most  ready  entrance,  exalting  them  to  the  highest 
dignity,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  author  of  this  epistle  entirely 
condemned,  like  the  £bionites,  all  possession  whatever  of  earthly  goods. 
This  Epistle  is  especially  important,  not  only  for  illustrating  the  char- 
acter of  James,  but  also  for  giving  us  an  insight  into  the  state  of  the 
Christian  churches  which  were  formed  from  Judaism,  and  were  unmixed 
with  Christians  of  Gentile  descent.  According  to  an  opinion  very  gen- 
erally prevalent  from  ancient  times,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  that  the 
peculiar  doctrinal  system  of  the  apostle  Paul  had  already  been  formed 
and  disseminated  when  this  epistle  was  written,  and  that  those  churches 
particularly  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  been  affected  by  the  influence 
of  this  Pauline  system.  The  opinion  we  refer  to  is,  that  James  in  this 
epistle  either  combated  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in 
and  for  itself,  or  a  misunderstanding,  and  an  erroneous  application,  of  it 
We  can,  certainly,  well  imagine,  that  James,  who  had  advanced  in  grad- 
ual development  from  the  law  to  the  gospel  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
— who,  retaining  his  Jewish  convictions,  by  faith' in  Jesus  as  the  Lord 
and  Saviour,  the  Author  of  the  new  divine  life,  continually  spiritualized 
and  glorified  these  convictions  more  and  more, — might  from  such  a 
course  of  development,  misunderstand  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine  which 
had  been  formed  under  a  wholly  opposite  course  of  development.  Wo 
can  suppose,  that  when  he  met  such  a  mode  of  expression,  he  might  feel 
it  his  duty  to  combat  it,  since  practically  injurious  consequences  appeared 
to  flow  from  it.  We  can  suppose  that  he  knew  not  how  to  separate  the 
correct  understanding  and  the  misunderstanding  from  one  another,  since 
to  him  the  whole  mode  of  contemplatmg  the  subject  was  quite  foreign. 
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Thus  James  might  have   combated  Paul,  thoogh  both   were  bound 
together  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

And  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  support  this  opinion  by  many  single 
passages  in  the  epistle  taken  alone,  without  a  reference  to  their  connex- 
ion with  the  whole;*  for  it  seems  as  if  the  express  reference  to  the 
Pauline  formula  of  the  justification  to  be  obtained  by  faith  alone,  and  to 
which  works  can  contribute  nothing,  could  not  be  mistaken ;  especially 
as  the  same  examples  of  faith  as  those  mentioned  by  Paul,  namely  those 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  are  adduced.  But  this  opinion,  though  plausible 
at  first  sight,  if  we  examine  more  closely  the  relation  of  particular  pas- 
sages to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistle,  will  soon  appear  untenable.  The 
error  in  reference  to  faith  which  James  combats  in  this  epistle,  is  cer- 
tainly not  one  altogether  isolated  ;  but  it  appears  as  a  single  ofiset  pro- 
ceeding with  many  others  from  the  root  of  one  false  principle ;  and  this 
principle  is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  would  admit  of  an  application, 
whether  correct  or  incorrect,  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  It  was  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Jewish  spirit,  mistaking  the  life  of  religion  as  seated  in  the 
disposition,  everywhere  taking  up  the  mere  dead  form,  the  appearance, 
instead  of  the  reality,  in  religion — the  same  tendency,  which  substituted 
a  lifeless,  arrogant  acquaintance  with  the  letter  for  the  genuine  wisdom 
inseparable  from  the  divine  life — which  prided  itself  in  an  inoperative 
knowledge  of  the  law,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  practice  of 
the  law — which  placed  devotion  in  outward  ceremonies,  and  neglected 
that  devotion  which  shows  itself  in  works  of  love — which  contented  it- 
self with  the  verbal  expression  of  love,  instead  of  proving  it  by  works ; 
it  was  the  same  tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind  estranged  from  the  spirit 
and  life  of  religion,  which,  as  it  laid  an  undue  value  on  the  opus  opera- 
turn  of  outward  religious  acts,  so  also  on  the  opus  operatum  of  a  faith 
in  the  one  Jehovah  and  in  the  Messiah,  which  lefl  the  disposition  un- 
changed,! and  which  presumed  that  by  such  a  faith,  the  Jew  was  suf- 

*  We  wish  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  among  those  who  have  thought  that  they  have 
detected  a  contradiction  between  James  and  Paul  in  the  doctrine  of  jostlfication,  ia  the 
celebrated  patriarch  Cjrillus  Lucaris,  of  Constantinople,  who  was  led  to  this  opinion  by 
reading  the  epistle.  It  also  struck  him  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  scarcely  mentioned 
above  once  or  twice,  and  then  coldly  {anzi  del  nome  di  Jesu  Christo  apenafa  tneniiane  wmi 
0  due  volte  e  freddamenie) ;  that  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Qod  and  of 
redemption  arc  not  treated  of,  but  only  morality  (solo  a  la  morcUila  atlende)]  see  Lettwvii. 
in  Leltres  Anecdotes  de  OyriUe  Lucar,    Amsterdam,  1718,  p.  85. 

f  Baur's  authoritative  decision  (p.  686)  "  that  this  is  a  perfectly  untenable^  self-contn^ 
diotory,  idea,"  cannot  at  all  move  me.  That  the  idea  of  the  opus  operatum^  according  to 
the  original  and  common  meaning  of  the  phi'ase,  can  only  denote  something  ontwaid,  I 
am  well  aware ;  but  u  word  may  be  used  in  a  sense  besides  the  common, — in  an  exceptional 
and  metaphorical  sense.  So  I  have  used  the  word  here,  which  I  was  perfectly  justified  m 
doing,  to  denote  a  superficial  opinion,  which  remains  as  something  wholly  external  to  the 
loul,  and  is  not  a  matter  of  the  disposition  or  the  heart.  Now  it  is  the  same  externalisiog 
of  religion,  which  places  its  essence,  either  in  ceremonial  observances,  or  in  such  a  £utli. 
Both  spring  from  the  same  root.  The  proofs  he  adduces  in  Note  L  on  p.  567,  only  serre 
to  cooflrm  my  assertion.    Certainly  there  was  also  among  the  Jews  a  fiUae  theoiy,  idiioh 
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ficiently  distinguished  from  the  sinful  race  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  jus- 
tified before  God,  even  though  the  conduct  of  the  life  was  in  contradiction 
to  the  requirements  of  faith.  Thus  we  find  here  one  branch  of  that  prac- 
tical, fundamental  error  which  chiefly  prevailed  among  these  Jewish 
Christians,  whom  James  combats  in  the  whole  of  the  epistle,  even  where 
faith  is  not  the  immediate  subject  of  discourae.  It  was  the  erroneous 
tendency  which  belonged  to  those  tendencies  that  commonly  prevailed 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  Jews,  and  wliich  had  found  its  way  also 
among  those  Christians  in  whose  minds  the  gospel  had  not  effected  a 
complete  transformation,  but  whose  Jewish  spirit  had  only  connected 
itself  with  fkith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.***  (See  above,  p.  22,  and  my 
Church  History,  vol.  L  p.  52.) 

But  as  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  whether  cor- 
rectly or  incorrectly  undei*stood  and  applied,  we  cannot  suppose  its  in- 
fluence to  be  possible  in  churches  of  this  class,  and  hence  that  James, 
with  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  should  argue  against  it,  is  utterly 
inconceivable.f  As  the  superscription  and  contents  of  his  epistle  inform 
as,  it  was  manifestly  addressed  only  to  churches  that  were  composed 

attributed  an  unfounded  value  to  a  dead  faith  in  the  one  Grod  in  oppoBition  to  idolatiy,  and 
made  this  a  support  of  moral  inactivity.  This  Jewish  notion  of  faith  need  only  be  applied 
to  the  new  object,  Jesus  the  Messiah.  But  that  a  person  expressing  his  opposition  to  a 
certain  tendency,  should  thereby  be  induced  so  to  express  himself  as  if  he  meant  another 
tendency  which  agrees  only  accidentally  with  this  in  the  mode  of  expression^-of  that  we 
do  not  hero  find  the  onlj  example  in  history. 

*  That  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  which  Justin  Martyr  describes  in  Died.  e.  I^yph,  Jud, 
fol-  370,  od.  Colon. — uc  vjheIc  dirardre  iavToi>g  kgI  uXXoi  nvhi  ifiiv  5fiotoi  Kara  tovto  (in 
this  respect  Jewish-minded  Christians),  ol  XeyovaiVf  6ri,  Kfv  dfiapruXol  tjatf  Oebv  6i  yivC>- 
OKovffiVj  ov  fi7^  TiOyiarjTaL  avrolq  Kvpio^  ufiapriaVf  (as  yoUi  and  others  like  to  you  in  this 
respect^  deceive  yourselves  when  you  say  that  though  you  may  be  sinners,  yet  knowing 
God,  the  Lord  will  not  impute  to  you  sin.)  That  mode  of  thinking  which  ia  found  in  the 
Clementine  homilies,  according  to  which,  faith  in  one  God  (to  r^c  fiovapxiac  KoXdv)  has 
such  great  magical  power,  that  the  ^x^  /^^vapxiKf^i  even  while  living  in  vice,  had  this 
advantage  over  idolaters,  that  it  could  not  perish,  but  through  purifying  punishments  would 
at  last  attain  to  salvation.  See  Hom.  iii.  e.  6.  This  was  the  idea  of  faith,  which,  from  an 
entirely  different  source  than  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Paul,  found  entrance  afterwards 
among  Christians  themselves,  and  to  which  a  Marcion  directly  opposed  the  Pauline  ideft 
of  faith.  Against  such  perversions  Paul  warned  the  churches,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and 
in  writing,  when  he  so  impressively  charged  it  upon  them  that  their  renunciation  of  hea* 
thenism  was  nugatory,  and  could  not  contribute  to  their  participation  in  the  kingdom  of 
Grod,  if  they  did  not  renounce  their  former  sinful  life.  See  GraL  v.  21.  The  "  vain  words," 
Kevol  Aoyof,  against  which  he  warns  the  Ephcsians,  v.  6. 

t  Dr.  Kern,  in  his  essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  in  the  Tubingen  Zeit- 
achrift  fur  Theologie^  1835,  p.  25,  on  account  of  what  is  here  asserted,  charges  me  with  a 
petitio  principii;  but  I  cannot  perceive  with  any  justice.  This  charge  oould  only  be 
brought  against  me  if  I  had  assumed,  withoui  cvidencej  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to 
an  unmixed  church;  or  if  I  had  passed  altogether  unnoticed  the  possible  case  which  Kern 
considers  as  the  actual  (though  he  himself  has  abandoned  it  lately  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  Commentary  on  this  Epistle),  that  it  was  forged  by  a  Jewish  Christian  in  Jameses 
name,  in  order  to  controvert  the  Pauline  doctrinal  views  which  prevailed  among  the  Gen- 
tile chordieft 
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entirely  of  Jewish  Christians.  But  such  persons  were  least  of  all  dis- 
posed to  attach  themselves  particularly  to  Paul,  and  least  of  all  disposed 
and  fitted  to  agree  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  which  presented  the  most 
direct  opposition  to  their  customary  mode  of  thinking.  It  was  pre- 
cisely from  persons  of  this  stamp  that  the  intemperate,  fanatic^al  outcry 
was  raised  against  this  form  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  if  by  depending 
on  grace,  men  were  made  secure  in  sin,  or  that  they  were  justified  in 
doing  evil  that  good  might  come,  Rom.  iii.  8.  In  an  entirely  different 
quarter,  from  an  Hellenic  (gnostic)  Antinomianism,  which  was  also  Anti- 
Judaism,  arose  at  a  later  period  an  erroneous,  practically  destructive  ap- 
propriation and  application  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification,  such 
as  Paul  himself  thought  it  needful  to  guard  against  by  anticipation ; 
Rom.  vi.  1 ;  Gal.  v.  13.  And  this  later  erroneous  application  of  the  idea 
of  faith,  which  tended  likewise  to  the  injury  of  practical  Christianity, 
proceeded  from  an  entirely  different  exposition  of  this  idea  than  that 
presented  by  the  one-sided  direction  of  the  Jewish  spirit.  It  manifested 
itself  rather  as  an  Oriental  Hellenic,  than  as  a  Jewish,  spirit ;  it  was  not 
the  abstract  idea  of  &ith,  but  a  one-sided  contemplative,  or  idealising, 
tendency,  which  deviated  from  the  conception  of  faith  as  an  animating 
principle  of  the  will  and  a  practical  determination  of  the  life. 

We  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  even  in  churches  composed  of  Jewish 
Christians,  and  of  Jewish-Christian  views,  there  might  be  individuals 
who  had  been  influenced  by  the  Pauline  doctrine ;  and  we  grant  it  as 
possible,  that  James,  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  expressions  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  thus  influenced,  had  been  induced  to  combat  such 
a  tendency  in  his  epistle.  And  we  should  be  disposed  thus  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  epistle,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it  was  directed 
against  various  theoretical  and  practical  errors  springing  out  of  different 
roots.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  all  the  evil  which  is  combated  in  this  epistle  must  be  referred 
to  one  root,  that  of  the  common  Jewish  spirit  which  had  received  into 
itself  the  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Hence  we  shall  be  induced,  if 
it  be  possible,  to  regard  the  individual  error,  not  as  something  isolated, 
as  we  should  be  obliged  to  do  if  we  deduced  it  from  the  Pauline  element, 
but  rather  as  connected  with  that  common  fundamental  tendency. 

But  further,  we  must  here  consider  the  position  of  James  in  relati<Hi 
to  Paul.  If  we  believed  ourselves  justified  in  admitting  an  open  con- 
trariety between  them,  we  might  suppose  that  James,  in  consequence  of 
his  peculiar  course  of  development,  was  incapable  of  entering  into  the 
peculiar  Pauline  form  of  doctrine,  and  had  combated  it  through  his  own 
misconception  of  it,  or  as  a  misconception  of  others  that  stood  opposed 
to  him.  But  we  have  shown  that  we  can  by  no  means  be  led  to  presap- 
pose  such  a  hostile  relation  between  James  and  Paul,  although  there  was 
a  party  named  after  the  former  apostle,  who  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  Paul,  as  indeed  there  was  a  Pauliuo  party,  who  formed  themselves  into 
an  opposition  not  sanctioned  by  Paul  himself.    According  to  this  auppo- 
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Aition  we  cannot  admit  that  James  combated  either  the  doctrine  of  Paul 
itself,  or  a  misunderstood  version  and  application  of  it^  without,  at  the 
aame  time,  distinguishing  the  correct  view  of  it,  and  guarding  himself 
against  the  appearance  of  contradicting  the  Apostle  Paul,  especially  since 
this  appearance  might  so  easily  arise  among  Jewish-Christian  churches ; 
or  else  we  should  be  obliged  to  suppose  that  James  had  controverted  that 
dogmatic  phraseology  without  being  aware  of  its  connexion  with  Paul's 
system,  which  we  cannot  consider  as  in  the  l^ast  degree  probable. 

Thus  far  we  have  taken  for  granted  thatfthis  epistle  was  the  produc- 
tion of  him  who  names  himself  in  it  as  its  author.  But  very  recently 
this  has  been  disputed  both  on  external  and  internal  grounds.***  Several 
weighty  authorities  have  favored  the  opinion  that  the  epistle  was  forged 
in  James's  name,  in  order  to  promote  a  certain  class  of 'religious 
opinions.f  The  design  might  have  been  to  controvert  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine of  Justification,  to  set  the  authority  of  James  against  Paul,  and 
this  design  might  well  suit  the  one-sided  tendency  of  a  Jewish  Christian. 
But  such  a  person  would  not  only  have  expressed  himself  in  a  more  de- 
cided manner  than  that  James,  of  whose  reputation  he  wished  to  avail 
himself;  but  he  would  have  pointed  out  by  name  the  individual,  Paul, 
against  whom  he  directed  his  attack,  and  would  have  expressed  in 
stronger  terms,  his  opposition  to  his  doctrine.  The  subordinate  place 
which  in  this  case  the  controversy  with  the  Pauline  doctrine  occupies  in 
relation  to  the  whole  of  the  epistle,  certainly  does  not  agree  with  this 
hypothesis. 

• 

*  The  external  grounds  against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  though  the  Peachito  is 
m  favor  of  it^  would  have  greater  weight,  if  the  doubts  that  arose  in  the  first  centuries  as 
to  acknowledging  it,  might  not  be  so  easily  explained  from  its  spreading  among  Jewish- 
Christian  churches  (a  circumstance  suited  to  excite  in  many  minds  a  prejudice  against 
ft)  an  argument  against  PauPs  doctrine  which  it  was  believed  to  contain;  to  which  must  be 
added  the  indistinct  designation  of  the  author  at  the  beginning  of  the  epistle. 

f  We  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  charge  of  narrow-mindedness  in  declaring  ourselves 
against  the  assertion  so  unceremoniously  made  and  so  often  repeated,  that  such  a  literary 
fiction  could  have  been  nothing  oflTensive  to  the  principles  of  the  earlier  Christian  period. 
We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  one,  after  the  manner  of  the  rhetoricians,  would 
have  said  by  another  what  he  could  himself  in  some  way  have  said,  or  that  ho  would  at- 
.tribute  to  another  what  he  wished  specially  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  bis  contemporaries. 
Btooh  fictions  must  ever  have  been  intended  to  deceive ;  they  were  designed  to  facilitate  the 
admission  of  what  was  said  by  the  appropriated  authority  of  another.  There  was  a  so-called 
pious  fraud,  a  manifest  lie,  which  could  find  its  justification  in  the  design  of  spreading 
certain  truths.  There  was  doubtless  a  peculiar  view  to  which  such  a  principle  answered ; 
but  that  the  principle  generally  prevailed  appears  to  me  an  arbitrary  assumption.  We  ought 
carefully  to  guard  against  supposing  that  to  have  generally  prevailed  which  was  only  a 
peculiarity  of  mdividual  tendencies  of  spirit  There  was  a  one-sided,  theoretic,  speculative 
i^irit  from  which  lax  principles  respecting  veracity  proceeded,  as  we  have  remarked  in 
Plato.  It  was  closely  connected  with  that  aristocraticism  of  antiquity,  first  overturned  by 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  which  treated  the  mass  of  the  people  as  unsusceptible  of  pure 
truth  in  religion,  and  hence  justified  the  use  of  falsehood  to  serve  as  leading-strings  for  the 
muUitude^  ttoXXoc.  As  the  reaction  of  earlier  conceptions,  we  find  this  view  in  parties  of 
kindred  tendencies,  soch  as  the  Alexandriaa  Jew%  tba  Qnostacs^  the  Platooislng  Alaxao* 
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Others  are  disposed  to  find  in  this  epistle  a  refined  EbioniUsm,*  in 
which  the  Jewish  element  had  lost  much  of  its  original  coarseness,  al* 
though  the  practical  basis  which  distinguished  its  view  from  the  Pauline, 
remained  the  same.  The  origination  of  the  epistle  at  a  later  period  is 
supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  influences  which  the  Pauline  spirit  had 
already  exerted  on  the  elements  that  were  opposed  to  it.  Thus  the  soft- 
ened Judaism,  which  could  not  altogether  escape  the  influence  of  the 
Pauline  ideas,  must  contain  the  certain  mark  of  a  later,  more  advanced 
Christian  development.  lit  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  all  depends  on 
how  we  view  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  developing  process  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  persons  regard  Christ  only  as  the  individual  who  gave  the 
impulse  to  a  new  development,  which,  through  a  Paul,  and  the  spirit  ex- 
hibited in  the  Gospel  of  John,  was  carried  forward  beyond  his  personal 
efforts,  to  them  such  a  view  may  commend  itself.  And  so  James  may 
appear  as  the  rigid  Ebionite,  who  could  not  possibly  have  written  such 
an  epistle,  and  so  it  may  appear  necessary  to  invent  such  an  intermediate 
step  for  the  Ebionitism,  softened  and  spiritualized  by  the  progressive  in- 
fluence of  the  movement  set  a-going  by  Paul.  To  us  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  Christianity  appears  altogether  different,  since  we  must  regard 
the  revelation  through  Christ  as  the  original  and  perfect  one,  from  which 
the  whole  developing  process  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  is  to  be  derived. 
We  shall  refer  the  elements  akin  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  in  James,  not  to 
Paul,  but  to  the  same  original  source  from  which  Paul  derived  them,  that 
is,  to  Christ  himself.  The  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  the  gospel,  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  Sermon  on  the  IVIount,  reappears  in  the  conception  of 
Christianity  peculiar  to  James,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  several  cor- 
respondences with  the  sayings  of  Christ.  Although  James  and  Paul  are 
representatives  of  the  two  opposite  extremes  in  the  development  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  yet  in  virtue  of  their  common  relation  to  the  original 
source  of  revelation  in  Christ,  a  relationship  to  one  another  and  a  higher 
unity  must  result  between  them.  If  we  know  the  real  Christ,  we  shall 
not  be  disposed  to  believe  that  James,  who  had  received  unto  himself  the 
whole  personal  impression  of  the  Saviour,  could  retain  the  common  Jew- 
ish narrow-mindedness.  As  we  find  in  his  epistle  that  image  of  James 
which  all  the  historical  data  would  lead  us  to  frame,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  it  of  its  being  composed  in  post-apostolic 
times, — nothing,  especially,  which  points  to  a  later  form  of  Ebionitism. 
The  manner,  also,  in  which  the  nearness  of  Christ's  second  advent  is 


drian  fathers.  Bat  from  the  first,  a  sounder  practical  Christian  spirit  combated  this  etror, 
as  we  see  in  the  instances  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian.  The  aoti-gnostis 
tendency  was  also  zealous  for  strict  veracity.  Now  a  similar  practical  tendency  distill* 
g^ishes  this  epistle,  in  which  I  can  nowhere  find  an  Ebionitish  anti-Payline  point  of  view. 
This  8i)irit  of  strict  veracity  is  shown  in  what  is  said  respecting  swearing.  The  epist^ 
indeed,  wears  altogether  a  different  character  firom  the  Clementines,  which  show  a  toij 
decided  party  tendency  and  party  bias. 

*  The  view  develx^ied  by  Banr  and  Sohwes^* 
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spoken  of,  suits  best  the  apostolic  age.  Had  the  epistle  been  forged  in 
ikvor  of  any  of  the  party  interests  of  the  day,  we  should  have  met  with 
references  to  the  manifold  contrarieties  of  Christian  development  then 
existing,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile 
Christians,  the  Paulinian  and  anti-Paulinian  systems.  But  no  one,  except 
he  belongs  to  the  class  who  can  find  everything  everywhere,  can  detect  in 
tliis  epistle  any  of  all  these  and  similar  references  to  the  contrarieties  of  that 
age,  excepting  only  the  possible  allusion  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith. 
But  even  then,  we  could  hardly  expect  that  the  anti-Pauline  tendencies  of 
the  second  century  would  shew  themselves  so  feebly  as  they  do,  and  in  a 
way  so  unlike  that  of  the  Clementines  in  which  they  everywhere  prevail. 

But  is  this  allusion  really  so  very  evident  ?  Let  us  recollect  that  the 
Pauline  phraseology  formed  itself  from  Judaism,  from  the  Jewish-Greek 
diction — that  it  by  no  means  created  purely  new  modes  of  expression,* 
but  often  only  appropriated  the  ancient  Jewish  terms,  employed  them  in 
new  combinations,  applied  them  to  new  contrasts,  and  animated  them 
with  a  new  spirit.  Thus  neither  the  term  ^^justification  "  in  reference  to 
God,  nor  the  term  "  faith,"  was  entirely  new ;  but  both  these  terms  and 
the  ideas  indicated  by  them  (and  indeed,  in  reference  to  the  first,  the  same 
idea  the  existence  of  which  among  the  Jews  Paul  must  have  assumed  in 
arguing  with  his  Jewish  opponents)  had  been  long  familiar  to  the  Jews. 
The  example  likewise  of  Abraham  as  a  hero  in  faith  must  have  been 
obvious  to  every  Jew,  and  the  example  of  Rahab  (which  is  adduced  only 
fai  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — an  epistle  neither  composed  by  Paul  nor 
containing  the  peculiarly  Pauline  doctrinal  statement  of  justifying  faith), 
mnce  it  proved  the  benefit  of  the  monotheistic  faith  to  a  Gentile  of  im- 
pure life,  must  have  especially  commended  itself  to  the  Jews  who  were 
disposed  to  extol  the  importance  of  faith  in  Jehovah.f 

Let  us  now  look  in  the  Epistle  itself  for  the  marks  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  of  the  churches  to  which  it  was  addressed. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  its  superscription,  it  is  addressed  only 
to  the  Jews  of  the  twelve  tribes  who  lived  in  the  dispersion,  and  yet  it 
is  manifestly  addressed  to  Christians.  Still  this  may  be  very  well  ex- 
plained if  we  consider  the  view  of  James,  such  as  it  is  shown  to  be  by 
the  whole  of  the  epistle.  He  considers  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus  as  essentially  belonging  to  genuine  Judaism,  believers 
in  Jesus  as  the  only  genuine  Jews,  Christianity  as  perfected  Judaism,  by 

*  On  the  manner  in  which  Paul  empbjed  phrases  which  were  aheady  in  use  among 
Jewish  theologians,  compare  Dr.  Roeih's  work,  De  Epiatola  ad  Hebraos,  p.  121,  &c.,  though 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  what  he  attempts  to  prove ;  for  in  the  use  which  Paul 
makes  of  an  existing  form  of  dogmatic  expression,  he  forms  the  most  decided  contrast  to 
the  Jewish  meaning.  But  it  appears  from  tliis,  how  James,  proceeding  from  the  Jewish 
point  of  view,  without  any  reference  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  would  be  led  to  the  choice 
of  such  expressions. 

f  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  what  Dr.  De  Wette  says  in  the  Studien  taid  KriUken^ 
1830,  p.  349,  in  order  to  point  out  an  inteatioDal  opposition  of  James  to  Paul,  is  nullified. 
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which  the  Law  had  attained  its  completion.  And  it  is  not  impossible 
that,  althouj^h  he  addressed  himself  especially  to  Christians,  he  also  had 
in  his  thoughts  the  Jewish  readers  into  whose  hands  the  epistle  might 
fall,  as  Christians  lived  among  the  Jews  without  any  marked  separation. 
From  the  mention  of  their  descent  from  the  twelve  tribes,  we  may  infer 
that  these  churches  consisted  purely  of  Jewish  Christians,  or  that  James, 
who  considered  himself  peculiarly  the  apostle  of  the  Jews,  addressed 
only  the  Jewish  part  of  the  church.  Yet  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
relation  of  Jewish  to  Gentile  Christians,  it  is  by  far  the  most  probable 
opinion  that  these  churches  consisted  entirely  of  the  former.  Partly  from 
the  peculiar  views  of  James,  and  partly  from  the  peculiar  situation  of 
these  churches  which  had  retained  all  the  Jewish  forms,  we  may  account 
for  the  use  of  the  ancient  Jewish  name  "  synagogue,"  (ywaywy?),  instead 
of  the  peculiar  Christian  term  "  church,"  hKKXriaia^  as  the  designation  of 
the  meeting  of  the  community  of  believers.*  Such  churches  might  exist 
during  the  later  apostolic  age  in  the  inland  parts  of  Asia,  perhaps  in  Syria. 
But  if  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  churches  in  these  parts,  it  appears 
strange  that  James,  to  whom  the  Aramaic  must  have  been  much  more 
£uniliar  than  the  Greek,  (although  it  was  not  impossible  that  he  had  so  &r 
learnt  the  Greek  as  to  be  able  to  write  an  epistle  in  it,f )  should  have  made 
use  of  the  latter  language.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  this  point 
was  determined  by  a  regard  to  the  wants  of  his  readers,  and  that  part  of 
them  at  least  belonged  to  the  Hellenists.  This  being  assumed,  we  must 
fix  the  date  of  the  epistle  at  a  time  preceding  the  separate  formation  of 
Gentile  Christian  churches,  before  the  relation  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  to 
one  another  in  the  Christian  church  *had  been  brought  under  discussion,^ 
the  period  of  the  first  spread  of  Christianity  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  the 
adjacent  regions.^ 

These  churches  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  poor,|  (though 

*  Our  knowledge  of  tlie  spread  of  Christianity  at  this  period,  is  indeed  far  too  defi^stiTe 
to  dogmatise  with  Kern  on  this  poioL 

f  It  is  possible  also  that  some  one  served  him  as  interpreter. 

X  The  view  which  Dr.  Schneckenburger  has  acutelj  developed,  and  defended  In  his 
valuable  BeUrdge  zur  Einleitung  tnV  Netie  Testament,  Stuttgart,  1832,  and  in  his  Annoiaih 
ad  Bptstolam  Jacobi  He  has  expressed  his  agreement,  respecting  the  object  of  the  potem- 
ioal  portion  of  this  epistle,  with  the  views  I  have  developed  in  this  work,  and  in  my  eailier 
occasional  writings.  See  his  Essays  on  this  subject  in  StendeFs  T&binger  ZeUscknfl  fSar 
Tfieologie,  1829  and  1830,  part  ii. 

g  An  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  name  "  Christians  "  has  been  erroneously  supposed  In 
James  ii.  7,  and  hence  an  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  the  epistle.  By  "worthy  name,** 
«aXdv  5vofia^  we  may  most  probably  understand  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  this  is  the  simpletl 
explanation,  since  the  words  will  be  most  naturally  applied  to  the  invocation  of  the  name 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  to  whom  believers  were  consecrated  at  baptism,  the  baptism 
"into  the  name  of  Jesus,'*  etc  rb  bvofia  tov  'I^croO.  See  Schneckenburger'a  Commentaff 
on  the  passage. 

I  According  to  the  views  which  Kern  formerly  presented,  the  author  of  this  episUe^  in 
tn  Bbionitish  manner,  marked  the  g^ennine  Christians,  that  is,  in  his  opinion  the  Jewidi 
Christians,  as  the  poor,  and  the  Gentile  Christians  as  the  rich,  whom  be  would  not 
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some  individuals  among  them  were  ricb,)***  and  they  were  in  various  ways 
oppressed  by  the  wealthy  and  prominent  Jews.^  Certainly  these 
diurches  were  so  constituted,  that,  in  many  cases,  their  Christianity 
consisted  only  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  of 
single  moral  precepts  of  his,  which  they  considered  as  the  perfecting  of 
the  law.  Since  they  were  far  from  recognising  and  appropriating  the 
real  essence  of  Christianity,  they  resembled  the  great  mass  of  the  -Jew- 
ish nation,  in  the  predominance  of  a  carnal  mind,  and  the  prevalence  of 
worldly  lusts,  contention,  and  zealotism.  Accordingly,  we  must  either 
assume  that  Christianity  among  them  was  still  novel,  and  had  not  yet 
penetrated  the  life,  as  from  the  beginning  (see  above,  p.  22),  there  were 
many  among  the  Jews,  who,  carried  away  by  the  impression  which  the 
extraordinary  operations  of  the  apostles  had  made  upon  them,  and  at- 
tracted by  the  hope  that  Jesus  would  soon  return,  and  establish  his  king- 
dom on  earth,  the  happiness  of  which  they  depicted  agreeably  to  their 
own  inclinations,  in  such  a  state  of  mind  and  with  such  expectations, 
made  a  profession  of  Christianity,  without  having  experienced  any  essen- 
tial change  of  character — or  we  must  suppose,  that  these  churches  had 
sunk  into  a  state  of  degeneracy  from  higher  attainments  in  the  Christian 
Kfe.  In  the  constitution  of  these  churches  there  was  this  peculiarity, 
that  as  the  direction  of  the  office  of  teaching  had  not  been  committed  to 
the  presbyters,  but  only  the  outward  management  of  church  affairs, 
many  members  of  the  community  came  forward  as  teachers,  while,  as 
jret,  there  was  no  special  office  of  teacher ;  (see  above,  pp.  34,  145.) 
Hence  James  deemed  it  needful  to  admonish  them,  that  too  many  ought 
Bot  to  obtrude  themselves  as  teachers ;  that  none  ought  too  inconsider- 
ately to  take  up  speaking  in  their  public  meetings,  but  that  each  should 

knowledge  to  be  genuine  Christians.  But  the  condition  of  the  ChristiaQ  charches  among 
Che  Gentiles  generally  In  the  first  age,  certainly  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose,  that  it  would 
occur  to  any  one  to  impose  this  name  upon  them,  and  !n  every  point  of  view  this  supposi- 
tion appears  to  be  entirely  groundless. 

*  James  i.  10. 

f  The  passage  in  James  iL  7,  is  referred  most  naturally  to  the  blaspheming  of  Jesus  by 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  although  the  immediately  preceding  context  relates  not  to 
religious  persecutions,  but  to  oppressions  and  extortions  of  a  different  kind.  Compare  v.  4. 
It  is  by  no  means  evident,  that  by  the  ''  rich*'  in  this  epistle  we  are  always  to  understand 
the  same  members  of  the  Christian  community.  The  author  may  refer  partly  to  the  rich 
among  the  Jews,  who  were  averse  to  Christianity,  partly  to  the  rich  among  the  Chris- 
tians, who  formed  a  very  small  minority.  From  the  contrast  in  L  9,  10,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  by  the  rich  in  the  latter  verse  only  Christians  are  intended.  By  those  of  low 
degree  who  were  to  rejoice  in  being  exalted,  he  could  indeed  mean  only  Christians ;  but 
among  the  rich,  he  might  include  those  wealthy  Jews,  who  by  their  entire  deyotednett  to 
earthly  objects  were  prevented  from  becoming  Christians.  These  persons  should  learn  the 
nothingness  of  earthly  possessions,  which  they  had  hitherto  made  their  highest  good, 
should  humble  themselves,  and  in  this  self-humiliation  find  their  true  glory ;  for  with  the 
nothingness  of  earthly  things  they  would  learn  the  truly  highest  good, — the  true  dignity 
or  elevation  imparted  by  the  Messiah.  The  directions  thus  given  were  equivalent  to  a 
gqmmona  to  beoome  Christuuui 
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recollect  the  responsibility  he  incurred  by  such  a  procedure;   James 
1. 19;  ui.  1,  2. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  James  and  the  mode  of  its  exhibition  in  this 
epistle,  we  find  nothing  whatever  which  stands  in  contradiction  to  the 
more  fully  developed  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  shall  show 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  doctrine ;  and  the  Christian  ideas  actually  pre- 
sented in  this  epistle  point  to  the  organic  connection  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian system.  But  the  contents  of  these  Christian  ideas  are  not  evolved 
and  applied  to  particulars  ;  what  is  purely  Christian  is  more  insulated ; 
reference  to  Christ  is  not  so  predominant  and  all-penetrating  as  in  the 
other  epistles.  Reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  conjoined  with 
Christian  views,  predominates.  For  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon, 
to  allege  the  peculiar  views  of  the  persons  addressed  is  not  sufficient,  for 
a  Paul,  a  John,  or  a  Peter  would  certainly  have  written  to  them  in  a  very 
different  strain ;  we  must  rather  seek  the  explanation  in  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  writer  himself.  We  might  hence  infer  (with  Schnecken- 
burger)  that  James  wrote  this  epistle  at  a  time  when  Christianity  bad 
not  thoroughly  penetrated  his  spiritual  life,  during  the  earliest  period  of 
his  Christian  development ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  are 
justified  in  drawing  such  a  conclusion,  for  no  proof  can  be  given  that  he 
enlarged  his  doctrinal  views  at  a  later  period.  It  is  possible  that  he  re- 
mained confined  in  this  imperfect  form  of  doctrinal  development,  although 
his  heart  was  penetrated  by  love  to  God  and  to  Jesus  the  Messiah.  He 
still  maintained  the  character  which  belonged  to  him  from  his  individual 
position  as  a  teacher  of  the  Jews,  as  the  guide  of  his  countrymen  in 
passing  over  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament.  True  it  is,  that  much 
would  be  wanting  to  the  church  for  the  completeness  of  Christian  know* 
ledge,  if  the  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  by  James  did  not  find  its 
complement  in  the  representations  of  the  other  apostles ;  but  in  con- 
nexion with  their  teachings  it  forms  an  important  contribution  to  the 
entire  conception  and  development  of  Christian  truth,  and  furnishes  all 
that  can  be  expected  from  one  occupying  such  a  position.* 

*  As  the  ultra-Paulinism  of  the  second  century  stood  quite  aloof  from  James,  so  in  the 
hostilitj  shown  to  the  Epistle  of  James  we  recognise  the  one-sidedness  of  the  Lutheran 
element.  Although  the  Epistle  of  James  occupies  a  subordinate  place  in  the  development 
of  Obristian  truth,  compared  with  the  Pauline  epistles,  yet  it  is  important  for  cheddog 
many  a  one-sided  exaggeration  to  which  the  Pauline  element,  if  made  unduly  prominenti 
might  be  carried.  Thus  its  position  in  the  Canon  has  a  peculiar  propriety.  Its  importanot 
in  a  practical  view  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  the  excellent  Thomas  Arnold  in  th« 
volume  of  his  Sermons  entitled  Christian  Lify  its  Hopea^  Us  Fsars^  and  its  Close^  Sermon 
rV.,  on  Christian  Conviction,  p.  61 : — "But  for  those  who  complain  that  no  preaching  bill 
that  of  the  very  gpospel  itself  is  becoming  a  Christian  minister,  or  useful  to  Christian  people^ 
I  would  refer  them  for  an  answer  not  only  to  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which,  on  their  notion,  we  might  almost  strike  out  of  our  Bibles,  but  to  a  complete  portion 
of  the  New  Testament  itself— to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  tlie  Lord's  brother.  That  epiatle 
undoubtedly  supposes  that  they  who  were  to  read  it  had  received  other  teaching  befix^ 
hand ;  that  the  gospel  in  the  strict  sense  had  been  already  preached  to  thenu  But  in 
itwif  it  does  not  in  that  high  sense  preach  the  gospel ;  it  dwvUs  rather  (hxn  iMginniog  to 
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It  was  exactly  this  form  of  doctrine  that  secured  for  Jamea  a  long  and 
undisturbed  ministration  among  the  Jews,  and  many  were  led  by  his 
influence  to  faith  in  Christ ;  but  this  excited  so  much  the  more  the  hatred 
of  the  basest  among  the  party-leaders  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  sought 
for  an  opportunity  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  rage.  One  of  the  most  im- 
petuous among  them,  the  high  priest  Ananus,  who  was  disposed  to  all 
the  violent  acts  of  party  hatred,  availed  himself  for  this  purpose  of  the 
interval  between  the  departure  of  the  Roman  procurator  Felix,  and  the 
arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus,  about  the  year  62.  He  caused  James, 
with  some  other  Christians,  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the  Sanhedrim, 
as  a  violator  of  the  law,  and  he  was  stoned.***    But  the  better  disposed 

end  on  such  points  of  Christian  dnty  as  are  required  to  perfect  the  man  of  God  unto  all 
good  works,  points  which  may  be  called  properly  moral  Now  that  some  Christian 
pleaching,  in  particular  circumstances,  should  follow  the  model  of  St.  James's  Epistle, 
appears  to  me  no  just  matter  of  blame.  But  as  St.  James's  Epistle  is  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  one  out  of  many,  and  as  he  himself  must  often  and  earnestly  have  preached  the 
gospel  in  the  more  strict  sense,  although  he  did  not  do  it  in  this  one  epistle,  so  should 
we^  both  preachers  and  hearers,  greatly  deceive  and  hurt  ourselves  if  we  forget  that  the 
proper  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  believing  it  is  our  one  great  business,  without 
which,  and  except  as  founded  upon  it  and  taking  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  it  for 
granted,  all  other  preaching  is  to  Christians  worse  than  unprofitable,  not  edifying  their 
■onls,  but  rather  subverting  them."  (See  also  Dr.  Arnold's  Sermons  on  the  Interpreiaium 
(ff  Scripture,  Serm.  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv. — Tr.) 

•  We  here  follow  the  account  of  Josephus,  Anttq.  xx.  9,  which  certainly  is  more 
credible  than  the  legendary  narrative  of  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius  ii.  23.  How  can  it  be 
soppoeed  that  the  heads  of  the  Pharisaic  party  would  have  been  foolish  enough  to  demand 
of  James,  and  to  believe  him  capable  of  bearing;  a  public  testimony  against  Christianity  7 
Nor  can  I  be  induced  by  what  Credner  has  said  in  his  Mnleiiungj  ko.,  p.  581,  in  which 
Bothe  and  Kern  (see  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  published  in  1838,  p.  341) 
agree  with  him,  to  give  up  the  opinion  I  have  here  expressed.  It  would  place  the  ques- 
Ikm  on  a  different  footing,  if  the  interpolation  of  the  passage  in  Josephus  could  be  really 
proved.  In  that  case,  we  must  admit,  that  although  the  history  of  the  martyrdom  of 
James  was  garnished  after  an  Ebionitish  legend,  yet  the  historical  truth  is  to  be  dis* 
oemed  lying  at  its  basis.  But  this  interpolation  does  not  appear  to  me  proved.  The 
words  of  Josephus,  xx.  c.  9,  §  1,  in  which  we  include  in  brackets  what  is  considered  sus- 
picious by  Credner  and  others,  are  as  follows :  (he  is  here  speaking  of  the  high  priest 
Ananus) :  Kadl^et  avvidpiov  K^tTdv  xal  napayaydv  elc  avrd  [rdv  dSeX^v  ^IijaoH  rov  Xeyo- 
fdvov  XpiaroVf  'laxo/Sof  ovofia  at)r^,  /cat]  rivag  [iripovc^  cj^  TrapavofiTjadvTtJv  Karrj-yopiav 
woifjadfievoc  ^apiSoKe  Xwadijaofuvovc  6ooi  6i  iSoKOVv  InuLKtaraToi  ruv  Kard  n^  rroXiv 
tlvait  Kctl  Tu  nepi  roi)(-  vofiov^  uKpi^ei^,  fiapiuc  ^veyKav  ktrl  rovrcf).  (He  caused  a  session 
of  the  council  of  the  judges  and  bringing  into  it  (the  brother  of  Jesus^  the  so-called 
CSirist, — ^his  name  was  James — and)  certain  (others)  whom  he  charged  with  violation  of 
the  law,  he  delivered  them  up  to  be  stoned ;  but  all  the  men  of  probity  in  the  city,  and 
those  most  scrupulous  in  things  pertaining  to  the  law,  were  sorely  displeased  at  this.) 
Credner  considers  the  clauses  I  have  marked,  as  the  interpolation  of  a  Christian,  because 
Josephus  as  a  Jew  would  not  have  so  emphatically  prefixed  the  epithet  "  brother,"  dStX- 
^^v,  Ac,  but  rather  have  placed  first  the  proper  name,  and  because  he  must  rather  have 
oalled  James  "  the  just,"  rhv  dUaiov^  particularly  as  he  has  left  his  readers  in  almost  totaL 
darkness  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  whole  designation  of  him.  But  since  James  might  be  best 
known  by  predsely  that  designation,  which  gave  him  the  greatest  importance  whether  in  a 
good  or  a  bad  sense,  aooording  to  the  viewsof  those  who  empbyed  it»  tinoe  Jesus  who* 
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among  the  Jews  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  this  proceeding,  and 
Ananas,  on  account  of  it,  was  accused  to  the  new  governor,  for  whioh 
there  was  sufficient  reason,  as  he  had  manifestly  exceeded  the  limits  of 
the  power  guaranteed  to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  by  the  Roman  law.  See 
above,  p.  56. 


CHAPTER    II, 


TOE  APOSTLB  PETEB. 


From  James  we  now  proceed  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  as  appears 
from  the  course  of  historical  development  already  traced,  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  Paul  and  James,  the  two  who  with  oneness  of 
Spirit  formed  the  most  direct  contrast  to  each  other  in  their  spheres  of 
action  and  tendencies.  We  must  here  glance  at  the  earlier  elemmits 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  character  of  Peter. 

Simon  was  the  son  of  Jonas,  a  fisherman  in  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  oil 
the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Genneaareth  in  Galilee.  The  interest 
universally  excited  in  this  region  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah, which  seized  with  peculiar  force  the  ardent  minds  of  the  young,  led 
him,  among  others,  to  that  divinely  enlightened  man  John  the  Baptist^ 
who  was  called  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  event.  His  brother  Andrew, 
who  had  first  recognised  the  Messiah  in  Jesus,  imparted  to  him  the  glo- 
rious discovery.  When  the  Lord  saw  him,  he  perceived,  with  his  divine- 
human  glance,  what  was  in  him,  and  he  gave  him  the  surname  of  the  • 
Rock-man,  Cephas,  Peter.    This  surname,  like  others  which  Christ  gave 

considered  to  be  the  Christ  mig^ht  be  presumed  to  be  known  under  that  title,  both  «doo|^ 
Gentile  and  Jewish  readers,  we  have  reason  for  thinking  that  the  person  of  the  brother  of 
Jesus  first  presented  itself  to  Josephas,  and  he  mentioned  this  before  adding  the  designft- 
tion  of  the  proper  name.  When  those  persons  are  mentioned  who  had  been  accoaed  iS 
yiolaters  of  the  law,  and  whoso  condemnation  had  been  blumed  by  the  most  deroat  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  this  would  cortainlj  lead  us  to  think  of  the  Christians  who  strlctiy 
observed  the  Mosaic  law,  and  above  all,  we  should  refer  this  to  James.  When  Ghristi«if 
were  persecuted  as  Christians,  or  as  opponents  of  the  prevalent  oorruptlona,  the  peraeca- 
tton  would  especially  a£fcct  James,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  among  the  Jews,  and 
was  the  firmest  pillar  of  the  Christian  community.  It  is  therefore  in  itself  probable,  that 
the  persecution  excited  by  the  high  priest  would  fall  particularly  on  James.  And  tf  a 
Christian  had  interpolated  this  passage,  he  would  hardly  have  satisfied  himself  with  ority 
foisttog  in  these  words,  as  a  comparison  with  the  interpolation  of  the  other  passage  reUdiig 
to  Jesus  himself,  will  conyince  us  still  more.  In  reference  to  the  incredibility  of  audi  tm* 
diUons  as  those  of  llegesippus  respecting  the  martyrdom  of  James,  a  comparison  with  the 
talcs  reported  by  Papias  about  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  will  serve  for  a  prooC  Fei^ 
haps  the  image  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  suggested  to  the  Ebionites  their  method  of 
fiirmiDg  the  aooonnt  of  the  martyrdom  of  James. 
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his  disciples,  may  be  taken  in  a  twofold  point  of  view.  The  prindpa' 
point  of  view  which,  without  doubt,  the  Redeemer  had  in  the  imposition 
of  the  name,  related  to  what  Simon  would  become  in  and  for  the  service 
of  the  gospel.  But  as  the  influences  of  transforming  grace,  always  attach- 
ing themselves  to  the  constitutional  character  of  an  individual,  purify  and 
ennoble  it,  so  in  this  instance,  what  Peter  was  to  become  by  the  power 
of  the  divine  life,  was  in  a  measure  determined  by  his  natural  peculiari- 
ties. Prompt  and  firm  in  his  gi'asp,  his  specially  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic was  the  capacity  for  ardent  vigorous  action,  by  which  he  effected 
so  much  in  the  service  of  the  gospel.  But  the  fire  of  his  powerfnl  nature 
needed  first  to  be  transformed  by  the  flame  of  divine  love,  and  to  be  re- 
fined from  the  impurity  of  selfishness,  to  make  him  the  Rock-man  in  the 
publication  of  the  gospel.  By  the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind,  he  was 
indeed  disposed  to  surrender  himself  at  the  moment  entirely  to  the  im- 
pression which  seized  him,  without  being  turned  aside  by  those  considera- 
tions which  would  hold  back  more  timorous  spirits,  and  to  express  with 
energy  what  would  move  many  minds ;  but  he  was  easily  misled  by  a 
rash  self-confidence  to  say  more,  and  to  venture  more,  than  he  could  ao- 
complish  ;  and  though  he  quickly  and  ardently  seized  on  an  object,  he 
allowed  himself  too  easily  to  relinquish  it,  by  yielding  to  the  force  of 
another  sudden  and  powerful  impression. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  first  impression  made  on  Peter's  mind  should 
continue  to  act  upon  him  in  quiet,— on  which  account  Christ  at  first  left 
him  to  himself;  and  when,  by  repeated  operations,  everything  in  his  dis- 
position was  sufficiently  prepared,  he  received  him  into  the  number  of 
his  disciples,  who  should  everywhere  accompany  him.  But  that  which 
gave  the  last  decisive  impression,  was  something  exactly  adapted***  to 
Peter's  former  mode  of  life,  and  to  his  peculiar  character.  After  Christ 
had  finished  one  of  his  discourses  in  Peter^s  vessel,  he  desired  him  to  let 
down  his  net  for  a  draught.  Although  he  had  toiled  in  vain  during  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  night,  yet  he  was  quite  ready  to  obey  the  com- 
mand of  the  Redeemer,  a  proof  of  the  confidence  he  already  placed  in 
him;  and  since,  after  the  various  preceding  impressions  which  he  received 
of  the  Divine  in  Christ,  he  was  so  astonished  by  the  successful  result,— 
the  sense  of  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  the  personage  who  stood  before 
him,  as  well  as  of  his  own  unworthiness,  so  overpowered  him,  that  he 
deemed  himself  not  fit  to  be  so  near  the  Holy  One, — Christ  took  advan- 
tage of  the  state  of  mind  thus  produced  to  draw  him  altogether  to  him- 
self, and  made  this  instance  of  success  in  his  worldly  occupation,  by 
which  Peter  had  been  so  wonder-struck,  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  success 
which  would  attend  his  future  labors  in  his  service. 

We  find  many  indications  of  Peter's  constitutional  disposition  in  the 
relation  subsisting  between  Christ  and  himself,  and  between  himself  and 
the  other  disciples.    An  illustration  of  this  disposition  occurred  at  that 

•  Sm  Life  of  Ohria^  p.  aa». 
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erisis,  when  after  the  miracalous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  impres- 
fiion  made  by  Christ  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude  had  reached  its  height, 
Christ  opposed  instead  of  fulfilling  the  sensuous  expectations  that  had 
been  excited,  and  the  impression  in  his  favor  was  reversed.  When, 
therefore,  many  of  those  persons  who  had  long  been  connected  with 
Christ,  forsook  him,  Christ  said  to  the  twelve  disciples  who  still  faith- 
fully followed  him,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?"  Peter  testified  of  what 
they  all  felt  of  the  divine  impression  which  the  words  of  Christ  had  made 
on  his  inmost  soul,  and  how  deeply  he  felt — more  than  he  could  yet 
distinctly  apprehend, — that  a  divine  life  proceeded  from  his  words,  and 
that  those  who  received  his  sayings  were  made  partakers  of  a  divine  and 
blessed  life  enduring  for  ever.  ^^  To  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life.  We  believe,  we  know,  that  thou  art  consecrated 
of  God  to  the  Messiabship."  The  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,' 
which  Peter  here  expresses,  was  without  doubt  of  a  different  kind  from 
that  which  was  produced  by  merely  beholding  the  miracles  he  wrought. 
It  was  a  conviction  deeply  seated  in  his  religious  and  moral  nature, 
which  originated  in  his  inward  experience  of  the  Divine  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  Redeemer.  Thus  Christ  declared,  when  Peter  said  to  him, 
"Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  Matt.  xvi.  16,  that 
this  conviction  was  produced  on  his  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God, — that  he 
spoke  not  according  to  human  opinion,  but  from  the  confidence  produced 
by  divine  excitement, — that  not  flesh  and  blood,  but  his  Father  in  heaven 
had  revealed  this  to  him.  And  since  the  conviction,  thus  grounded  in 
the  depths  of  his  disposition,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  was  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  kingdom  of  God  rested,  in  allusion  to  this  fact 
Christ  called  him  the  Rock-man,  the  Rook  on  which  he  would  build  his 
church,  which  was  to  exist  for  ever.  There  is,  indeed,  a  reference  to 
Peter  personally,  and  to  his  peculiar  charism,  but  a  special  reference  to 
that  which  had  just  happened  when  Peter,  by  testifying  to  the  faith 
which  was  within  them  all,  and  which  constituted  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  had  proved  himself  to  be  qualified  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  the  church  resting  on  the  rock-foundation  of  faith  in  Jesus  as 
the  Saviour.  What  others  silently  shut  up  within  them,  it  belonged  to 
the  peculiarity  of  Peter  to  proclaim  aloud,  and  to  proclaim  on  occasions 
that  brought  reproach,  as  well  as  on  occasions  that  brought  praise.  Thus 
happened  it  that  when  Christ  announced  to  his  disciples  his  approaching 
sufferings,  Peter  felt  impelled  instantaneously  as  it  arose  in  his  heart,  to 
express  the  sentiment  which  all  felt,  but  hesitated  to  express,  "  That  be 
far  from  thee.  Lord !"  But  here  the  feeling  of  love  to  Him  who  was 
most  fitted  to  kindle  the  fire  of  love  in  the  heart,  expressed  itself  in  a 
natural  human  form  so  strongly,  that  Peter,  with  this  state  of  disposition 
towards  the  cause  of  God,  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  self,  and  of 
whatever  is  dearest  to  the  heart,  could  not  be  an  instrument  in  its  ser- 
vice ;  and  hence  the  Lord  addressed  him  with  words  of  severe  rebuke, 
and  assured  him  that,  with  such  a  disposition,  valuing  the  person  of  man 
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higher  than  tho  caase  of  God,  he  oould  not  remain  in  his  fellowship ; 
that  hy  this  disposition  he  hecame  a  tempter ;  Matt.  xvL  We  recognise 
the  same  tendency  to  he  carried  away  hy  the  sadden  impulse  of  feeling, 
and  to  surrender  himself  to  the  vivid  impression  of  the  moment,  when 
the  Lord  assured  his  disciples  that,  on  the  night  of  his  Passion,  all  would 
forsake  him ;  the  too  confident  Peter  at  once  exclaimed,  '^  Though  all 
men  dfaould  forsake  thee,  yet  will  not  I ;  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy 
sake.''  This  over-hasty  self-confidence  soon  turned,  as  the  Lord  foretold, 
to  his  disgrace,  and  gave  occasion  for  hitter  repentance.  Yet  this  false 
step,  no  douht,  served  to  advance  him  in  that  self-knowledge  which  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  true  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  true 
knowledge  of  him,  and  thus  to  the  whole  development  of  the  Christian 
life.  And  the  Lord  forgave  him  his  sin ;  he  reminded  him  of  it  in  a 
manner  the  most  tender,  and  yet  piercing  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  by 
the  question  thrice  repeated,  ^'  Lovest  thou  me  ?"*  and  required  from 
him,  as  the  proof  of  his  love,  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  apostolic  call- 
ing, the  care  of  his  sheep.f 

But  it  is  this  peculiar  character  of  Peter,  as  transformed  by  the  di- 
vine life,  with  which  we  see  him  afterwards  operating  as  an  organ  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  have  already 
pointed  out,  in  a  former  chapter,  what  an  impoi*tant  position  he  occupied 
in  this  respect  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  until 
the  appearance  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  subsequently  as  an  intermediate 
point  between  PauPs  sphere  of  action  among  the  Gentiles  and  that  of  the 
older  apostles  among  the  Jews.  Though  his  nature,  not  yet  thoroughly 
penetrated  by  the  Divine,  might  still  at  times  disturb  and  mar  his  exer- 
tions by  its  peculiar  faiUngs,  yet  the  power  of  the  divine  principle  of  life 
within  him,  his  love  and  fidelity  to  the  Lord,  were  too  great  to  be  re- 
pressed by  those  corrupt  tendencies,  when  the  essential  interests  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  were  at  stake.  The  effect  of  sudden  impressions  is 
shown  in  his  conduct  at  Antioch  {arUCy  p.  204),  but  the  subsequent  his- 


*  We  proceed  here  on  the  convictioD,  that  the  2l8t  chapter  of  John's  gospel,  although 
not  composed  by  him,  contains  a  credible  tradition. 

f  It  is  indeed  possible  that  these  words  referred  personally  to  Peter,  in  the  sense  that 
he  specially  was  at  the  first  to  take  the  lead  in  the  guidance  of  the  church,  as  A«  it  certainly 
was  who  first  spoke  in  the  name  of  all,  and  who  guided  tho  deliberations  on  their  common 
affairs ; — and  even  if  the  words  are  so  interpreted,  a  peculiar  apostolic  primacy  is  by  no 
means  committed  to  Peter,  but  the  position  entrusted  to  him  was  only  in  relation  to  exist- 
ing circumstances^  which  be  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  occupy  by  the  gift  of  government, 
Xdpiafia  icv^epv^aeugf  which  harmonised  with  bis  natural  talents.  But  these  words  may 
yery  probably  be  considered  as  a  general  description  of  the  vocation  of  preaching  the  goe- 
pel — which,  from  a  comparison  with  the  parable  in  the  10th  chapter  of  John,  is  very  prob- 
able— and  in  this  case,  they  contain  nothing  personal  in  relation  to  Peter  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  apostles.  Peter  always  appears  as  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  natural  character 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  fellowship  of  the  disciples,  and  hence  he  expressed  what  all 
deeply  felt,  and  Christ  particularly  addressed  to  him  those  sayings  which  in  their  full  ex* 
tent  related  generally  to  all  genuine  disciples. 
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tory  proves  that,  although  Peter  might  be  hurried  by  the  power  of  a 
sudden  impression  to  act  in  a  way  which  involved  a  practical  denial  of 
principles  which  he  had  formerly  avowed,  yet  he  could  not  be  seduced 
to  be  permanently  unfaithful  to  these  principles  in  his  capacity  of  Chris- 
tian teacher,  and  so  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  opposition  to  Paul. 
On  the  contrary,  he  must  have  willingly  allowed  himself  to  be  set  right 
by  Paul,  since  he  thenceforward  continued  firmly  united  to  him  in  the 
bond  of  apostolic  fellowship.'*'  An  impartial  examination  of  history 
shows  that  such  fellowship  always  existed.  The  two  apostles  never 
ceased  to  acknowledge  one  another  as  genuine  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
though  against  the  tende>icy  which  attributed  an  excessive  authority  to 
Peter,  and  would  make  everything  bend  to  that — a  foreshadowing  of 
what  in  later  centuries  actually  took  place  under  the  name  of  Peter — 
Paul  must  always  have  protested. 

From  Peter's  ardent  zeal,  and  from  what  we  know  of  his  successful 
efforts  for  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  till  the  conversion  of  Corne- 
lius, we  may  infer  that,  during  that  period  of  his  life  respecting  which 
we  have  no  information,  he  extended  still  further  the  circle  of  his  opera- 
tions for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  As  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  later  than  the  account  of  the  deliberations  at  Jerusalemf  recorded 
in  the  15  th  chapter,  it  seems  probable  that  the  scene  of  his  subsequent 
labors  lay  at  a  distance  from  that  city.  According  to  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion,|  Peter  published  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  scattered  throughout  Pon- 
tus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Lesser  Asia,  and  Bithynia.    But  this  account  has 


*  We  can  by  no  means  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Elwart,  in  his  acute  Essay 
on  Inspiration,  in  that  valuable  periodical  the  Studien  der  eoangeliscken  Oeisttichheii  Wut' 
tembergSf  vol.  iiL  No.  2,  p.  72,  that  the  old  distinction  for  securing  the  idea  of  inspiratioo 
between  vilium  conversationis  and  error  docirimx  is  wholly  untenable^  and,  therefore^  the 
possibility  of  a  mixture  of  error  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  must  be  allowed.  It  can 
certainly  be  easily  shown  that  the  error  conversationis  does  not  here  necessarily  imply  the 
error  dodfina.  When  Peter,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  over-hastiness  or  weakness, 
Buffered  himself  to  be  misled  through  regard  to  his  Jewish  fellow-believers,  and  to  act  in 
ft  manner  which  corresponded  rather  to  the  prejudices  of  others,  than  to  his  own  better 
views,  such  a  sudden  practical  error  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  the  conclosiou,  that  his 
own  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  had  been  eclipsed,  and  that  his  sounder  views  had  en- 
tirely vanished.  The  most  we  could  infer  would  be,  that  at  this  instant,  when  overpow- 
ered by  impressions  fh>m  without,  he  had  no  clear  perception  of  the  principles  on  whidi 
he  was  acting.  Had  he  indeed  not  repented  of  this  sudden  lalse  step  arising  from  the  tear 
of  man, — had  he  hardened  himself  in  this  moral  delinquency,  a  permanent  obscaration  of 
Christian  consciousness  itself  must  have  been  the  consequence,  and,  as  the  history  of  many 
similar  instances  of  backsliding  exemplifies,  a  practical  denial  of  the  truth  would  have  been 
followed  by  a  theoretical  one ;  but  this  could  never  come  to  pass  in  that  individoal  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  had  attained  such  a  preponderance  over  the  selfish  prindple. 
And  thus  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  Peter  allowed  the  act  into  wfaidi  he  had 
been  hurried  by  the  power  of  a  sudden  temptation  to  establish  itself  in  his  teadiing^  to  siioli 
extent  as  to  prevent  or  obscure  his  perception  of  Christian  truth. 

f  What  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  suggests  the  journeys  of  the  apostlei 

X  See  Origen,  t  iii.  in  Oenes,    Ensebius,  iii.  1 . 
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most  probably  arisen  from  a  false  conclusion  from  the  snperscription  of 
his  First  Epistle.*  This  epistle  of  Peter  leads  us  rather  to  suppose,  that 
the  scene  of  his  labors  was  in  the  Parthian  empire,  for  as  he  sends  salu- 
tations from  his  wife  in  Babylon,f  this  naturally  supports  the  conclusion, 
that  he  himself  was  in  that  neighborhood.  And  in  itself,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  Peter,  whose  ministrations  related  particularly  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Jews,  betook  himself  to  a  region  where  so  many 
Jews  were  scattered  ;  and  what  we  know  of  the  early  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  parts,  serves  to  confirm  the  opinion.  Yet  the  fact  that 
Peter  exercised  his  ministry  at  a  later  period  in  the  countries  composing 
the  Parthian  empire,  by  no  means  renders  it  impossible  that  he  labored 
at  an  earlier  period  in  Lesser  Asia.  Still  it  contradicts  this  supposition 
that,  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  in  which  a  fair  opportunity  was  given  to 
touch  upon  such  a  relation,  we  find  no  trace  of  Peter's  residing  in  the 
circle  of  Paul's  labors ;  this,  however,  we  do  not  adduce  as  pei*fectly  de- 
cisive evidence.  But  we  must  attach  greater  weight  to  the  fact,  that,  in 
this  epistle  of  Peter,  there  is  no  reference  to  his  own  earlier  presence 
among  the  churches  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  though  the  object  of  this 
epistle  must  have  especially  required  him  to  remind  them  of  what  they 
had  heard  from  his  own  lips. 

It  appears  then,  that,  after  Peter  had  fonnd  his  field  of  exertion 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Parthian  empire,  he  wrote  to  the  churches 
founded  by  Paul  and  his  disciples  in  Asia  the  epistle,J  which  is  the  only 

*  Origen*s  expression  is  vorj  doubtful :  "  he  seems  to  have  preached,"  KCKiipvxivai 
ioiKtv. 

f  Bjr  a  most  unnaUiral  iDterpretaUoD,  this  has  been  supposed  to  mean  an  inoonsidera- 
ble  town  in  Egypt,  a  "fortified  poet, "(^pov/:iov  ipvfAvbv),a,i  that  time,  see  Strabo,  xvii.  1, 
although  this  small  town  existed  as  late  as  the  fifth  century ;  see  Ilisi  Lausiac  a  25.  And 
there  is  nothing  against  our  supposing  that  an  inhabited  portion  of  the  immense  Babylon 
was  still  left  Also,  on  the  supposition  that  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  was  forged  in  his 
name,  it  appears  to  me  by  no  means  natural  for  the  writer  to  mention  Rome  under  that 
designation.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  at  the  end  of  the  first, or  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond, century  Rome  was  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  Babylon,  and  it  might  be 
expected  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle,  would  by  some  intimation  let  it  be  known 
that  this  name  was  to  be  taken  symbolically,  since  it  was  of  importance  to  him  that  all  his 
readers  should  understand  that  the  epistle  was  written  from  Rome.  At  all  events,  it  is 
far  more  natural  to  understand  by  the  words  "  elected  together  with,"  17  trvvex Ae/cr^,  Peter's 
wife  rather  than  the  church.  This,  we  feel  assured,  is  the  only  sound  interpretation  of  the 
word.  The  antiquity  of  the  other  explanation  can  prove  nothing,  since  no  tradition  says 
anything  of  Peter's  residence  in  these  parts,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  attention  was  given 
to  the  tradition  of  Peter's  journey  to  Rome,  and,  as  there  was  an  inclination  to  sym- 
bolical meanings,  a  point  of  connexion  was  found  in  the  Apocalypse,  so  that  this  interpre- 
tation would  easily  gain  acceptance.  But  indeed,  whoever  forged  an  epistle  under  the 
name  of  Peter  would  have  supported  himself  by  a  more  familiar  tradition,  and  not  have 
transported  Peter  to  Babylon.  If  Peter  sent  salutations  from  his  wife  in  Babylon,  it  per- 
fectly agrees  with  what  we  are  told  in  I  Cor.  ix.  5,  that  she  accompanied  Peter  on  hb  mis- 
sionary journeys. 

X  Although  Schweglor  has  expressed  himself,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  the 
post-apostolic  age,  with  so  much  confidence  on  the  spuriousness  of  tijis  epistle^  yet  we 
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memorial  preserved  to  us  of  his  later  labors.  All  the  marks  of  its  date 
unite  in  placing  it  in  the  last  part  of  the  apostolic  age,  in  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  Paul's  first  confinement.  We  find  Silvanns,  one  of  Paul's 
early  fellow  laborers,  among  Peter's  attendants,  which  agrees  very  well 

attach  little  or  no  weight  to  most  of  his  reasons  He  adduoes  as  one  mark  of  sporioaa- 
ness,  that  the  writer  says  and  reports  nothing  about  himself  in  a  more  definite  manner. 
But  if  there  had  been  more  distinct  allusions  to  Peter's  character  and  history,  they  would 
doubtless  have  been  regarded  as  a  sign  that  some  other  person  wished  to  pass  himself  off 
for  Peter,  ^nd  certainly,  whoever  had  any  motive  for  assuming  the  part  of  Peter,  would 
have  been  induced  to  avail  himself  for  this  object  of  whatever  he  knew  of  the  person  and 
oharacter  of  this  apostle,  and  several  things  of  this  kind  must  have  been  known  to  any 
Christian  who  could  forge  such  an  epistle.  But  in  this  epistle  we  really  find  many  marks 
by  which  Peter  might  make  himself  known  in  an  unobtrusive  manner,  but  quite  different 
fhom  those  which  another  person  would  have  chosen  who  wished  to  act  Peter's  part 
Among  such  marks  we  reckon  that  Peter  (v.  1,)  describes  himself  as  a  witness  of  the  snl^ 
fenngs  of  Christ  From  the  position  occupied  by  Peter,  this  would  appear  very  naturaL 
But  any  forger  of  such  an  epistle,  wishing  to  compile  one  after  the  pattern  of  the  other 
apostolic  epistles,  would  have  chosen  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  miracles,  or  the  trans- 
figuration, as  in  the  Second  Epistle,  rather  than  his  passion.  The  author  writes  also  as  an 
eye-witness,  before  whom  the  image  of  a  suffering  Christ  presented  itself  as  a  living  presence, 
aa  a  pattern  for  Christians.  Schleiermachcr,  in  his  Introduciion^  p.  408,  has  very  properly 
directed  attention  to  ch.  i.  8,  in  which  the  author  does  not  make  himself  known,  design- 
edly, as  one  who  had  seen  and  personally  known  Christ,  but,  from  an  immediate  conscious- 
ness that  he  stood  in  such  a  relation  to  Christ,  writes  to  those  who  had  stood  in  no  such 
relation.  The  reference  to  Christ's  descent  into  Hades,  Schleiermacher  regards  as  a  mark 
of  genuineness ;  for  he  thinks  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle,  would  not  have  placed 
himself  on  such  slippery  ground ;  ^  for  evidently  here  is  something  which  had  not  passed 
orer  into  the  common  public  teaching  of  Christians,  and  yet  strikes  us  as  something  foreign 
to  the  New  Testament  representations."  To  this  reason  I  cannot  attach  importance.  A 
person  might  indeed  have  a  motive,  by  writing  under  the  name  of  an  apostle,  to  give  dr- 
oulation  to  an  opinion  different  from  the  current  representations ;  and  that  opinion  was  not 
80  foreign  to  the  Christian  thinking  of  the  first  ages  as  to  Schleiermacher's.  But  when 
Schwegler  reckons  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  as  one  of  the  marks  of  a  Pauline  ele- 
ment in  the  epistle,  foreign  to  Peter,  as  a  deduction  drawn  and  doctrinally  formed  in  the 
Pauline  circles  from  the  Pauline  principle  of  the  universality  of  the  Christian  salvation,  I 
can  by  no  means  agree  with  him.  For  this  was  not  the  universal  application  of  this  doc- 
trine. Marcion  had  given  to  this  doctrine,  existing  long  before  in  other  circles,  a  modifi- 
cation corresponding  to  his  peculiar  system.    (See  my  Church  History,  voL  i.  p.  460.) 

And  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  without  such  an  authority  as  that  of  Peter,  this 
statement^  which  certainly  agrees  well  with  the  Christian  system,  would  have  soon  found 
such  general  acceptance.  But  the  complete  formation  of  such  a  representation,  is  well 
suited  to  the  position  of  an  apostle  who  had  himself  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  It  was  exactly  to  a  person  who  had  witnessed  those  great  events^ 
that  such  a  question  was  most  likely  to  occur,  to  which  the  answer  is  given  in  this  state- 
ment It  is  possible  that  the  apostle,  when  in  company  with  Christ  after  his  resurrection, 
bad  made  an  inquiry  on  this  subject,  although  we  would  not  maintain  that  the  doctrine 
was  derived  from  such  a  source.  And  what  Peter  experienced  in  his  early  ministry  among 
the  Gentiles^  and  what  he  said  on  that  occasion  in  the  &mi]y  of  Cornelius,  might  form  a 
point  of  connexion  for  his  refiecting  on  such  an  agency  on  the  part  of  Christ  as  is  indicated 
hi  that  passage.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  topic  is  touched  very  cursorily,  and 
by  no  means  presented  with  that  prominence  and  earnestness  which  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  sought  to  gain  acceptance  for  it  by  employmg  the  authority  of  an  apostolio 
name. 
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with  our  never  meeting  with  Silvan iis  as  Paul's  companion,  after  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  Christian  churches  to  whom  the  epistle  is 
directed,  appear  to  us  exposed  to  such  persecutions  as  first  arose  about 
this  period.  The  Christians  were  now  persecuted  as  Christians^  and 
according  to  those  popular  rumors  of  which  Nero  took  advantage,  were 
looked  upon  and  treated  as  "  evil-doers,"  (icaicoTroioI,  mallei).  By  the 
seriousness  and  strictness  of  their  daily  conduct,  and  their  withdrawal 
from  the  public  shows  and  other  licentious  amusements,  they  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious,  as  in  later  times,  to  the  hatred  of  the  heathen  pop- 
ulace ;  1  Peter  iv.  4,  6  ;*  and  if  we  reflect  on  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  churches  were  placed  during  Paul's  first  confinement,  the  design  of 
the  epistle  will  at  once  be  apparent.  As  these  churches  had  to  contend 
with  persecutions  from  without,  so  they  were  internally  disturbed  by 
those  heretical  tendencies  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter. 
Since  the  propagators  of  these  errors  accused  Paul  of  falsifying  the  orig- 
inal Christian  doctrine,  and  had  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  elder 
apostles  in  behalf  of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Peter 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  for  addressing  these  churches,  in  order 
to  establish  them  in  the  conviction,  that  the  doctrine  announced  to  them 
by  Paul  and  his  disciples  and  companions,  of  whom  Silvanus  was  one, 
was  genuinely  Christian,  and  to  exhort  them  to  a  faithful  and  steadfast 


*  Schwegler  bos  controverted  this  view,  and  maintains  that  this  epistlo  could  only  have 
been  written  under  the  Emperor  Trajan ;  a  position  of  the  Christians  is  here  implied  which 
they  were  first  placed  in  by  that  emperor's  well-known  rescript.  But  I  cannot  help  pro- 
nouncing, alike  the  assumptions  on  which  this  writer  proceeds,  and  the  inferences  he  draws 
from  them,  to  bo  wholly  unfounded.  The  Neronian  persecution  proves,  indeed,  that  the 
Christians  were  already  tlie  objects  of  popular  hatred,  and  wero  accounted  by  the  multi- 
tude as  malefici.  It  could  not  fail  but  that  popular  hatred  would  show  itself  in  their  con- 
duct towards  the  Ciiristians.  Although  Christianity  was  not  yet  designated  a  religio  iUiciia 
by  an  express  enactment,  yet  it  would  follow  of  itself  from  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
polity  that  the  propagation  of  a  religion  which  would  involve  the  downfall  of  the  religion 
of  the  State,  would  be  illegal  and  worthy  of  punishment  As  soon  as  it  came  to  light 
that  the  "  Christians,"  X,'Hartavoly  were  a  genus  fer^ium,  Christianity  must  appear,  even 
prior  to  any  special  legislation  respecting  it,  as  a  religio  iUicUa,  Though  Nero's  persecu- 
tion was  only  occasional  and  transient,  yet  what  took  place  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire 
must  have  operated  injuriously  on  the  condition  of  Christians  in  the  provinces.  Everything 
which  happened  from  this  time  to  Trajan's  first  rescript,  testifies  of  preceding  persecutions 
against  the  Christians,  in  which,  by  the  new  law  of  Trajan,  only  a  more  legal  arrangement 
had  been  made.  We  dnro  not  allow  ourselves  to  infer  too  much  from  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  manner  also  in  which  persecutions  are  spoken 
of  in  ch.  iv.  4,  serve  to  mark  them  as  new.  How  can  any  one  who  allows  that  the  Apo- 
calypse was  written  before  Trajan's  accession,  fail  to  perceive  the  existence  of  earlier  per- 
secutions? Rev.  vi.  9;  xvii.  6;  xx.  4.  The  last  passage  is  peculiarly  important,  since  it 
points  to  something  more  than  a  mere  popular  infliction  of  punishment,  wiiich  would  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  merely  beheading  the  Christians.  It  appears  from  thnt  passage 
that  it  was  already  established  in  the  administration  of  Roman  law,  to  apply  this  capital 
punishment  to  Christians — and  henoe  we  perceive  tho  great  gaps  in  our  historical  knowl- 
edge!. 
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contiDuance  in  it.*  These  churches  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  those 
who  had  been  previously  heathens,  for  such,  in  several  passages,  he  sup- 
poses his  readers  to  be;  ii.  10 ;  iv.  3.  The  superscription  of  the  epistle 
is  not  inconsistent  with  this  fact ;  for  as  Peter,  by  his  training  and  pecu- 
liar sphere  of  labor,  was  apt  to  develop  Christian  truths  in  Old  Testa- 
ment images  and  comparisons,  he  transferred  also  the  name  of  "  disper- 
sion "  to  the  true  church  of  God  scattered  among  the  heathen. 

In  reference  to  the  internal  and  external  circumstances  of  the  churches, 
the  object  of  this  hortatory  composition  is  two-fold ;  partly  to  ground 
them  more  firmly  in  the  consciousness,  that  the  source  of  happiness  and 
the  foundation  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God  was  contained  in  that 
faith  in  the  Redeemer  which  had  been  announced  to  them  and  received 
by  them  into  their  hearts, — that  the  doctrine  announced  to  them  was 
indeed  the  everlasting,  unchangeable  word  of  God,  and  hence  they  were 
to  aim  at  appropriating,  more  and  more  with  child-like  simplicity,  the 
pure,  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel  delivered  to  them  from  the  beginning, 
and  thus  continually  advance  to  Christian  maturity ;  and  partly  it  was 
the  apostle's  design  to  exhort  them  to  maintain  their  steadfastness  in  the 
faith  under  all  persecutions,  and  a  coiTesponding  course  of  conduct  by 
which  they  would  shine  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  corrupt  heathen  world, 
and  refute  the  false  accusations  against  Christianity  and  its  professors. 

Both  these  objects  are  pointed  out  by  the  apostle  at  the  close  of  the 
epistle,  when  ho  says,  "  The  faithful  brother  Silvanus  is  the  bearer  to  you 
of  this,  a  short  epistle  considering  what  I  would  gladly  say  to  you,  and 
which  I  have  written  for  your  encouragement,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  the 
true  gracef  of  God,  in  the  firm  possession  of  which  you  stand  by  fwth."J 
The  unassuming  manner  in  which  the  writer  of  this  epistle  represents 

*  We  can  regard  the  declaration  that  such  a  production  would  be  aimlefls  as  noUnng 
but  a  mere  assertion ;  and  if  it  be  held  to  be  impossible  that  Peter  should  place  himself  in 
such  relation  to  the  churches  founded  bj  Paul,  this  can  agree  onlj  with  a  Buppoaitioa 
whose  arbitrariness  we  have  pointed  out. 

f  Grace,  the  grace  of  redemption,  a  description  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  gospel 
X  The  words  maj  be  certainly  taken  to  mean,  that  Silvanus  wan  the  writer  of  the 
epistle,  dictated  by  Peter  either  m  Aramaic  or  Greek ;  but  in  this  case,  a  salutation  from 
Silvanus  would  probably  have  been  added,  especially  since  he  must  have  been  well  known 
to  these  churches.  The  possibility  of  the  interpretation  which  I  have  adopted,  is  evident 
from  the  phraseology  which  is  adopted  in  the  subscriptions  of  the  Pauline  epistles ;  and 
the  use  of  the  aorist,  iyparlfo^  allowing  for  the  epistolary  style  of  the  ancients,  can  prove 
nothing  against  it  From  this  interpretation  we  may  also  understand  the  commendatory 
epithet,  "  a  faithful  brother."  The  words  ^'  as  I  suppose,"  6c  ^oyi^ofiai^  may  indeed  relate 
to  what  goes  before,  lor  this  verb  is  used  by  Paul  in  Rom.  viii.  18 ;  Rom.  iiL  28 ;  8  Cor. 
xL  5,  to  denote  a  subjective  conviction,  without  the  accessory  idea  of  any  uncertainty  in 
holding  it  Peter  might  also  wish  to  mark  the  subjective  of  his  own  jqdgment,  for  it  was 
precisely  the  peculiar  authority  of  Peter,  to  which  many  opposers  of  the  Pauline  acbool 
appealed.  But  if  XoytCofiat  is  referred  to  what  follows,  it  is  equally  a  maik  of  aubJeetiTe 
judgment  or  feeling.  That  which  Peter  wrote  was,  in  relation  to  what  he  had  in  hia 
heart  to  say  to  the  churches,  only  a  little.  Tet  had  he  intended  to  express  that  senti- 
ment, he  would  rather  have  said,  6i*  oXiyuv^  c^  Xoyil^ofMi, 
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himself  to  the  presbyters  *  of  the  churches  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as 
one  of  their  number,  one  of  the  number  of  Christian  overseers,  bears 
with  it  the  impress  of  the  apostolic  spirit. 

As  the  object  for  which  this  epistle  must  have  been  written  perfectly 
corresponded  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  there  is  nothing  in  its 
composition  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  writer  had  forged  it 
with  a  conciliatory  design.  A  person  of  this  description  would  hardly 
have  put  such  a  restraint  on  himself,  and  expressed  himself  so  guardedly, 
that  one  part  of  his  object — which  according  to  this  supposition  was  his 
principal  object — could  only  be  discovered  by  a  careful  investigation. 
The  peculiar  characteristic  of  Peter,  his  occupying  a  position  between 
Paul  and  James,  is  indeed  apparent  in  the  epistle ;  but  the  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  Pauline  element  are  also  visible,  as  Paul  had  already  exerted 
a  preponderating  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  Christian  ideas,  espe- 
cially among  those  who  used  the  Greek  language.  But  we  must  here 
distinguish  what  is  peculiarly  Pauline  from  what  was  deduced  in  common 
from  the  same  original  source,  and  in  the  handling  of  dogmatical  points 
we  need  not  expect  such  strikingly  marked  mental  peculiarity  in  the 
Rock-man  of  the  church,  as  in  a  Paul  or  a  John.  Since  this  epistle,  as  a 
hortatory  circular,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  we 
cannot  think  it  strange  if  no  references  occur  in  it  to  special  local  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles,  but  that  everything  is  more 
general.  We  might  anticipate  that  this  would  be  the  case  in  such  an 
epistle. 

The  expectation  of  the  end  of  all  things  as  impending,  is  suitable  to 
the  apostolic  age,  and  the  events  in  Nero's  reign  must  have  tended  to 
awaken  this  expectation. 

A  comparison  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  with  the  Second  ascribed 
to  him,  makes  apparent  the  genuineness  of  the  First,  as  well  as  the 
forgery  of  the  Second ;  and  as  the  Second  is  slightly  supported  by  ex- 
ternal evidence,  we  have  made  no  use  of  it  as  a  source  of  information  for 
the  biography  of  the  Apostle.f 

*  Schwegler  thinks,  p.  27,  that  in  1  Pet  v.  1,  there  is  indicated  a  distinclion  of 
condition  between  clei^  and  laitj,  a  supposition  that  depends  on  an  altogether  false  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage,  after  the  manner  of  Baar  in  the  Tdhmger  Zeitschrift  fur  Theol- 
ogie,  1838,  No.  3,  p.  93.  It  is  impossible  that  church  officers^  who  could  have  been  called 
KX^poi^  should  have  been  so  treated.  The  word  "  heritage,"  KXifpoc,  refers,  as  the  connec- 
tion shews,  to  *'the  flock  of  God,"  noifivtov  roi;  deov^ — the  churches  over  which  the 
presbyters  had  been  placed  bj  divine  appointment,  and  which  had  been  entrusted  to  their 
guidance. 

f  The  principal  marks  of  the  spuriousness  of  this  epistle,  are  the  diflbrence  of  the  whole 
character  and  style  compared  with  the  First,  and  the  use  here  made  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
which  is  partly  copied  and  partly  imitated.  The  author  assumes  that  he  is  writing  to  the 
same  churches  as  those  to  whom  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  addressed,  and  yet  what  he 
says  of  his  relation  to  his  readers,  is  at  variance  with  that  assumption,  for,  according  to 
the  Second  Epistle,  they  must  have  been  persons  who  had  been  personally  instructed  by 
the  apostle  Peter,  and  with  whom  he  stood  in  a  close  perMnal  oonnexion,  yet  this  was  a 
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After  the  second  half  of  the  seoood  century,  a  report  was  generallj 
circakued  that  Peter  died  a  martyr  under  the  Emperor  Nero  at  Rome.^ 
According  to  a  later  tradition,  when  Peter  was  condemned  to  cmcifixioii, 
he  scmpled,  from  a  feeling  of  humility,  to  be  put  to  death  exactly  in  the 
tame  manner  as  the  Savioar,  and  therefore  requested  that  he  might  be 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  and  his  feet  upwards.  Such  a  story 
bears  on  its  front  the  impress  of  a  later  morbid  piety  rather  than  umple 
apostolic  humility.  The  apostles  exulted  and  rejoiced  to  imitate  their 
Lord  in  all  things,  and  the  tradition  thus  formed  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  TertuUian,  for  though  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind  would 
have  disposed  him  to  receive  such  an  account,  he  says  expressly  that 
Peter  Kuffcred  in  the  same  manner  as  Christ.f 

With  respect  to  the  tradition,  according  to  which  Peter  at  last  visited 
Rome,  and  there  suffered  martyrdom, — it  does  not  well  agree  with  what 
we  have  mentioned  above  respecting  bis  residence  in  the  Parthian  Em- 
pire,  for  since  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  afler  the  Neronian  perseon- 

r^tioQ  io  which  the  cfaarches  to  whom  the  First  Epistle  waH  addiesed  ooald  not  stand. 
The  Bolicitade  with  which  be  endeavors  to  make  himself  known  as  the  apostle  Poten 
betrays  an  apocryphal  writer.  The  allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ,  John  xxL  18,  in  i 
li,  is  brought  forward  in  an  unsuitable  manner.  In  order  to  distiugnish  hims^  at  a 
credible  witness  of  the  life  of  Christ,  he  appeals  to  the  phenomena  at  the  transfigora- 
tion.  But  it  certaioly  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  apostles  should  select 
and  bring  forward  from  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  of  which  thej  had  been  eje-witnesses, 
this  insulated  fact,  which  was  less  essendallj  connected  with  that  which  was  the  central 
point  and  object  of  his  appearance ;  the  apostles  were  rather  accustomed  to  claim  credit 
as  witnesses  of  the  suffering  and  resurrection  of  Christ  Also  the  designation  of  the 
mountain  on  which  the  transfiguration  occurred  as  **the  holj  mount,"  betrays  a  later 
origin,  since  wo  cannot  suppose  that  the  mountain  usually  so  denominated.  Mount 
Zion,  whs  intended.  Among  the  circumstances  that  excite  suspicion,  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  &lse  teachers,  who,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  are  described  as  actually 
existing,  are  here  represented  with  prophetic  warning,  as  about  to  appear.  The  doubts 
respecting  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  occasioned  by  the  expectation  of  the  immediate 
occurrence  of  that  event  in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  and  the  disappointment  of  thai 
expectation,  leads  us  to  recognise  a  later  period.  What  is  said  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  from  water,  and  its  destruction  by  fire,  does  not  correspond  to  the  simplicity  and 
practical  spirit  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  but  rather  indicates  the  spirit  of  a  later  age^ 
mingling  much  that  was  foreign  with  the  religious  interest  The  mode  of  citing  ^ 
Pauline  epistles,  confirms  also  the  suspicion  against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistleu  A 
passage  from  Rom.  ii.  4,  is  cited  iiu  15,  as  if  this  epistle  had  been  addressed  to  the  same 
church.  A  collection  of  all  the  Pauline  epistles  is  referred  to,  and  it  is  assumed,  that 
Paul  in  all  of  them  referred  to  one  subject  which  yet  by  uo  means  appears  in  all.  Paul's 
epistles  are  quoted  as  **  scriptures,"  ypa^CLi,  as  one  apostle  would  oertainly  not  have  ex- 
pressed himself  respecting  ^he  epistles  of  another  apostle,  for  this  term  in  the  apostolfo 
epistles  is  always  used  only  to  designate  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  This  epistle 
was  probably  forged  by  those  who  wished  to  oombat  the  Gnostic  errors,  and  the  opinion 
broached  by  the  Gnostics  of  a  contrariety  between  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  by  the 
borrowed  authority  of  the  former. 

*  The  first  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Origon,  Euseb.  iii.  1.  The  complete  narratiTe 
in  Jerome,  de  Viris  JUustnb.  i. 

f  De  PrsBSoript  86.    Ubi  Petms  pesrioni  dominioB  adnquator. 
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tioD,  and  since  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  according  to  ancient  accounts, 
mnst  have  happened  at  the  same  time  ns  Paul's,  Peter  must  within  a 
short  period  have  changed  the  scene  of  his  labors  from  one  very  distant 
region  of  the  globe  to  another.  And  it  appears  strange  that  he  should 
have  relinquished  his  labors  in  a  region  where  so  much  was  to  be  done 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  betake  himself  to  one  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, where  Paul  and  his  associates  had  already  laid  a  good  foundation, 
and  were  continuing  to  build  on  the  foundation  already  laid.  But  so 
many  circumstances  unknown  to  us  might  conspire  to  bring  about  such 
an  event,  that  with  our  defective  knowledge  of  the  church  history  of 
that  time,  what  we  have  stated  cannot  be  considered  a  decisive  evidence 
against  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  if  it  can  be  sufficiently  supported  ou 
other  grounds.  We  can  also  easily  imagine  a  particular  interest  which 
would  induce  Peter  to  change  his  scene  of  labor  to  Rome,  the  same  in- 
terest which  was  the  occasion  of  his  writing  the  first  epistle,  that  of 
healing  the  division  which  in  many  parts  existed  between  his  own  ad- 
herents and  those  of  Paul.  This  division  would  find  a  rallying  point  in 
the  opposition  between  the  Gentile  Christians  and  Judaizing  elements  in 
the  church  at  Rome,  and  the  movemci\ts  in  the  metropolitan  church 
would  exert  an  influence  over  the  whole  church ;  and  this  might  be  a 
consideration  of  sufficient  weight  with  Peter  to  induce  him  to  undertake 
9L  journey  to  Rome.  We  only  need  inquire,  therefore,  whether  this  tra- 
dition is  adequately  supported  by  credible  witnesses. 

The  Roman  Bishop  Clemens  appears  as  the  first  witness  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Peter.  If  he  expressly  stated  that  Peter  was  martyred  at 
Rome,  we  should  have  incontrovertible  evidence  and  require  no  fur- 
ther examination.  But  such  an  exact  determination  of  the  place  is  want- 
ing. Yet  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  Clemens  did  not  know  the  name 
of  the  place  where  Peter  suffered  martyrdom,  for  there  was  no  need  of 
such  particularity  for  his  readers  when  he  was  writing  of  an  event  which 
he  might  assume  to  be  generally  known.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  that 
when  he  was  writing  at  the  place  where  Peter  shed  his  blood  as  a  wit- 
ness of  the  faith,  and  simply  enumerating  examples  of  steadfastness  in 
persecuted  champions  of  the  faith,  he  should  in  such  connexion  feel  him- 
self bound  expressly  to  mention  the  scene  of  his  last  sufferings.  Even 
in  commemorating  Paul's  martyrdom,  we  find  no  such  phrase  as  "  here 
before  our  eyes,"  "  in  the  city  from  which  I  am  now  writing  to  you." 
It  may  appear  strange  that  Clemens  speaks  in  such  general  terms  of 
Peter  as  a  person  of  whom  he  possassed  no  precise  information,*^  and  on 
the  other  hand  speaks  in  such  definite  terms  of  Paul.  This  might  jus- 
tify the  conclusion  that  he  had  really  no  exact  information  respecting 
Peter's  end,  and  hence  we  might  be  allowed  to  infer  that  the  scene  of 
Peter's  labors  was  to  the  very  time  of  his  martyrdom  at  a  distance  from 

•  Ovx  Iva,  9(f^i  <5vo»  «^^  nXeiovac  iirrjveyKe  irovovf  kcH  oGtu  fiapTvp^trac.    (Not  one^ 
Qor  two^  but  many  sufferiogs  were  borne  by  bini,  and  thos  be  became  a  nuur^.) 
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Rome.*  Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that  Clemens,  as  one  of 
Paul's  disciples,  was  induced  to  speak  of  him  in  more  definite  terms,  and 
thoagh  Peter  met  with  the  close  of  his  labors  at  Rome,  that  Clemens 
could  not  say  much  of  his  earlier  conflicts.f  The  first  person  who  dis- 
tinctly states  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  at  Rome  is  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  In  his  epistle 
to  the  church  at  Rome,|  he  calls  that  and  the  Corinthian  the  common 
planting  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Both  had  planted  the  church  at  Corinth, 
and  had  equally  taught  there.  In  the  same  manner  they  had  both  tanght 
in  Italy  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  same  time.  Here  we  find  a  definite 
statement  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  at  Rome,  though  accompanied  in- 
deed by  great  want  of  exactness.  Dionysius  does  not  absolutely  say  that 
Peter  and  Paul  taught  at  Corinth  at  the  same  time,  which,  in  reference  to 
the  time  before  the  first  confinement  of  Paul  at  Rome,  certainly  cannot  be 
admitted,  and  in  reference  to  the  time  afler  that  event,  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed. But  at  all  events,  he  is  not  accurate  in  terming  the  Corinthian 
church  the  common  planting  of  the  apostles.  For,  supposing  that  the  tra- 
dition of  Peter's  journey  to  Rome  is  credible,  it  might  happen  that,  after 
the  first  confinement  of  Paul,  he  visited  Corinth,  but  he  could  do  nothing 
towards  founding  a  church  which  already  had  been  established  there. 
Perhaps  this  whole  account  proceeded,  partly  from  misunderstanding  the 
references  to  the  apostle  Peter  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
partly  fVom  attempting  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  ecdesia  apostoUea 
from  the  two  most  distinguished  apostles.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  the  church  at  Rome.  And  according  to  what  we  have  stated  above,§ 
Paul  came  from  Spain  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  could  not  have  ap- 
peared there  as  a  teacher  in  conjunction  with  Peter. |  But  this  inac- 
curacy in  the  representation  of  events  long  past,  in  which  Dionysius 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  more  by  uncertain  inferences  than  by  his- 
torical traditions,  cannot  be  employed  to  weaken  the  weight  of  his  depo- 

*  I  by  DO  means  find  sufflcient  ground  for  doubting  that  Clemens  had  been  a  follower 
of  Paul ;  for  I  cannot  consider  as  historicalljr  credited  what  is  narrated  of  the  connexion 
between  Clemens  and  Peter,  in  legends  such  as  the  Clementines,  which  bear  the  impress 
of  being  fbimcd  to  answer  a  certain  purpose. 

f  Frederick  Spanheim,  and  lately  Baur,  have  endeavored  to  prove  too  much  from  Hie 
manner  in  which  Clemens  here  expresses  himself.  See  the  acute  and  learned  Hij^m^yya 
already  referred  to  in  the  Tiibinger  ZeUachrift  fwr  Thtdogic,  1831,  No.  4,  p.  16L 

X  Eusebius,  ii.  25. 

g  See  page  317. 

I  The  passage  in  Dionysius  might  certainly,  with  Dr.  Schott,  in  his  "  Examination  of 
some  Chronological  Points  in  the  History  of  Paul,"  Jena,  1832,  p.  131,  be  so  understood  as 
to  remove  this  difficulty.  In  the  sentence,  <5p)tuf  6^  koI  etc  r^  ^IraXiav  dfioae  Sidu^entref, 
ifioprvpfjaav  Kard  rbv  avrbv  Koipbv,  (having  taught  in  lilce  manner  and  at  the  same  plaoa 
in  Italy,  they  became  martyrs  at  about  the  same  time,)  dfioae  may  be  so  understood,  that 
only  the  equal  extension  of  the  direction  of  their  labors  to  Italy  may  be  intended  by  itj 
but  does  not  the  repetition  of  5/zo/cjf,  the  distinguishing  of  this  word  from  (S/ioere,  and  its  com- 
parison  with  the  /card  rbv  airrhv  xaipdv  of  the  martyrdom  of  both,  fii¥or  another  inter- 
pretation ? 
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■ition  respeoting  a  fact  not  strictly  connected  with  the  other  points,  and 
on  which  he  could  easily  obtain  certain  information  from  his  contempo- 
raries. We  have  no  sufficient  groimd  to  deny  that  Dionysius,  in  what 
he  says  of  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Rome,  followed  an  ancient  credible 
tradition,  although  he  falsified  his  report  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  cir- 
oamatances  with  which  he  arbitrarily  connected  it.  From  his  times,  this 
account  appears  the  unanimous  tradition  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The 
graves  of  the  two  apostles  were  pointed  out  at  Rome,  as  the  Roman 
presbyter  Caius,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  appeals  to  them ;  but 
yet  these  graves  do  not  furnish  incontestable  evidence.  When  the  report 
was  once  set  afloat,  the  designation  of  the  locality  where  the  apostles 
were  buried  would  easily  be  added.  Even  by  Caius  the  misstatement  is 
made,  that  both  the  apostles  were  the  founders  of  that  church. 

The  weight  of  this  tradition  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  its  origin 
cannot  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  it  be  not  regarded  as  historical  evi- 
dence. We  certainly  cannot  account  fbr  it, from  the  attempt  to  place  on 
a  sure  basis  the  authority  of  the  Cathedra  Petri  in  Rome,  for  this  tra- 
dition is  assuredly  more  ancient  than  the  attempt  to  secure  to  the 
Cathedra  Petri  at  Rome  a  decisive  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine ; 
such  an  attempt,  which  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  only  from  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  homage  paid  to  the  city,  to  the  church  of  the  city,  would 
rather  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  tradition.  Since  the  pretensions 
of  the  Roman  church  were  not  universally  acknowledged,  but  in  many 
quarters  met  with  opposition,  they  will  not  serve  to  explain  how  it  came 
to  pass,  that  such  a  tradition  designedly  propagated  by  Rome,  was  every- 
where so  favorably  received.  But  in  truth,  many  other  circumstances 
could  combine  to  give  rise  to  this  report  and  to  promote  its  circulation. 
As  Peter  concluded  his  labors  in  a  region  so  separated  from  connexion 
with  the  Roman  empire,  there  would  be  the  greater  temptation  to  fill 
np  the  gaps  of  authentic  history  by  hearsays  and  fictions.  The  practice 
of  representing  Peter  as  the  victor  over  Simon  Magus,  in  the  contest  for 
the  simple  faith  of  Revelation,  gave  rise  to  manifold  legendary  tales 
about  his  travels,  such  as  the  story  of  his  earlier  residence  in  Rome  under 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  the  disputation  he  there  held  with  Simon. 
And  besides,  it  seemed  suitable  that  the  church  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  should  be  founded  by  the  two  most  distinguished  apostles,  who 
had  also  founded  the  Corinthian  church,  and  be  signalized  by  their  death ; 
it  was  also  thought  desirable  that  the  cooperation  of  the  two  apostles  in 
that  church  on  which,  as  the  church  of  the  world,  and  chief  city,  all  eyes 
were  directed,  should  be  contrasted  with  that  direct  opposition  between 
them  which  the  Judaizers,  like  the  Gnostics,  were  anxious  to  make  out. 
When,  after  the  Apocalypse  came  into  circulation,  it  was  usual  to  desig- 
nate the  imperial  city  by  the  name  of  Babylon,  as  the  stronghold  of  the 
heathenism  which  opposed  the  kingdom  of  God,  this  name,  as  it  occurred 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  was  naturally  applied  to  Rome,  and  thus,  too, 
an  argument  was  found  for  the  belief  of  that  apostle's  visit  to  Rome. 
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Althoa^  the  origin  of  th«  itocy  of  tk«  jovnMj  of  tfe 
lo  JUym^,  vy\  fif  h»  nurCTr»ioai  tfaere,  diat  io  ibis  wmr  be  m 
sar<^  f-xiA^un^^  T€t  the  high  anuqmtr  c€  die  trkihioQ.  wkkb  cm  be  tneed 
bodk  U>  the  ?erT  horoAmea  of  the  apo«to6c  age.  pvesenu  »■  olijeeCiaB  of 
BO  tiKoniiiderable  veight  to  tku  hjp'Mkeai^  Pafiisft.  tbe  biihoy  of 
Hierftpo{e».*  who  appeab  to  an  oral  tradhiofi  of  an  indhidBal  bciongii^lo 
tbe  apostolic  a^e.  the  pnshrxer  John,  re|>orta.  that  the  Gospci  of  Markf 
wa«  conipo«ed  hj  the  same  person  who  aeeomponied  Peter  nt  an  infer- 
preter,  for  the  purpose  of  prcserrin^  in  writing  what  he  had  beard  Peter 
narrate  in  hu  pnblic  2Adre**e^^X  ^^^  what  had  been  impressed  on  biaown 
memory.  Now,  it  »  evi^ient  that  this  acooont  { whether  it  relates  to  that 
Go*p^l  of  Mark  wFiich  is  still  extant,  or  to  a  lost  original  docnment  of 
the  evanirelical  hutorr,  which  served  for  its  baas;  cannot  be  tme  in  ila 
fnii  extent ;  for  how  can  we  suppose,  that  Mark,  the  nephew  of  Bamabaa, 
who  at  all  events  most  have  come  when  voung  to  Jerusalem,,  and  fired 
there  in  company  with  the  apostles,  could  have  first  planned  his  eraii- 
gelical  narrative  according  to  what  he  heard  at  a  much  later  period,  in- 
cidentally from  the  preaching  of  Peter  ?  Thi^  accoont  therdbre  is  sos- 
jMcioos  ;§  but  may  it  not  be  so  far  tme,  that  Mark  accompanied  the 
aposHe  Peter  to  Rome,  and  acted  there  as  his  interpreter,  for  those  per- 
sons who  were  familiar  only  with  the  Latin  language  ?  Yet  after  all,  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  how  such  a  belief  could  have  existed  so  early,  unless 
there  had  been  a  tradition  that  Peter  had  left  the  scene  of  his  labors  in 
the  Parthian  empire  at  a  later  period,  and  visited  Rome, — especially  since 
what  Papias  says  rests  on  the  report  of  a  man  in  the  apostolic  age.  As 
Silvan  us,  the  early  travelling  companion  of  Paul,  joined  Peter  in  the  Par- 

•  Eoseb.  Hist  Ecd.  ui.  39. 

f  Although  tbe  marks  attributed  bj  Papias  to  the  Gospel  of  3i£ark,  do  not  agree 
with  the  lorra  in  which  it  haa  come  down  to  os^  it  does  not  follow  that  Papias  referred 
to  another  doctiment ;  for  io  such  a  description  of  the  qualities  oTa  book  lying  before  him, 
mnch  depends  on  the  subjective  judgment,  and  we  certainly  cannot  give  Papias  credit  fi)r 
the  talent  of  acute  and  accurate  obaenration.  We  must  also  remember  that  he  compared 
tbe  Gospel  of  Mark,  not  with  our  Matthew,  but  with  another  that  formed  its  basis,  ffm^. 
TaYfMTuv,  '/yr/uv  rov  Kvpiw  (coUections,  words  of  the  Lord.) 

\  See  above,  p.  102. 

g  It  may  bo  aiFked  whether  this  Mark  is  the  same  with  the  one  mentioned  by  Peter 
as  his  ton«  The  association  of  him  with  the  wife  of  Peter,  and  the  want  of  an  exact 
determination  of  ihe  epithet  ^'son,"  would  favor  our  understanding  it  in  the  proper  sense. 
And  it  is  no  ground  of  objection  to  this,  that  a  son  of  Peter  should  have  a  Roman  name, 
and  no  reaiK>n  for  its  improbability  that  ho  should  greet  Christian  churches  from  his  son, 
througli  tlio  spirit  of  fellowship  which  should  exist  among  all  Christians.  Yet  if  Peter 
himmlf  lixid  no  sons,  wo  can  well  suppose  in  this  connection  that  he  points  out  one  who 
stood  to  him  in  iho  place  of  a  son.  But  tradition  says,  at  leasts  that  Peter  had  children. 
"For  Peter  and  Philip  begat  children,"  Ilcrpof  fdv  yap  koX  ^iXtirnoQ  inaidowoi^aavTo, 
Clomons  Btromat  i.  iii.  448.  But  even  if  Peter  had  other  sons  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  he  designated  Mark  as  his  sou  on  account  of  the  near  relatioa  in  which  he  stood  to 
him,  if  he  could  suppose  the  churches,  to  whom  he  wrote  and  to  whom  Mark  was  well 
known,  would  be  in  no  danger  of  misunderstanding  him. 
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thian  empire,  so  Mark  might  likewise  remove  thither  from  Lesser  Asia, 
Coloss.  iv.  10,  and  travel  with  him  to  Rome,  even  though  he  was  not 
that  Mark  whom  Peter  mentions  in  his  first  epistle.  There  is  an  ancient 
tradition  preserved  for  us  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  that  when  Peter 
saw  his  wife  led  to  martyrdom,  he  called  out  to  her,  mentioning  her 
name,*  "  O  remember  the  Lord  !"  We  have  no  reason  for  casting  a 
doubt  on  the  truth  of  such  a  simple  tradition.  But  that  single  charac- 
teristic traits  of  this  kind  in  Peter  were  handed  down  by  tradition,  agrees 
best  with  the  supposition  that  his  last  years  were  not  spent  in  the 
Parthian  empire,  between  which  and  the  Roman  there  was  little  inter- 
course. In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Parthian  empire  as  respects 
the  mixture  of  native  and  foreign  religions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ac^ 
count  for  the  martyrdom  of  a  Christian  woman.  Hence,  we  are  led  to 
refer  it  most  naturally  to  the  effects  of  the  Neronian  persecution  at  Rome. 

*  ♦acTi  /  oiv  rdv  fiOKoptov  Ilerpov,  deaaafievov  rj)v  airov  yvvcuKa  uyofiivriv  r^  hnt 

fcaXa  irpoarpeirTLKiH^  re  Koi  irapaKXijriKiic  ^  6v6fiaro^  irpoaeinovra'  jxefivi^oBo  avTy  toS  kv 
piov,  (They  say,  therefore,  that  the  blessed  Peter,  seeing  his  wife  led  awaj  to  death, 
understood  from  the  summons  also  her  return  home;  that,  encouragingly  and  entreatinglj 
addressing  her  by  name,  he  called  aloud, '  Remember  the  Lord  I')  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  vil 
[vol  ill  p.  253,  ed.  Klotz.  Lipsiss,  1832.]  The  words  I  have  enclosed  in  brackets  are 
difficult,  whether  wo  understand  by  them  that  his  wife,  before  she  was  led  to  death,  came 
home  once  more,  and  then  was  thus  addressed  by  Peter,  or,  more  naturally,  that  she  would 
be  restored  to  him  again,  being  redeemed  from  death.  Yet,  in  the  connexion,  there  are 
great  difficulties  in  either  interpretation,  and  we  must  rather  understand  the  words  of  a 
return  to  her  heavenly  home,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  and  we  should  not  (which  yet  I  do 
not  venture  to  maintain)  read  oUov  oipdviov. 
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BOOK  V. 


THE  APOSTLE  JOHN  AOT)  HIS  MINISTRY  AS  THE  CLOSINa  POINT 

OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 


Thb  ministry  of  the  apostle  John  reaches  to  the  limitsof  the  Apostolie 
Age.  He  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  (probably  wealthy),*  in 
the  small  town  of  Bethsaida  or  Capernaum,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Gennesareth  in  Galilee.  Many  eminent  men  in  all  ages,  who  have 
been  great  blessings  to  the  church,  have  been  indebted  to  their  piotu 
mothers  for  the  first  incitement  of  their  dispositions  to  piety  and  the 
first  scattering  of  the  seeds  of  religion  in  their  hearts,  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  with  John.    The  manner  in  which  his  mother  Salomef 

*  Afl  we  maj  oondade  from  Mark  I  20. 

f  Ck)mpare  Mark  xy.  40,  xvi.  1,  and  Matt  xxril  5$.  If  an  opinion,  adrocated  inth 
great  acuteness  and  learning  bj  Wiesaler  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1840,  iii.p.  648,— ao 
opinion  at  all  events  wortliy  of  ezamination,-MX)uld  be  established,  it  would  show  that 
Salome  and  John  were  closely  connected  with  Christ  by  the  bonds  of  relationship.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  not  three  women  (as  has  hitherto  been  sapposed),  but /our,  are  named 
in  John  xiz.  25  ;  the  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  must  not  be  identified  with  the  sister  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  but  is  quite  a  different  person.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we  have  to 
search  for  the  name  of  the  remaining  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  which  is  not  here  giTen. 
Now,  since  in  Matt  zxvil  66,  Mark  xv.  40,  besides  Mary  of  Magdala,  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses  =  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  Salome  also,  or  the  mother  of  the  sons 
of  Zcbcdee,  is  named  as  present  at  the  crucifixion,  it  would  appear  that  the  sister  of  Marj 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  whose  name  is  not  given  by  John,  can  be  no  other  than  Salome,  bto 
own  mother.  Thus  the  difSculty  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  both  sisters  is  entirely 
obviated.  It  would  also  follow  that,  in  &ct,  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  or  Cleopas,  wtt 
not  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  (consequently,  not  his  oousia;)  and 
this  would  fumish.additional  and  valid  proof  for  our  supposition,  that  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord  was  not  identical  with  the  apostle.  But  the  manner  in  which  (John  xix.  25)  Marj 
the  wife  of  Cleopas  is  mentioned  without  any  connective  partide,  appears  to  me  to  imfif 
that  these  words  are  only  in  apposition  to  distinguish  the  (otherwise)  unnamed  sister  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus.  If  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus^  was  a  person  then  genefaUy 
known  by  name,  in  the  circle  in  which  John  wrote  his  gospel,  I  could  then  more  easOy 
conceive,  that,  by  that  collocation  of  the  words,  such  an  ambiguity  might  be  occasioned; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  supposition  is  justifiable :  and  was  it  not  to  be  expected 
fix)m  John  that,  though  he  had  not  mentioned  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  by  naoM^ 
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united  herself  to  the  company  which  was  fonned  round  the  Saviour,  leads 
QB  to  attribute  to  her  the  predominance  of  a  pious  disposition,  and  from 
the  petition  whicfi  she  made  to  the  Redeemer,  Matt.  xx.  20,  we  may 
conclude,  that  her  mind  was  filled  with  the  expectation  of  the  approach- 
ing manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  an  expectation  which  had 
been  so  vividly  excited  in  the  devout  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  by 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  and  the  exigencies  of  the  age :  we 
may  therefore  imagine  how  strenuously  she  endeavored  to  inflame  her 
son's  heart  with  the  same  earnest  desire.  The  direction  thus  given 
to  the  mind  of  the  youth  impelled  him  to  join  John  the  Baptist,  by 
whose  guidance  he  was  first  led  to  the  Saviour ;  John  i.  37.  In  his 
company  he  spent  several  hours,*  bat  Christ  wished  not  to  bind  him 
permanently  to  himself  at  once.  He  allowed  him  to  return  for  the 
present  to  his  usual  occupation.  He  drew  him,  like  Peter,  gi*adually 
into  closer  communion  with  himself,  intending  in  the  first  interview 
so  to  influence  him,  that  there  should  develope  itself  from  within  a 
longing  for  a  more  intimate  connexion.  And  when  he  had  for  some 
time  been  wishful  after  an  abiding  nearness  to  Him  who  had  wrought 
with  such  power  on  his  inmost  soul,  when  the  call  at  last  was  issued, 
Matt.  iv.  22,  he  was  ready  at  once  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Him  every- 
where. What  distinguished  John  was  the  union  of  the  most  opposite 
qualities,  as  we  have  oflen  observed  in  great  instruments  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  God, — the  union  of  a  disposition  indined 
to  silent  and  deep  meditation,  with  an  ardent  zeal,  though  not  im- 
pelling to  great  and  diversified  activity  in  the  outward  world ;  not  a 
fiery  zeal,  such  as  we  may  suppose  filled  the  breast  of  Paul.  But  there 
waa  also  a  love,  not  soft  and  yielding,  but  a  passion  that  seized  with  all  its 


he  yet  would  havo  poiDted  her  out  more  deflnitely  as  the  mother  of  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  ?  Also,  it  does  not  seem  probable  to  me,  since  the  kinship  of  John  to  Jesus 
would  be  BO  important  for  explaining  the  early  and  peculiar  connexion  into  which  he 
entered  with  Christ,  that  no  trace  of  it  should  make  its  appearance  in  the  narratiye  of 
oar  gospels,  where  there  was  so  often  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  The  origin  of 
later  accounts  of  so  close  a  relationship  between  the  apostle  John  and  Christ,  may  be  easily 
explained  without  the  supposition  of  an  historical  foundation. 

•  In  order  to  know  the  length  of  time  spent  by  John  in  this  first  interview  with  the 
Redeemer,  we  must  determine  the  mode  of  computing  the  hours  adopted  in  John's  GospeL 
According  to  the  commonly  received  mode  of  reckoning,  it  could  not  have  been  more  than 
three  hours;  and  then  it  is  remarkable  that  John  should  say,  "  they  abode  with  him  that 
day,"  of  which  only  bo  few  hours  were  lef^.  On  the  contrary,  if)  like  some  of  the  older 
writers,  (see  Wolfii  Cures  on  John  xix.  14,)  and  more  recently  Beiiig  (in  the  Studien  ttnd 
KrilikeTij  1830,  part  L  p.  106),  we  suppose  that  John  adopted  the  Roman  mode  of  counting 
the  hours  from  midnight,  the  length  of  time  would  be  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  sun- 
set Yet  the  words  of  John,  as  a  more  negligent  mode  of  expression,  may  be  understood 
according  to  the  common  interpretation ;  and  the  passage  in  John  iv.  G,  &vors  our  think- 
ing that  he  reckoned  time  in  the  usual  manner.  And,  in  itself,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  first  impression  which  the  Bedeemer  made  on  John's  mind  resulted  only  (h>m  a  short 
interview. 
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might,  and  firmly  retaiDing  the  object  to  which  it  was  directed,  abruptly 
repelled  whatever  would  disgrace  its  object,  or  attempt  to  wrest  it 
from  its  possession ;  this  was  his  leading  characteristic.  Tet  this  love 
had  a  selfish  and  intemperate  character,  of  which  we  have  several  in- 
stances,  as  when  he  wished  to  call  down  divine  judgments  on  the  Sa- 
maritans, who  had  not  shown  due  honor  to  the  Saviour;  and  when  he 
expressed  his  displeasure  that  some  persons  who  had  not  united  them- 
selves to  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  had  performed  miracles  similar  to 
their  own  by  calling  on  his  name ;  and  when  his  mother,  in  concert  with 
her  two  sons,  presented  a  petition  to  Christ  for  stations  of  eminence  in 
his  kingdom.  Probably  the  title  "  Son  of  Thunder,"  which  the  Re- 
deemer bestowed  on  him,  related  not  less  to  his  natural  temperament 
than  to  what  he  became  by  its  purification  and  transformation  in  the 
service  of  the  gospel.  But  this  ardent  love  with  which  he  devoted  him* 
self  wholly  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer,  became  now  the  purifying 
principle  of  his  whole  being,  while  he  sought  to  foim  himself  on  the 
model  of  that  holy  personality.  And  hence  he  could  receive  the  image 
of  it  on  the  side  which  corresponded  with  his  peculiarly  contemplative 
mental  tendency,  and  reproduce  it  in  a  living  form. 

John  was  certainly  distinguished  from  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
in  this  respect,  that  from  the  first  his  communion  with  Chiist  was  inde- 
pendently developed  on  the  peculiar  basis  of  Christian  consciousness ; 
the  fountain  of  divine  life  which  had  appeared  among  mankind,  became 
at  once  the  central  point  of  his  spiritual  existence  :  yet  he  did  not  wholly 
agree  with  Paul,  for  his  Christian  consciousness  was  not  formed  in  direct 
opposition  to  an  earlier  and  tenaciously  held  Judaism.  His  whole  char- 
acter and  mental  formation  indisposed  him  to  such  a  development.  The 
mystical  contemplative  element  which  finds  its  archetype  in  John,  is  more 
prone  to  adopt  outward  forms  (attributing  to  them  a  spiritualized,  ele- 
vated meaning)  than  to  oppose  them,  and  John,  whom  Judaism  had  led 
to  the  Saviour  as  its  ultimate  object,  found  no  difficulty  in  employing  the 
forms  of  the  Jewish  cultus  as  the  prefiguring  symbol  of  his  Christian 
views.  From  him,  therefore,  there  could  not  proceed,  as  from  a  Paul, 
the  abolition  of  those  forms  with  which  the  Christian  spirit  was  yet  en- 
reloped.*    Though  John  (Gal.  ii.  9)  appears  as  one  of  the  three  pillan 

*  What  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  says  of  John,  in  his  letter  to  Yictor,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  in  Euseb.  y.  24,  "  who  was  made  a  priest  and  wore  the  diadem,"  6c  iyeviid^ 
lepeH^  rd  niraXov  iret^opeKdc  is  untrue  if  taken  literally,  as  it  insinuates  somothiDg  fkr 
beyond  the  presumption  that  John  was  a  faithful  observer  of  the  Jewish  law  so  long  as  be 
remained  at  Jerusalem.  It  would  follow  that  he  had  bold  the  office  of  High  Priest  mrnong 
the  Jews,  for  this  nerdXov  =  an^  ^k,  the  golden  fix)nt-plate,  was  one  of  the  distinellTe 
insignia  of  his  office.  Such  a  presumption  would,  however,  be  in  oontradictton  to  hisUNy 
and  all  historical  analogy.  Nor  can  Polycrates  himself,  however  credulous  we  may  ttdak 
him  to  have  been,  have  meant  it  It  is  moreover  clear  from  the  context^  that  he  afBrm 
of  John  only  such  things  as  would  be  consistent  with  John's  Christian  oonTiotioii&  Or,  are 
we  to  assume  that  John,  as  the  Presideat  of  all  the  Ohristian  oommumtiGa  in  LeMV  Aai% 
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of  the  church  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  yet  it  never  happened  that 
they  appealed  to  him  as  to  Peter  and  James  ;  but  it  may  be  explained 
from  the  peculiar  views  and  character  of  this  apostle,  and  serves  to  set 
in  a  clear  light  his  relation  to  the  contending  parties.  Hence  also  we 
gather,  that  though  John  had  formed  a  scheme  of  doctrine  so  decidedly 
marked,  and  though  in  relation  to  the  other  great  publishers  of  the  gos- 
pel, he  might  have  formed  a  party  who  would  have  attached  themselves 
particularly  to  him,  and  principally  or  exclusively  have  valued  his  idea 
of  Christianity,  yet  in  the  Pauline  age,  we  see  no  Johannean  party  come 
forward  by  the  side  of  the  Jacobean,  the  Petrine,  and  the  Pauline.  The 
peculiar  doctrinal  type  of  John  was  also  of  a  kind  little  suited  to  find 
acceptance  with  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  Christians  in 
Palestine,  and  its  influence  would  be  more  powerfully  felt,  where  a 
Christian  element  had  already  combined  itself  with  the  form  of  the  Gre- 
cian mind. 

Thus  John  disappears  from  public  history,  till  he  was  led  by  the 
divine  call  to  other  regions,  where  the  minds  of  the  people  were  already 
prepared  for  his  peculiar  influence,  and  where  the  deep  traces  of  his 
operations,  undeniable  to  every  one  capable  of  historical  investigations, 
were  still  visible  far  into  the  second  century.  After  the  martyrdom  of 
Paul,  the  bereaved  scene  of  his  labors,  so  important  for  the  development 
and  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  exposed  to  so  many  polluting 
and  destructive  influences,  required  above  all  things  the  guiding,  pro- 
tecting, and  healing  hand  of  apostolic  wisdom.  The  Epistle  of  Peter  to 
the  churches  in  that  region,  and  the  journey  of  Sylvanus  thither,  show 
how  much  this  necessity  was  felt.  It  is  probable,  that  John  was  called 
upon  by  the  better  part  of  the  churches,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  his  ac- 
tivity to  this  quarter.  All  the  ancient  traditions,  which  may  be  traced 
back  to  his  immediate  disciples,  agree  in  stating  that  Lesser  Asia  was 
the  scene  of  his  labors  to  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  Ephesus  its 
central  point. 

The  constitution  of  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  as  it  appeat*ed  soon 
after  the  age  of  John,  in  the  time  of  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna,  was  alto- 
gether different  from  that  which  originated  in  the  Pauline  age,  in  which 
these  churches  were  founded,  and  we  are  obliged  to  presuppose  some  in- 
tervening influences  by  which  this  alteration  was  produced.  Originally 
these  churches  formed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  pure  opposition  against 


Adopted,  as  a  symbolical  token  of  his  position  in  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  the  insiguia 
of  the  Jewish  High  Priest  ?  This  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  apostolic,  and 
especially  the  Johannean  views,  for  these  included  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sole  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ,  and  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  believers  founded  upon  it.  Poly- 
crates,  therefore,  could  have  said  this  of  John  only  with  a  symbolical  reference,  whether 
he  intended  to  denote  by  it  what  he  had  suffered  for  the  confession  of  the  Christian  &itb, 
or  the  place  which  he  occupied  at  the  head  of  the  guidance  of  the  church.  Just  as  the  High 
priest's  costume  has  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  TesiameiU  of  the  Fairiarchs,  The  2V«to* 
neiU  efLmt  iii.  8  :  HeroAov  rvc  i^Urreoc. 
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the  Jewish-Christian  form  of  cultas.  They  had,  at  most,  no  other  daj 
than  Sunday  devoted  to  religious  celebration,*  no  kind  of  yearly  feast ; 
but  afterwards  we  find  among  them  a  paschal  feast  transferred  from  the 
Jews,  and  receiving  a  Christian  meaning,  though  imitating  the  Jewish 
reckoning  as  to  the  time  of  its  celebration,  to  which  probably  a  feast  of 
Pentecost  was  annexed,  and  in  their  disputes  with  the  Roman  church 
they  appealed  particularly  to  a  tradition  originating  with  this  apostle. 
Now  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month 
Nisan,f  on  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christi 
would  excite  a  deep  interest  in  his  Christian  feelings.  It  is  self-evident 
how  those  Jewish  feasts,  which  had  gained  a  new  importance  for  him  by 
their  association  with  those  great  facts  of  the  Chrbtian  faith  of  which  he 
had  been  an  eye-witness,  and  which  he  had  been  wont  to  celebrate  with 
Christian  devotion,  might  be  introduced  by  him  into  these  churches 
founded  on  Pauline  principles.^ 

*  See  page  159. 

f  The  Gospel  to  which  Poljcrates  appeals  in  Eosebiua,  v.  24,  may  certamlj  be  that  of 
John ;  see  remarks  ou  this  in  mj  Life  of  Clirist,  p.  385. 

X  But  when  Sch  weglcr,  from  the  obscure  expressions  of  Polvcrates  quoted  aboye^  dedooei 
the  fact  that  John  had  assumed  the  high-pricst*8  dress  as  overseer-general  of  the  chard&es 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  then,  again  concludes,  what  on  such  a  supposition  would  bo  a  fair  in- 
ference, that  one  who  thus  acted  and  placed  himself  in  such  a  relation  to  Judaism,  ooold 
not  be  the  author  of  the  Gospel  under  his  name — he  adopts  a  method,  according  to  which 
it  is  only  requisite  to  find  proofs  for  a  system  formed  on  arbitrary  assumptions  and  combi- 
nations, and  according  to  which  all  separate  traditions  are  only  so  far  to  be  thought  cradi- 
blo,  as  they  serve  to  support  such  a  system.  This  single  feature  is  literally  adhered  to^ 
though  it  stands  in  contradiction  to  everything  else  we  know  of  that  age.  Where  can  we 
find  anything  bearing  an  analogy  to  it,  unless  something  isolated  in  the  uncritical  and 
credulous  Epiphanius?  It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  Christian  feasts  became 
changed  into  tlie  Jewish  ;  for  this  there  was  a  medium  in  the  spiritualization  of  the  OU 
Testament  Theocracy  proceeding  from  Christianity.  But  it  was  altogether  dilforant  wkh 
the  priesthood.  The  principles  of  Christianity  connect  themselves  with  the  idea  of  a  priaet- 
hood  only  so  far,  that  Christ  is  regarded  as  the  only  High  Priest,  and  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  all  believers  is  derived  from  him ;  hence  no  sucli  relation  can  be  found  as  that 
which  existed  ou  the  theory  and  method  of  the  Old  Testament  cultua — (vUk  pp.  1 35,  156)l 
Moreover,  as  CliristiaDity  still  moved  in  the  forms  of  Judaism,  the  principle  of  CSiriat^ 
priesthood  was  employed  in  the  formation  of  church  relations.  The  position  of  James 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  cannot  here  bo  adduced  as  a  proof  of  John's  position,  but  goes 
rather  to  establish  the  opposite ;  for  great  as  was  the  reverenoe  in  which  he  was  held,  we 
find  no  trace  of  his  being  invested  with  anything  like  the  Jewish  priesthood.  For  even 
Hegesippus  is  far  from  placing  him  in  such  a  relation  to  the  Christian  chord),  although 
from  his  ascetic,  Ebionitish  proclivities — which  we  aro  by  no  moans  justified  in  m^Mng 
identical  with  those  of  the  Jewish  Christians^  and  cannot  ascribe  even  to  Pdycratea — Iw 
says,  that  James  in  virtue  of  his  sanctity  wore  not  a  woolen,  but  a  linen  gannent  like  a 
priest,  and  that  in  virtue  of  this  priestly  sanctity  he  alone  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  boiy 
place  of  the  Temple.  (TovTif)  fwv(f)  i^fiv  e/c  ra  dyia  elauvai,  oidk  yap  kpwvv  ifSpei,  dXk& 
aiv66vag. — ^Euseb.  ii.  23.)  With  all  its  Jewish  coloring,  the  idea  of  the  uniyeraal  OhriatiMi 
priesthood  is  the  only  one  brought  forward  in  the  Apocalypse.  lu  Tke  TeetameiU  ef  ll« 
tuodve  PairiarchSf  whidi  has  so  strong  a  Jewish  impress,  the  view  predominatea  that  Chrtot 
18  the  true  High  Priest  who  has  made  an  end  of  the  Old  Testameot  priesthood.     (L  6 
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From  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time  in  these  parts,  it  may  be 
eoncluded  that  John  must  have  had  to  endure  many  conflicts,  both  from 
within  and  without,  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  Ailer  the  signal  had  once 
been  given  under  Nero  for  public  attacks  on  the  Christians,  persecutions 
were  carried  on  in  various  parts.  In  Lesser  Asia,  many  circumstances 
combined,  then  as  in  later  times,  to  excite  a  more  vehement  persecution ; 
fanatical  zeal  for  the  ancient  idolatry — the  danger  which  threatened  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  those  who  in  some  way  were  gainers  by  the  popu- 
lar worship,  from  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity — the  hatred  of  the 
Jews  widely  scattered  through  Lesser  Asia,  who  blasphemed  Chris- 
tianity, and  stirred  up  the  heathen  populace  against  it.  Hence  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  rebukes  uttered  against  the  synagogues  of  Satan,  against 
those  who  "  say  they  are  Jews,  but  are  not  and  do  lie ;"  Rev.  ii.  9.  The 
civil  wars  and  the  universal  misery  that  followed,  contributed  still  more 
to  excite  the  popular  fury  against  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they 
readily  ascribed  the  origin  of  all  their  misfortunes.  Thus,  indeed,  the 
Apocalypse  testifies  (which  was  probably  written  in  the  first  period  after 
John's  arrival  in  Lesser  Asia)  throughout,  of  the  flowing  blood  of  the 
martyrs,  and  of  the  tribulation  which  threatened  Christians  in  prison,  as 
well  as  of  the  fresh  recollections  of  Nero's  cruelties.  In  the  churches 
themselves,  those  conflicts  continued  which  we  noticed  at  the  close  of 
the  Pauline  age,  and  the  seeds  of  discord  and  heresy  then  germinating 
had  now  sprung  up  and  advanced  towards  maturity.  Falsifiers  of  the 
the  original  truth,  who  gave  themselves  out  for  apostles,  had  come 
forth ;  Rev.  ii.  2.*     To  the  inspiration  of  genuine  Christianity  had  at- 

Mixpt  Te^et6(jeo(  xp^vuv  dpxiepeuc  Xptarov,)  From  him  a  oew  prieethood  Vfaa  to  go  forth 
among  the  Qendles,  which  may  probably  be  undeTBtood  of  the  uniyereal  priesthood  estab- 
iiahed  by  him,  though  we  cannot  with  certainty  decide  on  the  sense  of  the  passage.  (L.  c. 
9,  Uoi^aei  Upareiav  veav  Kara  rbv  tvttov  rCtv  iBvCtv  c/f  tzuvra  ru  Idvij.)  If  John  had  thus 
Applied  the  high  prieethood  to  the  Christian  church,  what  a  powerful  influence  it  would 
have  exerted  in  modifying  its  constitution,  and  how  much  earlier  would  the  Hierarchical 
element  have  been  diffused  I  Manifold  traces  of  so  early  a  transference  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament conceptions  to  the  government  of  the  Christian  church,  must  everywhere  have 
met  u&  What  was  not  developed  till  the  third  century,  must  have  appeared  as  the 
original  arrangement  We  see  indeed,  afterwards,  a  Jewish  hierarchical  element  internally 
developed  in  conflict  with  the  original  Christian  consciousness.  But  it  is  quite  unhistori- 
^  to  attempt  deducing  from  that  ancient  Ebionitism,  which  belongs  to  a  totally  different 
«ttage  of  development^  this  new  form  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  which  arose  of  itself,  after  the 
Jewish  position  had  been  long  overthrown,  and  Christianity  had  attained  an  independent 
development  To  apply  to  every  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  the  common  name 
of  Bbionitism,  and  distinguish  it  into  various  kinds  and  stages  of  development,  must  inev- 
itably lead  to  the  worst  perversions  of  history. 

♦  We  find  no  justification  whatever  for  asserting,  with  Sohwegler,  that  these  worda 
refbr  to  Paul,  and  in  concluding  that  in  Lesser  Asia  an  Ebionitish  spirit  prevailed,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  apostolic  authority  of  Paul.  The  disapprobation  here  expressed  is  directed 
not  against  one,  but  against  several.  Of  what  kind  these  were,  we  must  learn  from  the 
subsequent  contents  of  the  Apocalyptic  Epistles,  and  by  examination  of  these  we  shall  be 
led  to  the  wholly  opposite  conclusion  mentioned  in  the  text  Schwogler  adduces  in  proof 
of  his  explanation  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xri  9 ;  aooofdiog  to  this,  we  must  suppose 
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tachcd  various  wild  extravagances  which  Paul  had  foreseen  and  against 
which  he  had  already  raised  a  warning  voice.  Pretended  prophets  and 
prophetesses  had  arisen,  who,  nnder  the  appearance  of  divine  illumina- 
tion, threatened  to  plunge  the  churches  into  errors  both  theoretical  and 
practical ;  1  John  iv.  1 ;  Rev.  ii.  20. 

In  Lesser  Asia,  the  most  opposite  deviations  from  the  genuine  evan- 
gelical spirit  sprang  up  together.  On  the  one  side,  the  Judaizing  ten- 
dency, as  we  have  noticed  it  in  the  Pauline  age ;  on  another  side,  in  op- 
position to  it,  the  tendency  of  an  arrogant  sensual  desire  of  freedom, 
such  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  freethinkers  of  the  Corinthian  churchy* 
only  carried  to  greater  lengths  and  more  daring  results,  and  mingled 
probably  with  many  theoretical  errors ;  persons  who  taught  that  who- 
ever penetrated  into  the  depths  of  knowledge,!  °®^^  ^^  longer  submit  to 
the  apostolic  ordinances,  as  he  would  be  free  from  all  the  slavery  of  the 
law,  which  freedom  they  understood  in  a  carnal  sense,  and  misinterpreted 
to  an  immoral  purpose.  Such  a  one  need  no  longer  fear  the  contact 
with  heathenism  or  with  the  kingdom  of  Satan ;  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  mental  strength  he  could  despise  all  temptations,  partake  of  the 
meat  offered  to  idols,  and  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures  without  being  in- 
jured thereby.  In  the  Apocalypse  these  people  are  called  Nicolaitanes, 
either  because  they  were  really  the  adherents  of  a  certain  Nicolau8,J 
and  that  this  name,  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  &»?&,  occasioned  an 
allusion  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and  a  comparison  with  Balaam,  or 
that  the  name,  a  pure  invention,  was  used  by  the  author  to  denote  sym- 
bolically a  seducer  of  the  people  like  Balaam.  The  opposition  against  this 

that  the  Judaizing  party,  of  whom  Paul  speaks  in  that  passage,  had  at  last  obtained  the 
victory  in  the  Ephesian  church,  and  on  that  account  wore  praised  bj  the  author  in  that 
epistle.  But  this  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  words ;  for  according  to  the  oonnezioD, 
thoj  relate  onlj  to  the  enemies  of  Christianitj  generally.  Rather,  in  that  passage^  the 
name  of  false  apostles  is  used  to  designate  false  teachers  who  aimed  at  being  held  in  gretl 
repute,  as  in  2  Cor.  xu  9,  where  no  one  who  pays  attention  to  the  connexion  will  thmk 
of  the  earlier  apostles. 

*  See  page  232. 

f  Rev.  IL  24,  they  are  described  as  those  '*  who  have  not  known  the  depths  of  Satan, 
as  they  speak,"  olnvef  ohK  iyvaaav  rd  padea  tov  aaravd^  <5{>  Xiyovoiv,  But  a  doubt  ben 
arises,  whether  these  persons  made  it  their  peculiar  boast  that  they  knew  the  depths  of 
the  Deity,  but  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  if  in  mockery  of  their  pretenaionfl^  aobsti> 
tutos  for  the  depths  of  the  Deity  the  depths  of  Satan  (as  Ewald  thinksX— (^^^i*  which  inter- 
petration  the  analogy  may  be  adduced  where  the  synagogue  of  Gk>d  is  converted  into  the 
synagogue  of  Satan) ;— or  whether  they  really  boasted  that  they  knew  the  depths  of  Satan, 
and  hence  could  tell  how  to  combat  Satan  aright,  that  they  oould  conquer  him  by  pride 
and  contempt, — that  they  could  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures,  and  maintain  the  oompomre 
of  their  spirit  unaltered, — that  the  inner  man  might  attain  such  strength  that  it  was  no 
longer  moved  by  what  weaker  souls,  who  were  still  under  the  servitude  of  the  law  and  to 
whom  the  power  of  Satan  was  so  fearftil,  anxiously  shunned, — and  thus  oould  pat  Satan 
to  scorn  even  in  his  own  domains. 

X  On  no  supposition  are  we  justified  in  confbundmg  this  Nioolaus  with  the  well-known 
deacon  of  this  name.  But  on  the  supposition  named,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Nkxdai* 
tanes  of  the  second  century  originated  ih)m  this  sect 
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germinating,  Gnostic  Antinomianism  mast  have  called  for  the  most  scru- 
pulons  adherence  to  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  greater  freedom  which  the  apostle  Paul  had  approved  in 
theory,  here  took  so  mischievous  an  Antinomian  direction,  as  to  throw 
suspicion  on  that  freedom  itself.  Thus  in  the  whole  of  the  following 
age,  the  unscrupulous  eating  of  the  flesh  offered  in  sacrifices  was  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  Gnostic  Antinomianbm.'*' 

With  these  practical  errors  were  connected  various  theoretic  tenden- 
cies of  a  false  gnosis,  which,  in  mutual  conflict  with  one  another,  had  ex- 
tended more  widely  since  the  close  of  the  Pauline  age.  We  have  noticed  in 
the  church  at  Colosste  the  adherents  of  a  Judaizing  gnosis,  who  probably 
set  a  high  value  on  Judaism  as  a  revelation  from  God  communicated  by 
angels,  attached  a  perpetual  value  to  it  as  well  as  to  Christianity,  and 
pretended  that  they  possessed  peculiar  information  respecting  the  various 
classes  of  angels.  To  this  Jewish  angel-worship,  Paul  opposes  the  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  one  head  of  the  church  of  God,  on 
whom  angels  also  are  dependent,  the  common  head  of  that  universal  church 
to  Mihich  men  and  angels  belong.  He  extols  him  as  the  being  who  has 
triumphed  over  all  the  powers  which  would  make  man  dependent  on  them- 
selves, over  all  the  powers  that  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  80  that  men  need  no  longer  fear  them.  From  the  subordina- 
tion of  these  powers  he  then  infers  the  high  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  re- 
deemed through  Christ,  the  children  of  God,  who  are  become  companions 
of  angels  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  elevated  doctrine  of  the  dig- 
nity and  freedom  of  Christians  was  perverted  by  those  who  confronted 
the  limited  Jewish  conceptions  by  a  bold  Antinomian  gnosis,  and  affirmed 
that  Judaism  was  to  be  despised  as  the  work  of  limited  spirits  ;  that  the 
sons  of  God  were  more  than  these  spirits  and  exalted  above  their  maxims. 
They  thought  themselves  sufficiently  exalted  to  scorn  these  higher  powers, 
and  to  ridicule  all  law  as  a  work  of  these  limited  and  limiting  powers. 
With  this  was  connected  that  reckless  immoral  tendency  which  we  have 
before  noticed,  and  which  presented  itself  in  opposition  to  the  legal  as- 
ceticism which  we  find  connected  with  the  Judaizing  gnosis  in  the  church 
at  ColosssB.    This  is  the  tendency  which  is  combated  on  the  side  of  its 

*  In  this  waj  we  can  account  for  it  that  Justin  Martyr,  who,  hy  Baur  and  his 
school,  is  set  down  as  an  Ebionite,  although  we  cannot  mistake  in  him  the  influence 
of  the  doctrinal  sjstem  of  the  Pauline  epistles  and  of  the  Gospel  of  John  opposes  those 
who  maintained  that  the  eating  of  flesh  offered  in  sacrifice  was  harmless.  And  we  know  not 
how  Schwegler  (L  p.  175)  can  find  in  the  passage  referring  to  the  subject  in  Dial  c  Trypfu 
t  253,  ed.  Colon,  an  attack  on  the  adherents  of  the  Pauline  doctrine,  or  a  mode  of  thinking 
directed  against  the  apostle  Paul  himself.  If  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  what  Justin  says 
contradicts  Pauline  principles,  and  that  he  himself)  consciously  and  designedly,  was  an 
opponent  of  Paul,  then  many  of  the  Fathers  who  often  cite  Paul,  must  be  regarded  as 
anti-Pauline  Ebionites.  But  this  construction  can  with  less  reason  be  put  on  that  passage^ 
since  Justin,  in  the  words  that  follow  soon  after,  but  which  are  not  quoted  by  Schwegler, 
shows  against  whom  he  is  speaking,  namely,  the  Gnostioa. 
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blended  theoretical  and  practical  errorg,  in  the  warning  Epistle  of  Judei 
addressed  probably  to  the  Christians  in  these  parts.*  We  see  here  how, 
from  the  Pauline  ideas  carried  out  with  one-sided  extravagance  and  thus 
distorted  into  error,  the  gnostic  doctrine  was  educed  of  the  oppo^tion 
between  Christianity  as  the  revelation  of  the  Son,  and  Judaism  as  the 
revelation  of  the  Deminrgus  and  his  angels.  These  two  opposite  tenden- 
cies of  gnosis  developed  themselves  in  this  age  in  various  minglings  and 
transitions. 

The  Jndaizing  gnosis  found  its  representative  in  Cerinthus,  who  forma 
the  transition  both  from  the  common,  stiff,  carnal  Judaism  to  Gnosticism, 
and  from  the  common  limited  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  which  retained 
only  the  human  in  Christ,  to  the  gnostic  which  acknowledged  only  the 
Divine  in  him,  only  the  ideal  Christ.f  He  agreed  also  with  the  common 
Jewish  view  of  the  Messiah  in  this  respect,  that  he  considered  Jesus  as  a 
mere  man,  that  he  denied  the  original  indwelling  of  the  divine  Being  in 
him,  and  treated  the  entrance  of  the  Divine  into  his  life  as  something 
sudden,  by  which,  at  his  solemn  inauguration,  he  was  made  capable  of 
discharging  his  calling  as  the  Messiah.  But  Cerinthus  differed  from  the 
co^ion  Jewish  notions,  in  that,  in  place  of  a  peculiar  in  working  of  the 
divine  power,  by  which  the  man  Jesus  wa^i  fitted  for  his  Messianic  office, 


♦  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  view  developed  by  Scboedcenbarger  in  his 
before  mentioned.  As  to  the  author  of  this  epistle,  he  evidently  distingaishes  himaelf  fixsa 
the  apostles,  when  he  speaks  of  the  prophetic  warnings  of  the  apostles  (v.  17),  such  as  we 
certainly  find  in  Paul's  writings ;  we  cannot  explain  the  passage  otherwise  witliout  doiqg 
violence  to  it  The  description  of  the  state  of  the  church  is  also  such  as  suits  only  the  end 
of  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that,  if  ttie  epistle  be  genuine,  it  cannot  have 
been  written  by  an  ctposUe  Jude,  who  was  a  brother  of  James.  It  would  likewise  have 
been  more  natural  in  this  case,  to  have  designated  himself  an  apostle,  instead  of  calliog 
himself  a  brother  of  James.  Uence  we  should  rather  suppose  him  to  have  been  Jude^  one 
of  the  brethren  of  the  LonL  But  why  should  he  not  call  himself  a  brother  of  the  Lord^ 
instead  of  "  brother  of  James,"  since  the  designation  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  addii^ 
weight  to  his  warnings  through  personal  authority.  It  may  be  said  that  he  omitted  tfab 
title  through  humility.  But  is  this  answer  satisfactory  7  By  the  addition  of  various  epithetl^ 
as  brother  according  to  the  flesh,  udt'k^  Kara  aupKo^  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ 
according  to  the  Spirit,  douXo^  'I1790O  Kpiarov  Kord  nvevuoj  he  might  have  prevented  all 
misunderstanding,  and  removed  all  appearance  of  arrogance.  A  similar  objection  may 
indeed  bo  made  in  reference  to  James,  who,  in  his  epistle,  docs  not  designate  himself  a 
brother  of  the  Lord.  But  hero  the  case  is  altogether  different  James  docs  not  distinguish 
himself  by  any  epithet  expresdve  of  consanguinity, — not  out  of  humility  but  because  be 
deemed  it  to  be  the  highest  honor  to  bo  a  servant  of  God  and  of  Christ  We  may  soppoM 
another  Jude  as  well  as  another  Jamei^  since  the  name  Jude  was  so  frequent  among  the 
Jews,  and  since,  according  to  Ilegesippus,  there  were  many  distinguished  men  of  this  name 
in  the  church.  But  as  the  epithet  "  brother  of  James*'  is  used  here  as  a  distinction.  It  k 
most  natural  to  refer  it  to  that  James  who  was  held  in  such  high  esteem.  It  migbt  be 
said  that  he  described  himself  only  as  the  brother  of  James,  because  James  was  so  pffr> 
eminent,  and  was  accustomed  to  be  designated  as  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  the  wM>«iiff 
in  which  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  the  brethren  of  Christ  are  named  together,  doM 
not  favor  this  view  of  the  matter. 

f  See  my  Church  Histoiy,  vol  L  p.  396. 
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he  supposed  a  new  animation  by  the  highest  Spirit  emanating  from  God, 
md  forming  the  connexion  between  God  and  the  Creation,  the  divine 
Logos.  This  Spirit,  representing  itself  in  sensible  appearance  under  the 
form  of  a  Dove,  as  a  usual  symbol  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  had  settled  upon 
him  at  his  baptism  ;  he  had  revealed  through  him  the  hidden  Supreme 
Gk)d,  the  knowledge  of  whom  among  the  Jews  had  been  the  privilege  of 
only  a  small  number  of  enlightened  persons,*  through  him  he  had  per 
formed  miracles,  but  before  the  last  sufferings  of  Jesus  had  withdrawn 
from  him,  and  lefl  him  to  himself.  As  Cerinthus  in  this  manner  held  no 
original  and  indissoluble  unity  between  the  Logos  (the  Messiah  and  Re- 
deemer in  a  special  sense)  and  the  Humanity  of  Jesus,  but  only  a  tran- 
sient relation,  a  connexion  suddenly  formed  and  as  suddenly  dissolved, 
he  thus  granted  only  a  very  subordinate  place  to  the  purely  human  in 
Christ.  According  to  this  view,  the  man  Jesus  was  only  an  accidental 
vehicle,  of  which  the  redeeming  Spirit,  the  Logos,  made  use,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  reveal  himself  in  humanity ;  could  the  Logos  without  this 
medium  have  made  himself  cognisable  and  perceptible  to  men,  he  would 
not  have  made  use  of  such  an  organ  as  the  man  Jesus.  From  the  same 
tendency,  but  more  rudely  presented,  proceeded  another  view,  according 
U>  which  it  was  believed,  that  a  revelation  of  the  Logos  might  be  made 
in  humanity  without  any  such  mediation  as  a  human  existence,  which  it 
was  wished  to  dispense  with.  In  place  of  the  real  human  appearance  of 
Christ,  only  a  semblance,  a  phantom  was  substituted  in  which  the  Logos 
was  enshrined.  Everything  that  came  under  the  notice  of  the  senses  was 
explained  as  only  a  phantom,  an  optical  illusion,  of  which  the  higher 
^ethereal  Being,  who  from  his  nature  could  not  be  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  made  use,*  that  he  might  manifest  himself  to  sensuous  mortals.  A 
theory  which  already  had  been  used  for  the  explanation  of  theophanies 
and  angelophanies  in  the  Old  Testament,!  was  applied  by  those  who 
held  these  views  to  the  appearance  and  life  of  Christ.  At  his  transfigura- 
tion, said  they,  Christ  manifested  himself,  without  that  sensible  appear- 
ance, to  his  disciples,  who  were  rendered  for  the  time  capable  of  behold- 
ing him  in  his  true  ethereal  form.^ 

•  The  genuine  depairevTaL 

f  As,  for  example,  Philo  on  Exod.  xxiv.,  where  the  subject  is  the  appeanm<5e  of  the 
divine  *'  glory/'  dofa,  which  maj  be  understood  partly  of  the  appearance  of  the  angels  by 
whom  God  revealed  himself  partly  of  the  symbolical  appearances  under  which  God  repre- 
sented himself  to  the  perceptions  of  men ;  r$  doKJaei  airov  fiovov  Koi  ^o^^ei  do^tK 
dtiaCf  uc  kvnpydaifai  rale  ruv  napovruv  diavoiaic  ^vraaiav  d^i^euc  Oeov^  Ctc  ^kovto(  elf 
PefiaioTuTTjv  nioTtv  ruv  fieXXwruv  vofioOereloOai^  Qn  order  that  men  might  have  the  firm 
conviction  that  what  was  revealed  to  them  proceeded  from  God,  he  therefore  so  oper- 
ated on  their  consciousness,  that  they  believed  that  they  saw  Himself.)  Tov  6eov  deiicvw- 
TOf  Cnep  iffovXero  ioxeiv  elvai^  Trpdf  r^  ruv  Oeu/jLevuv  /carufrXi/^tv,  /juf  dv  toCto  5irep 
ifatvero  (Gk>d  shewed  what  he  chose  to  seem  to  bci  for  the  amazement  of  beholders^  noC 
being  that  which  he  appeared.) — PhihrUs  Opera^  ed,  Lips,  1829,  vol  vl  p.  246. 

X  A  pure  spiritual  Intuition  was  something  wholly  foreign  to  such  persona.  Light  and 
spirit  were  one  and  the  same  thing  to  them  1 
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AgaiDBt  Bnch  persons  John  was  now  called  to  defend  the  annoanoe- 
ment  of ''  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh."  We  have  no  reason  for  calling  in 
question  the  traditions  respecting  his  conflicts  with  Cerintlius.  IrensBui, 
amongst  others,  mentions  as  an  account  given  by  the  aged  Polycarp,  that 
on  one  occasion  when  John  was  about  to  bathe,  and  heard  that  Cerinthiui 
was  in  the  bathing-house ;  he  retired  with  abhorrence,  and  exclaimed, 
*'''  Surely  the  house  will  fall  in  ruins^since  the  enemy  of  the  truth  is  there !" 
We  can  perfectly  reconcile  it  with  his  character,  and  find  in  it  nothing 
nnapostolic,  if,  in  a  momentary  ebullition  of  feelings  naturally  lively  and 
ardent,*  proceeding  from  holy  zeal,  he  expressed  in  such  strong  terms  (in 
which,  nevertheless,  everything  is  not  to  be  taken  quite  literally)  his  dis- 
pleasure against  a  man  who  threatened  to  rob  the  churches,  over  whose 
salvation  he  was  watching  with  fatherly  care,  of  what  was  dearest  and 
holiest  to  him,the  foundation  on  which  his  whole  Christianity  rested,  and 
to  destroy  the  root  of  the  Christian  life  ;  still  the  pledge  for  the  credibility 
of  this  anecdote  is  very  slight,  and  it  may  be  easily  attributed  to  an  ex- 
travagant hatred  of  heretics.f  But  the  antagonism  of  the  Apostle  John 
and  Cerinthus,  is,  in  any  case  an  undeniable  fact,  and  only  the  greatest 
arbitrariness  could  place  Cerinthus  in  another  relation  to  John,  namely, 
make  out  of  him  the  representative  of  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  the 
Apostle.J 

According  to  a  widely  spread,  ancient  tradition,  the  Apostle  John  was 

*  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  imagine,  that  the  apostle,  bj  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  at  once  dissevered  from  all  connexion  with  hia  former 
natural  character,  as  well  as  from  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  his  countrymen  ;  we  moali 
with  Jerome,  recognise  in  the  apostle,  ?iomo  adhuc  vasculo  clausus  infirmo,  (a  man  indoied 
as  yet  in  au  imperfect  yesael). 

f  Irenaeus  did  not  receive  this  account  in  his  youth  from  the  lips  of  Polycarp,  bal 
could  only  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it  to  what  others  had  heard  from  Polycarp,  iii.  3,  eUh 
ol  dKTfKooTec  avTov.  The  question  then  is,  whether  the  persons  who  reported  it  to  IrensoB 
are  trustworthy.  We  know,  indeed,  that  much  of  what  Irenseus  reports  as  tradition,  bean 
on  it  the  impress  of  falsehood.  Thus  he  himself  ii.  24,  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  all  the 
presbyters  in  Lessor  Asia,  who  had  been  in  the  society  of  the  apostle  John,  that  Jesus  was 
about  fifty  years  old.  The  difficulty  involved  in  this,  does  not  appear  to  me  so  eari^ 
removed  as  Credner  maintains  in  his  Einleiiung^  p.  215.  The  tradition  of  the  presbyteo^ 
aocording  to  the  report  of  Irenceus,  certainly  appears  not  to  have  been  that  Jeeus  fint 
entered  on  his  office  as  teacher  at  the  commencement  of  that  riper  mature  age,  which  ww 
rfy^ulred  by  the  Jewish  customs  for  assuming  such  an  office,  but  he  received  from  th«r 
own  lips  the  deposition  that  Christ  had  taught  at  an  age  which  was  beyond  the  cetaajum' 
niUSf  and  approached  to  the  senilis.  If  the  passage  is  genuine  in  all  its  extent,  he  ex- 
pressly distinguished  this  age  from  the  cetas  perfsda  magestri,  which  was  well  known  to 
him,  in  which  Christ  first  appeared  in  Jerusalem  as  a  teacher.  From  his  words,  thero- 
fore,  we  most  deduce  such  a  tradition  as  he  supposed  he  had  received  from  the  p(w> 
bytera  Bat  we  can  hardly  suppress  the  suspicion  of  interpolation ;  for  however  litfls 
we  are  justified  in  depending  on  the  critic:d  judgment  of  Irenssua,  wo  cannot  reoonoBe 
it  to  a  man  of  his  powerful  mind,  that  he,  who  had  shortly  before  said  that  Christ  bad  ^sbI 
three  years,  from  the  beginning  of  his  thirtieth  year  to  his  death,  in  hia  offipe  of  tescbinf^ 
oould  afterwards  attribute  twenty  years  more  to  him. 

X  As  Schwegler  has  done,  II.  p.  259. 
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banished  to  the  island  of  Patmos,  ij^  the  ^gean  Sea,  by  one  of  the  em- 
perors who  was  hostile  to  the  Christians,  bat  which  of  them  is  not  ascer- 
tained.'*' Only  Irensdus  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Domitian  was  the  em- 
peror, for  he  saysf  that  John,  at  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign,  received 
revelations,  which  he  afterwards  comn^itted  to  writing ;  and  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  Apocalypse,  this  must  have  happened  in  the  Isle  of  Pat- 
mos whither  he  had  been  banished,  it  follows  that  he  was  sentenced  by 
that  emperor.  But  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  traditions  of  that 
age,  we  cannot  acknowledge  this  account 'as  sufficiently  accredited  ;  it  is 
indeed  possible,  that  it  proceeded  only  from  a  peculiar  interpretation  of 
this  obscure  book,  and  not  from  any  historical  testimony.  And  if  the 
Apocalypse  contains  certain  marks  of  having  been  written  before  this 
time,  this  opinion  would  at  once  cease  to  be  tenable.  As  this  is  really 
the  case,  then  certainly  the  Apocalypse,  which  we  cannot  acknowledge 
a  work  of  the  apostle,^  must  have  been  written  soon  afler  the  death 


*  See  TertuU.  Praescript  c.  36.  Clemens,  Qui  dives  salv.  c.  42,  speaks  of  the  return  of 
John  from  exile,  "the  tyrant  having  died,"  rov  rvpuwov  reXevTifaavTo^y  wiUiout  epe&fyiog 
any  name.  Origen,  t  xvl  in  Matt  §  6,  also  uaea  the  indefinite  expression,  "  the  king  of 
the  Romans,"  6  Tu/zcuuv  fiaaiXcvg, 

t  V.  30. 

t  We  refer,  on  this  subject,  to  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Ldcke,  Versueh  einer  voU- 
gtdndigen  Einleiiung  in  die  Offenharung  Johannes,  Bonn,  1832,  (An  Attempt  at  a  Ck>m- 
plele  Introduction  to  the  Revelation  of  John.)  We  certainly  cannot  acknowledge  this 
book  as  the  work  of  the  apoetle,  but  it  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  Johannean  doc- 
trinal type,  just  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  could  not  proceed  from  the  apoetle  Paul, 
but  indicates  that  its  author  was  a  person  who  enjoyed  close  intimacy  with  the  npostle. 
We  reckon  among  these  marks,  the  agreement  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  which  no  re- 
finements can  remove,  (i.  17;  iii.  14;  xix.  30;)  the  designation  of  Uving  toaierSj  (vil. 
17 ;)  and  several  other  things  in  the  perhaps  excessively  symbolical  expressions.  Not- 
withstanding the  strongly  marked  Jewish  element,  there  breathes  throughout  the  book  a 
spirit  quite  dififerent  from  the  Ebionitish,  such  a  spirit  as  could  not  have  issued  from  the 
impure  elements  of  that  age  without  the  creative  breath  of  the  transforming  Spirit  of 
Christ  Who  can  help  acknowledging  this  in  the  description  of  the  exaltation  of  glorified 
believers,  and  of  their  salvation,  in  the  seventh  chapter ;  of  the  glory  of  the  perfected  the- 
ocracy in  the  one-and-twentieth  chapter ;  in  the  representation  of  the  universal  priesthood ; 
and  in  the  Apocalyptic  epistles  ?  Tbe  literal  interpretation  of  the  imagery  which  would 
give  us  a  sensuous  Ghiliasm,  would  refute  itself  through  the  self-oontradictory  representa- 
tions that  would  spring  from  it.  We  find  in  the  book  no  traces  whatever  of  Jewish  nation- 
ality, or  of  a  special  distinction  of  Christians  of  Jewish  descent ;  for  if  144,000  chosen  out 
of  the  twelve  tribes  are  mentioned  in  ch.  vii.  4,  yet,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  glorified 
saints  out  of  all  nations  and  tongues  are  immediately  afterwards  described.  And  in  ch. 
xiv.  3,  the  144,000  appear  again  as  the  first-fruits  of  Christians  out  of  all  nations,  as  the 
most  advanced  in  the  Christian  life,  from  which  contradiction  of  the  first-named  statement, 
it  may  seem  that  such  designations  in  this  book  are  not  to  be  taken  exactly  according  to 
the  letter.  Lastly,  in  the  interpretation  of  this  latter  passage,  I  cannot  agree  with  what 
Bleek  has  lately  suggested,  that  only  those  persons  are  here  pointed  out  who  had  kept 
themselves  free  from  all  the  lewdness  connected  with  heathenism.  If  only  this  had  been 
intended,  It  would  hardly  have  been  brought  forward  so  prominently  by  the  author.  In 
this  passage  I  can  only  find  those  persons  represented  who  led  a  single  life  in  undivided 
devotedness  to  tbe  Lord  alone,  to  whom  their  wbolo  life  was  ooosecrated.    Of  any  polemks 
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of  Nero.*  The  whole  aceonnt  of  thj  banishment  of  the  apostle  John  to 
the  Isle  of  Patraos  may  have  been  taken  cliiefly  from  the  Apocalypse, 
and  if  this  book  can  be  shown  not  to  belong  to  John,  the  credibility  of 
this  account  at  once  falls  to  the  gronnd.  Yet  here  two  cases  are  possi- 
ble. If  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from  another  John  than  the  apostle, 
if  it  was  the  composition  of  the  Presbyter  John  who  was  his  contem- 
porary at  £phesns,f  the  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  would  relate 

tone  directed  against  the  apostle  Paul  oot  a  trace  can  be  found  in  the  book ;  it  cannot  bo 
taken  as  a  proof  of  this  tone,  that  in  cli.  xxi.  14,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  theo- 
cratic people,  only  twelve  apostles  are  mentioned  as  the  foundation  of  the  New  Jemsalem. 
I  must  rather  agree  with  Bleek  that  these  words  are  rather  against,  than  for,  the  notion 
that  the  author  wished  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  apostles,  of  which  no  mark  exists  from 
whioh  it  could  be  inferred.  And  if  it  is  remarkable  that  any  other  person  than  the  apoetie 
John  should  designate  himself  so  simply  as  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  write  with  sudi 
confidence  and  empliasis  to  the  churches,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  that  in  the 
vision  granted  him  he  might  believe  he  had  received  a  call  to  ^Tite  in  such  a  tone,  even  if 
bis  own  personal  position  did  not  give  him  this  importance  in  the  Christian  church.  And 
if  he  himself  had  been  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  Lord,  this  alone  would  have  secured 
him  special  authority. 

*  We  remark  in  this  book,  the  vivid  impression  which  Nero's  persccu  ion  of  the  Chris- 
tians, bis  burning  of  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  especially  his  cruelties,  had  made  on 
the  minds  of  men.  The  story  that  Nero  was  not  really  dead,  but  had  retired  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  would  return  again  from  thence  (see  my  Church  History,  i.  96),  appears 
here  more  fully  delineated  by  a  Christian  imagination.  He  is  the  monster  to  whom  Satan 
gave  all  his  power,  who  returns  as  anti-christ  and  the  destroyer  of  Rome,  who  will  force 
all  to  worship  his  image.  The  Roman  empire  at  that  time  is  set  forth  as  the  represen- 
tative of  heathenism,  and  of  ungodly  power  personified,  and  in  this  connexion,  under  the 
image  of  the  beast  with  seven  heads  (the  seven  Roman  emperors  which  would  succeed 
one  another  till  the  appearance  of  anti-christ),  Nero  is  signified  as  one  of  these  heads  (xiiL 
3),  which  appeared  dead,  but  wliose  deadly  wound  was  healed,  so  that  to  universal  aston- 
ishment he  appeared  alive  again.  Nero  reappearing  after  it  had  been  believed  that  be  was 
dead,  is  the  beast  "  which  was,  and  is  not,  and  shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit — and 
yet  is,"  Rev.  xvii.  8.  Of  the  seven  emperors  who  were  to  reign  until  the  appearance  of 
anti*christ,  it  is  said  that  five  have  fall  en-— one  (Nero's  successor)  is  now  reigning,  and  the 
other  is  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he  comes,  he  must  remain  only  a  short  time,  and  the 
beast  which  was  and  is  not^  is  itself  the  eighth  and  one  of  the  seven ;  (Nero  as  one  of  the 
seven  emperors  is  the  fifth,  but  inasmuch  as  he  comes  again  as  anti-christ,  and  founds  the  last 
universal  monarchy  following  the  succession  of  the  seven  emperors,  ho  is  the  eighth.) 
Nero  comes  from  the  East,  supported  by  his  tributaries — the  ten  kings  (his  Satraps,  the  tea 
horns  of  the  beast)  leagued  with  him  to  destroy  Rome,  and  to  make  war  on  Christianity. 
The  waters  of  the  Euphrates  are  dried  up,  to  make  a  way  for  Nero  with  his  ten  Satrapa^ 
xvl  12,  who,  in  his  service,  would  burn  and  destroy  Rome,  xvii.  16.  AU  this  marks  the 
time  in  which  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been  written,  the  change  of  the  emperor  after 
Nero,  while  the  image  of  this  monster  was  yet  in  vivid  recollection,  and  men  were  dis- 
posed to  depict  the  future  in  magnified  images  of  the  past ;  it  also  agrees  with  this  date^ 
that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  described  as  still  in  existence,  1 1,  therefore  it  must  be  be- 
fore the  year  70.  The  future  and  the  past  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  time  lie 
before  the  prophetic  eye  of  the  author  near  to  each  other.  The  image  of  the  future  whidi 
hovers  before  the  eye  of  his  inspiration  presents  itself  to  bim  in  the  reflex  of  the  past  and 
the  present.  When  he,  for  example,  speaks  of  kings  and  peoples  out  of  many  toognes 
who  have  confessed  themselves  Christians,  this  cannot  suit  the  time  then  present 

f  If  the  Presbyter  John  were  the  author,  the  early  substitution  of  the  aposUe  of  Um 
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to  bim,  and  not  to  the  apostle  of  this  name.  And  this  change,  by  which 
the  Apocalypse  was  attributed  to  the  apostle,  would  have  occasioned 
also  the  report  of  his  banishment  to  this  island,  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  same  outward  causes  might  have  led  to  the  banishment  of  both 
these  distinguished  teachers  of  the  religio  iUicUa.  But  if  we  admit  that 
another  person  wished  to  represent  these  revelations  as  those  which  the 
apostle  John  had  received,  and  if  we  hence  infer,  that  in  order  to  per- 
sonate John,  he  made  use  of  certain  passages  in  his  life,  then  the  words 
in  i.  9,  in  case  they  are  to  be  understood  of  a  banishment  to  the  Isle  of 
Patmos,*  yet  always  presuppose  the  fact  of  such  an  exile  of  the  apostle, 
and  we  must  in  this  case  place  his  banishment  in  the  fii*st  period  afler 
his  arrival  in  Lesser  Asia.  But  it  is  possible  that,  independently  of  the 
Apocalypse,  there  might  have  been  a  tradition  that  the  apostle  John  was 
banished  by  the  Emperor  Domitian  (in  whose  reign  such  banishments  to 
the  islands  on  account  of  passing  over  to  Judaism  or  Christianity  were 
not  uncommon)  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  or  some  other  island ;  and  it  is 
possible  that,  from  this  tradition,  the  supposition  was  formed  that  the 
Apocalypse  ascribed  to  the  apostle  was  written  during  this  period.  Cer- 
tunly  we  cannot  refuse  to  believe  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Asiatic 
churches  in  the  second  century,  that  the  apostle  John,  as  a  teacher  of 
those  churches,  had  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  faith,  for  which  reason  he 
was  distinguished  as  a  martyr  in  the  above  quoted  epistle  of  Polycrates, 
Bishop  of  Ephesus.f 

same  name  might  be  very  easily  explained.  It  would  easily  happen  that  the  other  John 
would  be  forgotten  for  the  apostle,  and  particularly  since  a  book  which  announced  itself 
as  prophetic  would  create  reverence  for  itself  from  its  character,  there  would  be  less  dis- 
position to  doubt  that  the  author  who  styles  himself  John  was  the  apostla  Lastly,  it  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  Polycrates,  in  Eusebioa  v.  24,  where  ho  quotes  all  John's  titles 
of  honor,  does  not  distinguish  him  as  a  prophet,  although  such  a  predicate,  if  he  believed 
that  he  could  employ  it,  must  have  availed  much.  The  position  of  the  words  in  the  most 
ancient  testimony  for  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  Justin  M.  Dial,  c  TrypK 
Jvd.  f.  380,  is  very  striking.  'En-etrf^  koX  nap'  iffuv  dvrip  rtc^  ft  bvofia  'Iudia^c»  ^U  i""" 
diroaroXcjv  tov  Xpiarov  npoe<^^Ttvat^  kc.  (Afterwards  al£(6  among  us,  a  certain  man, 
whose  name  was  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ,  prophesied,  kc.)  If  we  do  not  venture 
to  regard  the  words,  "  one  of  the  apostles,"  e7f  tQv  dno(jT6?.tJv^  as  an  interpolation,  though 
examples  of  such  interpolations  might  be  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  the  book,  yet  all  that 
ii  absolutely  certain  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from  a  person  of  the 
name  of  John ;  and  that  this  was  the  apostle,  Justin  might  have  inferred  even  from  the 
name.     This  is  the  best  explanation  of  what  is  remarkable  in  the  position  of  the  words. 

♦  Here  everything  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words  in  Rev.  i.  9.  There  is 
no  necessary  reference  to  sufferings  on  account  of  the  gospel  The  words  may  be  under- 
stood thus :  "  I  was  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  word  of  God 
and  testifying  of  Christ;"  which  would  be  only  saying  that  John  had  visited  that  island 
for  the  sake  of  publishing  the  gospel,  or  that  he  had  gone  thither  in  order  that  a  divine 
revelation  should  there  be  communicated  to  him,  and  he  should  be  able  to  testi^  of  that 
which  Christ  had  revealed  to  him ;  in  this  way  verse  2d  will  be  best  understood,  and 
the  "companion  in  tribulation,"  ovyKoivuvbg  h  ry  6?U\lfei,  need  not  necessarily  be  referred 
to  the  banishment  to  Patmos. 

f  The  words  of  the  epistle  in  Euseb.  v.  24,  and  quoted  above,  koI  fidprv^  koI  SiSdffKdXoc 
T^rof  iv  '£^e<7v  KtKoi/iffTai.    (Both  a  martyr  and  a  teacher;  be  fen  asleep  at  Bphesoa.) 
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As  in  those  regions  where  the  general  superintendence  of  the  church 
devolved  on  John,  manifold  controversial  attempts  were  made  to  adul- 
terate the  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  to  disturb  and  suppress  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  it  was  the  main  object  of  his  protracted  labors  to  main- 
tain and  propagate  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  Christian 
love,  in  opposition  to  these  destructive  influences.  Of  this  fact  his 
writings  bear  witness,  which,  as  they  were  produced  under  such  circum- 
stances, give  indications  of  their  tendency  even  where  they  are  not  pro- 
fessedly and  intentionally  polemical.  But  as  his  natural  character  was 
rather  contemplative  than  argumentative,  the  controversial  element  in  his 
writings  is  not  so  decidedly  indicated,  nor  developed  with  so  definite  and 
complete  an  outline  as  in  the  dialectic  Paul.  His  controversial  style  is 
more  that  of  simple  affirmation :  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  testifies 
his  inmost  convictions  of  the  basis  of  salvation,  and  he  only  marks  occa- 
sionally, and  points  out  with  abhorrence,  the  opposite  of  these  convio-* 
tions,  instead  of  entering  into  a  full  confutation.  This  especially  applies 
to  his  Gospel.  Since  he  wrote  it  among  churches  and  for  churches  among 
which  a  multitude  of  traditions  respecting  the  history  of  Christ,  oral  and 
written,  must  long  have  been  in  circulation,  (Paul  had  already  assumed 
the  existence  of  these  and  accommodated  himself  to  them,)  he  could  not 
do  otherwise  in  his  historical  representations  than  take  these  circumstan- 
ces into  account,  and  hence  would  give  only  such  a  selection  from  the 
evangelical  history  as  appeared  to  him  precisely  the  best  fitted  to  repre- 
sent Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  from  whom  alone  men  could  receive  eternal 
life,  and  to  transfer  to  others  the  impression  which  the  contemplation  of 
his  life  had  made  upon  himself,  as  he  declares  at  the  close  of  his  gospel, 
where  he  says,  "  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence 
of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book.  But  these  are 
written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  beheving  (by  the  virtue  of  this  faith)  ye  might  have  life  (true, 
divine,  eternal  life)  through  his  name,"  (through  him  as  the  Son  of  God); 
zx.  30,  31.  John  accordingly  made  exactly  this  selection  from  the  evan- 
gelical history  in  order  to  lead  men  to  this  faith ;  to  aid,  strengthen,  and 
uphold  them  in  maintaining  it.  As  in  the  application  of  the  idea  of  faith 
in  John  there  were  various  shades  of  meaning,  all  these  varieties  may 
be  included  in  the  words  ''  that  ye  may  believe ;''  and  as  they  are  aD 
embraced  in  the  apostle's  design,  those  polemic  references  must  be  un- 
derstood which  belong  to  the  maintenance  and  confirmation  of  the  faith 
under  such  circumstances.  And  the  delineation  of  the  life  of  Christ  in 
its  unity,  as  it  proceeded  from  the  heart  and  mind  of  John,  must  of  itself 
have  been  fitted  to  form  a  barrier  against  all  those  tendencies  which  dis- 
turbed the  purity  of  Christianity.  But  because  this  species  of  polemio, 
which  inheres  in  the  subject  itself,  predominates  through  the  peculiarity 
of  John  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  Gospel,  it  can  by  no  means  be 
hence  shown  from  the  Gospel  itself,  that  he  intended  to  bring  specially 
to  view  certain  definite  controversies.    Even  those  which,  from  hia  p«> 
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enliar  scene  of  labor,  we  might  consider  as  most  probably  aimed  at,  can- 
not be  ascertained  from  the  Gospel  itself  by  any  fair  deduction ;  as,  for 
example,  the  declaration  ''  the  Word  was  made  flesh,"  6  kayo^  ah^ 
tyiverOy  which  occurs  in  the  introduction,  and  thus  marks  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  development  of  his  history  in  so  far  as  it  describes  the  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  life  in  human  form,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  form  a 
refutation  of  the  Cerinthian  gnosis.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  John 
made  this  refutation  a  leading  object  of  his  Gospel.  In  his  narrative  of 
Christ's  baptism,  he  might  have  had  a  strong  inducement  to  bring  for- 
ward  this  controversy,  as  Ceriuthus  had  affixed  a  peculiar  interpretation 
to  this  event,  in  accordance  with  his  general  scheme.  But  in  order  to 
combat  Cerinthus,  he  must  have  commenced  the  history  of  Christ  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  have  adduced  those  conspicuous  marks  of  the  Divine, 
which  accompanied  the  birth  of  Christ.  So  also,  though  the  manner  in 
which  the  purely  human  in  Christ  is  developed  throughout  the  Gospel,  is 
most  decidedly  opposed  to  Docetism,  yet  we  can  find  in  it  no  trace  of  a 
designed  and  continuous  refutation  of  that  heresy.  ''The  Word  was 
made  flesh,"  is  not  in  the  least  suited  to  this  purpose,  for,  tak^n  by 
Uaelf,  it  may  be  fairly  understood  in  the  docetic  sense,  that  the  "  Word  " 
itself  became  "  flesh,"  since  Docetism  considered  ''  flesh "  only  as  the 
apparent  sensuous  guise  in  which  the  ''  Word  "  presented  itself  to  eyes 
of  sense.  From  this  point  of  view  it  might  with  propriety  be  affirmed 
that  the  "  Word  "  became  "  flesh,"  or  presented  itself  in  the  form  of 
**  flesh."  And  in  what  John  says  of  the  flowing  of  water  and  blood 
from  Christ's  side,  it  has  been  very  erroneously  attempted  to  find  a  refu- 
tation of  Docetism.  This  argumentation  cannot  aflect  the  Docetas,  for 
they  would  be  as  ready  to  allow  that  the  Roman  soldier  and  John  saw 
the  blood  and  water  flowing,  as  to  grant  that  Jesus  presented  himself  to 
the  senses  of  men  in  his  life  and  passion  as  narrated  in  the  evangelical 
history.  They  only  denied  the  objective  reality  of  the  sensuous  percep- 
tions, and  this  denial  would  apply  to  one  fact  as  well  as  to  another.  But 
John  mentions  it  in  that  connexion  simply  as  a  sign  of  the  reality  of 
Christ's  death,  in  order  thereby  to  establish  faith  in  the  reality  of  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

It  is  only  in  the  introduction  to  his  Gospel  that  John  appears  to  design 
a  special  reference  to  men  of  any  peculiar  mental  tendency  among  his 
contemporaries ;  a  reference  to  those  who  busied  themselves  with  specu- 
lations respecting  the  Logos  as  the  Mediator  between  the  hidden  God 
and  the  creation, — and  to  this  class  those  now  belonged,  who,  afler  they 
had  professed  Christianity,  threatened  to  adulterate  it  by  mingling  with 
it  their  former  speculations.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  John,  inde- 
pendently of  any  outward  reference,  might  have  been  induced,  by  his 
Christian  consciousness  and  by  what  Christ  had  declared  respecting  him- 
self, to  name  him  simply  as  the  Logos.  As  Christ  represents  his  word 
or  words  (his  Aoyof,  his  f>riiiaTay  his  ^wv^)  as  the  word  of  God  himself, 
that  thereby  alone  God  reveals  himself  to  men,  the  fountain  of  life,  the 
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word  of  life ;  so  John  might  thereby  be  induced  to  designate  him  as  the 
Word,  which  is  God,  (the  self-revealing  Divine  Being  simply,)  the  Word, 
the  Source  of  life* ;  and  also  the  reference  to  a  word  of  God,  by  which 
Gk>d  already  in  the  Old  Testament  had  revealed  himself  might  here 
attach  itself,  to  point  out  a  preparation  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  rev- 
elation of  the  Divine  Being  in  Christ.  Meanwhile,  the  manner  in  which 
John  places  this  Word  without  further  definition  at  the  head  of  his 
whole  representation,  makes  it  probable  that,  although  he  was  perhaps 
led  to  the  choice  of  thb  expression  from  within,  since  he  sought  for  a 
new  designation  for  a  new  idea,  yet  he  connected  with  it  an  idea  already 
existing,  and  the  train  of  thought  with  which  he  opens  his  Gospel  serves 
to  establish  this  opinion.  John  wished  to  lead  those  who  busied  them- 
selves with  speculations  respecting  the  Logos  as  the  medium  of  all  com- 
municated life  from  God  and  of  every  revelation  of  God,  the  central 
point  of  all  the  theophanies,  from  their  religious  idealism  to  a  religions 
realism,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  God  revealed  in  Christ — to  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  Logos,  as  the  divine  fountain  of  life,  had  appropriated 
human  nature,  and  through  it  communicated  himself  as  the  fountain  of 
all  true  life  and  light  to  every  one  who  believed  in  his  human  appeal^ 
ance.  Instead  of  wishing  to  investigate  the  hidden  which  no  human 
mind  can  penetrate,  he  called  on  every  one  to  contemplate  Him  who  had 
revealed  himself  in  human  nature — to  believe  and  experience  what  he 
testified  he  had  himself  seen  and  experienced. 

The  whole  development  of  the  church  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyi; 
testifies  to  the  existence  of  such  a  Gospel  which  operated  powerfully  on 
men's  minds.  Its  existence  cannot  be  explained  from  any  single  mental 
tendency  in  the  following  age,  nor  from  the  amalgamation  of  several 
tendencies.  Indeed,  it  existed  as  a  representation  of  a  higher  unity, 
a  reconciling  element  to  the  contrarieties  of  that  age,  and  could  exert 
attractive  power  over  minds  so  opposite  as  those  of  Heracleon,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Irenieus,  and  Tertullian.  Where  could  we  in  that  age 
find  a  man  who  was  raised  above  its  contrarieties  by  which  all  were  more 
or  less  afiected  ?  And  would  a  man  of  so  superior  a  Chnstian  spirit  have 
crept  on  in  the  dark  and  made  use  of  such  a  mask,  instead  of  appearing 
openly  in  the  consciousness  of  all-conquering  truth  and  with  a  feding  of 
his  mental  superiority  ?  A  man,  so  exalted  above  all  the  church  teachers 
of  that  century,  need  not  have  shrunk  from  the  conflict.  He  must  cer- 
tainly have  placed  more  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  than  in  these 
arts  of  darkness  and  fidsehood.  And  how  can  it  be  shown,  that  such  a 
man,  if  we  contemplate  him  in  the  light  of  his  own  age,  would  have  been 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lange  of  Jena  in  the  Siudien  und  KriWcen^  1830,  part  IB. 
And  this  view  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  the  otherwise  forced  explanations  of  Jobii% 
introduction,  into  which  the  worthy  author— an  author  whom  on  account  of  his  ChrietiHh 
theologpical  character  I  hold  in  the  highest  esteem — has  been  led  by  his  pecuUar  dogmatic 
■yrteoL 
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i^tetrained  by  do  reverence  for  sacred  history,  by  no  scruple,  from  fUsi- 
fying  a  history,  the  contents  of  which  were  holy  to  him,  through  arbi- 
trary fictions  for  a  definite  purpose,  through  actual  falsehoods  which 
must  find  their  justification  in  their  object  ?  And  how  imprudently  he 
must  have  acted  if,  in  order  to  attain  his  object,  he  presented  the  history 
of  Christ  in  a  manner  which  stood  in  diametric  opposition  to  universal 
tradition  I  Truly  only  from  an  apostle  who  stood  in  such  relation  to 
Christ  as  John  did,  who  had  received  into  his  own  breast  the  impression 
and  imago  of  that  unique  personality,  could  proceed  a  work  which  stands 
in  such  relation  to  the  contrarieties  of  the  post-apostolic  age  I  It  is  a 
thoroughly  immediate  production,  and  was  cast  in  a  single  mould.  The 
divine  in  its  own  immediate  essence  contains  this  power  of  composing 
difierences ;  but  never  could  such  a  fresh,  originally  powerful  production 
proceed  from  a  designed,  cleverly  constructed  composition  of  differences. 
The  Gospel  of  John,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  apostle  John  and 
point  to  that  Christ,  a  beholding  of  whom  gave  birth  to  it,  would  be  the 
greatest  of  enigmas. 

In  the  circular  pastoral  letter,  which  is  distinguished  as  the  first  of 
his  Catholic  Epistles,  the  apostle  presents  himself  to  us  under  a  fatherly 
relation  to  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  whose  concerns,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Ephesus,  he  regulated  with  wakeful  anxiety.  Lucke  has  justly 
remarked,  that  the  hortatory  or  paracletical  element  is  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  in  it,  and  the  polemical  holds  a  very  subordinate  place,  which 
agrees  with  John's  peculiar  style.*  This  epistle  contains  an  admonition 
to  the  churches,  to  preserve  the  original  faith  steadfastly  and  truly  under 
the  manifold  temptations  which  threatened  them  both  from  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  as  well  as  from  those  various  classes  of  false  teachers  before  men- 
tioned— and  it  exhorts  the  churches  to  a  course  of  life  corresponding  to 
tiheir  faith,  while  it  warns  against  a  formal  Christianity,  destitute  of  the 
true  Christian  spirit,  and  against  a  false  confidence  grounded  upon  it. 
When  we  think  of  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  in  the  transition  from  the 
Pauline  age  to  that  of  John,  as  we  have  described  their  state  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  we  shall  probably  be  wholly  unable  (since  they  were  ex- 
posed to  manifold,  diversified  conflicts  from  within  and  without,  and  to 
dangers  of  various  kinds)  to  find  a  unity  in  the  hortatory  and  contro- 
versial references,  nor  can  we  point  out  such  a  unity  in  the  contents  of 
the  epistle  itself  without  a  forced  or  too  subtle  an  interpretation.  Many 
passages  may  appear  to  be  exhortations  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith,  amidst 
the  allurements  to  unfaithfulness,  or  to  apostasy  presented  by  the  outward 
enemies  of  the  church,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  As  to  apostasy,  there 
were  reasons  for  such  exhortations,  as  the  Christians  were  still  closely 
oonnected  by  so  many  ties  to  the  Gentile  world ;  new  members  were 
added  continually  to  the  Christian  communities  from  the  Gentiles,  whose 

*  This  epistle  is,  in  the  apostolic  sense,  a  **  word  of  ezhortatioii,"  Ao/of  irapoK^etttt' 
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fiiith  required  confirmation ;  and,  since  the  first  Neronian  persecntion,* 
individaal  persecutions  were  constantly  repeated,  which  were  dangerous 
to  the  weak  in  &ith.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  classed  the  exhorta- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  epistle,  faithfully  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  revealed  through  Christ  as  the  source  of  eternal  life,  and  to 
keep  themselves  from  all  contact  with  idolatry.  As  respects  temptations 
to  unfaithfulness,  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia  for  the  most  part  consisted 
of  persons  of  Gentile  descent,  but  mixed  with  these  were  former  pro- 
selytes, and  individual  Jews,  who  formed  a  point  of  connexion,  by  which 
the  Jews  could  exert  an  influence  on  the  churches,  the  same  as  may  be 
noticed  in  the  Christian  communities  of  the  Pauline  and  even  of  the  Ig- 
natian  period.  It  might  also  seem,  that  when  John  combated  persons 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  he  intended  Jewish 
adversaries  ;  but  a  closer  examination  will  suggest  several  objections  to 
this  view.  As  in  accordance  with  the  prophetic  expressions  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  himself,  it  was  expected  that  a  special  revelation  of  the 
anti-christian  spirit  would  precede  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod, 
which  was  to  be  effected  by  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  so  John  recog- 
nised as  a  mark  of  this  approaching  crisis,  that  many  organs  of  this  anti- 
christian  spirit  had  already  made  their  appearance.  Now  this  could  not 
refer  to  Jewish  adversaries,  for  these  from  the  very  first  were  never* 
wanting.  The  apostle  moreover  says  of  them,  "They  have  gone  out 
from  the  midst  of  us,  but  they  belonged  not  in  disposition  to  us ;  for  had 
they  belonged  in  disposition  to  us,  they  would  have  remained  with  us ; 
but  by  their  outward  separation  from  us,  it  became  manifest  that 
not  all  who  belonged  outwardly  to  us  belonged  to  us  also  inwardly." 
This  may  indeed  be  understood  of  those  who,  while  they  still  made 
a  profession  of  Christianity,  were  always  in  their  disposition  more 
inclined  to  Judaism,  so  that  at  last  they  openly  passed  over  to  it,  and 
became  the  opponents  of  Christianity.  But  such  frequent  conversions  or 
apostasies  to  Juadaism  in  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  at  this  period, 
were  by  no  means  probable.  It  is  more  natural  to  think  of  those  mem- 
bers of  Christian  communities,  who  had  fostered  in  their  bosoms  heretical 
tendencies  foreign  to  Christianity,  which  must  have  at  last  resulted  in 
their  open  separation  from  the  churches.  With  justice,  John  says  of  a 
time  like  this,  in  which  churches  were  fcrmed  out  of  various  mental  ele- 
ments not  all  in  an  equal  measure  attracted  and  penetrated  by  Chris- 
tianity, that  whatever  portion  was  actually  animated  by  the  Christian 
spirit,  must  be  separated,  by  a  refining  process  proceeding  from  the  life 
of  the  church  itself,  from  what  was  only  superficially  affected  by  Chris, 
tianity,  and  wore  the  mere  semblance  of  it.  Besides  the  manner  in  which 
the  apostle  exhorts  believers  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  announced  to  them 

*  If  we  do  not  directly  admit  that  thia  epistle  was  written  in  the  last  part  of  the 
Johannean  pttriodj  under  the  Emperor  Nenra. 
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from  the  beginning — his  saying  to  them  that  they  required  no  farther 
instruction  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  spread  of  those  errors 
^that  they  need  only  to  be  referred  to  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
already  received,  to  their  indwelling  Christian  consciousness  (ii.  22) — all 
this  rather  imports  an  opposition  to  false  teachers,  than  to  decided  ad- 
versaries of  the  gospel,  who  could  not  be  so  dangerous  to  believers. 
Although  John  describes  his  opponents  as  those  who  did  not  acknow- 
.  ledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  yet,  according  to  the  remarks  just  made,  this 
cannot  be  understood  of  decided  unbelieving  opponents  of  the  Messianic 
dignity  of  Jesus.  And  we  must  explain  this  shorter  description  of  his 
opponents  by  the  longer,  according  to  which  they  are  represented  as  those 
who  would  not  acknowledge  the  incarnate  Christ,  or  who  would  not  re- 
cognize Jesus  as  the  Messiah  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Therefore,  with  their 
Docetic  views  they  would  not  receive  the  annunciation  of  a  Messiah 
appearing  in  the  flesh ;  the  reality  of  the  living,  acting,  and  suffering 
Christ  in  the  form  of  earthly  human  nature.*  And  since  John  could 
not  separate  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  person  and  life  of  the  Re- 
deemer from  one  another,  for  both  had  revealed  themselves  to  him  as 
inseparable  in  the  unity  of  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God, — it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  whoever  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  whole  unity  and  completeness  of  bis  divine-human  life,  did  not 
truly  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah ;  and  since  only 
thus  the  eternal  divine  source  of  life  revealed  itself  in  human  nature  and 
imparted  itself  to  men,  and  a  way  to  communion  wnth  God  was  thereby 
alone  opened  for  all, — it  appeared  to  him  that  whoever  denied  the  reality 
of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  Logos  in  the  flesh,  denied  the  Son  of  God 
himself  and  the  Father  also.  This  was  the  real  anti-Christian  spirit  of 
falsehood,  which,  though  connecting  itself  in  appearance  with  the  Chris- 
tian profession,  in  fact  threatened  to  destroy  faith  in  the  Son,  and  in  the 
Father  as  revealed  in  the  Son. 

In  a  passage  which  is  rather  practical  and  hortatory  than  contro- 
Tersial,  where  John,  for  the  purpose  of  exhortation,  lays  down  the  posi- 
tion that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  arms  with  power  for  all  con- 
flicts with  the  world,  ho  adds,  '^  Jesus  is  he  who  has  revealed  himself  as 
the  Messiah  by  waterf  and  by  blood, — ^by  means  of  the  baptism  received 

*  If  it  be  objected,  as  by  lAnge  in  his  BeitrSge  zur  aiUsten  KirchengesckuJiUj  Leipzig, 
1S28,  p.  121,  that  if  John  designed  the  conftitation  of  Dooetism,  he  would  have  expressed 
himself  in  some  precise  terms,  sach  as  we  find  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius ;  the  answer  Is* 
that  it  is  John's  favorite  method  not  to  mark  the  object  of  controversy  more  distinctlj  and 
ftilly. 

f  As  the  "  came  by  blood"  relates  to  Jesus  subjectiyely,  to  the  one  who  had  re- 
Tealed  himself  by  his  own  sufferiDgs,  so  also  the  second  clause,  "  came  by  water,**  is 
most  naturally  referred  to  something  affecting  Jesus  personally,  and,  therefore,  not  to  the 
baptism  instituted  by  him.  This  reason  is  not  perfectly  decisive,  forj  if  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  are  not  contemplated  in  their  subjective  aspect,  (that  is,  simply  in  relation  to  Jesua 
as  the  sufferer,)  but  rather  in  their  objective  aspect,  as  redeeming  sufferings,  as  that  by 
which  Christ  effected  the  salyation  of  mankind,  then  the  coming  by  water  might  fitly 
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from  him*  and  by  meaoB  of  his  redeeming  sufferings ;  and  that  whioh  the 
Spirit  of  God,  whose  witness  is  infallible,  has  effected,  and  still  effects,  by 
him,  testifies  the  same.  The  threefold  witness  of  the  water,  the  blood, 
and  the  Spirit,  thus  unite  to  verify  the  same." 

It  is  possible  that  John  in  this  passage  collected  such  marks  as  ap- 
peared to  him  most  striking,  which  distinguished  Jesus  as  the  Son  o£ 
Ood,  without  any  special  controversial  reference.  But  it  is  also  possible 
that  he  connected  a  polemical  with  a  parenetical  design,  and  therefore 
was  induced  to  bring  together  precisely  these  marks ;  and  in  this  case  it 
would  be  certainly  most  natural  to  suppose  an  intended  contradiction  of 
the  Cerinthian  view,  which  separated  the  Christ  who  appeared  at  the 
Baptism  from  the  crucified  Jesus. 

This  epistle,  then,  contains  an  impressive  appeal  against  the  practical 
adulterations  of  Christianity.  The  apostle  declares  that  only  he  who 
practices  righteousness  is  bom  of  God, — ^that  a  life  in  communion  with 
Christ  and  a  life  of  sin  are  irreconcilable, — that  whoever  lives  in  sin  k 
far  from  knowing  him ;  whoever  commits  sin  transgresses  also  the  law, 
and  sin  is  actually  a  transgression  of  the  law.  From  this  contrast  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  false  gnosis  here  combated  had  produced  and 
confirmed  practical  errors ;  and  we  may  believe  that  we  here  find  traces 
of  the  false  liberalism  and  antinomianism  of  the  later  gnosis,  such  as  we 
have  pointed  out  above,  p.  361,  in  many  appearances  of  this  age.  In 
this  case  his  opponents  would  be  only  those  who  opposed  the  ethical  in 
the  form  of  law,  and  said,  What  you  call  sin  appears  so  only  to  those 
who  are  still  enthralled  in  legal  bondage ;  we  must  give  proof  of  our 
being  free  from  the  law  by  not  regarding  such  commands.    But  if  John 

denote  the  ioBtitution  of  baptiam,  which  is  neoeasarilj  required  for  completing  the  redeem* 
ing  work  of  Christ  But  what  Luoke  in  his  Commentaiy,  2d  ed.  p.  288,  has  urged  againflk 
the  view  I  have  taken,  does  not  appear  pertinent.  The  Messiah  (he  thinks)  was  to  be 
inducted  to  his  offioe  bj  a  solemn  inauguration.  This  was  performed  through  John  as  the 
appointed  prophet  by  means  of  the  Messianic  baptism.  Hence  the  coming  by  water  is 
placed  first,  by  which  Jesus  at  first  revealed  himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  fbom  which  his 
whole  public  Messianic  ministry  dates  its  commencement.  This  must  have  been  peculiarly 
important  in  John's  estimation,  who  was  first  led  to  Christ  by  the  testimony  of  the  Bap- 
tist On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  if  he  had  meant  the  baptism  instituted  by  Christ)  hi 
would  have  placed  first  the  '*  coming  by  blocd,"  for  I  cannot  agree  with  what  Lddceaays 
in  p.  291 :  "  Precisely  on  this  account  was  it,  because  "  water*'  deootesi  as  it  were,  only 
the  beginning  of  purification,  while  the  full  purification  lies  in  the  "  blood,'*  that  Joba 
emphatioaUy  adds,  *  not  by  water  only,'  (with  which  alone  John  the  Baptist  appeared, 
and  therefore  was  not  the  Messiah,  Matt  iii.  ll^  ^  but  by  water  and  by  blood.' "  Tbe 
baptism  of  Christ  was  in  the  apostie's  view  altogether  different  from  that  of  John*  Wiftk 
it  was  connected  complete  purification.  Water-baptism  and  Spirit-baptism  cannot  here  bo 
separated  from  one  another,  and  this  Christian  baptism  necessarily  presupposes  the  !»• 
deeming  sufferings  of  Christ  See  Ephes.  v.  25,  26.  As  fiur  as  Cerinthus  admoiriedged 
the  Messiah  only  as  "  ooming  by  water,"  not  as  "  oommg  by  blood,"  this  would  agrM  with 
a  designed  opposition  to  his  doctrine. 

*  On  account  of  the  importance  whioh  is  attributed  to  it  in  the  Qoepel  of  Johi^  ia 
ftferenoe  to  the  unveiliAg  of  the  Messiah's  d^ty  and  the  hidden  gkxy  of  Jesiiii. 
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kad  been  called  to  oppose  snoh  a  gross  antinomianism,  he  would  have 
had  to  maintain  against  it  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  the  law,  and  would 
have  given  his  polemic  a  very  different  direction,  indeed  qnite  the  reverse. 
He  most  have  said,  Whoever  transgresses  the  law,  commits  sin,  and  the 
transgression  of  the  law  is  sin.  Also  from  his  saying,  ^'  Whoever  sinneth, 
knoweth  not  Christ,"  it  by  no  means  follows  that  those  against  whom  he 
IB  writing,  taught  a  gnosis  of  immoral  tendency.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear 
that  the  practical  errors  which  he  combated  proceeded  from  a  peculiar 
theoretic  source ;  nothing  more  was  needed  for  their  production  than 
that  unchristian  tendency  which  would  naturally  spring  up,  especially  in 
churches  that  had  been  for  some  time  established,  in  which  Christianity 
had  passed  from  parents  to  children,  and  become  a  matter  of  custom, 
and  a  tendency  to  reliance  on  the  optis  operatum  of  faith  and  of  outward 
profession,  faith  not  being  apprehended  as  an  animating  principle  of 
the  inxoard  life.  In  opposition  to  such  a  tendency,  which  disowned  the 
claims  of  Christianity  on  the  whole  of  life,  and  palliated  immorality,  the 
apostle  says,  ^^  Whoever  lives  in  sin,  whatever  be  his  pretensions,  is  fax 
from  knowing  Jesus  Christ ;  all  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  divine  law, 
which  in  its  whole  extent  is  sacred  to  the  Christian." 

The  view  of  the  false  teachers  to  which  we  have  been  led,  by  the 
First  Epistle  of  John,*  is  confirmed  by  the  Second,  addressed  to  a  Chris- 
tian female  in  those  parts,  named  Kyria,  and  her  children ;  for  in  this  we 
find  warnings  against  the  same  false  teachers  who  would  not  acknowl- 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  of  the  two  last  Epistles  of  John  styles  himself  a 
presbyter,  a  term  which  is  not  suited  to  designate  an  apostle,  and  particularly  since  at  that 
time,  and  in  that  region,  a  person  was  Hying  who  was  usually  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Presbyter  John.  Such  was  the  presbyter  John  to  whom  Papias  appeals,  Euseb. 
ill  29,  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  attribute  this  epistle  to  him.  He  appears  to  have 
lieen  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  presbyter  (wliich  is  here  a  title  of  ofBoe) 
John,  from  the  apostle  John,  and  hence  the  word  irpeal3vTepoc  was  wont  to  be  plaoed 
before  the  name  John.  It  is  indeed  unprobable  that,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle, 
another  could  have  attained  such  high  repute  among  the  churches,  as  this  epistle  leads  us 
to  suppose  of  its  author;  but  it  might  have  been  written  after  the  apostle's  death ;  for  that 
the  presbyter  survived  him  may  be  inferred,  as  Credner  justly  remarks,  from  the  dream- 
stance  that  Papias,  in  speaking  of  what  John  and  each  of  the  other  apostles  had  said, 
uses  the  past  tense,  "he  said,"  elirev,  but  when  speaking  of  the  two  individuals  who  had 
not  heard  Christ  himself,  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John,  his  words  are  "  they  say,** 
Xeyovatv.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  g^at  harmony  of 
coloring,  tone,  and  style,  between  the  first  epistle  and  the  two  others,  favors  the  opinion  of 
their  having  been  written  by  the  same  person ;  nor  can  this  be  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
stances of  single  expressions  that  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  John's  writings.  It  is  difficult  to 
Imagine  how  that  presbyter,  especially  if  we  are  to  consider  the  Apocalypse  as  his  work; 
oould  adopt  a  stylo  so  foreign  to  himself)  in  so  slavish  a  manner,  during  the  later  years  of 
bis  life.  As  to  the  name  of  presbyter,  which  John  here  assumes,  we  can  hardly  think  it 
of  consequence  that  Papias  distinguishes  the  apostles  by  the  term  presbyters,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  so  calls  them  only  in  relation  to  their  contemporaries,  as  belonging  to  a  still 
earlier  period,  and  it  cannot  hence  be  inferred  that  John  gave  himself  that  title.  But  sinoe 
there  is  no  other  original  document  extant,  in  which  John  marks  his  relation  to  the  churob, 
we  cannot  pronoonoe  aa  opinkm  that  he  was  never  known  by  such  an  epithjotk 
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edge  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  in  human  nature.*  He  speaks  of 
their  progress  as  a  new  phenomenon,  and  designates  them,  not  as  the 
adversaries  of  Christianity  in  general,  hut  as  persons  who  had  aposta^ 
tized  from  the  original  doctrine  of  Christ.  He  warns  in  general  against 
all  falsifiers  of  that  original  doctrine.  The  faithful  were  not  to  reoeiTO 
them  into  their  houses,  nor  to  salute  them  as  Christian  hrethren.f 

The  Third  Epistle  of  John,  which  is  addressed  to  an  influential  person, 
perhaps  an  overseer  in  one  of  the  churches,  named  Gains,  also  contaiiis 
several  important  hints  respecting  the  then  existing  state  of  the  church. 
This  Gains  had  distinguished  himself  hy  the  active  love  with  which  he 
had  received  the  messengers  of  the  faith,  who  had  come  from  foreign 
parts  and  visited  his  church.  But  in  the  same  Christian  community 
there  was  a  domineering  individual,  Diotrephes,  who  had  shown  himself 
unfriendly  towards  these  missionaries.  He  not  only  was  not  ready  to 
give  them  a  hospitahle  reception,  hut  wished  to  prevent  others  from  doing 
so,  and  even  threatened  to  exclude  them  from  church  communion.  He 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  apostle  John,  and  evea 
indulged  in»  malicious  invectives  against  him.  It  is  evident,  that  if  e 
member  of  a  Christian  conmiunity  ventured  to  conduct  himself  in  such 
a  manner  towards  an  apostle,  he  must  have  had  personal  reasons  for  not 
recognising  in  him  that  dignity  which  was  recognised  by  all  believers  as 
belonging  to  an  apostle ;  just  as  those  who  were  hostile  to  Paul  had 
special  grounds  for  disputing  his  apostolic  authority.  It  is  also  very  im- 
probable that  this  unfriendly  behavior  towards  the  missionaries  could 
have  arisen  at  this  period  from  an  aversion  to  their  calling,  simply  as  such. 
We  must  rather  attempt  to  discover  a  special  ground  of  dislike  to  these 
individual  missionaries.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  suppose  that  there  was 
one  common  ground  for  the  hostifity  of  Diotrephes,  both  to  the  apostle 
and  the  missionaries.     Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  latter  were  of  Jew- 


*  It  appears  to  me  most  natural  to  explain  the  present  in  2  John  7,  ipx^f^^'<^  ^ 
■tead  of  i^tjXvBoTa,  by  supposing  that  John  used  this  form  owing  to  the  impressioQ  on  hif 
mind  that  these  false  teachers  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  the  historical  manlfestatiQO 
of  Jesus  Christ)  but  also  denied  the  possibility  of  such  manifestation,  and  would  know  noftb> 
ing  in  general  of  a  Messiah  appearing  in  the  flesh. 

f  Although  we  may  recognise  in  the  form  of  this  expression  a  natural  characteriitio 
of  John,  a  vehemence  of  affection  as  strong  in  its  antipathies  as  in  its  attacbmentai  yet  iti 
harshness  is  much  softened  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  relations  amid  which 
he  was  writing.  He  certainly  wished  only  to  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  evtiy 
appearance  should  bo  avoided  of  acknowledging  these  persons  as  Christian  brethren.  On^ 
on  this  account^  he  says  that  they  are  not  to  be  saluted,  which,  in  the  literal  Bsoab,  lit 
would  not  have  said  even  in  reference  to  heathens.  We  must  restrict  it  to  the  pecoliMr 
sense  of  Christian  salutation,  which  was  not  a  mere  formality,  but  a  token  of  Cbristiia 
brotherhood.  But  to  preserve  the  purity  of  Christianity  and  the  welfare  of  the  Cfaristisa 
church,  it  was  very  important  to  exclude,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  reoeption  of  tbsM 
persons  (who,  by  their  arbitrary  speculations  and  fabrications,  threatened  to  destraj  thi 
grounds  of  the  Christian  faith)  into  the  churches,  which  were  not  sufficiently  armed 
their  arts,  and  into  which  they  had  various  methods  of  insinoating  tbemselTea. 
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hh  descent.  It  is  said  to  their  praise,  that  they  went  out  to  publish  the 
gospel,  without  taking  anything  of  the  heathen  for  their  maintenance. 
If  they  were  Jewish  missionaries,  this  would  serve  as  a  special  distinction, 
for  from  what  Paul  frequently  says  respecting  this  class  of  persons,  we 
know  that  many  of  them  abused  the  right  of  the  publishers  of  the  gos- 
pel to  be  maintained  by  those  for  whose  salvation  they  labored.  Now, 
as  there  existed  in  the  Gentile  churches  an  ultra-Pauline  party,  inclined 
to  a  violent,  one-sided,  anti-Jewish  tendency,  the  forerunner  of  Marcion, 
so  Diotrephes  possibly  stood  at  the  head  of  such  a  body,  and  his  hostile 
oonduct  towards  these  missionaries,  as  well  as  towards  the  apostle  John, 
who  on  his  arrival  in  Lesser  Asia  had  sought,  by  the  harmonizing  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  spirit,  to  reconcile  the  differences  that  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out — may  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  Thus,  at  a 
later  period,  Marcion  attached  himself  to  Paul  alone,  and  paid  no  defer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  John. 

Various  traditions  respecting  the  labors  of  John  in  these  regions, 
which  he  continued  to  a  very  advanced  age,  perfectly  agree  with  that 
image  of  fatherly  superintendence  presented  to  us  in  these  «pistles.  In 
ft  narrative  attested  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,*  we  see  how  he  visited 
the  Christians  in  the  parts  round  about  Ephesus,  organized  the  churches, 
and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  most  competent  persons  to  fill 
the  various  church-offices.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  noticed  a  young 
man  who  promised,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  to  be  of  much 
service  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  He  commended  him  to  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  church,  as  a  valuable  trust  committed  to  him  by  the 
Lord.  The  overseer  carefully  watched  him  till  he  received  baptism, 
but  placed  too  much  reliance  on  b^iptismal  grace.  He  left  him  to 
himself,  and  the  youth,  deprived  of  his  faithful  protection,  and  seduced 
by  evil  associates,  fell  deeper  into  corruption,  and  at  last  became  captain 
of  a  b^nd  of  robbers.  Some  years  after, when  John  revisited  that  church, 
he  was  informed  to  his  great  sorrow  of  the  woful  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  youth  of  whom  he  had  entertained  such  hopes.  Nothing 
could  keep  him  back  from  hastening  to  the  retreat  of  the  robbers.  He 
suffered  himself  to  be  seized  and  taken  into  their  captain's  presence ;  but 
he  could  not  sustain  the  sight  of  the  apostle ;  John's  venerable  appear- 
ance brought  back  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  experienced  in  earlier 
days,  and  awakened  his  conscience.  He  fled  away  in  consternation ;  but 
the  venerable  man,  full  of  paternal  love,  and  exerting  himself  beyond  liis 
strength,  ran  after  him.  He  called  upon  him  to  take  courage,  and  an- 
nounced to  him  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  By  his 
fatherly  guidance  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  soul,  and  formed  him  into 
a  worthy  member  of  a  Christian  community.!    Another  tradition  pre- 

*  Qnia  dives  salv.  c  42. 

f  Clemens  gives  this  narrative,  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  John,  as  a  veritable  histor- 
ical tradition  and  no  legend,  fivBo^  i—  ^o/ofi  not  a  fii^og  in  the  senae  of  a  iable^  a  legend ; 
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served  by  Jerome*  bears  also  the  impress  of  the  apostle's  spirit.  When 
the  venerable  John  could  no  longer  walk  to  the  meetings  of  the  ohoroh, 
but  was  borne  thither  by  his  disciples,  he  always  uttered  the  same  ad- 
dress to  the  church ;  he  reminded  them  of  that  one  conmiandment  which 
he  had  received  from  Christ  himself  as  comprising  all  the  rest,  and  form- 
ing the  distinction  of  the  New  Covenant,  "Jfy  children^  love  one 
cuiother"  And  when  asked  why  he  always  repeated  the  same  thing,  he 
replied,  "  Because  if  this  one  thing  were  attained,  it  would  be  enough.'* 

Thus  the  aged  apostle  labored  to  about  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  spirit  that  diffused  itself  from  the  churches  of  Lesser  Aua 
during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  t^tifies  of  his  protracted 
ministry  in  those  regions.  The  Lord  made  use  of  his  instrumentality 
to  prevent  the  foundation  of  the  faith  here  laid  by  the  apostle  Paul  from 
being  buried  under  a  heap  of  heterogeneous  speculations — and  to  pre> 
serve  the  unity  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life  from  being  distracted  by 
various  extravagances ;  that  the  glorious  body  of  the  Christian  church 
might  not  be  divided  into  a  multitude  of  sects  and  schools,  and  especially 
that  a  schism  might  not  be  produced  by  the  increasing  opposition  to  the 
Judaizing  and  Hellenistic  elements.  His  peculiar  tendency,  which  served 
to  exhibit  rather  the  fulness  and  depth  of  a  heart  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Clirist,  than  the  sharpness  and  distinctness  of  doctrinal  ideas,  was 
adapted,  while  it  rejected  with  ardent  love  whatever  threatened  to  en- 
danger the  foundation  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  to  conciliate  subordi- 
nate difierences,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  universal  Christian 
communion  out  of  heterogeneous  elements.  The  extent  of  his  influence 
is  marked  by  the  simple  practical  spirit,  the  spirit  of  zealous  love  to  the 
Lord,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  fidelity  in  firmly  adhering  to  the  origi- 
nal apostolic  traditions,  even  though  not  perfectly  understood,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Christian  teachers  of  Lesser  Asia  in  their  conflict  with 
the  Gnosticism  which  was  then  beginning  to  prevail. 

With  John  the  apostolic  age  of  the  church  naturally  closes.  The 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  which  by  him  had  been  still  exhibited  in  its  origi- 
nal purity  was  now  exposed,  without  the  support  of  apostolic  authority, 
to  a  conflict  with  a  host  of  opponents,  some  of  whom  had  already  made 
their  appearance;  the  church  was  henceforth  left  to  form  itself  to 

dKOvaov  fivOoVj  ov  fivdov^   dXXd,  dvra  Xoyov napadedofiivov  Ka),   fiv^/i^ 

ne^Xayfuvov.  (Hear  a  story,  which  is  not  a  story,  but  a  veritable  acoount  that  has  been 
handed  down  and  carefully  kept  in  memory.)  See  Segaar  on  the  passage.  Such  late  tim- 
ditions  are  indeed  not  sufficient  pledges  to  authenticate  a  narrative  as  true  in  all  its  parti. 
It  is  possible  that  such  a  narratire  might  be  so  oonstructed,  partly  to  cheok  the  iiyunoiH 
confidence  in  the  magical  effects  of  baptism,  and  to  set  in  a  clear  light  the  truth  thai 
every  one  after  obtaining  baptism  needed  so  much  the  g^reater  watchfulness  over  himself 
and  partly  to  counteract  the  opinion  of  the  rigorists  on  the  nature  of  repentance,  that  who- 
ever violated  the  baptismal  covenant  hj  peccaia  morioLia^  could  not  again  receive  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  But  at  all  evenU,  this  narrative,  which  is  free  from  all  coloring  of  the  mirao- 
ok>Q8,  gives  altogether  the  hnpression  of  actual  truth  lying  at  its  basis. 
*  Comment  in  £p.  ad  Galat  a  vl 
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matarity  without  any  visible  human  guidance,  but  under  the  invisible 
protection  of  the  Lord  :  and  finally,  afler  a  full  and  clear  development 
of  opposing  tendencies,  it  was  destined  to  attain  the  higher  and  conscious 
unity  which  distinguished  the  spirit  of  the  apostle  John. 

We  wish  now  to  contemplate  more  closely  the  development  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  in  its  original  form,  and  to  observe  how  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  exhibited  itself  in  the  manifoldness  of  the  natural  varieties 
animated  by  that  Spirit,  and  in  the  various  modes  of  conception  which 
proceeded  from  those  Tarieties. 


BOOK  VI. 

THE  APOSTOLIC    DOOTRINB. 

The  doctriDe  of  Christ  was  not  to  be  given  to  mankind  as  a  rigid 
dead  letter,  in  one  determinate  stereotyped  form,  but  was  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  word  of  spirit  and  of  life ;  tlie  word  that  should  proceed 
from  the  inward  life  in  living  flexibility  and  variety,  through  men  who, 
enlightened  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  received  and  appropriated  the  doctrine 
in  a  living  manner,  in  accordance  with  their  various  constitutional  qual- 
ities, and  their  several  peculiarities  of  education  and  life.  This  differ- 
ence served  to  manifest  the  living  unity,  the  riches  and  the  depth  of  the 
Christian  spirit  in  the  manifoldness  of  the  forms  of  conception,  which 
unintentionally  illustrated  and  supplemented  each  other.  Thus  Chris- 
tianity was  designed  and  adapted  to  appropriate  and  elevate  the  various 
tendencies  of  human  character,  to  purify  and  unite  them  by  means  of  a 
higher  unity,  and,  according  to  the  fitness  of  the  peculiar  fundamental 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  to  operate  through  these  for  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  of  Man,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
human  race  through  all  ages.  We  must  oppose  ourselves  to  a  rigid  dog- 
matic mode  of  conception,  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  historical  concU- 
tions  in  the  developing  process  of  revelation,  and  the  process  of  a  genetic 
development;  but  we  must  also  protest  against  a  false  pragmatism,  which 
would  find  in  the  historical  conditions  an  explanation  of  what  x^an  onlj  » 
be  understood  as  the  result  of  the  influence  of  Christ's  spirit ;  which  con- 
verts what  is  original  into  something  derived,  and  the  apostolic,  by  an 
analysis  effected  by  the  sheerest  arbitrariness,  into  something  post-apoa- 
tolic,  a  method,  the  fundamental  error  of  which  consists  in  this,  that  f(Mr 
the  genuine  historical  Christ,  who  is  presupposed  by  the  whole  developing 
process  of  the  Christian  church,  it  substitutes  an  undefined  phantom. 

In  the  development  of  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  we  can  speciallj 
distinguish  three  peculiar  fundamental  tendencies,  the  Pauline,  the 
Jacobean  (between  which  the  Petrine  forms  an  intermediate  link),  and 
the  Johannean.*  We  wish  first  to  review  the  Pauline  form  of  doctrine^ 
since  in  this  we  find  the  fullest  and  most  complete  development  of 
Christian  truth,  which  will  best  serve  as  the  basis  of  comparison  in 
tracing  the  leading  tendencies  of  the  other  apostles. 

*  Dr.  Nitzsch,  in  reference  to  the  several  types  of  apostolic  doctrine,  admirably 
— *'  To  disown  them  in  &yor  of  a  one-sided  dogmatism,  is  to  abandon  that  oom 
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In  order  to  develop  genetically  the  peculiar  system  of  this  apostle,  we 
most  take  into  consideration  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  ardent  and  pro* 
found  mind — the  peculiar  education  which  formed  him  in  the  Pharisaic 
schools  to  a  dialectic  and  systematic  development  of  his  doctrinal  subject- 
matter — the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  was  led  from  the  most  rigorous 
Judaism  to  faith  in  the  gospel,*  by  a  powerful  impression  on  his  soul  which 
formed  a  grand  crisis  in  his  history.  We  must  recollect  the  peculiarity  of 
his  sphere  of  action  as  an  apostle,  in  which  he  had  to  oppose  an  adulteration 
of  Christianity  arising  from  a  mixture  of  those  views  which  he  himself 
had  held  before  his  conversion.  In  reference  to  the  sources  from  which 
he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  we  must  also  bear 
in  mind  what  he  says  respecting  his  independence  and  separate  standing 
as  a  teacher  of  the  gospel.  There  is  no  doubt,  for  he  occasionally  alludes 
to  it,  that  he  had  met  with  a  traditionary  record  of  the  sayings,  actions, 
and  precepts  of  Christ,  and  these  formed  the  materials  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  Christian  knowledge,  (pp.  101-103) ;  but  the  Spirit  promised 
by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  who  was  to  disclose  to  them  the  whole  mean- 
ing and  extent  of  the  truth  announced  by  him,  enlightened  Paul  in  an 
independent  manner,  so  as  to  develop  the  truths  of  which  the  germ  was 
contained  in  those  traditions,  and  form  them  into  one  whole  with  the 
earlier  divine  revelations,  and  with  the  truths  implanted  in  the  original 
constitution  of  man  as  a  religious  being.  Those  who  blame  him  for 
blending  foreign  Jewish  elements  with  Christianity,  entirely  misunder- 
•  stand  that  apostle,  who,  above  all  others,  most  clearly  perceived  the  op- 
position of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  methods,  and  gave  that  opposition 
the  fullest  development.  Nor  does  it  in  the  least  justify  their  censures 
that  he  made  use  of  certain  Jewish  elements,  which  contained  nothing 
ftt  variance  with  Christianity,  but  on  the  contrary,  were  designed  to 
serve  as  the  groundwork  of  the  new  dispensation.  A  comparison  of  the 
Pauline  leadmg  ideas  with  the  words  of  Christ  as  reported  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  proves  that  the  germs  of  the  former  are  contained  in  the 
latter,  if  we  do  not  invert  the  order  of  things  and  regard  those  words 
which  could  come  from  no  human  spirit,  which  bear  on  them  the  unde- 
niable marks  of  inimitable  originality,  words  of  inexhaustible  contents, 
in  which  the  striving  of  a  sound  mind  can  only  be  for  ever  penetrating 

and  solidity  which  these  modes  of  contemplating  the  Christian  faith  impart  while  they  re- 
ciprocally complete  one  another ;  it  is  to  slight  that  by  which  scripture  truth  maintains  its 
Mlm  eleration  abore  all  conflicting  systems." — See  die  ihedlogiache  Zeilackriftj  edited  by 
gchleiermacher,  De  Wette,  and  LQcke.    1822,  Na  3,  p.  68.      •  See  p.  19. 
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deeper  and  deeper — if  we  do  not  regard  such  words  as  nothing  more 
than  a  reflection  of  the  tendencies  that  first  flowed  from  that  original 
spirit.  But  that  which  moved  before  the  spiritual  vision  of  Paul,  the 
image  of  Christ  in  whose  countenance  there  shone  for  him  the  glory  of 
God,  that  which  compelled  his  proud  and  lofty  spirit,  after  long  redst- 
ance,  to  do  homage  and  bow  itself  in  all  humility,  was  no  phantom, 
was  not  the,  to  him  well  known,  reflected  image  of  the  divine  raoe  of 
men. 

Those  which  constituted  the  preparative  convictions  for  Paulas  whole 
Christian  life,  and  determined  his  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christian- 
ity, laid  also  the  foundation  for  the  peculiar  form  in  which  the  latter  was 
received  and  intellectually  apprehended  by  him.  Here  we  find  the 
natural  central  point,  from  which  we  proceed  in  the  developmejit  of  his 
doctrine.  The  ideas  of  "  law,"  vofiog^  and  "  righteousness,"  dtsoioovvf), 
form  the  connexion  as  well  as  the  opposition  of  his  earlier  and  his 
later  views.  The  term  diicaioavvif  in  the  Old  Testament  sense,  design- 
nates  the  perfect  theocratic  way  of  thinking  and  life,  and  also  that  no- 
restricted  theocratic  right  of  citizenship  which  entitled  to  a  particdpatioa 
in  the  blessings  of  the  community,  and  to  eternal  felicity.  According  to  his 
former  views,  Paul  believed  that  he  had  acquired  a  title  to  the  epithet 
"  righteous,"  dUcuogy  by  the  strict  observance  of  the  law ;  as,  in  troth^ 
the  Pharisees,  to  whom  he  belonged,  placed  their  confidence  and  indulged 
their  pride  in  that  observance,  while  they  guarded  against  the  violation 
of  the  law  by  a  variety  of  prohibitions.  He  was,  as  he  himself  asserts 
(Philip,  iii.)  blameless  as  far  as  related  to  this  legal  righteousness.  And 
now  from  his  Christian  point  of  view  the  epithet  "  righteous,'**  was  in 
his  esteem  the  highest  that  could  be  given  to  a  human  being,  and  ^'  righ^ 
eousness  "  expressed  complete  fitness  for  participation  in  all  thie  privi* 
leges  and  blessings  of  the  Theocracy,  and  consequentiy  of  salvation,  of 
"  life,"  f(w^.  "  Righteousness"  and  "  life"  were  always  in  his  mind  cor- 
relative ideas.  But  his  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  this  righteousness 
had  undergone  a  total  revolution  since  he  was  convinced  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency and  nullity  of  that  which  he  had  before  distinguished  by  thai 
name.  That  '^  legal  righteousness,"  diicaioavvi]  vofutc^^  he  now  re^Eoded 
as  only  an  apparent  righteousness,  which  might  satisfy  human  require^ 
ments,  but  could  not,  however  plausible,  deceive  a  holy  God,  and  thiere* 
fore  was  of  no  avail  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was  hence- 
forth his  fundamental  principle,  that  no  man  by  such  works  as  he  mighl 
be  able  to  accomplish  under  the  guidance  and  aid  of  the  law,  could  attain 


*  Paal  was  veiy  far  fh>m  employiDg  the  word  diicaioavvrf  meiely  to  designate  a  tiibap* 
dinate  moral  condition,  liko  the  later  anti-Jewish  Gnostics,  for  he  always  prooeeded  on  tbt 
thoocratical  principles  of  the  Old  Testament  I  cannot  therefore  admit  thafc^  in  Rom.  v.t^ 
a  higher  degree  of  morality  is  intended  by  the  word '^good^  than  by  the  word  **rigiitaoiHL" 
The  opposite  is  evident,  firom  the  manner  in  which  Paul  places  these  words  togotfier  te 
Kom.  Til  12. 


m  righteousness*  that  would  avail  before  God.f  This  idea  which  marks 
the  opposition  between  his  earlier  and  later  views,  it  was  his  main  object 
to  develop  in  argaing  with  his  Judaizing  opponents. 

Now  he  certainly  in  this  controversy  first  treated  of  the  "  works  of 
tJie  law*^  as  an  observance  of  the  ritual  prescriptions  of  the  law ;  for  his 
adversaries  wished  to  impose  even  these  on  the  believing  Gentiles  as  be- 
longing to  the  true  righteousness,  and  as  essential  to  fitness  for  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  and  this  it  was  which  he  would  not  allow.  Yet  from  the 
light  of  Judaism  alone,  such  a  distinction  between  the  ceremonial  and 
moral  law  was  not  possible,  for  everything  was  contemplated  as  a  divine 
oonunand ;  both  equally  involved  obedience  to  the  divine  revealed  will, 
and  both  required  a  disposition  of  sincere  piety  .J  Though  Paul  in  dif- 
ferent passages  and  references  had  sometimes  the  ritual,  and  at  other 
times  the  moral  portion  of  the  law  especially  in  his  thoughts,  yet  the 
saine  general  idea  lies  always  at  the  basis  of  his  reasonings.  When  he 
had  occasion,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  impugn  the  justifying 
power  and  continued  obligation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  still  his  argumen- 
tation proceeds  on  the  whole  idea  of  the  law.  It  is  the  idea  of  an  exter- 
nally prescribed  rule  of  action,  the  law  as  commanding,  but  which  by 
its  commands  can  never  produce  an  internal  alteration  in  man.  Satisfac- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  law — which  indeed  is  true  of  every  law  as  such 
—only  by  perfect  obedience.  Now  since  no  man  is  able  to  effect  the 
obedience  thus  required  by  the  divine  law,  it  of  course  pronounces  con- 
demnation on  all  as  guilty  of  its  violation  ;  Gal.  iii.  10.  This  is  true  of 
the  imperative  moral  law  which  is  revealed  in  the  conscience,  not  less 
than  of  particular  injunctions  of  this  law  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament 
theocratic  form,  as  Paul  himself  applies  it,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
to  the  law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men,  the  law  of  conscience,  which, 
as  he  asserts,  calls  forth  the  consciousness  of  guilt  in  those  to  whom  the 
law  was  not  given  in  the  external  theocratic  form. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  idea  of  the  law  as  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  requirements  to  man  in  the  form  of  imperative  statutes,  the  apos- 
tle says.  Gal.  iii.  21,  that  if  it  could  make  men  inwardly  alive,  if  it  could 
impart  a  true  internal  life  from  which  all  goodness  would  spontaneously 
proceed,  then  it  would  be  right  to  speak  of  a  righteousness  proceeding 
from  the  law.  Yet  in  that  case,  if  man  were  truly  in  harmony  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  the  constitution  of  his  internal  life,  it  could 

*  We  use  the  word  righteousness  as  a  translation  of  Hebraic  and  Hellenic  terms,  in  a 
woae  answering  only  to  the  original  signification  of  the  German  word  gerecht,  that  which 
i»  €U  it  ahattid  be, 

f  The  Pauline  formula,  ov  diKaiovrai  kvomov  tov  Oeod  i^  ipyov  vofiov  or  Ik  vofiov  iruaa 
adp^j  was  most  probably  adopted  by  Paul  at  a  very  early  period,  having  been  suggested  by 
tbe  antithetic  development  of  his  Christian  convictions,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  mode 
of  his  conversion. 

X  When  Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  says  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  tbe  law 
or  the  prophets,  but  to  fhlfil,  he  certainly  made  no  such  distinction.  See  Life  of  C^trist^ 
p.  230. 
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not  be  properly  said  that  he  obtained  a  righteousness  available  before 
God  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  for  the  external  rather  supposes  the  inter- 
nal— the  disposition  of  true  righteousness  which  has  already  become 
manifest  of  itself  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience  ;*  the  internal  cannot  pro- 
ceed from  the  external,  but  the  external  must  proceed  from  the  intemaL 
Still,  in  this  case,  works  corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
would  be  the  necessary  marks  of  the  truly  righteous  and  of  the  right- 
eousness that  avails  before  God,  soraethiog  that  is  truly  well-pleasing  to 
God.  But  in  the  present  condition  of  man,  this  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  disposition  corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  does  not 
exist  in  man,  and  an  external  law  cannot  produce  a  change  internally, 
cannot  communicate  power  for  fulfilling  its  own  commands,  nor  over- 
come the  opposition  that  exists  in  the  disposition.  Even  if  a  man  be 
influenced  by  sensuous  impulses,  by  carnal  fear  or  hope,  by  vanity  which 
would  commend  itself  to  God  or  man,  to  accomplish  a  formal  fulfilment 
of  what  is  commanded,  still  the  disposition  required  by  the  spirit  of  the 
law  would  be  wanting.  The  works  resulting  from  such  attempts,  whether 
they  relate  to  the  moral  or  to  the  ritual  part  of  the  law,  lack  the  dis- 
position which  is  the  mark  of  the  genuine  righteousness  that  presents 
itself  as  such  before  a  holy  God.  It  results  from  this  connexion  of  ideas, 
that  though  "  works  of  the  law"  may  in  themselves  be  works  which 
really  exhibit  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  they  would  be  considered  by  Paul 
as  acts  of  a  merely  apparent,  external,  and  not  internal,  obedience ;  they 
would  bear  the  impress  of  mere  legality  in  opposition  to  true  piety  and 
morality.  The  "  works  of  the  law"  are  not  equivalent  to  "  good  works,** 
but  opposed  to  them ;  Eph.  ii.  10.  Of  such  a  legal  righteousness  he 
speaks  when  he  says,  Phil.  iii.  6,  that  in  this  respect  he  had  been  a  Phar- 

♦  This  is  acknowledged  by  Aristotle ;  6ri  del  tH  diKaia  npuTTovrac  6ik€uov^  yivfoBoL 
— r^  npdyfiara  diKaia  Xeyerai^  Srav  y  toluvtOj  ola  dv  6  diKaioc  npd^eiev  diKCUoc  &  korlw 
oix  ^  Tavra  npuTTuVf  dXXu  kqI  6  o^ru  itpdrruv  uq  ol  dUaiot  npitTTOvoiVf  (it  is  necessary 
that  those  who  do  righteously  should  be  righteous.  Deeds  are  said  to  bo  righteoos  when 
they  are  such  as  the  righteous  man  should  do ;  and  not  he  who  does  such  things  is  right- 
eou8|  but  he  who  also  so  does  as  the  righteous  do.) — Eth.  Kich.  it  3.  As  Paul  oootrasti 
the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  that  of  true  righteousness,  so  Aristotle  contrasts  the 
rd  inb  tCw  vofiuv  Ttrayfih'a  Troiuv^  (the  things  prescribed  by  the  laws  to  be  done^)  and 
the  nuq  kxovra  npurreiv  iKaora^  dai'  elvai  dyadov^  ?Jyc)  ()'  olov  diii  rrpoaipeaiv  (the  ^povdP 
rd  Tov  irvevfjiaToCt  "  the  minding  the  things  of  the  Spirit,"  from  which  all  right  action  must 
proceed;  Rom.  viii.  6.)  koI  avruv  tveKa  ruv  TrpaTro/iivuv.  T;)p  fjLh>  irpoaipeaiv  6p$/^  iroiti 
ij  dperi^j  (somehow  having  to  do  eveiything,  just  to  be  good ;  but  I  speak  of  such  an  one  as 
acts  from  choice  and  for  the  sake  of  the  very  things  that  are  done.  Virtue  makes  ths  cAotot 
right.)  But  Christianity  elevates  the  reference  of  the  mind  above  the  reflection  of  the 
good  in  the  "things  done,"  irparrofiEva^  to  the  "good  itselfj"  airb  uyaOdv,  the  original 
source  and  archetype  of  all  good  in  God,  to  communion  with  GU>d,  and  the  exhibition  of 
this  communion  in  the  actions  of  the  life.  It  is  the  disposition  of  the  truly  rigbteooa  which 
refers  everything  to  the  glory  of  God.  Morality  is  a  manifestation  and  exhibition  of  thft 
divine  life.  And  Christianity  points  out  the  process  of  development  through  which  a  man, 
by  means  of  regeneration,  may  attain  to  that  "  virtue,"  dpeiij,  wliich  prodaoes  thcr  right 
"  choice,**  npoaipeaic. 
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1866  without  blame,  though  viewmg  it  aflerwards  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view  he  esteemed  it  as  perfectly  nugatory.  Thus,  in  a  two-fold 
aense,  Paul  could  say  that  by  works  of  the  law  no  man  could  be  justified 
before  God.  Taking  the  expression  works  of  the  law  in  an  ideal  sense, 
no  man  can  perform  such  works  as  are  required  by  the  law ;  taking  it 
in  an  empirical  sense,  those  works  which  are  actually  performed  in  for- 
mal obedience  to  the  law  are  not  such  as  correspond  to  its  spirit  and  re- 
quirements. 

If  the  assertion  of  an  insufficiency  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law  be 
made  without  more  exactly  defining  it,  it  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that 
the  moral  commands  of  the  law  exhibit  only  an  inferior  moral  status,  and 
on  that  account  can  lead  no  one  to  true  righteousness.  According  to 
this  supposition,  our  judgment  of  the  actual  purpose  of  Christianity 
would  take  a  particular  direction,  and  we  should  consider  the  exhibition 
of  a  complete  system  of  morals,  as  forming  its  essential  preeminence 
over  the  former  dispensation.  But  from  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
makes  this  assertion,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  his  meaning.  He  never 
complains  of  the  law  as  defective  in  this  respect,  but  on  the  contrary 
eulogises  it  as  in  itself  holy  and  good ;  Rom.  vii.  1 2.  The  single  com- 
mandment of  love  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  law,  contains  in  fact 
everything  (Romans  xiii.  9)  essential  to  moral  perfection,  and  whoever 
fulfilled  this  would  be  truly  righteous.  And  in  the  first  two  chapters  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  his  aim  is  to  prove  that  the  Jews  in  relation 
to  their  law,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles  in  relation  to  the  moral  law  inscribed 
on  their  hearts,  were  not  wanting  in  their  knowledge  of  what  was  good, 
but  in  the  power  of  will  to  perform  what  they  knew  to  be  good.  The 
reason  why  the  law  could  not  produce  true  righteousness,  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  it  presented  goodness  only  in  the  form  of  an  external  com- 
mand, and  also  in  the  relation  of  the  command  to  the  moral  condition  of 
those  to  whom  the  law  was  given.  This  leads  us  to  the  central  point  of 
the  Pauline  Anthropology ;  namely,  human  nature  as  estranged  from  the 
divine  life  and  standing  in  opposition  to  the  requirements  of  the  law ; 
tehether  the  eternal  moral  lawj  or  the  law  in  its  oviward  theocratuxU 
form.    This  opposition  we  must  now  examine  more  minutely. 

That  principle  in  human  nature  which  strives  against  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law,  the  apostle  generally  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  the  Flesfi^ 
and  the  man  in  whom  this  principle  predominates,  or  the  man  whose 
mind  is  not  yet  transformed  by  Christianity,  by  the  name  of  "  carnal," 
aapKiKbg^  or  "  minding  the  things  of  the  flesh,"  ra  rfjg  aapKbq  fftpovCjv, 
He  represents  this  principle  striving  against  the  law  as  a  law  in  the  mem- 
bers, which  opposes  the  law  of  reason ;  he  speaks  of  ^'  the  motions  of  sin 
in  the  members"  which  obstructed  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  acknowl- 
edged by  the  mind ;  Romans  vii.  6.  The  body  as  the  seat  of  sinful  de- 
sires he  calls  the  "  body  of  sin,"  aCdfia  Trjg  dfiaprlagy  Rom.  vL  6,  the 
"  body  of  the  flesh,"  ou>fia  rfjg  aapKbg^  Col.  ii.  1 1 .  Hence  we  might  con- 
dude,  that  the  apostle  deduced  sin  from  the  opposition  between  sense 
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and  spirit  in  hnraan  nature,  and  that  he  considered  evil  as  a  necessaiy 
transition-point  in  the  development  of  human  nature,  till  spirit  acquired 
the  perfect  ascendency.  But  this  could  not  be  the  apostle's  meaning, 
for  he  considered  this  conflict  between  reason  and  sense,  not  as  founded 
in  the  original  nature  of  man,  but  as  the  consequence  of  2l  free  departnre 
from  his  original  destination,  as  something  for  which  he  was  guilty ;  and 
here  we  see  of  what  practical  importance  in  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  the 
supposition  of  an  original  perfection  in  man  and  a  fall  from  it.  Henoe 
we  must  consider  in  every  instance,  the  preponderance  of  sensuous  incli- 
nation over  reason,  according  to  Paul's  view,  only  as  an  essential  oonse- 
quenee  of  the  first  moral  disunion. 

But  there  are  also  in  general  many  things  to  be  urged  against  the 
supposition  that  when  he  specifies  the  "  flesh,"  ffapf,  as  the  source  of  sin, 
he  meant  nothing  but  sensuousness  in  opposition  to  the  spiritual  princi- 
ple in  man.  In  Gal.  v.  20,  among  the  works  of  the  "  flesh,"  he  mentioni 
"  divisions,"  dixotrraaiai^  which  can  by  no  means  all  be  attributed  to 
sensuous  impulses.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  argue  in  fhvor  of  such  an 
interpretation  by  saying,  that  Paul  had  in  view  those  divisions  which  he 
traced  to  sensuous  impulses,  to  a  sensuous  way  of  thinking,  to  a  Judaism 
that  adhered  to  sensuous  objects,  and  opposed  the  more  spiritual  concep- 
tions of  Christianity.  But  it  appears  still  more  surprising  that  he  traces 
everything,  in  that  erroneous  tendency  which  he  opposed  in  the  churoh 
at  ColossaB,  to  the  flesh,  to  a  "  fleshly  mind,"  vovg  aapiciica^ ;  and  here  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  attribute  everything  to  a  sensuous  addictedness,  for 
we  meet  on  the  contrary  with  a  morbid  striving  at  freedom  from  the 
senses,  an  ascetic  tendency  which  would  defraud  the  bodily  appetites  of 
their  just  claims.  And  even  if  in  all  these  attempts  we  detected  the  work- 
ings of  a  refined  sensuality,  that  tendency  which,  while  cleaving  to  out- 
ward objects,  could  not  rise  to  the  pure  inward  religion  of  the  spirit ;  still 
we  find  that  in  the  Corinthian  church  also,  the  apostle  traced  to  the  flesh 
everything  which  either  openly  or  secretly  opposed  Christianity,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  sj)eculative  Grecian  tendency,  the  "  seeldug  after  wisdom," 
ao<t>(av  (rjTelVy  which  treated  the  simple  gospel  with  contempt.  From  all 
these  considerations,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  something  more  than 
sensuousness  was  included  in  the  Pauline  idea  of  flesh.  And  it  confirms 
this  conclusion,  that  Paul  not  only  uses  the  phrase  '^  to  walk  as  men,"  Kori 
dvOpuTTov  TTEpiTTaTeXv,  as  equivalent  to  "  walking  after  the  flesh,'*  lurru 
cdpKa  TTepiTraTelv,  but  also  employs  the  designation  ^*  natural  man,** 
dvSpcjTTog  xpvxifcbg  as  equivalent  to  "  carnal  man,"  avBpcjno^  aapKinhq^  1 
Cor.  ii.  14.  All  this  relates  only  to  the  opposition  of  the  Human  to  the. 
Divine,  whether  the  ahp^  or  the  '^Xl  against  the  Beiov  nvevfia.  Pad 
detected  in  the  philosophic  conceit  of  the  Greeks,  which,  with  all  its  strif- 
ing,  could  not  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  earthly  existence,  and  satisfied 
itself  without  finding  the  highest  good  which  alone  can  give  true  satis- 
faction to  the  mind,  and  he  detected  in  the  arrogance  of  the  imaginary 
legal  righteousness  of  the  Jews,  the  same  principle  of  the  flesh  thmt  he 
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found  in  the  thirst  for  sensuous  pleasure.    There  was  a  icisdom  after 
the  fleshy  oixpla  Kara  adpKa^  a  righteousness  after  the  fleshy  diKaioavvtj 
Kara  adpKa.     These  ideas,  "  flesh,"   "  world,"  "  spirit  of  the  world," 
aofi^y  Koofiog,  TTvevfia  tov  kooiaov^  correspond  to  one  another.    Thus  the 
term  flesh  denotes  human  nature  generally,  in  its  state  of  estrangement 
from  the  divine  life,  a  tendency  towards  the  world  cut  loose  from  the 
tendency  towards  God ;  and  from  this  designation  we  cannot  determine 
what  Paul  considered  as  the  one  fundamental  tendency  from  which  all 
the  forms  of  sin  might  be  deduced,  or  whether  he  held  in  general  that 
there  was  any  one  such  source.     On  this  last  point  we  find  no  precise 
explanation  in  his  writings.     But  as  he  represented  the  living  to  God^ 
to  Christy  (^coi,  Xpiarib  ^7/v,)  to  be  the  principle  of  good  in  man,  it  is  im- 
plied that  the  living  to  one^s  self  {lavTiD  ^^v,)  the  self-seeking  tendency 
(the  tycj  in  relation  to  self,  not  subordinating  itself  to  the  religious  sen- 
timent, Gal.  ii.  20),  was  the  fundamental  tendency  of  evil.     Now,  partly 
because  the  power  of  the  sinful  principle  in  the  present  condition  of 
human  nature  makes  itself  known  by  the  conflict  of  sensuous  inclinations 
■with  the  law  acknowledged  by  the  Spirit — partly  because  Christianity 
first  spread  itself  among  those  classes  in  which  it  had  to  combat  most  of 
all  with  the  power  of  rude  sensuality — partly  because  the  body  serves  as 
the  organ  of  the  sinful  tendency  which  has  the  mastery  in  the  soul,  and  the 
power  of  sinful  habit  continues  in  it,  with  a  sort  of  self-subsistence,  even 
after  the  soul  has  been  made  partaker  of  a  higher  life ; — on  all  these  ac- 
oonnts,Paul  often  employs  the  term  flesh  to  express  the  whole  being  of  sin. 
Paul  commonly  refers  only  to  the  consciousness  of  sin  as  an  universal 
fact  in  human  nature,  and  appeals  to  what  every  man  may  know  from  his 
own  inward  experience.'     By  this  means  alone  could  his  preaching  every- 
where find  acceptance,  because  it  was  based  on  a  fundamental  truth, 
which  was  not  received  from  tradition,  nor  on  the  testimony  of  foreign 
authority,  but  manifested  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  every  individual. 
The  consciousness  of  this  schism  in  human  nature,  and  the  feeling  arising 
out  of  it  of  the  need  of  redemption,  remains  in  its  unchangeable  validity, 
independent  of  all  historical  tradition,  even  though  man  must  acknowledge 
this  schism  as  a  given  fact  without  being  able  to  explain  its  origin.  This 
internal  fact,  to  which  Paul  appealed  as  a  matter  of  immediate  conscious- 
ness, we  must  distinguish  from  all  modes  of  explaining  it,*  which  may 

*  This  (act,  the  only  one  necessaiy  to  be  presupposed  in  order  to  faith  in  a  Redeemer, 
k  in  itself  independent  of  all  investigations  respecting  the  derivation  of  the  human  race ; 
and,  as  somethmg  known  by  immediate  inward  experience,  belongs  to  a  province  of  life 
which  lies  oat  of  the  range  of  all  speculation,  or  of  inquiries  into  natural  science  and  his- 
tory. And  the  doctrine  of  a  pro-existence  of  souls,  though  insu£Qcient  to  explain  this 
hctf  leaves  it  untouched,  or  even  requires  to  be  explained  by  it  The  same  is  also  true  of 
Miiller's  peculiar  modification  of  this  doctrine,  viz.,  preexistenoe  in  some  wholly  undefined, 
embryonic  state  of  being.  In  his  attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  problems,  to 
maintain  moral  freedom  without  sophistry,  I  must  confess  he  has  done  himself  great  credit 
by  his  method  of  solution,  though  I  am  very  little  disposed  to  agreo  with  it — It  is  essen- 
tial to  Ohristianity  that  it  rests  on  ao  biitorioal  bans  of  fiwt,  which,  morder  to  be 
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appear  untenable,  even  while  the  fact  itself,  and  the  sense  of  a  need  of 
redemption  springing  out  of  it,  and  the  faith  in  a  Redeemer  proceeding 
from  that  sense  of  need,  retain  their  value  undimished.  Hence  it  is  very 
natural,  and  a  proof  of  the  apostle's  wisdom,  that  he  treats  in  so  few  pas- 
sages of  the  original  perfection  of  the  first  man,  and  of  the  first  sin,  com- 
pared with  the  number  which  relate  to  this  universal  fact.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  what  he  says  on  this  subject  has  a  merely  accidental 
connexion  with  his  Christian  convictions  ;  that  everything  which  he  says 
of  the  first  man,  only  served  as  a  foil,  borrowed  from  the  notions  in  vogue 
among  the  Jews,  to  set  the  redeemii|ff  work  of  Christ  in  a  more  striking 
light  by  the  contrast.  We  may  rather  affirm  that  this  fact  is  intimately 
and  closely  connected  with  the  whole  Christian  consciousness  of  the 
apostle,  for  it  lies  everywhere  at  the  basis,  where  he  represents  this  schism 
not  as  something  included  in  the  plan  of  the  divine  creation  itself,  and 
necessary  in  the  development  of  human  nature,  but  as  something  for  which 
man  is  guilty.  To  justify  the  holiness  and  love  of  God,  it  must  have  been 
important  for  him  to  be  able  to  say,  that  man  was  not  created  in  this  con- 
dition by  God,  but  that  it  originated  in  an  abuse  of  the  freedom  bestowed 
upon  him.* 

But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not  admissible  if,  as  many  have  nuun. 
tained,  Paul  exhibited  the  first  man  only  as  a  representative  of  human 
nature  generally,  and  wished  to  show  by  his  example  how,  by  virtue  of 
the  original  constitution  of  human  nature,  lust  appeared  in  opposition  to 
the  rational  principle  or  to  the  capability  for  divine  knowledge — that  thii 


acknowledged  in  its  tnio  mcanlDg,  onlj  presupposes  experiences  which  every  man 
make  for  himselC 

*  Krabbe,  a  friend  specially  dear  to  me,  in  his  excellent  work,  Die  Lehrt  tcm  dir 
Sunde^  p.  56,  remarks,  that  ho  does  not  clearlj  understand  what  are  my  viows  rcspectiBf 
the  origination  of  sin  in  the  primitive  state  of  man.  But  it  was  foreign  to  mj  object- 
since  I  only  wished  to  develop  tlie  doctrines  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  form  in  which  tbej 
were  conceived  and  represented  by  him,  and  their  mutual  connexion — to  explain  myself 
further  on  this  topic,  and  to  state,  as  I  must  have  done  as  a  systematic  theologian,  Uiiti 
according  to  my  conviction,  the  origin  of  evil  can  only  bo  understood  as  a  fact,  a  fact  pdB* 
sible  by  virtue  of  the  freedom  belonging  to  a  created  being,  but  not  to  be  othenrin 
deduced  or  explained.  It  lies  in  the  idea  of  evil,  thnt  it  is  an  utterly  inexplicable  things 
and  whoever  would  explain  it  nulUfies  the  very  idea  of  iL  It  is  not  the  limits  of  ov 
knowledge  which  make  the  origin  of  sin  something  inexplicable  to  U5,  but  it  follows  froB 
the  essential  nature  of  sin  as  an  act  of  free  will,  that  it  must  remain  to  all  etemitj  aa  k^ 
explicable  &ct.  It  can  only  be  understood  empirically  by  means  of  the  moral  adf^OD- 
Bciousness.  Td  kputnjfia,  d  ndi'Tov  alriov  kari  kokuv,  fidXXov  di  If  irepl  tovtov  4&<5<f,  h  ff 
in>xy  iyyiyvofievtjf  ^  el  ntj  ric  i^aipeB^aerai^  ttj^  dXijdeia^  livruc  ov  /aij  nore  rv;)f(M,—- (fti 
enquiry,  what  is  the  cause  of  all  evils,  or  rather  the  labor-pains  on  this  sabject,  which  tft 
begotten  in  the  soul,  and  of  which  if  tho  soul  be  not  relieved  it  can  never  attain  to  mi 
truth.)  Ep.  it  Platon.  Whoever  in  his  arrogant  littleness  can  satisfy  himself  with  Mfi- 
lating  human  nature  and  reducing  it  to  a  minimum,  with  substituting  a  oertain  foraitf 
speculative  thought  in  place  of  the  whole  man,  may  adjust,  after  his  own  fiMhkMi,  aU  Iht 
phenomena  in  the  moral  world ;  but  the  unconquerable  voice  of  Nature  will  know  hmrH 
assort  her  ri^^ts  against  all  such  flne-spon  theoriesL 
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IB  constantly  repeated  in  the  case  of  every  individual,  in  order  that  man, 
from  the  consciousness  of  this  opposition,  may  attain  through  redemption 
to  the  eflScient  supremacy  of  religious  conviction  in  his  nature.  This  chain 
of  ideas  we  should  certainly  find  in  Paul's  writings,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that,  in  Rom.  vii.  9,  and  ff.,  he  alluded  to  the  condition  of  original  inno- 
cence ;  and  wished  to  shew  how  by  the  commandment  that  state  of 
childlike  ingenuousness  was  removed,  and  the  slumbering  lust  was  brought 
into  consciousness  and  raised  to  activity.  But  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
apostle,  where  he  speaks  of  an  apparent  freedom  from  guilt,  in  which  the 
principle  of  sinfulness  though  scarcely  developed  lay  at  the  bottom,  had 
in  his  thoughts  that  original  freedom  from  guilt  which  he  rather  describes 
as  sinlessness.  Certainly  he  could  not  have  said  that  by  one  man  sin  came 
into  the  world,  if,  in  Rom.  vii.  9,  he  had  assumed  the  existence  of  sin  already 
in  the  first  man  according  to  his  original  constitution,  as  something 
grounded  in  the  essence  of  human  nature.  In  order  to  reconcile  this, 
something  foreign  must  be  introduced  into  Paul's  train  of  thought,  which 
can  by  no  means  be  shewn  to  belong  to  it.  K  we  proceed  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  freedom,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be  allowed  according 
to  this  Pauline  doctrine,  and  a  transition  from  sinlessness  to  sin,  are  some- 
thing inconceivable,  still  we  are  not  justified  in  explaining  Paul  accord- 
ing to  a  representation  of  which  no  trace  can  be  found  in  his  writings, 
not  to  add  that  such  a  view  is  opposed  to  his  moral  and  religious  spirit, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  Christianity  in  general ;  for  according  to  it,  the  con- 
sciousness of  freedom,  and  the  sense  of  guilt  connected  with  it,  could  be 
nothing  else  than  a  necessaiy  deception  imposed  by  the  Creator  himself 
in  the  development  of  human  nature,  a  self-delusion  nnayoidable  to  the 
individual  self-consciousness. 

Paul,  indeed,  says  in  1  Cor.  xv.  46,  that  in  the  development  of  hu- 
manity, the  "  natural,"  ipvxiicbv,  must  go  before  the  "  spiritual,"  Trvev/^o- 
TiKbv — that  human  nature  as  derived  from  the  earthly  man  must  first 
develop  itself,  and  only  then  should  the  heavenly  man  enter  into  the 
process  of  development,  and  penetrate  it  with  a  new  divine  principle  of 
life*  But  certainly  it  was  not  Paul's  intention  so  to  be  understood,  as  if, 
in  virtue  of  that  earthly  constitution  of  human  nature,  sin  must  form  a 
necessary  transition-point,  that  sinlessness  might  first  proceed  from  Christ, 
which  would  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  we  have  observed 
respecting  the  Pauline  views.  In  this  passage,  according  to  the  con- 
nexion, a  contrast  is  not  principally  intended  between  the  idea  of  one's 
being  under  subjection  to  sin,  and  being  sinless  ;  but  between  being  sub- 
jected to  death,  and  being  raised  above  death.  It  is  only  affirmed  here, 
that  the  first  man  wanted  the  divine  life-giving  spirit  which  first  pro- 
ceeded from  Christ,  which  will  allow  nothing  heterogeneous  to  remain 
along  with  it,  but  communicates  to  whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with,  an 
unchangeable  divine  life.  It  certainly  follows  that  man  must  advance  to 
the  higher  position  of  a  divine  life,  exalted  above  the  domain  of  death. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  sin  was  something  placed  in  the  original 
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constitntion  of  hnman  nature ;  that  sin  most  form  a  necessary  tranffltion- 
point  for  that  progressive  development  and  that  exaltation  of  human 
nature  which  afleni'ards  would  be  accomplished  through  redemption, 
and  which  without  it  could  not  have  been  prepared.  We  must  rather 
consider  it  to  be  Paul's  doctrine,  that  man  was  destined  to  raise  himself 
to  the  height  intended  for  him  by  a  perfectly  pure  development  not  defiled 
by  sin.  Only  afler  sin  had  made  its  appearance,  as  something  which 
oaght  not  to  have  come  forth,  did  redeeming  grace  manifest  itself  in  op- 
position to  it,  as  free  compassion  towards  those  who  had  incurred  the 
guilt  of  sin ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  grace,  not  merely  to  restore  what  had 
been  depraved  by  sin,  which  ought  not  to  have  come  into  being,  but  also 
to  raise  man  to  that  higher  stage  for  which,  by  his  free  acting,  he  ought 
to  have  made  himself  worthy.  But  still  the  restoration  of  the  original 
image  of  God  which  had  been  marred  by  sin,  (Col.  iii.  10  ;  Eph.  iv.  24,) 
always  remains  a  chief  point  in  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  re- 
demption. The  old  man  is  not  implanted  in  the  original  nature  of 
the  first  man,  but  was  first  produced  from  sin  striving  against  the  origi- 
nal nature.  The  new  creation  is  conceived  as  a  renovation,  a  restoration 
of  the  original.  Paul  recognises  in  man — if  in  fallen  man,  (Acts  xvii.,) 
certainly  so  much  more  in  the  original  man — an  "  offspring  of  Gk)d," 
which  was  destined  to  develop,  and  to  manifest  itself,  and  to  form 
everything  out  of  itself,  without  sin  which  stands  in  contradiction  to 
it.  According  to  all  this,  sin  always  appears  as  something  that  ought 
to  have  remained  far  away  from  the  course  of  human  development. 

Thus,  then,  the  sin  of  the  first  man  has  so  great  signifieancy  in  Paul's 
connexion  of  ideas,  because  it  was  the  free  act  from  which  a  course  of 
life  proceeded,  in  contradiction  to  the  original  moral  nature  of  man, 
or  to  the  image  of  God  in  that  nature.  When  he  says,  Ronu  v.  12, 
"  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"  we  shall  most  naturally 
understand  it  (as  he  adds  no  other  limiting  clause)  as  follows:  that 
the  sinful  tendency  of  the  will,  or  the  opposition  between  the  human  and 
the  divine  wiU,  now  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  hitherto  sinless 
human  nature,  and  propagated  itself  with  the  development  of  the  race 
from  this  first  point.  This  is  according  to  a  law  which  regulates  the 
propagation  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  special  divisions  of  na- 
tions and  families,  without  which  there  could  be  no  history,  no  de- 
velopment of  man  as  a  race ;  but  the  whole  would  be  broken  up  into 
separate  moments  wholly  severed  from  each  other — an  altogether  atomic 
or  nominalistic  view  which  is  refuted  by  an  unprejudiced  examination  of 
history  and  of  life.  And  in  fact,  we  see  Paul  applying  the  same  laWf 
when  he  contemplates  evil  in  its  combined  and  reciprocal  effects  in 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the  collective  body  of  Jews  or  Greeks. 

All  men  from  that  time  onward  have  sinned,  since  they  have  fonowed 
the  sinful  tendency  that  has  passed  upon  them  through  the  development 
of  the  race.    In  this  sense,  Paul  says  that  by  the  disobedience  of  one  afl 
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became  sinner?.*  He  also  connects  sin  and  death  together,  and  affirms 
that  with  sin  death  came  into  the  world,  and  had  propagated  itself  among 
all  men.  Now,  according  to  Paul's  views,  this  cannot  be  understood  of 
an  essential  change  in  the  physical  organization  of  man,  as  if  the  body  by 
that  event  first  became  mortal  from  being  immortal,  for  he  expressly 
asserts  the  opposite  in  1  Cor.  xv.  46,  47,  since  he  attributes  to  the  first 
man  "  an  earthy  body,"  aojfia  ;^ot/c6v,  "  a  natural,"  i/>y;^tiic6v,  in  con- 
trast with  the  "  spiritual  body,"  aCJfMi  nfieviJuiTiKbv^  of  the  resurrection. 

This  change,  therefore,  can  only  relate,  partly  to  the  mode  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  individual  earthly  existence  now  terminates, the  forcible 
disruption  of  the  connexion  between  soul  and  body  which  we  designate 
by  the  name  of  death,  partly  to  the  manner  in  which  the  necessity  of 
such  a  death  would  appear  to  the  human  mind.  But  both  are  closely 
connected  with  one  another.  As  life,  life  in  communion  with  God,  a  di- 
vine, holy,  happy,  and  imperishable  life,  are  ideas  indissolubly  connected 
in  the  New  Testament  phraseology,  particularly  in  the  writings  of  Paul 
and  John,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  are  equally  connected  the  ideas  of  sin, 
anhappiness,  and  death.  As  man  in  communion  with  God  becomes  con- 
scious of  a  divine  life  raised  above  all  death  eternal,  and  the  thought  of 
the  interruption  of  life  or  of  annihilation  is  unknown  to  him  ;  so  when 
by  sin  this  connexion  is  broken,  and,  in  estrangement  from  God  as  the 
eternal  fountain  of  life,  he  becomes  conscious  of  existence  limited  to 
itself,  the  thought  of  death  first  springs  up.     Without  this  consciousness 

I 

/ 

*  It  is  now,  indeed,  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  the  last  clanse  of  Rom.  y.  12,  the 
relative  pronoun  cannot  be  referred  to  Adam.  It  is  also  not  erident  to  me  (as  Rothe,  p. 
32  of  his  acute  essay  on  this  passage,  Wittenberg,  1836,  has  maintained),  that  k^*  9  can- 
not be  translated  "for  (hcU;"  the  original  meaning  of  this  preposition  with  the  dative,  bj 
means  of  which  it  expresses  something  conditional,  an  accompaniment,  the  point  of  con- 
nexion for  something,  easily  passes  into  the  sign  of  a  certain  causal  relation ;  and  as  Ini 
with  a  dative  signifies  this  causal  relation,  e<ji>'  6  by  an  attraction  may  therefore  sig^nify 
"for  that,"  "because  that."  This  meaning  is  oertmnly  to  be  adopted  in  2  Cor.  ▼.  4b 
What  Rothe,  p.  25,  has  said  against  this  construction  in  the  last  passage  is  quite  untenable. 
Kor  does  Philip.  I  21-24,  contradict  this  in^rpretation,  for  anxiety  alter  eternal  life  by 
no  means  excludes  the  repugnance  necessarily  founded  in  human  nature  against  the  con- 
flict with  death.  Man  would  always  prefer  passing  to  a  higher  state  of  existence  without 
80  violent  a  process  of  transition,  and  the  *'  being  burdened"  is  certainly  (what  Rothe 
denies)  quite  as  necessary  and  constant  a  mark  of  the  Christian  life  as  the  "  earnestly 
desiring."  I  will  readily  allow  that  Paul  has  made  use  of  this  expression  in  the  Romans 
to  designate  causality,  since  it  corresponds  more  than  any  other  to  the  form  under  which  he 
is  here  thinking  of  causalty.  The  first  original  causality  is  the  sin  of  Adam — the  secondary 
cause,  the  connecting  link  for  this  continuation  of  death  from  Adam  is  the  sinning  of  in- 
dividuals, by  which  the  connexion  between  sin  and  death,  subjectively  considered,  is  con- 
ditioned. Death  as  punishment  of  the  first  sin  which  was  committed  with  a  clear  oon* 
sciousness  of  its  being  a  transgression  of  a  positive  law,  spread  itself)  together  with  the  sin- 
ful tendency,  upon  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  and  Paul  finds  its  point  of  connexion  with  all 
in  this,  that  all  have  sinned.  The  connexion  between  sin  and  death  is  universal,  running 
through  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race,  because  all  men  have  participated  in  sin. 
It  is  therefore  a  wholly  different  matter  when  a  sinless  being  enters  into  the  development 
of  the  race;  with  such  an  one  the  natural  connexion  between  sin  and  death  ooold  find  no 
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of  estrangement  and  death,  the  transition  from  an  earthly  existence  to  a 
higher — objective  in  itself,  and  subjective  to  the  mind* — would  have  been 
only  the  form  of  a  higher  development  of  life,  a  transfiguration  according 
to  nature,  and  no  violent  revolution.  There  could  not  have  existed  that 
struggle  in  the  nature  of  man,  of  which  Paul  speaks  in  2  Cor.  v.  4.  Thus 
Paul  calls  sin  the  sting  of  death,  1  Cor.  xv.  56,  by  which  he  marks  the 
internal  connexion  between  the  consciousness  of  death  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt ;  as  the  wounding  power  of  death  is  founded  in  sin, 
death  as  death,  as  that  terrific  object  to  the  mind  of  man,  exhibits  itself 
only  in  connexion  with  the  consciousness  of  sin. 

Paul  certainly  represents  a  corruption  of  human  nature  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  first  sin,  and  assumes  a  supremacy  of  the  sinful  principle 
in  the  human  race,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  that  the  original  nature  of 
man  as  the  ofiflspring  of  God,  and  created  in  his  image,  has  been  thereby 
destroyed.  Rather  he  supposes  the  existence  in  man  of  two  opposing 
principles — the  predominating  sinful  principle,  and  the  divine  principle  more 
or  less  depressed  and  obscured  yet  manifesting  its  light.  Hence  he  deduces 
an  undeniable  consciousness  of  God,  and  an  equally  undeniable  moral  self* 
consciousness  as  a  radiation  from  the  former.  And  as  he  recognises  an 
original  and  universal  revelation  of  God  to  the  human  consciousness,  so  also 
he  acknowledges  in  human  nature  a  designed  aptitude  to  receive  it ;  as 
there  is  a  self-testimony  of  God,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  man  lives,  moves,  and 
exists,  so  also  there  is  an  original  susceptibility  in  human  nature  corres- 
ponding to  that  testimony.  The  whole  creation  as  a  revelation  of  God, 
especially  of  his  almightiness  and  goodness,f  is  designed  to  arouse  the  spirit 

*  Krabbe,  in  his  work  already  quoted,  although  the  premises  deduced  by  him  from  1 
Oor.  XV.  45  ought  to  have  led  to  the  same  view  as  mine,  has  yet  opposed  it  (p.  191)  wi- 
der the  supposition  that  I  have  not  admiitpd  an  objective  alteration  of  the  form  of  deaUi, 
but  only  a  subjective  alteration  in  reference  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  represented  to  the 
mind  of  man.  To  guard  against  this  misunderstanding,  I  have  added  several  new  obser- 
vations to  render  my  meaning  more  explicit. 

f  In  Rom.  i.  20,  Paul  first  asserts  in  general,  that  the  invisible  being  of  God  is  mani- 
&eted  to  the  thinking  spirit  by  the  creation  ;  he  then  specifies  the  revelation  of  his  power, 
And  adds  to  it  the  general  term  "  Godhead,"  OeiuTrfCt  (on  the  form  of  this  word  see  Riickert^) 
including  everytliing  else  which  belongs  to  the  revelation  of  the  idea  of  Gk>d,  to  our  oon- 
oeptions  of  the  divine  attributes,  to  the  "invisible  things  of  Grod,"  dSpara  rov  6eov,  We 
cannot  deduce  from  the  words  (for  it  was  not  the  apostle's  intention  to  be  more  definite)  a 
special  reference  to  any  other  divine  attribute;  but  it  is  not  without  reason  that  he  brings 
forward  the  idea  of  Almightiness,  because  this  first  manifests  itself  in  the  religious  oonaciooa- 
ness  developed  by  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  hence  the  consciousness  of  dependence 
on  a  higher  power  is  the  predominant  sentiment  in  natural  religion.  Still  we  may  infer, 
from  the  term  "  were  thankful,**  rjlxapiarriaav,  m  v.  21,  that  the  goodness  of  God  was 
present  to  his  thoughts,  which  is  favored  by  Acts.  xiv.  17.  In  this  result  I  agree  with 
Sohneckenburger  in  his  Essay  on  the  Natural  Theology  of  Paul  and  its  sources,  oootained 
in  his  Beiirdge  eur  Einleitung  iri's  N,  T,  But  I  cannot  perceive  the  necessity  for  deducing 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  has  expressed  himself,  from  any  other  source  than  from  the 
depths  of  his  own  spirit,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  in  Philo*s  far  leas  ong- 
intd  investigations,  I  can  find  nothing  which  can  serve  to  explain  Paul's  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage^ although  I  sec  nothing  in  the  use  Sohneokonbuiger  is  disposed  to  maka  of  PbOo 
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of  man  to  a  perception  of  this  inward  revelation  of  God.  Bat  since  by  the 
predominant  sinful  tendency  of  man  the  susceptibility  for  this  revelation 
of  God  is  impaired,  he  has  lost  the  ability  to  raise  himself,  by  means  of  the 
feelings  awakened  by  outward  iinpressions.to  a  development  of  the  idea  of 
God,  to  serve  as  an  organ  for  which  is  the  highest  destiny  of  the  human 
spirit.*  Since  the  consciousness  in  man  of  an  interior  being,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  distinct  from  nature,  and,  exalted  above  it,  is  capable  of 
appropriating  the  supernatural,  has  been  depressed  by  sin, — since  he  has 
enslaved  himself  to  that  nature  over  which  he  was  destined  to  rule,f  he 
is  no  longer  able  to  develop  the  feelings  excited  in  his  breast,  of  depend- 
ence on  a  higher  power,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  bestowed  npon 
him,  so  as  to  believe  in  an  Almighty  God  as  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  world,  but  he  allows  these  feelings  to  terminate  in  the  created  beings, 
in  the  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature  by  which  they  were  first  excited. 
Thus  originated,  as  Paul  describes  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  idolatry, 
the  deification  of  nature,  which  yet  implies  a  depressed  consciousness  of 
God,  and  to  this,  as  lying  at  its  basis,  Paul  appealed  in  his  discourse  at 
Athens.  This  depression  of  the  consciousness  of  God  by  the  predomin- 
ating consciousness  of  the  world  or  the  sensuous  consciousness  of  self, 
tended  more  and  more  to  the  deterioration  of  man's  moral  nature ;  Rom. 
L  28.  Yet  this  moral  nature,  as  it  belonged  to  the  essence  of  humanity, 
could  not  be  entirely  obliterated.  It  manifested  itself  in  the  conscience 
as  the  undeniable  emanation  from  the  consciousness  of  God.  According 
to  Paul,  this  is  the  revelation  of  an  internal  law  for  the  life,  and  of  a 
judgment  upon  it,  undeniable  by  man,  even  should  he  not  deduce  from  it 
the  consciousness  of  that  God  who  here  manifests  himself  as  a  hidden 
legislative  and  judging  power.  Men,  in  passing  judgment  on  one  an- 
other, give  evidence  of  the  power  of  that  innate  law  of  their  nature,  and 
condemn  themselves ;  Rom.  ii.  1.^ 

for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  which  tends  to  depreciate  the  latter ;  and  I 
must  entirely  agree  with  his  excellent  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish 
school  to  the  appearance  of  Christianity.  He  also  justly  remarks,  that  those  who  in  their 
folly  think  that  they  can  illustrate  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  human  race  (the  moral 
creation  effected  by  Christianity)  by  excerpts  ttom  Philo  (an  attempt  as  rational  as  to  ex- 
plain the  living  principle  by  a  corpse),  must  serve  quite  a  dififorent  object  from  that  which 
they  have  proposed  to  themselves. 

*  The  connexion  of  the  inward  and  outward  revelation  of  God  was  probably  in  the 
mind  of  Paul  when  he  used  the  phrase  "  in  them,"  iv  avTolc-    Komans  L  19. 

f  The  dominion  of  man  over  nature  presupposes  in  its  true  significance  the  free  devel* 
opment  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  which  the  elevation  of  the  spirit  over  nature  and  its 
affinity  to  God  are  founded,  as  a  means  of  exercising  that  true  dominion. 

\  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Paul,  in  this  passage,  has  the  Jews  spec- 
ially in  mind,  who  are  mentioned  in  v.  9.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  transition  fh>m 
those  of  whom  ho  had  been  speaking,  the  Gentiles,  to  this  new  subject,  the  Jews,  must 
have  been  in  some  way  marked.  But  the  "therefore,"  did,  only  refers  us  to  what  imme- 
diately precedes,  i.  32,  which  relates  to  the  Gentiles,  though  it  docs  not  follow  that  Paul 
confined  himself  to  the  same  class  of  Gentiles.  "Since  whoever  knows  the  law  of  God, 
(according  to  which  they  who  do  such  things  are  worthy  of  deathX  and  yet  does  what  it 
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We  must  here  take  Dotioe  of  Paul's  trichotomy  of  human  nature. 
We  find,  indeed,  only  one  passage  where  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  (1 
Thess.  V.  23,)  but  there  are  several  others  in  which  it  is  indicated.  Though 
among  the  Greeks  the  term  ifvxTj  was  employed  to  denote  the  animal 
principle  of  life  in  distinction  from  the  vovf,  as  the  vovg  corresponds  to 
the  koyiKbv^  (the  rational  principle,)  yet  we  cannot  suppose  such  a  mode 
of  conception  in  Paul,  as  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  all  which  can 
be  found  in  his  writings  referable  to  this  subject  The  "  natural  man," 
tjwxnib^^  the  man  in  whom  the  ^l^vx^  alone  predominates,  who  is  in  a 
state  corresponding  to  this,  cannot  receive  and  understand  the  things 
revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  these  things  must  appear  to  him  as 
foolishness,  for  he  wants  the  sense,  the  organ,  by  which  to  appropriate 
them;  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  The  "  spiritual  man,"  7rvevfiart/cdf,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  man  in  whom  such  an  organ,  such  a  sense  is  developed ;  with 
a  sense  allied  to  the  divine  he  is  able  to  receive  divine  things.  Certainly 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  ^^  spiritual  man"  is  to  be  thought  of  as 
one  in  whom  the  ruling  principle  is  the  "  spirit "  {nvevfia)  of  human 
nature,  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  "  life,"  i^vxii*  Without  doubt  we 
must  rather  suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  the  "  Divine  Spirit,"  nvevfia 
OeioVy  as  that  which  quickens  the  man.  But  yet  we  may  conceive  of  the 
TTvevfiaTiKbg  in  Paul's  sense,  as  the  person  in  whom  what  in  human  nature 
is  the  TTvevfia  finds  its  natural  development.  We  shall  have  to  consider 
it  as  that  organ  corresponding  to  the  divine  rrvev/ia,  which  is  destined  and 
adapted  to  receive  its  influences  and  spread  them  through  the  whole  of 
human  nature.  If  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  by  nvevfia  is  to  be  understood  the 
power  indwelling  in  human  nature, .not  merely  something  communicated 
to  man,  the  "  spiritual  gift"  (xdpiafui  TrvevfiariKbv)  as  something  personi- 
fied,* we  can  make  good  use  of  this  application  of  the  word.  In  the 
moments  of  the  highest  elevation  or  inspiration,  when  the  discursive 
power  is  in  abeyance,  the  "  spirit"  is  supreme.  This,  as  the  receptive 
organ  for  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  "  spirit,"  nvevfia^  is  then  alone 
developed.  Thus,  under  the  term  rrvevfia  we  shall  comprise  what  is  in- 
nermost, and  deepest,  and  highest  in  man,  the  side  of  the  spirit  turned 
towards  the  eternal  and  divine — the  power  to  become  conscious  of  God 
and  of  divine  things — ^the  capacity  for  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 
higher  self-consciousness  grdunded  in  that ;  while  by  the  term  iwx^  we 

forbids,  cannot  excuse  himself —tbon  canst  allege  no  excnse  for  thyself;  thou,  whoever 
thou  mayest  be,  thou  who  testifiesfc  of  thy  knowledge  of  God,  when  thou  judgest  another^ 
thou  condemnest  thyaelfl" 

*  The  first  interpretation  here  suggested,  is  favored  by  the  antithesis  between  wvev/ia 
and  vovc  f^ov,  and  the  word  votf,  which  elsewhere  ct^rresponds  to  Trvcy/^a,  as  the  designa- 
tion of  the  highest  power  in  human  nature,  need  not  perplex  us;  for  there  would  natur- 
urally  have  been  made  prominent  hero  just  this  idea  of  vovc  as  the  voow,  the  thinking 
&culty  in  man,  since  the  immediateness  of  inspiration  is  distinguished  fh)m  the  mediatt 
exercise  of  thought.  A  Greek  would  certainly  have  chosen  another  word  than  vovc  wmI 
would  have  distioguished  between  voovv  and  diavoovv. 
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nnderstaiid  all  that  belongs  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  lower 
self-consciousness.  In  man's  original  state  the  '*  spirit,"  rrvev/ia,  as  the 
organ  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  in  communion  with  it  as  its  natural,  undis- 
turbed life,  and  the  "  life,"  ^vxi^  was  the  natural  organ  of  the  human 
nveviM ;  the  divine  and  the  human  were  in  harmonic  unison.  But  after 
this  connexion  had  been  broken  by  sin,  the  7rvev/ia,  by  the  predominance 
of  the  ifvx^i  separated  from  connexion  with  its  great  fountain-head  and 
altogether  kept  under,  was  prevented  from  acting  and  manifesting  itself. 
Thus  was  formed  the  "  natural  man,''  fpvx*'^^y  who  with  all  his  cultiva- 
tion wants  the  sense  for  the  divine,  whose  intellectual  egoism,  not  less 
than  the  sensual  rudeness  of  the  man  who  in  a  narrower  sense  is  called 
^'  carnal,"  aapKiKbg^  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  divine  things  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  reveals — both  are  only  two  distinct  forms  of  worldly- 
mindedness.  The  ^^  natural  man"  furthermore  remains  fettered  with  his 
consciousness  to  the  world,  confined  within  its  limits ;  he  has  no  sense 
for  the  supersensuous  and  denies  its  reality ;  it  finds  no  point  of  con- 
nexion in  his  merely  psychical  being,  in  which  the  pneumatic  is  altogether 
suppressed. 

In  special  relation  to  what  Paul  calls  the  nvev^,  stands  that  which 
he  designates  '*  the  inner  man."  The  contrariety  between  the  inner  and 
outer  man  by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  contrariety  between  the  body 
and  soul,  spirit  or  reason  and  sensuousness.  We  have  seen,  that  accord- 
ing to  Paul's  doctrine,  evil  may  have  its  seat  in  the  intellect.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  reason  estranged  from  God  and  ruled  by  egoism.  But 
Paul  never  speaks  of  an  evil  residing  in  the  inner  man :  the  idea  of  the 
inner  man  only  appears  in  reference  to  the  Divine. 

When  the  higher  God-related  nature  of  man  begins  to  make  itself 
free  from  the  power  of  the  ungodly  principle, — to  attain  a  consciousness 
of  its  own  peculiar  being,  and  to  be  sensible  of  its  bondage — then  the 
inner  man,  hitherto  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  worldliness,  rises  up. 
This  inner  man  recognises  in  the  divine  law  what  corresponds  to  his  own 
nature,  and  rejoices  in  it.  But  he  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  power  of  sin  predominant  in  the  outer  man,  and  thus  to  bring  the 
law  into  actual  practice ;  Rom.  vii.  22.  He  attains  to  new  power  through 
the  divine  life  communicated  by  Christ,  when  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart ; 
Eph.  iii.  IG,  1 7.  The  sufferings  by  which  the  outer  man  perishes,  only  serve 
to  free  and  to  renew  the  inner  man  more  and  more;  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  This 
opposition  between  the  inner  and  the  outward  man  is  to  be  understood  as 
involving  the  thought  that  everything  which  belongs  to  the  world  is  ex- 
ternal to  the  inner  man.  Evil  has  its  ground  in  this,  that  man  turns  away 
from  what  is  innermost  to  him,  from  his  relation  to  God,  and  surrenders 
himself  to  the  world  over  which  he  should  be  exalted  by  virtue  of  the 
life  in  God,  and  in  consequence,  man  becomes  continually  absorbed  into 
the  world,  secularized  and  alienated  from  God.  Earthly  envelopments 
oppress  the  true  inward  essence  of  the  spirit,  and  keep  the  inner  man  in 
a  state  of  insensibility.    In  proportion  as  man  retires  into  the  depths  of 
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his  inward  being,  from  the  dissipations  of  worldly  things,  the  greater  is 
his  inward  strength  ;  the  more  he  turns  within,  the  more  the  power  of 
the  inner  man  whose  life  is  in  God  gains  the  ascendency. 

Thus  Paul  represents  two  general  principles  in  the  natural  man  as 
striving  against  each  other ;  the  principle  peculiar  to  the  offspring  of 
God,  that  which  is  allied  to  God  in  the  implanted  consciousness  of  God, 
and  in  the  moral  self-consciousness  grounded  therein,  the  reaction  of  the 
original  religious  and  moral  nature  of  man ;  and  the  principle  of  sin  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  spirit  and  flesh,  the  inner  and  the  outer  man.  And  as 
the  former,  the  original  nature  of  man,  is  checked  in  its  development  and 
efficiency  by  the  latter,  and  detained  a  prisoner  as  by  a  hostile  force,  he 
describes  the  state  of  the  natural  man  in  general  as  one  of  bondage,* 
Still  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  different  states  of  this  bond- 
age, according  as  it  is  conscious  or  unconscious ;  according  as  the  sup- 
pressed higher  nature  has  not  yet  at  all  become  conscious  of  its  own  ex- 
istence, and  of  the  restraint  imposed  upon  it,  or  according  as  the  sense 
of  bondage,  in  which  man's  higher  self,  the  inner  man,  is  held,  has  been 
awakened  in  the  developed  higher  self-consciousness,  and  so  a  longing 
after  freedom  has  been  created.  The  latter  is  the  state  to  wliich  the 
apostle  has  affixed  the  name  of  bondage  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of 
the  word,  the  bondage  under  the  law,  inasmuch  as  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  suppressed  higher  nature  there  exists  at  the  same  time  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  law  revealing  itself  in  it,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  first  conscious- 
ness is  called  into  being  by  the  latter.  Hence  these  two  states  of 
unconscious  or  conscious  bondage  are  distinguished,  as  living  without  the 
law,  or  living  under  the  law.  These  two  states  the  apostle  describes  in 
the  7th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  he  there  depicts,  in  his 
own  person,  and  from  his  own  experience,  two  universally  existing  states. 

The  first  state  he  represents  as  one  in  which  a  man  hves  in  delusive 
satisfaction,  unconscious  both  of  the  requirements  of  the  holy  law  and  of 
the  power  of  the  counteracting  principle  of  sinfulness.  He  awakes  from 
this  state  of  security,  when  the  conscionsness  of  the  law  and  its  require- 
ments is  excited.  The  moral  ideal,  which  is  presented  by  the  law  to  the 
self-consciousness  of  man,  exerts  an  attractive  influence  on  his  higher  na- 
ture. He  feels  that  he  can  find  satisfaction  and  happiness  only  in  the 
agreement  of  his  life  with  this  law.  But  then  he  sees  that  he  has  been 
wofully  deceived,  for  the  law  when  it  brings  forth  into  consciousness  the 
sinful  desires  that  had  hitherto  been  slumbering  in  his  breast,  irritates 
them  to  greater  activity  by  the  opposition  of  its  commands.  The  man 
who  is  enduring  this  conflict,  is  represented  by  Paul  as  saying,  "  The 
commandment  that  should  have  tended  to  life  brought  only  death ;  for 
rin  which  now  took  occasion  to  break  forth,  deceived  me  by  the  com- 
mandment and  by  it  slew  me." — ^Rom.  vii.  10, 11.  The  deception  which 
was  practised  by  the  power  of  the  hitherto  slumbering  bat  now  rampant 

*  The  "bondage  of  siii,''  dovAe/a  r^f  dfAopTia^, 
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sinful  desires,  consisted  in  this,  that  when  the  law  in  its  glory,  the  moral 
archetype,  first  revealed  itself  to  the  related  higher  nature  of  man,  he 
was  filled  with  earnest  desire  to  seize  the  revealed  ideal ;  but  this  desire 
only  made  him  more  painfully  sensible  of  the  chasm  which  separated  him 
from  the  object  after  which  he  aspired.  Thus,  what  appeared  at  first  a 
blissful  ideal,  becomes,  on  the  contrary,  death-producing,  through  the 
guilt  of  sin.  The  higher  nature  of  man  aspiring  after  a  freer  self-con- 
sciousness, is  sensible  of  the  harmony  between  itself  and  the  divine  law 
in  which  it  delights  ;  but  th«re  is  another  power,  the  power  of  the  sinfid 
principle  striving  against  the  higher  nature,  which,  wlien  a  man  is  dis- 
posed to  follow  the  inward  divine  leading,  drags  him  away,  so  that  he 
cannot  accomplish  the  good  by  which  alone  his  heavenly  nature  is  at- 
tracted. We  cannot  regard  this  disunion  as  one  in  which  man,  in  conflict 
with  his  better  knowledge  and  his  delight  in  goodness,  is  carried  away 
by  his  own  passions  and  lusts  to  surrender  himself  to  vice.  If  it  were 
so,  Paul,  who  was  blameless  in  legal  righteousness,  and  had  been  brought 
up  in  strict  legal  discipline,  could  not  have  spoken  as  he  did,  from  his 
own  experience.  But  for  man  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  not  enough 
for  him  to  be  free  from  flagrant  vices.  Higher  requirements  of  purity 
in  heart  and  life  are  brought  home  to  his  consciousness,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  these  he  forms  holy  resolutions  which  he  is  unable  to  fulfiL 
How  often,  for  example,  might  Paul  have  been  overcome  by  the  force  of 
his  choleric  temperament. 

In  the  consciousness  of  this  wretched  disunion  he  exclaims,  "  Who 
shall  deliver  me  from  this  power  of  sin  ?"*  After  thus  vividly  calling  to 
mind  the  state  of  disunion  and  unhappiness  from  which  Christianity  has 
set  him  free,  he  is  carried  away  by  emotions  of  thankfulness  for  redemp- 
tion from  that  internal  wretchedness ;  and  dropping  the  character  he  had 
for  the  moment  assumed,  he  interrupts  himself  (Rom  vii.  25)  by  an  ex- 
clamation occasioned  by  the  consciousness  of  his  present  state,  and  then, 
in  conclusion,  briefly  adverts  to  the  state  of  disunion  before  described. 
**  I  myself  therefore,  this  one  man,  with  the  spirit  serve  the  law  of  God, 
but  with  the  flesh,  the  law  of  sin."  If  we  understand  the  phrase,  ^^ serve 
the  law  of  Gody"  in  the  full  strictness  of  the  idea,  more  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  it  than  the  moral  state  of  the  natural  man  allows :  for  taking 
the  words  in  their  highest  sense,  they  describe  such  a  reference  of  the 
whole  life  to  God,  such  an  animating  of  it  by  a  practical  sense  of  God, 
as  must  proceed  from  regeneration,  and  supposes  its  existence.  But  we 
must  first  of  all  accurately  fix  the  meaning  of  "  serve"  and  of  "  law"  in 
this  passage.  Both  terms  are  used  by  Paul  in  a  two-fold  manner.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  "  serving,"  dovXeveiv,  is  that  of  a  life  corresponding 
to  God^  law  and  to  the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  him.  But  this 
consciousness  of  dependence  may  be  of  two  sorts ;  either,  one  in  which 
the  man  consents  with  freedom,  or  one  with  which  his  direction  of  will 

*  Paul  terms  it  tho  *'  body  of  death,"  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  evil  desires  manifests 
Itself  particQlarij  in  the  body  as  the  alave  of  sinfiil  habioL 
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^ands  in  contradiction.  And  8o  likewifio  in  the  application  of  the  term 
law,  of  which  the  general  idea  is  a  rule  of  life  and  action.  This  rule  may 
be  either,  according  to  the  first  meaning  of  the  word  "  serve,"  a  rule 
proceeding  from  within,  founded  on  the  internal  development  of  the  life, 
Of  ith  which  the  predominant  tendency  of  the  will  is  in  perfect  harmony ; 
or  it  may  be  a  rule  presenting  itself  to  the  spirit  of  man  from  without, 
an  outwardly  commanding ^  constraining  law,  which  contradicts  the 
predominant  intemsd  tendency  of  the  will,  and  whose  supremacy  is 
therefore  only  acknowledged  by  compulsion  according  to  the  second 
meaning  of  the  word.  Now  the  apostle  here  employs  the  word  "  serve" 
in  the  second  sense,  and  describes  a  state  in  which  the  consciousness  of 
God  makes  its  power  felt  in  opposition  to  the  sinful  tendency  of  the  will, 
that  controls  the  life ;  for  if  the  other  sense  of  the  term  were  intended, 
that  unhappy  disunion  would  immediately  cease.  If  the  consciousness 
of  God  had  become  an  internal  law  of  the  life  with  which  the  determi- 
nations of  the  will  were  in  harmony,  the  "  flesh"  would  no  longer  exercuse 
its  power  as  a  determining  principle  of  the  life. 

No  doubt  the  apostle  took  the  materials  of  this  description  from  his 
own  experience,  which  put  it  in  his  power  to  delineate  the  condition  in 
such  lively  colors.  Though  educated  by  pious  parents  in  Judaism,  still 
there  was  for  him,  during  childhood,  a  period  of  ingenuous  simplicity,  in 
which  the  consciousness  of  the  law  and  of  the  contrariety  between  its 
requirements  and  the  indwelling  principle  of  sin,  could  not  be  developed 
with  the  same  clearness  as  in  maturer  life.  And  from  this  first  epoch  of 
childhood,  he  was  led  on  by  his  Pharisaic  education  to  the  summit  of 
servitude  to  the  law.  But  he  represents  in  his  own  person  the  two 
universal  stages  of  human  development,  by  which  the  race,  as  well 
as  individuals,  should  thenceforward  be  trained  for  the  appropriation 
of  redemption.  He  here  describes  in  an  individual  example  how  Judaism, 
as  the  legal  religion,  in  respect  to  that  which  constitutes  its  peculiar 
essence  and  by  which  it  fonns  the  contrast  with  Christianity,  should  serve 
in  the  progress  of  human  development.  Very  different  was  that  part  of 
Judaism  which  constituted  the  point  of  union  between  it  and  the  gospel, 
and  the  aspect  under  which  it  might  be  viewed  as  the  gospel  veiled  the 
prophetic  element,  by  which  it  was  connected  with  the  promises  made 
before  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  formed  a  continuation  of  them  till  the 
Redeemer  himself  appeared.  As  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  reoeption 
of  the  Redeemer,  it  was  needful,  on  the  one  hand,  to  excite  a  conscious- 
ness of  internal  disunion  and  bondage,  and  the  consequent  sense  of  a 
need  of  redemption ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  point  out  the  relief 
about  to  be  afforded  for  this  misery,  and  the  personage  by  whom  it 
would  be  effected ;  so  Judaism  was  in  both  these  respects  a  dif  ine  reve- 
lation and  a  religious  economy  preparatory  to  Christianity. 

In  confutation  of  the  Jews  and  Judaizers,  who  would  not  recognise 
in  Judaism  a  merely  preparative  dispensation,  but  maintained  its  pei> 
petual  validity,  the  apostle  proved  that  all  the  leadings  of  the  divine  gov- 
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eminent,  from  the  beginning  of  the  worl<J,  related  to  the  fulfilment  of  i^ 
purpose  embracing  the  salvation  of  the  whole  fallen  race  of  laan,  a  pur- 
pose to  communicate  among  all  men,  by  the  Messiah,  redeeming  grace, 
for  the  obtaining  of  which  no  other  means  would  be  requisite  than  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  it  and  receiving  it  by  means  of  faith.  There 
was,  therefore,  only  one  fundamental  relation  between  God  and  man ;  on 
the  part  of  God,  a  revelation  of  his  grace  in  its  promise  and  fulfilment ; 
on  the  part  of  man,  an  appropriation  of  this  grace  by  faith.  The  legal 
Judaism  could  make  no  alteration  in  this  unchangeable  or  fundamental 
relation  between  God  and  man,  which  had  been  already  established  by 
the  promises  given  to  Abraham ;  it  could  not  add  a  new  condition,  such 
as  the  observance  of  the  law,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  Gal.  iii. 
15,  in  which  case  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  would  be  attached  to  some- 
thing that  could  not  be  performed,  since  no  man  is  capable  of  observing 
the  law.  There  are  two  relations  which  exclude  one  another,  the  one 
having  respect  to  what  comes  on  condition  of  fulfilling  the  law,  and  the 
other  to  what  is  bestowed  according  to  a  divine  promise :  the  former  re- 
fers to  something  to  be  given  as  a  reward  of  merit,  the  latter  to  a  free 
exhibition  of  grace,  which  stipulates  no  other  condition  than  a  recep- 
tion of  what  is  bestowed  through  grace.     Gal.  iii.  18. 

The  law,  therefore,  formed  only  a  preparatory,  intervening  economy 
for  the  Jewish  nation,*  partly  designed  to  check  in  some  measure  the 
grosser  indulgences  of  sin,f  but  more  especially  to  call  forth  and  main- 

♦  To  this  Rohl  v.  20  refers,  "  the  law  entered,"  voito^  Trapeia^Mev. 

f  Tuv  napapdaeuv  x^P*-^*  '^  ^^  aocotmt  of  trazisgressioDa^'  Gal.  iii  19.  The  iDterpreta- 
tion  of  this  passage  which  I  have  followed  requires  to  be  supported  against  the  objections 
of  Usteri  in  his  ErUvoickdung  des  paulinischen  Lehrhegriffs  (Development  of  the  Pauline 
Doctrines),  4th  ed.  pp.  66,  67,  and  in  his  excellent  Oommentarjon  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tianS)  p.  114  The  reasons  alleged  by  him  are,  that  the  idea  of  transgression  presupposes 
the  idea  of  law — that  according  to  the  Pauline  association  of  ideas,  sin  was  caUed  forth  by 
the  law,  the  law  could  present  no  check  to  sin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  tend  to  hasten 
the  outbreak  of  sinfolness.  Paul  would  therefore  contradict  himself,  if  ho  said  that  the  law 
was  added  in  order  to  check  sin.  Bat  although  Paul  by  describing  ^  sin,"  dfiafrria^  as 
"  transgression,"  irapdpaaic,  conceived  of  it  as  a  transgression  of  the  law,  intending  spe- 
cially the  positive  law,  yet  sin,  without  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law,  might  be  so  denom- 
inated in  reference  to  the  law  of  God  revealed  in  the  oonscienoe,  and  which  is  thereby 
transgressed ;  and  Paul  could  by  anticipation  have  called  sins  napa^daei^y  in  relation  to 
the  Mosaic  law  which  should  cause  single  sins  to  appear  in  the  form  of  "  transgressions." 
According  to  Paul,  the  positive  law,  as  well  as  the  indwelling  law  of  the  heart,  supposes  an 
existing  sinfulness  in  man.  When  the  internal  law  as  a  revelation  of  God  is  outwardly 
presented  in  a  definite  literal  form,  it  only  serves  to  bring  this  opposition  into  clearer  con- 
sciousness, and  to  counterwork  the  manifold  Infiuences  by  which  this  consciousness  is  ob- 
scured and  depressed.  Indeed,  the  law,  according  to  Paul,  cannot  conquer  sin  internally, 
but  only  serves  to  manifest  it  in  its  full  extent  It  can  produce  no  true  holmess  in  the 
disposition ;  nevertheless,  wo  can  readily  conceive  how  a  positive  law,  bringing  into  clearer 
consciousness  the  opposition  of  good  and  evil,  opposing  to  sinful  inclinations  the  distinctly 
expressed  divine  will,  by  threatening  and  alarming  would  check  the  outward  indulgence 
of  sinful  desires,  act  as  a  check  on  grosser  immorality,  and  promote  outward  moral  de- 
corum.   Thifl^  it  is  tru6|  can  be  Attained  only  in  a  very  imperfioot  degree  by  the  law,  since 
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tain  a  vivid  consciousness  of  *in.*  While  thus  the  law  put  an  outward 
check  on  the  sinful  rudeness  which  was  ever  anew  rising  agsdnst  it; 
while  by  this  means  the  consciousness  of  the  power  of  the  sinful  princi- 
ple became  more  vivid,  and  hence  the  sense  of  need  both  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  and  of  freedom  from  its  bondage  was  awakened,  the  law  be- 
came a  "  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,"  naidayurybg  elg  Xpiardv. 
The  bondage  of  Judaism  consisted  in  the  binding  of  rehgion  to  a  multi- 
tude of  sensible  forms,  which  could  only  typify  the  divine  that  was  not 
yet  distinctly  apprehended,  the  dependence  of  the  development  of  the  in- 

it  has  not  the  power  of  operating  on  the  internal  ground,  from  which  all  the  outward 
manifestations  of  sin  proceed.  On  the  one  hand,  the  law  checks  the  grosser  outbreaks  of 
sin  ;  on  the  other,  it  occasions  that  the  sinfulness  called  forth  by  opposition  from  its  con- 
cealment, is  displayed  in  the  form  of  particular  tranagreseion  of  ihe  law,  and  a  man  thereby 
becomes  conscious  of  the  hidden  and  deeply-seated  root  of  all  eviL  Both  may  be  repre- 
sented as  the  work  of  the  law ;  the  check  put  on  the  outbreaks  of  sinfulness,  and  the 
greater  prominence  given  to  it  in  the  form  of  particular  transgressions  of  special  com- 
mands. Both  may  be  considered  as  the  objects  of  that  divine  wisdom  which  gave  the  law 
to  man,  if  we  only  keep  the  various  refeiences  distinct  from  each  other.  On  the  one  hand, 
to  prevent  the  total  brutalization  of  human  nature,  and,  on  the  other,  not  to  permit  the 
self-deception  that  any  other  means  of  training  can  avail,  short  of  that  method  which  will 
efifect  a  radical  cure.  As  to  the  first  point,  Paul  marks  it  in  Gal.  iii.  23,  where  he  says 
that  men  were  kept  as  prisoners  by  the  law,  which  agrees  with  what  Christ  says  when, 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  opposes  the  holiness  of  disposition  attained  through  the 
gospel,  to  the  theocratic  political  law,  which  would  only  restram  the  outbreakuig  force  of 
evil  in  its  external  actions,  and  with  what  he  says  in  Matt  xix.  8,  on  the  reUition  of  the 
law  to  the  "  hardness  of  heart,"  aK?.ijpoKap6ia,  of  men.  With  respect  to  the  other  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage — "  the  law  is  added  in  order  to  make  sin  kuowable  as  such,  to  bring 
men  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  it" — ^the  words  do  not  so  plainly  convey  this  meaning. 
According  to  that  interpretation  they  would  mean :  the  law  was  given  to  favor  traniBgres- 
siona,  in  order  that  transgressions  might  take  place;  the  thought' would,  after  all,  be  very 
obscurely  expressed,  and  if  this  wore  said  without  further  limitation,  it  would  convey  such 
a  mean  estimate  of  the  law  as  Paul,  from  his  stand-point,  certainly  could  not  allow.  And 
as  Riickert  justly  remarks,  the  use  of  the  article  with  the  word  TrapafSdaeuv  (on  account 
of  certain  existing  sins,  in  order  to  put  a  check  to  them),  better  suits  the  method  of  inter- 
pretation wo  have  followed  and  the  connexion  of  the  passage,  since  it  is  the  design  of  Paul 
to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  law  in  its  own  though  subordmate  value.  See 
in  Rheinwald's  Repertorium^  No.  vL,  &c,  Schneckenburger's  review  of  Usteri*s  work  on  the 
Pauline  doctrines,  which  agrees,  in  this  and  several  other  points,  with  our  own  views. 

♦  Rom.  V.  20,  Iva  n7^ovdaij  fj  ufiaqria^  "so  that  sin  might  abound,"  that  is,  that  the 
power  of  indwelling  sin,  the  intensive  force  of  the  sinful  principle  as  such,  might  bo  mani- 
fested so  much  more  strongly.  In  reference  to  the  development  of  the  Pauline  sentiment, 
Pritscho,  in  his  excellent  Commentary,  to  which  I  am  much  indebted,  justly  remarks  (p^ 
360X  that  this  cannot  be  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage,  for  here  dfiapria  is  spoken  of  as  a 
single  violation  of  Gk)d's  law.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is :  in  order  that  tramyessioos 
may  increase.  But  this  must  serve  to  make  them  more  conscious  of  the  intensive  power 
of  the  evil  principle,  by  its  coming  forth  more  distinctly  in  outward  manifestation,  as  we 
detect  in  the  symptoms  of  a  positive  disease  the  morbific  matter  which  has  been  for  a  long 
time  lurkmg  in  the  system.  Thus,  Rom.  vii.  13,  in  order  that  sin  might  show  itself  abun- 
dantly as  sin,  sin  in  its  destructive  power ;  so  tiiat  the  law  in  bringing  salyatkm  morti  on 
•oooont  of  sin,  itself  bring  destruction. 
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temal  religious  life  on  the  outward  and  the  sensuous,*  which  might  als^ 
contribute,  like  the  ethical  part  of  the  law,  partly  to  restrain  sensual  gross- 
ness,  partly  to  awaken  the  internal  religious  sentiment,  partly  to  arouse 
it  to  a  consciousness  of  the  bondage  that  oppressed  it,  and  to  a  feeling 
of  need  of  freedom.f  In  this  aspect,  the  unity  of  the  moral  and  the 
ritual  in  the  Mosaic  law  is  apparent ;  both  belonged  to  the  one  object  of 
religious  moral  development,  and  subserved  the  same  end. 

The  race  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  two  general  divisions,  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  dis- 
tinction between  them  may  be  seen  in  the  contrast  they  furnish  between 
natural  development  and  Revelation.  Among  the  Jews,  God  had  from 
the  beginning  communicated  and  propagated  the  knowledge  of  himself 
by  a  connected  series  of  revelations ;  by  a  positive  law  had  manifested 
the  need  of  redemption  and  given  promises  with  ever-increasing  clear- 
ness of  Him  who  was  to  satisfy  this  need ;  Rom.  ix.  4.  The  Theocracy 
was  here  presented  in  the  form  of  a  particular  nationality,  until,  at  last,  the 
Redeemer  arose  from  the  midst  of  ^this  nation,  and  connected  himself  in 
his  own  person  with  the  promises  made  to  them.  The  Gentiles,  on  the 
contrary,  were  left  to  themselves,  and  shut  out  from  the  organized  his- 
torical preparation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still  the  apostle  recognises, 
as  we  have  here  remarked,  an  original  revelation  of  God  among  the 
heathen,  without  which  even  idolatry  could  not  have  arisen.  We  must 
here  distinguish  between  the  two  ideas  of  Revelation  above  unfolded — 
the  general  and  the  special.^  The  one,  is  the  general  revelation  of  God 
in  the  creation,  and,  through  creation,  in  the  reason  and  conscience,  in 
which  three  factors  are  combined — the  self-revelation  of  God  in  creation 
acting  from  without — the  adaptation  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
spirit  of  m^vn,  (reason  and  conscience) — ^and  the  undeniable  connexion  of 
created  spirits  with  the  original  Spirit  whose  offspring  they  are,  in  whom 
they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being,  the  fountain  from  which  pro- 
ceed all  the  movements  of  the  higher  life ;  the  other,  is  Revelation  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  which  does  not  proceed  from  an  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  through  the  medium  of  creation,  like  the  former,  but  a  Re- 
velation by  means  of  which  man  apprehends  in  a  divine  light  the  truths 
relating  to  salvation,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  could  not  attain  by  his 
own  reason. 

But  to  understand  that  general  revelation  of  God,  a  mind  susceptible 
of  the  Divine  was  required.  The  original  consciousness  of  truth,  in  refer- 
ence to  religion  and  morals,  was  kept  under  by  the  predominance  of  the 
principle  of  sin.§    As  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  so  in  the  life  of  the  race, 

*  The  dedovTuJadai  vwh  rd  arotxeTa  h-  rd  aapKiKa.    See  above,  p.  297,  note.. 

f  Thus  Peter  calls  the  law  in  its  whole  extent,  contrasted  with  the  grace  of  redemp- 
tion, "  a  joke  which  neither  they  nor  tlieir  fathers  were  able  to  bear."    Acts  xr.  10. 

X  See  page  99. 

§  Rom.  i.  18,  r^v  dXijdeiav  h  ddixi^  KarixovTec.  "They  repressed  the  truth  that 
manifestod  itself  to  them,  the  oonacioosness  of  truth  that  was  springing  np  in  their  mindt 
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a  connexion  exists  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  critical  periods,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  latter  is  conditioned  by  the  former.    Thus,  by  the  con- 
tinual working  of  sin  and  deification  of  nature  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, that  original  consciousness  of  God  becomes  increasingly  obscured. 
This  it  is,  this  criminal  want  of  freedom,  which  Paul  means  by  being  given 
up  to  sin  and  delusion.    The  Mosaic  law  corresponds,  indeed,  to  the  law 
written  on  the  heart,  by  virtue  of  which  death  may  be  acknowledged  to  be 
the  desert  of  sin  ;  Rom.  i.  32.     But  since  this  consciousness  is  so  much 
obscured  by  the  dominion  of  sin,  Paul  makes  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  position  of  the  theocratic  people  to  whom  the  law  was  revealed  as  given 
by  God,  among  whom  the  commanding,  ju<lixing,  ami  condemning  voioe 
of  God  in  the  law  denounced  all  evil,  and  their  position  before  and  apart 
from  that  law.    Thus  Paul,  in  Rom.  v.  13,  14,  affirms  that  the  objective 
connexion  between  sin  and  death  was  the  same  from  the  beginning,  but 
that  this  objective  connexion  must,  through  the  positive  law,  be  made  sub- 
jective by  entering  clearly  into  the  human  consciousness.     What  on  the 
stand-point  of  nature  left  to  itself,  is  only  something  lying  at  the  basis  of 
the  consciousness,  is  thus  brought  out  into  vivid  consciousness.     The  prin- 
ciple expressed  in  its  absoluteness  in  Rom.  v.  13,  "  Sin  is  not  imputed 
when  there  is  no  law^^"^  becomes  relative  in  its  application.    The  divine 
imputation  of  sin  is  regulated  by  the  given  degree  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  law.    Thus  Paul,  in  Acts  xvii.  30,  which  words  we  must  regard 
as  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  apostle's  general  style  of  thought, 
could  speak  of  the  times  of  ignorance  among  the  heathen  as  an  object  of 
the  divine  fbrbearance,  which  is  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  what  he 
says  in  Rom.  iii.  25*  respecting  the  non-punishment  of  sins  that  had  been 
committed  at  a  time  when  the  Divine  long-suffering  prevailed.     This  is  of 
importance  in  its  application  to  the  various  circumstances  of  nations  who 
have  not  yet  reached  a  state  of  moral  development.     But  although  Paul 
distinguishes  from  each  other  the  positive  Divine  law,  and  the  inner  moral 
law  of  nature,  yet  he  always  bears  in  mind  the  connexion  between  the 
two,  and  the  Mosaic  law  appears  to  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
eternal  theocratic  law,  tJie  law  which  God  has  stamped  on  the  inner  man, 
as  appears  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     Hence 
we  must  maintain,  against  those  who  imagine  that  where  Paul  speaks  of 
the  law,  he  only  refers  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  narrower  sense,  that  where 
he  represents  it  as  condenming  man  and  revealing  to  him  his  guilt,  it  ap- 
pears to  him,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  representative  of  the  Divine  law, 
manifesting  itself,  although  less  clearly,  in  all  mankind,  and  applicable  to 
all.    When  also  Paul,  in  Gal.  iii.  1 3,  speaks  of  the  curse  of  the  law ;  and  in 

— ^through  sin."  In  these  words,  Paul  particolarlj  referred  to  the  Gentiles,  thoagh  thej 
might  also  be  applied  to  the  Jews.  It  was  not  needfbl  for  him  to  poiot  out  to  the  Je^ 
that  they  could  not  allege  as  an  excuse  for  their  conduct  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  his  law,  since  thej  were  onlj  too  much  disposed  to  pride  themsehres  on  th« 
mere  knowledge  of  what  had  been  revealed  to  them. 
*  See  ibr  the  exact  exposition  of  this  panage  p.  416. 
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Col.  iL  14,  describes  the  same  aaa  bond  {handwriting) j  it  is  evident  from 
the  unmistakeable  contrast  in  the  first  passage  that  he  thinks  first  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  conscious  of  the  obUgatoriness  of  the  law,  while  yet  this 
law,  in  his  apprehension  of  its  idea,  certainly  refers  to  tlie  whole  human 
race.  As  long  as  the  law  retained  its  validity,  it  denounced  a  curse  on  aU 
who  did  not  observe  it ;  while  the  observance  of  it  was  the  only  means 
for  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  attaining  everlasting  life. 
Hence,  the  curse  it  denounces  must  first  be  removed,  in  order  that  the 
Abrahamic  blessing  referring  to  all  mankind,  might  be  fulfilled  to  the 
Gentiles.  Gal.  iii.  1 4.  Hence  also,  the  revelation  of  the  "  wrath  of 
God,"  6pyi)  deovy  among  the  heathen,  to  accomplish  which  is  the  work  of 
the  law,  Rom.  iv.  15,  must  precede,  and  they  must  be  convinced  that 
only  through  Christ  they  can  be  freed  from  this  wrath,  if  they  would  be 
made  partakers  of  redemption.  From  that  law  of  the  conscience  could 
also  proceed  the  sense  of  disunion  in  the  inner  man,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
need  of  redemption,  without  which  Christianity  can  find  no  point  of  con- 
nexion with,  and  entrance  into,  the  heart,  and  this  point  of  connexion  Paul 
everywhere  assumes  in  reference  to  the  heathen. 

Indeed,  he  makes  in  all  respects  a  universal  contrast  between  the  Jews 
incorporated  in  the  Theocracy,  and  the  heathen  who  were  living  without 
God ;  though  he  unquestionably  does  not  put  all  who  were  living  in 
heathenism  on  the  same  level.  Certainly  he  could  not  say  of  every  in- 
dividual, what  he  says  of  the  corrupt  mass  in  general,  Eph.  iv.  19,  that 
they  had  given  themselves  up  to  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts  with  a  sup- 
pression of  all  moral  feeling ;  he  no  doubt  recognised  in  the  civil  and 
domestic  virtues  of  the  heathen  some  scattered  rays  of  the  repressed 
knowledge  of  God.  In  this  respect  he  says,  Rom.  ii.  14-20,  comparing 
the  heathen  with  the  Jews,  that  where  the  former  fulfilled  in  some 
cases  the  commands  of  the  law,  following  the  law  written  on  their 
hearts,  they  thereby  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  Jews,  to 
whom  the  positive  law  had  been  given,  of  which  they  boasted,  but 
neglected  to  obey  it.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  him  to  mean,  that  in  any 
instance  there  was  anything  like  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law.  To  sup- 
pose this,  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  Paul  affirms  respect- 
ing the  consciousness  of  guilt  universally  awakened  by  the  law,  that  it 
could  only  call  forth  a  sense  of  sm  and  of  deserved  punishment ;  we  can- 
not separate  a  single  act  from  the  whole  hfe,  if  with  Paul  we  refer 
everything  to  the  animating  disposition,  and  do  not  form  our  estimate 
according  to  the  outward  value  of  good  works.  Where  the  whole 
of  the  internal  life  was  not  animated  by  that  which  must  be  the  princi- 
ple of  all  true  goodness,  that  principle  could  not  perfectly  operate  even 
for  a  single  moment.  Still,  the  repressed  higher  nature  of  man,  the 
seat  of  the  law  of  God,  gave  more  or  fewer  signs  of  its  existence. 

From  the  Jewish  and  from  the  Gentile  points  of  view  alike,  there 
was  only  one  mode  of  transition  to  a  state  of  salvation,  the  consciousness 
of  an  inward  disunion  between  the  divine  and  the  ondivine  in  hanum 
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nature,  and  proceeding  from  that,  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  re- 
demption. And  hence  there  are  two  hindrances  which  obstruct  the  at- 
tainment of  salvation  by  men  ;  either  the  gross  security  of  heathenism, 
where  the  higher  movements  of  life  are  entirely  suppressed  by  the  do- 
minion of  sinful  pleasure,  or  the  Jewish  merit  of  works  and  self-righteous- 
ness, where  men,  pacifying  their  consciences  by  the  show  of  devotion  and 
of  fulfilling  the  law,  deceive  themselves,  and  suppose  that,  by  the  mechan- 
ism of  outward  religious  exercises,  or  by  the  performance  of  certain 
actions  which  wear  the  appearance  of  good  works,  they  have  attained 
the  essence  of  the  holiness  required  by  the  divine  law.  In  reference  to 
the  latter,  Paul  says  of  the  Jews,  Rom.  x.  3,  that  since  they  knew  not 
the  essence  of  true  holiness  which  avails  before  God  and  can  be  imparted 
by  God  alone,  and  since  they  esteemed  their  own  works  to  be  genuine 
holiness — they  could  not  perceive  the  insuflSciency  of  these,  and  hence 
they  could  not  appropriate  the  holiness  revealed  and  imparted  by  God.* 
As  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews,  insensible  of  their  need  of  divine  aid, 
endeavored  to  attain  holiness  by  the  observance  of  the  law,  was  their 
cause  of  not  attaining  it ;  so  on  the  other  hand  the  heathen — those, 
namely,  in  whom  self-conceit  of  another  kind  had  not  been  produced  by 
a  philosophical  training — since  no  such  spiritual  pride  counteracted  the 
feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption  in  their  minds,  when  once  through 
particular  circumstances,  inward  experiences,  or  perhaps  through  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,f  the  voice  of  the  law  had  become  louder  and 
more  emphatic  within  them — were  easily  awakened  to  this  feeling  of 
helplessness,  and  thus  led  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer.| 

In  another  respect  also,  Paul  compares  the  Jewish  and  the  heathen 
or  Grecian  points  of  view  with  one  another.  Among  the  Jews,  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  sensuous  element  in  their  religious  life,  a  tendency  of 
spirit,  which,  being  unsusceptible  of  the  internal  revelation  of  divine 
power,  sought  for  extraordinary  events  in  the  world  of  the  senses  as 
marks  of  the  divine,  a  tendency  which  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of 


*  The  phrase  "  God's  righteousness,"  diKaioffvvrj  rov  Oeov,  deDotes,  in  this  passage,  a 
righteousness  which  avails  before  God,  and  originates  with  him,  in  opposition  to  one 
which  men  suppose  may  be  attained  by  their  own  pow^er  and  works,  and  which,  though 
men  may  deceive  themselves  by  false  appearances,  cannot  stand  in  the  sight  of  a  holy, 
omniscient  God.  It  denotes,  accordingly,  the  manner  in  which  men  are  justified  throu^i 
faith  in  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  righteousness  of  the  law  or  of  works.  The  apostle 
uses  the  expression  "  have  submitted,"  iirerdytfaaVf  since  he  considers  the  cause  of  their 
not  receiving  what  God  is  willing  to  bestow,  to  be  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  a  want  of 
humility  and  acquiescence  in  the  divine  arrangements. 

f  Which,  in  this  connexion,  must  present  itself  at  first  as  a  revelation  of  the  diviiie 
wrath  against  sin.    Rom.  i.  18. 

X  Hence,  naturally,  as  among  the  Jews  it  was  precisely  their  "  following  after  the  law 
of  righteousness,"  Siuicelv  vofiov  diKmoavvri^^  which  was  the  cause  of  their  not  attaining 
true  righteousness,  so  among  the  heathen  their  "  not  following  after,"  firj  diuKtlv,  was  tht 
cause  of  their  more  easily  attaining  it    Bom.  ix.  30,  31. 
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ngn-seeJeing^  was  opposed  to  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  who  had  ap- 
peared in  "  the  form  of  a  servant."  This  revelation  of  the  power  of 
God,  where  the  sensuous  man  could  perceive  only  weakness  and  ignominy, 
must  have  heen  a  stumbling-block  to  their  sign-seeking  minds,  which 
longed  for  a  Messiah  in  visible  earthly  glory,  as  the  founder  of  a  visible 
kingdom.  Among  the  educated  portion  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary, 
that  one-sided  tendency,  which  sought  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  love 
of  knowledge  in  a  new  religion, — the  one-sided  predominance  of  specu- 
lation, the  intellectual  tendency — the  tendency  which  Paul  designated 
wisdom-seeking  and  philosophical  conceit— opposed  faith  in  that  preach- 
ing which  did  not  begin  with  the  solution  of  intellectual  difficulties,  but 
with  offering  satisfaction  to  hearts  that  longed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
and  sanctification ;  hence  to  this  class  of  persons,  the  doctrine  which  did 
not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  their  wisdom-seeking  tendency,  and  de- 
manded the  renunciation  of  their  imaginary  wisdom,  must  have  ap- 
peared as  foolishness ;  1  Cor.  i.  22,  23.*  Thus  Paul  said  in  reference  to 
the  Greeks,  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  He  who  thinks  himself  wise,  let  him  become 
a  fool,  that  he  may  be  able  to  find  true  wisdom  in  the  gospel ;  and  to 
the  Jews  his  mode  of  thought  required  that  the  same  thing,  with  a  change 
of  reference,  should  be  said :  He  who  esteems  himself  righteous  must 
first  become  in  his  own  eyes  a  sinner,  that  he  may  find  in  the  gospel  true 
righteousness.  Thus  must  nations  as  well  as  individuals  be  brought, 
through  their  own  experience,  to  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  own 
wisdom  and  righteousness,  in  order,  by  feeling  their  need  of  help,  to  be 
in  a  suitable  state  for  receiving  that  redemption  which  was  prepared  for 
all  mankind ;  Rom.  xi.  32.  The  whole  history  of  mankind  has  redemp- 
tion for  its  object,  and  there  are,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  diver- 
sified stages  of  human  development,  diversified  degrees  of  preparation ; 
this  is  the  central  point  to  which  the  whole  history  of  man  tends,  where 
all  the  threads  in  the  development  of  individual  generations  and  nations 
meet.  According  to  this  must  be  our  understanding  of  what  Paul  says, 
that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  in  the  fulness  of  time.  Gal.  iv.  4,  as 
also  of  his  language  when  he  speaks,  Eph.  iii.  9,  of  the  mystery  of  re- 
demption as  hidden  from  eternity  in  God,  and  of  the  purpose  which  God 
had  before  the  world  was,  Eph.  i.  4,  and  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time,  Eph.  i.  10.  In  the  divine  counsels 
he  could  not  suppose  there  was  a  before  and  after ;  but  by  this  mode  of 
expression  he  marks  the  internal  relation  of  the  divine  counsels  and  works 
to  each  other,  the  actual  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men  by  redemption,  the  final  aim  of  the  whole  earthly  creation  by  which 
its  destiny  will  first  be  completely  fulfilled.  This  globe  is  created  and 
destined  for  the  purpose  of  being  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of 
being  animated  by  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  body  of  which  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  the  soul.    The  end  of  all  created  existence  is  that  it  may  con- 

*  See  also  pages  166, 19S. 
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tribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  reveal  God  in  his  glory.  But  in  order 
that  this  may  be  really  accomplished,  it  must  be  with  consciousness  and 
freedom,  and  these  are  qualities  which  can  be  found  only  in  an  assem- 
blage of  rational  beings.  It  is  such  an  assemblage,  therefore,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  when  the  reason 
of  the  creature  has  been  brought  by  sin  into  a  state  of  contrariety  with 
the  end  of  its  existence,  redemption  is  a  necessary  condition  of  establish- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God  on  this  globe.  If  we  bear  in  mind,  what  we 
have  before  remarked  in  the  Pauline  connexion  of  ideas,  the  destination 
of  man  to  a  development  towards  an  imperishable  life,  the  conception 
also  here  naturally  follows  that,  although  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  redemption  for  man  without  sin,  yet  something  was  reserved  for  him 
answering  to  the  glorification  of  human  nature  through  Christ. 

Paul  could  not  indeed  have  represented  human  nature  under  the 
aspect  of  its  need  of  redemption  in  this  manner,  if  he  had  not  been  led 
to  the  depths  of  self-knowledge  by  his  own  peculiar  development.  But 
BO  far  was  he  from  mingling  a  foreign  element  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
that  from  his  own  experience  he  has  drawn  a  picture  which  every  man, 
who  like  Paul  has  striven  after  holiness,  must  verify  from  his  self-knowl- 
edge ;  it  is  a  picture,  too,  the  truth  of  which  is  presupposed  by  the  per- 
sonal instructions  of  Christ,  as  we  shall  find  by  reading  merely  the  first 
three  Gospels.  We  gather  this,  not  so  much  from  single  expressions  of 
Christ  respecting  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  as  from  the  repre- 
sentations he  gives  of  himself  and  of  the  work  he  had  to  accomplish  in 
relation  to  mankind.*  When  he  compares  Christianity  to  leaven  which 
is  designed  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  into  which  it  is  cast,  he  intimates 
the  necessity  of  transforming  human  nature  by  a  new  higher  element  of 
life  which  is  infused  into  it  by  Christianity.  Christ  calls  himself  the 
Physician  of  mankind ;  he  says  that  he  came  only  for  the  sick,  for  sin- 
ners ;  Matt.  ix.  13  ;  Luke  v.  32.  It  is  impossible  that  by  such  language 
he  could  intend  to  divide  men  into  two  classes — the  sick,  those  who  were 
burdened  with  sin,  and  who" needed  his  aid ; — and  the  righteous,  those  in 
health  and  who  needed  not  his  assistance  or  could  easily  dispense  with 
it ;  for  the  persons  in  reference  to  whose  objections  he  uttered  this  dec- 
laration, he  would  certainly  have  recognised  least  of  all  as  righteous  and 
healthy.  He  means  rather  to  say,  that  as  he  came  only  as  a  Physician 
for  the  sick,  as  a  Redeemer  for  sinners,  he  could  only  fulfil  his  mission  in 
the  case  of  those  who,  conscious  of  disease  and  sin,  were  willing  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  Physician  and  Redeemer ;  that  he  was  come  in  vain  for 
those  who  would  not  acknowledge  their  need  of  healing  and  redemption. 
Christ,  when  he  sketches  the  traits  of  that  moral  ideal  after  which  his  dis- 
ciples are  to  aspire,  never  expresses  his  reliance  on  the  moral  capabilities 
of  human  nature,  on  the  powers  of  reason  ;f  he  appeals  rather  to  the 

*  That  the  work  of  Christ  presupposes  a  condition  of  corrapUon  and  belpleesziMi^  is 
acknowledged  bj  De  Wette  in  his  BUiksche  Dogmatikj  §  24S. 
t  See  Life  of  Christy  p.  104. 
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oonscioiisness  of  spiritual  insufficiency,  the  sense  of  the  need  of  illumina- 
tion by  a  higher  divine  light,  of  sanctification  by  the  power  of  a  divine 
life,  a  need  which  he  promises  to  satisfy.  Hence  in  the  so-called  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  he  begins  with  pronouncing  blessed  such  a  tendency  of 
the  disposition,  since  it  will  surely  attain  what  it  seeks ;  compare  Matt, 
xi.  28.  When  Christ,  Matt,  xix.,  Luke  xviii.,  at  first  enjoined  on  the  rich 
man  who  asked  him  what  he  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  to  '^  keep  the 
commandments,''  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  what  Paul  asserts 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  works  of  the  law  for  the  attainment  of  salva- 
tion, but  is  identical  with  it,  only  under  another  form  and  aspect.  Christ 
wished  to  lead  this  individual,  who  according  to  the  Jewish  notions  was 
righteous,  to  a  consciousness  that  outward  conformity  to  the  law  by  no 
means  involved  the  disposition  that  was  required  for  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  test  of  renouncing  self  and  the  world  which  he 
imposed  upon  him,  should  have  led  him  who  was  still  entangled  in  the 
love  of  earthly  things,  though  from  his  youth  he  had  lived  in  outward 
conformity  to  the  law,  to  feel  that  he  was  destitute  of  this  disposition. 
Nor  can  we,  from  the  expressions  in  which  children  are  represented  as 
models  of  the  state  of  mind  with  which  men  must  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God,  Matt.  xix.  14,  Luke  xviii.  16,  infer  the  doctrine  of  the  incorruption 
of  human  nature,'*'  partly  because  the  point  of  comparison  is  only  the  sim- 
plicity and  compliance  of  children,  the  consciousness  of  immaturity,!  the 
disclaiming  of  imaginary  preeminence,  the  renunciation  of  prejudices ; 
and  partly  because  childhood  is  an  age  in  which  the  tendency  to  sin  is 
less  developed,!  but  the  existence  of  such  a  tendency  is  by  no  means 
denied.  Still  Christ  could  not  have  used  these  and  similar  expressions 
(as  in  Matt,  xviii.  10)  in  commendation  of  what  existed  in  children  as  an 
undeveloped  bud,  if  he  had  not  recognised  in  them  a  divine  impress,  a 
slumbering,  glimmering  knowledge  of  God,  which,  when  brought  from 
the  first  into  communion  with  Christ,  when  carried  back  to  its  original, 
should  thereby  be  preserved  from  the  reaction  of  the  sinful  principle.§ 
And  the  recognition  of  a  something  in  human  nature  allied  to  the  divine, 
is  implied  in  what  Christ  says  of  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  of  that  which  is 
the  light  of  the  inner  man,  by  the  relation  of  which  to  the  source  of 
light,  the  whole  direction  and  complexion  of  the  life  is  determined ;  so 
that,  either  by  keeping  up  a  connexion  with  its  divine  source,  light  is 
spread  over  the  life  of  man,  or  if  the  eye  be  darkened  by  the  prevalence  of  a 

*  As  Baumgarten  Onisios  appears  to  do  Id  his  BiUisehe  Doqmaiik^  p.  362. 

t  See  Life  of  Christ,  p.  331. 

X  Oq  this  aooooni  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  says  "  in  malice  be  ye  ohOdren,"  tf  xouufi 

§  The  qoalities  which  Christ  attributes  to  children,  are  entirely  opposed  to  a  harsh 
Augustioian  theology,  and  the  gloomy  view  of  life  founded  upon  it,  although  this  must  be 
recognised  as  relatively  a  necessary  step  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  in  refer 
ence  to  certain  droumstanoea,  and  as  the  root  of  important  phenomena  in  the  biatoiy  of 
thechurob. 
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worldly  tendency,  the  whole  life  is  involved  in  darkness.'*'  Bat  as  we  have 
seen,  Paul  presupposes  such  an  undeniahle  and  partially  illuminating  know- 
ledge of  God  in  human  nature,  and  this  assumption  is  supported  by  what 
he  says  of  the  various  degrees  of  moral  development  among  mankind. 

The  idea  of  the  need  of  redemption  leads  us  to  the  Work  of  Redemp- 
tion accomplished  by  Christ.  Paul  distinguishes  in  the  work  of  Christy 
the  two  factors  of  his  Doing  and  his  Suffering. 

Adam  and  Christ, — the  first  and  the  second  Man, — these  are  in  Paul's 
estimation  the  two  poles  on  which  the  history  of  the  world  turns.  Ab 
from  the  one  proceeded  sin  and  death,  so  from  the  other,  righteoasnesa 
and  eternal  life.  As  the  one  was  the  progenitor  of  the  earthly  humanity 
laden  with  sin  and  subject  to  death,  so  the  other  was  the  creator  of  an 
exalted  humanity,  formed  altogether  according  to  his  image.  As  Adam 
was  the  representative  of  the  whole  of  the  human  race  who  were  de- 
scended from  him,  so  is  Christ  the  representative  of  the  whole,  as  far  as 
they  are  willing  to  enter  into  communion  with  him.  And  now  there  are 
two  important  points  to  be  distinguished  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  one  is,  his 
appropriating  to  himself  human  nature  as  subject  to  sin  and  death  ;  the 
other,  his  revealing  it  in  his  divine  life,  and  perfectly  realizing  in  it  the 
law  of  holiness.  In  both  these  respects  he  has  rendered  satisfaction  to 
the  law,  enduring  what  it  threatened  to  sinful  humanity  fallen  tinder  its 
sentence  of  condemnation,  and  fulfilling  what  it  required  of  that  human- 
ity. In  both  respects,  Christ  appears  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
of  mankind,  and  has  conducted  himself  as  such  in  his  suffering  and  act- 
ing ;  all  who  belong  to  him,  and,  as  belonging  to  him,  wish  to  appear  be- 
fore God,  must  appropriate  what  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  them. 
With  a  reference  to  these  two  distinguishing  points,  the  Doing  and  the 
Suffering  of  Christ,  we  wish  now  to  consider  more  attentively  Paul's  ex- 
pressions respecting  the  work  of  Christ. 

In  reference  to  the  former,  Paul  says  in  Rom.  viiL  3,  that  what  was 
impossible  to  the  law,  what  it  was  unable  to  effect,  owing  to  the  predom- 
inant sinfulness  in  human  nature,  (namely,  to  destroy  the  reign  of  sin  in 
human  nature,  which  the  law  aimed  to  effect  by  its  holy  commands,)  was 
accomplished  by  God,  when  he  sent  his  son  into  the  world  in  such  a  hu- 
man nature  as  was  in  all  respects  like  to  that  which  hitherto  had  been 
under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  when  he  condemned  sin,  that  is,  de- 
spoiled of  its  power  and  supremacy,  and  manifested  its  powerlesa- 
ness  in  that  human  nature,  over  which  it  had  before  reigned,  in 
order  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  be- 
lievers, as  those  whose  lives  were  governed,  not  by  sinful  desire,  but 
by  the  Spirit,  the  divine  vital  principle  of  the  Spirit  that  proceeded 
from  Christ.f    Paul  does  not  here  speak  of  any  particular  point  in  the 

•  See  Life  of  Christ,  p.  106. 

t  The  other  iDterprotation  of  this  passage,  aooording  to  which  it  means  that  Christ  bora 
for  men  the  panisbment  attached  to  sin  by  the  law,  appears  to  me  not  to  be  favored  by  the 
oontext,  for  it  is  most  natural  to  refer  "  the  law  could  not  do^"  divvarov  tc9  vdiMv  i» 
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life  of  Christ,  but  contemplates  it  as  a  whole,  by  which  the  perfect  holi- 
ness required  by  the  law  was  realized.  Thus  the  reign  of  holiness  in 
human  nature  succeeds  to  the  reign  of  sin,  the  latter  is  now  destroyed 
and  the  former  established  objectively  in  human  nature ;  and  from  this 
objective  foundation  its  continued  development  proceeds.  And  in  no 
other  way  can  the  human  race  be  brought  to  fulfil  their  destiny,  the  real- 
ization of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  cannot  proceed  from  sin  and 
estrangement  from  God,  but  must  take  its  commencement  from  a  per- 
fectly holy  life,  presenting  a  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human. 
The  Spirit  of  Christ,  from  which  this  realization  of  the  ideal  of  holiness 
proceeded  in  his  own  life,  is  also  the  same  by  which  the  life  of  believers, 
who  are  received  into  his  fellowship,  is  continually  formed  according  to 
this  Archetype.  In  Rom.  v.  1 8,  Paul  opposes  to  the  one  sin  of  Adam  the  one 
holy  work  (the  iv  diKaitjfia)  of  Christ.  And  if,  induced  by  the  contrast 
to  the  one  sin  of  Adam,  he  had  in  view  one  act  especially  of  Christ,  the 
offering  up  of  himself,  as  an  act  of  love  to  God  and  man,  and  of  volun- 
tary obedience  to  God,  still  this  single  act,  even  according  to  PauPs  state- 
ment, ought  not  to  be  considered  as  something  isolated,  but  as  the  clos- 
ing scene  in  harmony  with  the  whole,  by  which  he  completed  the  real- 
ization of  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  human  nature,  and  banished  sin  from 
it.  Since  he,  in  the  method  of  his  polemic  against  the  Jewish  doctrine 
of  the  desert  of  good  works,  always  opposed  himself  so  expressly  to  the 
isolated,  external,  quantitative,  moral  estimate,  so  could  he  certainly  from 
this  position  contemplate  every  particular  in  the  life  of  Christ  only  in 
connexion  with  the  holy  mind  which  animated  his  whole  life.  In  this 
view,  indeed,  the  whole  life  of  Christ  may  be  considered  as  one  holy  work. 
As  by  one  sin,  the  first  by  which  a  commencement  was  made  of  a  sinful 
life  in  the  human  race,  sin,  and  with  sin  condemnation  and  death, 
spread  among  all  mankind ;  so  from  this  one  holy  life  of  Christ,  holiness 
and  a  life  of  eternal  happiness  resulted  for  all  mankind.  This  holy  life 
of  Christ,  God  would  consider  as  the  act  of  the  human  race,  but  it  can 
only  be  realized  in  those  who,  by  an  act  of  free  self-determination,  appro- 
priate this  work  accomplished  for  all,  and  by  this  surrender  of  themselves 
enter  through  Christ  into  a  new  relation  with  God  ;  those  who  through 
faith  are  released  from  the  connexion  with  the  life  of  sin  propagated  from 
Adam,  and  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  a  holy  life  with  Christ.  Since 
they  are  thus  in  union  with  Christ,  in  the  fellowship  of  his  Spirit,  for  his 
sake  are  presented  as  "just,"  diKaioiy  before  God,  they  share  in  all  that 
is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  holiness  of  Christ,  and  in  his  eternally 
blessed  life,  which  belongs  in  like  manner  to  them.  In  this  sense,  Paul 
says  that  from  the  one  "justification,"  (Jt/ca/wf^a,  of  Christ,  objective  "  jus- 

the  first  clause  to  the  "condemned  sin,"  KareKptve  r^  dfiapriav^  in  tbe  last  Bat  this 
will  not  suit,  if  we  take  the  first  in  the  sense  of  condemning  and  punishing,  for  it  was  pre- 
cisely this  which  the  law  co%M  do ;  but  to  condemn  sin  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  John  xri.  11,  and  xiL  31,  the  law  was  prevented  from  doing  by  the  opposition  of 
tbe^'fleth." 
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tification,"  dncaio)oig^  and  the  consequent  title  to  ^'life,'*  (cmj^  comes 
upon  all  (Rom.  v.  18) ;  that  by  the  obedience  of  one  many  shall  be 
made  righteous  (v.  19);  in  which  latter  passage,  he  probably  blends  the 
objective  and  the  subjective — the  objective  imputation  of  the  ideal  of 
holiness  realized  by  Christ,  founded  in  the  divine  counsels,  or  the  manner 
in  which  the  human  race  appear  in  the  divine  sight — and  the  consequent 
subjective  realization,  gradually  developed,  which  proceeds  from  faith. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  suchj 
we  find  it  (not  to  mention  other  passages  where  tliis  idea  forms  the 
basis)  distinctly  stated  in  two  places.  In  Gal.  iii.  13,  after  the  apostle 
had  said  that  the  law  only  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  men 
who  had  shown  that  they  were  guilty  of  violating  it,  he  adds,  that  Christ 
has  freed  them  from  this  condemnation,  since  on  their  account  and  in 
their  stead*  he  had  borne  this  condemnation,  by  sufiering  the  punish- 
ment of  the  cross  as  a  person  accursed  by  the  law.  The  condemnation 
of  the  law  weighed,  according  to  the  external  appearance,  upon  him  who 
yet  was  perfectly  free  from  its  ban,  who  had  rendered  perfect  satisj&ction 
to  its  moral  requirements.  We  have  already  intimated  above,  how  these 
words,  though  spoken  more  immediately  in  reference  to  the  Jews,  have 
yet  at  the  same  time  a  general  significancy  reaching  to  the  whole  human 
race.  The  second  passage  is  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Ilim  who  knew  no  sin,  the  sin- 
less one,  God  has  made  sin  for  our  sakes ;  that  is,  putting  the  abstract 
for  the  concrete,  he  has  made  him  a  sinner,  he  has  allowed  him  to  appear 
as  a  sufferer  on  account  of  sin,  that  we  might  become  through  him  the 
righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  such  as  may  appear  before  God  as  right- 
eous ;  that,  therefore,  as  Christ,  the  Holy  One,  entered  by  his  sufferings 
into  the  fellowship  of  our  guilt,  so.  we  sinners  enter  into  the  fellowship 
of  his  holiness. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  Paul  divided  the  life  of  Christ  into 
two  parts.  At  first,  Christ  presented  himself  as  a  weak  mortal,  although 
conscious  of  possessing  a  divine  nature  and  dignity,  submitting  to  all 
the  wants  and  limitations  of  eaithly  humanity,  partaking  of  all  those 
evils  which  affect  human  nature  in  connexion  with  sin,  and  as  the  pmiish- 
ment  of  sin,  so  that  in  his  outward  appearance  and  condition  he  placed 
himself  entirely  on  a  level  with  men  suffering  on  account  of  sin.  The 
consummation  of  this  state  was  the  crucifixion,  as  the  consummation  of 
the  misery  entailed  by  sin  is  in  death.  The  second  part,  was  the  life  of 
Christ  risen  and  glorified,  in  which  his  unchangeable  divine  and  blessed 
life  reveals  itself  in  perfection,  corresponding  to  that  perfect  holiness 
which  he  manifested  on  earth — for  as  sin  and  death,  so  are  sinlessneas 
and  a  life  of  eternal  blessedness  correlative  ideas  in  Paul's  writings ;  and 
as  in  Christ's  risen  and  glorified  humanity,  that  divine,  eternal,  blessed 
life  is  presented  which  corresponds  to  perfect  holiness,  so  it  is  a  praoticsl 
proof  that  he,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life,  fulfilled  the  law  of  holiness 

*  £oth  these  ideas  may  be  Indaded  in  the  "  for  ua^"  iirlp  i/iup. 
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ia  and  for  human  nature,  and,  by  enduring  the  sufferings  incurred 
through  sin,  effected  the  release  of  mankind  from   guilt  and  punish- 
ment, and  has  assured  to  them  eternal  life,  which  will  be  communicated 
to  all  who  enter  into  fellowship  with  him  by  faith.    Thus  it  is  declared 
in  2  Cor.  xiii.  4,  that  though  Christ  was  crucified  owing  to  human  weak- 
ness, (the  crucifixion  was  the  closing  point  of  his  life  in  the  participation 
of  human  weakness)  yet  since  his  resurrection,  he  enjoys  a  life  of  divine 
power  without  any  mixture  of  human  weakness.     In  Rom.  vL  10,  the 
death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  bearing  a  relation  to  sin — as  an  event 
which,  but  for  sin,  would  not  have  taken  place,  and  had  for  its  only  ob- 
ject the  blotting  out  of  sin  ;  and  that  having  perfectly  attained  that  end, 
it  was  not  to  be  repeated.    The  earthly  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ  bear 
a  relation  to  sin,  as  being  the  means  of  redeeming  the  human  race  from 
it.    But  now  the  risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  having  once  completed  the 
redemption  of  human  nature,  is  separated  from  all  relation  to  sin  and  the 
evils  connected  with  it,  and,  exalted  above  all  conflicts  and  earthly  weak- 
ness, lives  in  divine  power  and  blessedness,  to  the  glory  of  God.    He  no 
longer  endures  the  sufferings  to  which  human  nature  became  subject  by 
Bin,  and  he  needs  to  perform  nothing  more  for  the  extinction  of  sin  ;  his 
work  has  been  completed  once  for  all.    There  remains  only  his  positive 
operation  for  the  glory  of  God,  mthout  the  negative  reference  to  the 
extinction  of  sin,  since  this  was  no  longer  needed.     Conscious  of  his 
divinity,  he  did  not  eagerly  retain  (Phil.  ii.  6)  equality  with  God  for  the 
mere  exhibition*  of  it,  but  divested  himself  of  the  divine  glory  which 
appertained  to  him,  presented  himself  in  the  form  of  human  dependence, 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  ignominious 
death  of  the  cross.     Wherefore— on  account  of  this  perfect  obedience 
rendered  under  all  human  weakness  and  suffering — God  has  exalted  him 
to  the  highest  dignity  and  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     In  accordance 
with  this  train  of  ideas  is  Rom.  iv.  25,  where,  as  the  self-offering  of  Christ 
is  represented  as  occurring  on  account  of  sin,  so  his  resurrection  is  ad- 
duced as  a  practical  evidence  of  the  freedom  from  sin  and  the  justification 
bestowed  by  him,  by  virtue  of  the  connexion  existing,  not  only  between 
•Bin  and  death,  but  between  righteousness  and  eternal  life.     And  in  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  an  objective 
proof  of  the  release  of  human  nature  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  death 
that  it  involved,  the  apostle  says  in  1  Cor.  xv.  1 7,  "  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."    From  this  connexion  of  ideas  it  follows, 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  must  be  always  considered  in  union  with 
his  whole  life,  and  as  the  close  and  consummation  of  it ;  and  with  a  two- 

*  An  illostration  of  Paul's  language  may  be  found  in  an  Epistle  of  Constantine,  relat- 
ing to  some  Christians  who  eagerij  seized  on  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  returning  from 
exile  to  their  native  country :  Olov  dprrayfid  ri  r^u  indvodov  iroiriadfievoi^  Ehiseh.  de  Fito 
Conatan.  ii.  81;  and  the  words  of  Euseb.  himself;  Eisi.  EccUa.  viiL  12,  respecting  those  who 
preferred  death  rather  than  surrender  themselves  to  the  heathen :  Tdv  ddvarov  dpnayfia 
Oi/jtevot  T^f  Tdv  dvaaejiiiv  fioxOiiplai, 
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fold  reference,  which,  according  to  the  Pauline  doctrine^  they  bear  to  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  redemption,  namely,  the  appropriation  of 
human  guilt,  by  entering  into  the  suffering  condition  of  man — and  the 
perfect  realization  of  the  moral  law.  And  therefore,  when  Paul  speaks 
of  what  Christ  effected  by  his  blood,  his  cross,  or  other  means,  one 
single  point  which  forms  the  consummation  and  close  of  the  whole 
stands  for  that  whole,  according  to  a  mode  of  expression  common  to 
the  sacred  writers,  since  the  h  hole,  in  its  full  significance,  can  be  onder- 
Btood  only  in  connexion  with  that  single  point 

As  the  result  of  this  work  of  Christ  for  sinful  mankind,  Paul  specifies 
Reconciliation  with  God,  Redemption,  Justification.  With  respect  to  the 
idea  of  Reconciliation^  it  cannot  have  been  conceived  by  Paul  as  if  men 
had  been  objects  of  the  divine  wrath  and  hatred,  till  Christ  appeasing 
the  divine  justice  by  his  sufferings,  by  his  intervention  on  earth,  reconciled 
an  offended  God  to  mankind,  and  made  them  again  the  objects  of  his 
love ;  for  the  plan  of  redemption  presupposes  the  love  of  God  towards 
the  race  that  needed  redemption,  and  Paul  considers  the  sending  of 
Christ,  and  his  living  and  suffering  for  mankind,  as  the  revelation  of  the 
Buperabounding  love  and  grace  of  God ;  Eph.  iii.  19;  Titus  iii.  4  ;  Rom. 
V.  8 ;  viii.  32.  And  this  counsel  of  God's  love  he  represents  as  eternal, 
BO  that  the  notion  of  an  influence  on  God  produced  in  time  falls  to  the 
ground,  since  the  whole  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ  were  only  the  com- 
pletion of  the  eternal  counsel  of  divine  love.  Therefore  Paul  never  says, 
that  God  being  hostile  to  men,  became  reconciled  to  them  through  Christ, 
but  that  men  who  were  the  enemies  of  God  became  reconciled  to  him ; 
Rom.  V.  10;  2  Cor.  v.  18.*  Thus  he  calls  on  men  to  be  reconciled  to 
God ;  2  Cor.  v.  20.  The  obstacle  exists  on  the  side  of  men,  and  owing 
to  this  they  do  not  receive  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  into  their 
self-consciousness ;  and  since  by  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  this  ob- 
stacle is  taken  away,  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  reconciled  man  to  God, 
and  made  him  an  object  of  divine  love. 

But  now  from  what  has  been  said,  we  may  attach  merely  a  subjective 
meaning  to  reconciliation ;  and  the  ideas  presupposed  by  it  of  ennuty 
with  God  and  of  God's  wrath  may  appear  to  be  only  indications  of  sub-* 
jective  relations,  in  which  man  finds  himself  in  a  certain  state  of  disposi- 
tion towards  God — indications  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which  God 
presents  himself  to  the  conscience  of  a  man  estranged  from  him  by  dn, 
or  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  must  develop  itself  in  oon- 

*  If  we  odIj  reflect  upon  the  connezioQ  of  the  objectire  and  the  subjective  in  the  doo- 
triue  of  Paul  respecting  the  recoaciliation  of  men  with  Gk>d,  it  will  easily  appear  that  this 
passage  is  not  chargeable  with  that  want  of  logical  connexion  and  deamess  of  conception, 
which  one  of  the  most  noted  expositors  of  the  Pauline  Episdea — Riickert — fancied  that  he 
found  in  it;  the  love  of  truth  has,  however,  led  this  estimable  man  to  a  more  correct  view, 
and  in  the  last  edition  of  his  able  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  he  has  improved  bis  aualy- 
sis.  See  the  remarks  made^  further  on,  on  this  connexion  between  the  objective  and  thft 
subjective  in  reooncili»tlon. 
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nexiou  with  the  cousciousness  of  guilt.  Thus  by  the  term  reconciliation 
only  such  an  influence  on  the  disposition  of  man  may  be  denoted,  as 
that  by  which  it  is  delivered  from  its  former  state,  and  placed  in  another 
relation  towards  God.  Since  Christ  by  his  whole  life,  by  his  words  and 
works,  and  especially  by  his  participation  in  the  sufferings  of  humanity, 
and  by  his  sufferings  for  men,  has  revealed  God's  love  towards  those  who 
must  have  felt  themselves  estranged  from  him  by  sin — and  has  exhibited 
his  sufferings  as  a  pledge  of  the  forgiving  love  of  God,  and  his  resurrec- 
tion as  a  pledge  of  the  eternal  life  destined  for  them, — thus  he  has  kin- 
dled a  reciprocal  love  and  childlike  confidence  towards  God  in  the  souls 
of  those  who  were  unable  to  free  themselves  from  the  state  of  disquiet- 
ude of  conscience  which  was  produced  by  the  cAscioq;sness  of  guilt. 
The  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  (according  to  this  view)  consists  in  no- 
thing else  than  the  alteration  of  the  disposition,  arising  from  the  revelation 
of  God's  love  towards  fallen  humanity,  of  those  who  may  have  received 
this  revelation  into  their  self-consciousness.  Still  it  is  supposed  that  the 
reconciliation  of  man  to  God  is  not  the  result  of  any  amendment  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  but  the  amendment  is  the  result  of  the  reconciliation, 
since,  through  the  new  determination  of  the  self  consciousness  by  means 
of  love  and  confidence  towards  God,  an  altogether  new  direction  of  the 
life  towards  God  and  away  from  sin,  the  source  of  all  true  amendment 
is  produced.  According  to  this  view  also,  it  is  presupposed  that  man, 
who  feels  himself  estranged  from  God  by  sin,  finds  in  himself  no  ground 
of  confidence  towards  God,  and  requires  an  objective  ground,  a  practical 
revelation  to  which  his  own  self-consciousness  can  attach  itself,  in  order 
to  excite  and  support  his  confidence.  This  latter  is,  without  doubt,  a 
leading  point  of  the  Pauline  system,  as  it  is  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  in  general.  All  the  exhortations  and  encouragements  of  the 
apostle  proceed  continually  from  a  reference  to  the  practical  revelation 
of  God's  redeeming  love.  Nor  can  it  be  a  valid  objection,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  v.  20,  addressing  those  who  were  already 
believers,  and  calling  on  them  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  meant  that  by 
amendment  they  entered  into  a  new  relation  to  God,  and  were  brought 
out  of  their  former  state  of  enmity ;  for  it  makes  here  no  difference 
whether  Paul  is  speaking  to  those  who  had  already  professed  Christian- 
ity, or  to  those  with  whom  this  was  not  the  case.  In  every  case,  accord- 
ing to  his  conceptions,  the  believing  appropriation  of  the  reconciliation 
of  man  with  God*  effected  through  Christ,  was  accompanied  by  a  new 
direction  of  the  life,  and  where  this  did  not  ensue,  it  was  a  sign  that  the 
believing  appropriation  had  not  taken  place,  and  the  man  was  still  desti- 
tute of  that  reconciliation  with  God  from  which  amendment  proceeds. 
In  that  very  passage,Paul  does  not  say,  Amend  yourselves  in  order  that 
you  may  be  reconciled  to  God ;  but  rather,  Let  not  the  grace  of  recon- 
ciliation appear  to  be  in  vain  for  you,  as  if  you  had  not  appropriated  it. 

*  This  is  diBtiootly  marked  by  hit  exhortatioii  "be  ye  reoonoUed,"  KoraXXay^Tg. 
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By  Christ's  offering  up  his  life  for  man  estranged  from  Ood,  man  is  ob- 
jectively reconciled  to  God.  God  has  removed  that  which  made  the 
separation  between  himself  and  man.  But  what  has  been  objectively 
accomplished  for  all  mankind,  must  now  be  appropriated  by  jsach  indi- 
vidual and  thus  become  subjective.  Hence,  according  to  these  different 
points  of  view,  Paul  could  say — "  Be  ye  reconciled  {subjectively/)  to  God," 
and  "  We  are  reconciled  {objectively)  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;" 
Rom.  V.  10. 

But  as  respects  that  view,  in  conformity  to  which  the  life  and  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  are  considered  merely  as  a  manifestation  of  God's  love, 
and  the  reconciliation  effected  by  him  as  the  subjective  influence  of  this 
manifestation  on  the  human  heart,  it  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Pauline  declarations  already  quoted  respecting  the  re- 
demption of  Christ.  And  although  the  gross  anthropopathical  notion  of 
God's  reconciliation  with  man,  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  Paul's  train 
of  ideas,  it  does  not  follow,  that  by  the  word  reconciliation,  only  a 
subjective  change  in  the  disposition  of  man  is  denoted,  for  we  are  by  no 
means  justified  in  explaining  the  correlative  idea  of  enmity  against  God, 
viz.,  !i  wrath  of  God,  merely  as  subjective,  and,  among  the  various  desig- 
reality  merely  in  the  idea  of  the  love  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mon fact  of  human  consciousness,  according  to  which  a  man  addicted  to 
sin  feels  himself  estranged  from  God,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling 
of  his  guilt  and  ill-deserts,  reveals  to  us  a  deeper  objective  ground  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  the  universe  and  in  the  essence  of  God,  which 
through  thi5  moral  constitution  reveals  itself  to  ns.  In  this  universal 
fact,  we  have  a  witness  of  the  revelation  of  God's  holiness  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  mankind,  which  is  as  undeniable  as  the  revelation  of  his 
love.  By  the  "  wrath  of  God,^^  though  in  an  anthropopathical  form, 
something  objective  and  real  is  signified,  which  is  not  fully  expressed  by 
the  idea  of  punishment,  but  includes  what  is  the  ground  of  all  punish- 
ment, (on  which  account  this  phrase,  "  the  wrath  of  God,"  is  sometimes 
used  to  express  merely  punishment,)  the  ground  of  the  necessary  con- 
nexion between  sin  and  evil,  the  absolute  contrariety  existing  between 
God,  as  the  Holy  One,  and  sin.*  God  recognises  evil  as  evil,  as  that  which 
stands  in  contrariety  to  his  holiness,  rebels  against  him  and  his  holy  order, 
and  would  exist  independent  of  him.  This  mode  in  which  God  recog- 
nises evil,  is  also  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  it,  and  therein  are 
grounded  its  powerlessness  and  wretchedness.  Evil  is  denied,  if  con- 
ceived of  as  something  non-existent  to  the  mind  of  God,  a  conception, 
morever,  which  consistently  agrees  only  with  an  idea  of  God  wholly 
different  from  the  biblical  one,  with  a  mode  of  thought  by  which  the  idea 
of  the  Absolute  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  idea  of  the  Living  God. 

As  now  this  unhappy  relation  of  man  to  God  is  grounded  in  the 

*  Compare  Tweetea's  DogmcUik,  XL  i.,  fx  146. 
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divine  holiness,  so  also  can  his  freedom  from  this  relation  be  obtained  only 
in  a  way  answering  to  the  laws  of  the  Divine  holiness.  The  work  pro- 
ceeds only  from  the  compassionate  love  of  God  to  the  fallen  ;  but  love 
acts  in  harmony  with  the  holiness  of  God  as  holy  love^  revealing  itself  in 
the  work  of  redemption.  This  connexion  is  specially  pointed  out  by 
Paul  in  Rom.  iii.  25.  In  this  passage,  he  contrasts  the  revelation  of  God's 
holiness  at  that  time  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  and  the  non-pun- 
ishment of  past  sins  before  the  appearance  of  the  gospel.  By  the  "  re- 
mission of  sins,"  ndpeoig  rdv  dfAapTTjfidTCJVy  and  the  "  forbearance  of 
God,"  dvox^  Toy  Oeovy  he  understands  the  manner  in  which  the  conduct 
of  God  appeared  to  exhibit  itself  in  reference  to  sin  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  gospel,  especially  towards  the  heathen  world,  which  knew 
nothing  of  the  Old  Testament  revelations  of  the  holiness  of  God  in  op- 
position to  sin,  and  also  towards  the  Jews,  who,  notwithstanding  these 
testimonieSjby  the  delay  of  the  final  divine  judgments  for  their  sins,  instead 
of  interpreting  the  long-suffering  of  God  as  a  call  to  repentance,  were  sunk 
in  carnal  security.  We  may  compare  with  this,  Paul's  language  in  Acts 
xvii.  30,  speaking  of  the  times  of  ignorance  that  God  had  overlooked; 
though  this  is  to  be  understood  only  relatively,  in  reference  to  the 
different  stages  of  historical  development,  for  Paul  recognised,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  in  the  moral  nature  of  the  heathen,  a  revelation  of 
the  divine  law,  of  the  divine  holiness  and  punitive  justice.  But  under 
their  peculiar  circumstances,  there  was,  from  a  kind  of  necessity,  a  general 
obscuration  of  that  religious  and  moral  knowledge  by  which  their  think- 
ing and  acting  was  regulated.  This  induced  on  the  part  of  God  a  pass- 
ing over,  a  non-imputation  of  offences ;  since  the  reckoning  taken  of 
transgressions  is  also  determined  by  the  measure  of  the  possible  knowl- 
edge of  the  law;  Rom.  v.  13.*  Thus  there  may  be  a  chargeableness 
and  a  non-chargeableness  under  different  aspects,  by  which  the  apparent 
contradictions  in  PauPs  language  may  be  reconciled. 

Paul  in  Rom.  iii.  25,  declares  in  general,  that  for  both  the  Jews  and 
heathens  a  revelation  of  the  divine  wrath  must  precede  the  revelation  of 
the  grace  that  forgives  sin.  The  ndpeoigj  denotes  only  what  was  nega- 
tive and  temporary,  the  non-punishment  of  past  sins  on  the  part  of  God,  J 
so  that  the  sense  of  the  guilt  of  sin  is  not  presupposed,  and  the  removal 
of  that  sense  is  not  effected.  The  d(t>eoigy  on  the  other  hand,  denotes,  ob- 
jectively^  that  act  of  God  by  which  sin  is  really  forgiven,  that  is,  is  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  God  and  the  moral  constitution  of  the  universe  as 
not  existing ;  and,  subjectively ^  that  operation  in  the  heart  of  man  by  , 
which  it  is  really  freed  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt.     This  means  &r 

*  See  page  402. 

f  nupeaic  and  d^eatf  are  both  rendered  "  remission"  in  our  English  version ;  but  the 
former  denotes  rather  pretermission  or  passing  hy^  and  the  latter  strictlj  remission  or  for- 
giveness. — Ed. 

X  In  scholastic  language,  ndpecic  may  be  referred  to  the  voluntas  signif  (wiU  as  reveal- 
ed,) and  d^eair  to  the  voluntas  beneptadUf  (will  as  immanent.) 
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more  than  the  non-piinishtnetit  of  sin  daring  a  certain  period.  In  those 
to  whom  this  act  of  God  relates,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  of  divine 
wrath,  dpyrj^  the  subjective  revelation  of  the  divine  punitive  justice,  is 
presupposed ;  and  the  operation  that  takes  place  in  their  dispositions 
necessarily  implies  forsaking  a  life  of  sin,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  fel- 
lowship with  sin.  According  to  the  connexion  of  ideas  in  Paul's  mind, 
we  are  led  to  view  the  subject  as  follows  :  in  contrast  with  that  former 
apparent  overlooking  of  sin  on  the  part  of  God,  the  holiness  of  God 
ifl  at  this  time  manifested  by  his  openly  exhibiting  Christ,  through  his 
offering  up  of  himself,  as  a  reconciler  or  sin-offering  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, 80  that  he  verifies  himself  as  the  Holy  One,  and  permits  every  one 
to  appear  before  him  as  holy,*  who  shows  that  he  is  in  fellowship  with 
Christ  by  faith.  The  holiness  of  God  manifests  itself  (according  to  the 
Pauline  connexion  of  ideas  already  noticed)  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ 
in  a  twofold  manner.  First,  inasmuch  as  he  completely  realized  (in 
opposition  to  sin  which  had  hitherto  been  predominant  in  human  nature) 
that  holy  law  to  which  the  life  of  man  was  designed  to  correspond, — 
made  satisfaction  to  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  and  the  honor  of 
God,  and  glorified  God  in  that  nature  which  was  originally  designed  to 
glorify  him.  God  has  verified  himself  as  the  Holy  One,  since  he  forgives 
sin  only  on  the  condition  of  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law ;  he  has 
shown  that  he  remits  nothing  from  the  requirements  of  perfect  holiness, 
and  we  always  bear  in  mind  that  this  remission,  to  those  who  through  it 
obtained  justification,  is  not  a  mere  outward  act,  but  becomes  in  all  the 
cause  and  pledge  of  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Secondly,  inas- 
much as  Christ,  as  perfectly  holy,  underwent  those  sufferings  which  the 
divine  holiness,  considered  as  punitive  justice  f  in  its  opposition  against 
sin,  had  suspended  over  human  nature.     We  are  not  to  conceive  of  this, 

*  That  we  ought  not  to  translate  SIkcuoc  righieouSj  but  Tioly^  appears  from  that  meaning 
of  this  word  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  diKaiovv,  to  declare  a  person  dUaioc. 

f  That  divine  attribute  which  reveals  itself  in  the  necessary  connexion  of  sin  and  evil, 
is  founded  in  the  reaction  of  the  holine!)S  of  God  against  sin  (— i  the  wrath  of  God),  and  ex* 
hibits  itself  in  the  reaction  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  against  wickedness,  whence  pun- 
ishment proceeds.  To  conceive  of  punishment  as  merely  reformatory,  and  to  suppose  such 
a  conception  to  be  exhaustive  of  its  meaning,  is  to  degrade  rational  creatures  and  to  regard 
morality  as  a  purely  mechanical  production.  But  if  punishment  is  viewed  at  first  as  a 
revelation  of  the  divine  justice,  as  an  objective  reaction  of  the  moral  order  of  the  univorae 
against  evil,  another  mode  of  viewing  it  also  presents  itself,  according  to  which  the  poo- 
ishment^  necessary  in  itself,  is  appointed  by  the  love  of  God,  in  order,  since  punishment  and 
sin  stand  in  tliis  internal  connexion  with  one  another,  to  lead  thereby  to  a  consdoasoeas 
of  sin  and  guilt,  to  make  rational  creatures  sensible  of  the  relation  they  stand  in  to  tiie 
moral  world,  and  thus  to  call  forth  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption.  The  aelf-wiU 
which  rebels,  in  sin,  against  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  and  God's  holy  law,  must  bo 
humbled,  by  suffering,  before  the  holy  omnipotence  of  God  and  the  m^'esty  of  the  aiond 
order  of  the  universe  and  of  law.  Where  submission  is  not  yielded  teeij,  it  will  be  oompelled. 
Without  the  idea  of  punishment,  the  reality  of  evil  and  the  dignity  of  rational  creatores 
cannot  bo  acknowledged.  It  belongs  to  the  privileges  of  rational  beings  created  in  the  lik^ 
nesB  of  God,  and  distinguishes  them  from  other  existences  in  nature^  that  the  idea  of  pan- 
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as  if  God  arbitrarily  imposed  these  suflferings,  or  Christ  had  arbitrarily 
subjected  himself  to  them ;  but  that  it  was  naturally  grounded  on  the 
assumption  of  human  nature  in  its  present  conditiDn  and  relation  to  God 
— as  the  divine  punitive  justice  revealed  itself  to  them  who  were  suffer- 
ing the  consequences  of  sin — and  thus  it  was  accomplished  through  the 
historical  development  of  the  life  of  Christ  devoted  to  conflict  with  the 
sin  that  reigned  in  the  human  race,  and  through  his  condescending  to 
their  condition  from  the  sympathy  of  love.* 

With  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  the  ideas  of  "  redemption,"  "  salva- 
tion," "justification,"  dTToXvTptooig,  aoiTrjpia,  StKaicjaigy  are  closely  con- 
nected. The  two  first  terms  are  used  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sen9e ; 
they  denote  the  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin,  the 
"  salvation  from  wrath,"  acJTTjpia  dnb  rrjg  dpyfjg^  the  original,  negative 
moment,  with  which  also  the  positive  is  necessarily  given,  Rom.  v.  9, 
first  objectively  as  what  has  been  gained  by  Christ  for  the  human  race ; 
and  then  subjectively,  what  is  effectuated  by  progressive  development  in 
each  individual  by  personal  appropriation,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
fellowship  with  the  Redeemer  to  the  complete  participation  in  the  Re- 
deemer's glory  and  blessedness  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God ;  but 
more  especially  what  belongs  to  the  perfect  realization  of  the  last  idea, 
the  complete  freedom  from  sin  and  all  its  conssequences,  from  all  evil 
both  natural  and  moral.f 

With  respect  to  the  idea  of  Justification,  in  order  to  determine  it, 
we  must  refer  to  what  we  have  already  remarked  on  the  Pauline  opposi- 
tion to  the  common  Jewish  notion  of  righteousness ;  (see  p.  383.)  He 
sets  out  from  the  same  point  as  his  adversaries,  as  far  as  he  considers  the 
participation  in  all  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
indissolubly  connected  with  "righteousness,"  the  genuine  theocratic 
disposition  and  condition  of  life.     Therefore  the  correlative  idea  of 

ishment  finds  its  application  in  them.  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Twosten,  in  his 
DogmaUk^  IT.  i.  p.  148. 

•  The  Pauline  view  of  the  work  of  redemption  finds  its  point  of  connexion  with  Christls 
words  in  the  first  Goepcls,  in  Matt  xx.  28,  whether  we  consider  "  ransom,'*  Xvrpoiff  as  a 
sum  paid  for  release  from  captivity  or  slavery,  or  for  redemption  from  deserved  punish- 
ment ;  also  in  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  (in  which  he  evidently  alluded  to  the 
connection  between  the  Passover  and  the  establishment  of  the  Old  Covenant,)  which  by 
the  offering  of  himself  to  obtain  and  confirm  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  mankind,  marked 
the  establishment  of  the  New  Covenant  The  Pauline  views  are  also  supported  by  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  adopts  the  ideas  of  the  wrath  of  Gkxi  and  of  punitive  justice  from 
the  Old  Testament,  without  casting  a  doubt  on  their  validity.  The  parable  of  the  Lost 
Son,  and  other  expressions  which  relate  to  forgiving  love,  offer  no  contradiction,  but  mark 
precisely  the  side  on  which  God  reveals  himself  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  what, 
humanly  speaking,  could  be  the  only  motive  to  such  an  act  of  God  towards  a  race  oa- 
tranged  from  him  by  sin ;  they  do  not,  however,  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  result 
designed  by  divine  love  is  to  be  attained ;  the  form  and  order  followed  by  tKo  compassion- 
ate love  of  God,  for  the  love  of  God  acts  only  as  a  holy  and  righteous  love. 

f  dKo?.vTpuaic  is  found  in  the  latter  sense  in  Bom.  vlil  23 ;  Eph.  i.  14;  and  aunipia 
in  the  latter  sense  *n  Bom.  xiil  11  j  1  Peter  I  6. 
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righteousness  in  this  sense  was  blessedness,  the  participation  of  the  bless- 
ings promised  through  Abraham  to  all  his  posterity,  the  fulfilment  of 
all  the  promises  relatiifg  to  the  kingdom  of  €rod,  all  the  privileges  of  the 
children  of  God  ;  and  an  entrance  into  all  the  relations  in  which  they 
stand  to  God.     But  Paul  maintained  against  the  Jews  and  Judaizers, 
that  by  the  law  and  the  working  of  the  law,  no  one  could  attain  this 
"righteousness,"   diKaioavvi],    could    present  himself   as   "righteous," 
diKcuog^  before  God,   and  enter  into  the  relation  with  God  founded 
upon  it ;  but  that  every  man  appears  as  a  sinner  in  God's  sight,  till  en- 
tering by  faith  into  fellowship  with  Christ  (the  only  perfect  dincuoq  by 
whom  mankind  are  deliverer!,  in  the  way  that  we  have  described,  from 
the  state  of  dfuipTla)^  he  presents  himself  in  union  with  Christ  (ev  Xp#- 
arCj)  as  "  righteous"  before  God,  and  enters  into  the  entire  relation  with 
God  implied  in  this  predicate,  is  viewed  by  God  as  "  righteous,"  and 
established  in  all  the  privileges  connected  with  this  idea  (diKcuovrcu), 
Consequently,  Paul  includes  in  the  idea  of  "justification,"  diK€U(jjai^^  that 
act  of  God,  by  which  he  places  the  believer  in  Christ  in  the  relation  to 
himself  of  a  righteous  person,  notwithstanding  the  sin  that  still  cleaves 
to  him.     Righteousness  denotes,  then,  the  subjective  appropriation  of 
this  relation,  the  appearing  righteous  before  God,  by  virtue  of  faith  in 
the  Redeemer,  and  also  the  whole  new  tendency  and  aim  of  life  insepara- 
ble from  faith,  as  well  as  that  whole  new  relation  to  God  now  received 
into  the  consciousness,  which  is  also  necessarily  connected  with  faith ;  the 
righteousness  or  perfect  holiness  of  Christ  appropriated  by  faith,  as  the 
objective  ground  of  confidence  for  the  believer,  and  also  as  a  new  stib- 
jective  principle  of  life.    Thus  the  righteousness  of  faith  in  the  Pauline 
sense  includes  the  essence  of  a  new  disposition ;  and  hence  the  idea  of 
righteousness  may  easily  pass  into  the  idea  of  holiness,  though  the  two 
ideas  are  originally  distinct.     Accordingly,  it  is  not  any  arbitrary  act  on 
the  part  of  God,  as  if  he  regarded  and  treated  as  sinless  a  man  persisting 
in  sin,  simply  because  he  believes  in  Christ ;  but  the  objective  on  the  part 
of  God,  corresponds  to  the  subjective  on  the  part  of  man,  namely,  fakh, 
and  this  necessarily  includes  in  itself  a  release  from  the  state  inherited 
from  Adam,  from  the  whole  life  of  sin,  and  the  entrance  into  spiritual  fel- 
lowship with  the  Redeemer,  the  appropriation  of  his  divine  life.     As  the 
realization  of  the  archetype  of  holiness  through  Christ,  contains  the 
pledge  that  this  shall  be  realized  in  all  those  who  are  one  with  him^by 
faith,  and  are  become  the  organs  of  his  Spirit ;  so  its  germ  and  prinoiple 
are  already  imparted  to  them  in  believing,  although  the  fruit  of  \  life 
perfectly  conformed  to  the  Redeemer,  can  only  be  developed  gradually 
in  its  temporal  manifestation.     What  comes  gradually  to  pass  in  time, 
appears  to  the  eye  which  is  not  shut  in  by  the  limits  of  time  as  some- 
thing already  completed ;  all  that  in  the  beginning  lies  in  the  germ  and 
the  principle,  all  that  will  proceed  thence,  is  presented  as  already  pres- 
ent.   The  connexion  of  these  ideas  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  develop- 
ing the  Pauline  idea  of  faith. 
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What  Panl  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Faith,  has  its  root  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart.  It  presupposes  a  revelation  of  God  in  a 
direct  relation  to  man,  and  faith  is  the  reception  and  vital  appropriation 
of  this  divine  revelation  by  virtue  of  a  receptivity  for  the  divine  in  the 
human  disposition,  of  a  tendency  grounded  in  human  nature  and  the 
need  implanted  in  it  for  believing  in  the  supernatural  and  divine,  without 
which  tendency  and  need,  man,  however  his  other  faculties  might  be  cul- 
tivated, would  be  no  more  than  an  intelligent  animal,*  Something  must 
be  presented  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  this  object  must  be  of  a 
kind  that  can  be  correctly  recognised  and  understood  only  by  the  dis- 
position ;  it  presupposes  a  certain  tendency  of  the  disposition,  in  order  to 
be  known  and  understood,  while  it  also  tends  to  produce  a  decided  and 
enduring  tendency  of  the  disposition.  An  inward  self-determination  of 
the  spirit,  grounded  in  the  direction  of  the  will,  is  claimed  by  this  object, 
while  a  new  and  constant  self-determination  is  produced  by  it. 

It  is  not  in  reference  to  the  object  of  faith,  but  to  the  inward  sub- 
jective significance  of  this  act  of  the  inner  man,  as  that  which  forms  the 
characteristic  of  true  piety  in  all  ages,  that  Paul  compares  the  faith  of 
Abraham  with  the  faith  of  Christians,  Rom.  iv.  19,  ff.,  where  he  exhibits 
Abraham  as  a  pattern  of  the  righteousness  of  faith.  When  Abraham 
received  a  promise  from  God,  of  which  the  fulfilment  seemed  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  natural  order  of  things,  he  raised  himself  by  an  act 
of  faith  above  this  impediment,  and  the  word  of  the  Almighty  which 
held  forth  something  invisible,  had  greater  influence  upon  him  than  that 
order  of  nature  which  presented  itself  to  his  understanding  and  bodily 
senses.  Hence  this  faith,  as  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  God  in  his 
almighty  creative  activity,  which  no  law  of  nature  binds,  and  as  a  refer- 
ence of  his  whole  life  to  the  sense  of  his  dependence  on  God,  was  a  true 
honoring  of  God  :f  and  it  was  this  faith  which  gave  its  peculiar  signifi- 
cance and  character  to  the  life  of  Abraham.  This  faith,  says  Paul,  was 
counted  to  him  by  God  for  righteousness ;  that  is,  although  Abraham 
was  not  sinless,  (as  no  man  is),  yet  through  this  tendency  of  his  inward 
life  by  virtue  of  his  faith,  he  entered  into  the  relation  to  God  of  a  right- 
eous man  ;  and  this  was  no  arbitrary,  nominal  act  on  the  part  of  God, 
but  his  faith  was  viewed  by  God,  to  whom  the  inward  soul  of  man  is 
manifest,  as  a  state  of  the  moral  disposition  by  which  Abraham  became 
susceptible  of  all  divine  communications,  and  from  which  alone  the 
sanctification  of  his  whole  life  could  proceed.| 

It  is  evident  that  Paul  attaches  no  foreign  meaning  to  the  passage  in 
Gen.  XV.  6,  but  only  from  the  special  case  develops  a  general  idea  con- 

*  A  stato  to  which  the  intellectual  fanaticism  of  a  party  in  the  present  age^  zealous 
for  the  pretended  autonomy  of  reason,  seeks  to  degrade  man. 

f  A  "  giving  glory  to  Grod,"  iidovai  do^av  r^  BtCt,     Rom.  iv.  20. 

X  The  "  therefore,"  r!a\  in  Romans  iv.  22,  points  to  this  connexion.  Wherefore,  aa 
faith  includes  all  Ihis,  as  the  apostle  had  before  explained,  it  was  imputed  to  Abraham  aa 
*'  righteousness,"  diKotoovvfi,  as  If  the  SutaKHf^  had  already  been  oompitied  bj  it 
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tained  in  it,  a  general  law  lying  at  its  base.  It  is  the  law,  on  which, 
for  the  right  relation  of  man  to  God,  in  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  him 
through  faith  everything  depends.  This  inward  act  of  the  spirit  by  which 
the  whole  direction  of  the  life  is  determined  toward  God  and  from  God, 
Paul  presents  in  opposition  to  the  religious  externality  of  Jewish  concep- 
tions, which  would,  even  in  reference  to  Abraham's  position  in  the  The- 
ocracy, lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  work  or  external  rite  of  circum- 
cision. The  meaning  also  of  the  Old  Testament  passage  is  no  other  than 
this,  that  God  accepted  the  Faith,  the  believing  confidence  of  Abraham, 
as  a  proof  of  the  right  state  of  his  disposition, — regarded  him  on  account 
of  it  as  "  righteous,"  p^«ia,  and  established  him  in  the  whole  relation  that 
was  founded  on  it.  Paul  lays  a  stress  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  so  im- 
puted to  him  by  God,  and  he  thus  presupposes  what  he  might  as  a 
general  truth,  that  Abraham  was  as  little  as  ever  a  sinless  and,  in  that 
sense,  a  righteous  man,  and  hence  he  concludes  that  what  was  wanting  to 
him  in  subjective  righteousness  would  be  compensated  by  the  faith  which 
so  availed  before  God,  that  he,  on  account  of  it,  was  treated  as  a  righ- 
teous man.  He  also  distinguishes  expressly  (following  the  historical 
references)  the  object  of  faith  in  Abraham,  Rom.  iv.  18,  from  what  is  the 
object  of  faith  in  Christians,  but  also  brings  forward  the  analogy  between 
the  two.  The  faith  of  Abraham  had  relation  to  the  divine  omnipotence 
in  raising  the  dead  to  a  new  life,  and  in  granting  a  numerous  posterity  to 
one  who  was  past  age ;  the  faith  of  Christians  has  relation  to  what  also 
is  opposed  to  sensible  appearances — that  a  man  laden  with  sins  should 
appear  before  God  as  righteous,  that  the  spiritually  dead  are  awakened 
to  a  new  life,  and  as  a  pledge  of  this,  something  which  also  can  only  be 
an  object  of  faith,  namely,  that  act  of  the  divine  omnipotence  by  which 
Christ  who  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world  has  been  raised  to  a  life  exalted 
above  all  death. 

As  respects  the  peculiarity  of  Christian  faith,  this  presupposes  the 
consciousness  of  sin,  the  rejiunciation  of  any  merits  of  our  own  before 
God,  the  longing  after  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  our  not 
yielding  to  despair  even  under  the  most  vivid  sense  of  sinfulness,*  but 
confiding  in  the  grace  of  redemption ;  thus  there  is  an  entrance  into 
communion  with  the  Redeemer,  and  a  new  principle  of  life  is  received 
which  more  and  more  penetrates  and  transforms  the  whole  old  nature. 

As  far  as  faith  includes  entering  into  vital  fellowship  with  the  Re- 
deemer, and  forsaking  the  old  life  of  sin,  it  bears  a  special  reference  to 
the  two  chief  points  in  which  Christ  presents  himself  as  Redeemer,  as  the 
one  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  who  also  by  his  resurrection 
gives  assurance  of  an  eternal  divine  life :  hence  the  two-fold  reference  of 
faith  to  Jesus  the  Crucified  and  the  Risen,  the  negative  and  positive  side 
of  faith  in  relation  to  the  old  life  which  it  renounces,  and  to  the  new  life 
which  it  lays  hold  of;  it  is  the  spiritual  act  by  virtue  of  which,  in  sar- 

*  In  this  reipeotk  a  monvuv  nap*  iXnida  ki^  IXkiSi,    Bom.  ir.  18. 
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rendering  ourselves  to  him  who  died  for  us,  we  die  to  a  life  of  sin,  to  the 
world,  to  ourselves,  to  all  which  we  were  before, — whether  we  were  Jews 
or  Gentiles — and  rise  again  in  his  fellowship,  in  the  power  of  his  Spirit, 
to  a  new  life  devoted  only  to  him  and  animated  by  him.  Hence  it  ap- 
peared to  the  apostle,  as  he  develops  the  sentiment  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  an  absolute  contradiction  for  any  one  to 
say  that  he  believed  in  the  Redeemer  and  yet  to  continue  in  his  old  life 
of  sin.  How  shall  we — he  asks — we  who  (by  the  act  of  faith)  are  dead 
to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ?  And  he  demonstrates  from  the  nature 
of  faith  in  its  reference  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  faith 
cannot  exist  without  a  renunciation  of  the  former  sinful  life  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  divine  life. 

From  the  nature  of  faith  as  the  governing  principle  of  the  Christian 
life,  arises  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity  in  its  relation  to  Judaism  as 
a  system  of  Legalism ;  and  the  various  indications  of  this  contrariety 
serve  more  distinctly  to  characterise  the  nature  of  faith  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Christian  life,  on  which  account  we  wish  to 
consider  the  subject  more  in  detail. 

The  law  always  presents  itself  as  imperative,  and  makes  the  salva- 
tion of  men  dependent  on  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  all  its  commands. 
"  Do  all  this,  and  thou  shalt  live."*  But  since  no  one  can  fulfil  these 
conditions,  the  law  can  only  produce  despair.  But  the  gospel  addresses 
the  man  who  despairs  of  himself :  Do  not  give  thyself  up  to  the  feeling 
of  despair.  Ask  notf  how  thou  canst  make  the  impossible,  possible.  Thou 
needest  only  to  receive  the  salvation  prepared  for  thee ;  only  believe, 
and  thou  hast  with  thy  faith  all  that  is  needful  for  thy  inward  life.     Paul 

*  Here  also  we  must  distiogaish  between  the  literal  meaoiog  of  the  words,  in  their 
direct  historical  reference,  and  the  general  idea  lying  at  their  basis;  likewise  between  the 
vofioc  as  an  external  theocratic  State-law,  and  the  vo/xog  according  to  its  internal  meaning 
as  an  expression  in  a  particular  form  of  the  eternal  moral  law,  the  law  for  the  universal 
kingdom  of  God  both  in  the  letter  and  spirit  In  the  one  case,  we  speak  of  the  com- 
mands of  the  State-law  as  such,  which  the  oitizens  are  really  able  to  fhlfil,  and  the  living 
happily  in  the  earthly  Theocracy  is  made  dependent  on  such  fulfilment ;  in  the  other  caae^ 
we  speak  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  moral  law,  the  internal  theocratic  law,  to  which  satisfac- 
tion can  be  given  by  nothing  less  than  universal,  unconditional  obedience,  and  the  endless 
life  of  blessedness  in  the  universal  kingdom  of  God  which  is  made  dependent  on  such  an 
obedience.    This  is  a  condition  which  no  man  in  the  present  state  is  able  to  fulfil 

f  That  interpretation  of  this  passage,  Rom.  z.  5-10,  which  supposes  it  to  express  the 
opposition  between  Belief  and  Doubt,  appears  to  me  to  be  opposed  by  the  connexion, 
which  leads  us  to  expect  a  contrast  of  the  righteousness  by  faith  with  the  righteousnees 
by  works,  the  dcov  ducatoavvij  with  the  ISia  in  verse  3 ;  to  be  opposed  by  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "  that  is,"  tout'  forl^  in  verse  6,  which,,  from  comparing  Rom.  ix.  8,  and 
other  similar  Pauline  expressions,  must  be  understood  as — "  this  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing;" and  to  be  opposed,  furthermore,  by  the  relation  of  the  Pauline  words  to  the  Old 
Testament  quotation,  since,  according  to  the  interpretation  we  have  adopted,  the  Pauline 
application  admirably  suits,  in  spirit  and  ideas,  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  words;  whkdi  ia 
not  the  case  with  the  other  interpretation. 
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admirably  illastrates  this  by  applying  to  it  the  passage  Id  Deut.xxjc.l2.^ 
Say  not  to  thyself,  Who  shall  ascend  to  heaven  and  prepare  a  path  tor 
me  thither  ?  For  Christ  has  descended  from  heaven  and  has  prepared 
such  a  path.  To  ask  snch  a  question,  is  to  desire  that  Christ  would 
descend  again  from  heaven  for  thy  sake.  But  say  not,  Who  shall 
descend  for  me  to  the  regions  of  the  dead  and  deliver  me  thence  ? 
Christ  has  risen  fVom  the  dead  and  has  delivered  thee  from  the  power 
of  death.  To  ask  this,  is  to  desire  that  Christ  might  now  rise  from 
the  dead  for  thy  sake,  as  if  he  were  not  already  risen.  Instead  of  ask- 
ing such  questions,  only  let  the  gospel  be  cherished  with  vital  power  in 
thy  heart ; — believe  in  Him  who  descended  from  heaven  and  rose  from 
death,  and  thus  obtained  salvation  for  thee.  Whoever  has  this  faith  is 
truly  pious  and  may  be  assured  of  salvation."f 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  legal  Judaism,  the  commandments  appeared 
as  merely  an  outward  counteraction  of  the  internal  corruption  of  man, 
which  refused  to  be  cured  from  without ;  it  was  only  rendered  more  ap- 
parent by  the  law ;  hence  the  letter  only  tended  to  death  ;  it  called  forth 
the  consciousness  of  spiritual  death  and  of  merited  unhappiness,  2  Cor. 
iii.  6,  ff.  The  law  in  reference  to  the  effect  which  it  must  produce  in  con- 
sciousness, could  be  described  only  as  a  law  of  the  letter,  of  condemna- 
tion, of  death,  of  sin,  (yofio^  ypd^^orof ,  KaraKpiaeoygy  Oavdrov^  dfuipria^.l) 
But  when  from  faith  in  the  Redeemer  a  new  divine  principle  of  life  pro- 
ceeds, when  from  faith  in  the  redeeming  fatherly  love  of  God  a  child- 
like love  develops  itself  as  the  free  impulse  of  a  life  devoted  to  God, 
when,  instead  of  the  former  opposition  between  the  human  and  the  divine 
will,  a  union  is  formed  between  them — then  the  law  no  longer  appears 
as  <i  written  code,  outwardly  opposing  a  will  estranged  from  God,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  law  is  transfused  into  the  internal  life  of  the  believer. 
The  indwelling  divine  life  of  itself  impels  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  all 
that  the  law  demands.     The  life-giving  spirit,  harmonizing  with  the  law, 

*  This  passage  certainly  refers  to  the  Mosaic  religious  iDSlitutioaa,  and  tbo  words  are 
fitted  to  distinguish  them  in  their  simple  religious  and  moral  character  torn  the  other 
religions  of  the  East.  But  as  far  as  the  law,  understood  according  to  its  own  spirit,  made 
certain  requirements  which  it  gave  no  power  to  fulfil,  Paul  might  justly  apply  these 
words  to  mark  the  peculiar  Christian  position,  might  find  an  idea  here  expremed  which, 
is  only  realized  by  Christianity,  and  is  thus  prophetic  of  what  Christianity  alone  accom- 
plishes. 

f  Rom.  z.  5.  If  Paul,  in  the  second  member  of  the  contrast,  has  not  opposed  Christ 
to  Moses,  and  employed  Christ's  own  words — and  such,  no  doubt,  might  hare  been  ibimd 
among  the  traditionary  expressions  of  Christ  which  would  have  been  specially  fit  to  maik 
this  contrast — it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  collection  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  or  that  he  could  not  suppose  any  such  work  to  be  known  by  the  Chris- 
tians at  Rome,  for  his  object  was  answered  by  borrowing  from  the  Mosaic  writings  a 
motto  for  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  would  first  find  its  proper  fulfilment  in  the 
gospel 

i  It  was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  Pauline  views  to  distinguish  the  law  hy  these 
predicates,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  Eom.  viiL  2,  the  Moaaio  law  Is  intended 
by  the  word  vofioc. 
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occupies  the  place  of  the  dead  and  death-producing  letter.  In  the  love 
developed  from  faith,  there  is  a  voluntary  fulfilment  of  the  law  proceed- 
ing from  the  disposition,  instead  of  actions  the  result  of  outward  compul- 
sion. In  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  Paul,  speaking  as  a  natural 
man,  says  that  he  had  the  law  wiitten  on  his  heart,  he  says,  speaking  as 
a  believer,  that  he  carried  the  law  of  God  in  his  heart — for,  to  the 
natural  man,  the  law,  even  though  internal,  presents  itself  as  the  com- 
mand of  a  foreii;^n,  higher  voice,  of  a  holy  power  which  man  is  forced 
to  acknowledge  in  opposition  to  his  corrupted  will ;  hence,  it  remains  a 
deadly  letter,  whether  we  consider  it  as  an  external  law  or  an  internal 
revelation.  On  the  contrary,  in  believers,  the  divine  law,  by  virtue  of 
the  new  spirit  of  life,  the  Holy  Spirit  imparted  by  Christ,  appears  not 
merely  as  an  object  of  knowledge  and  recognition^  but  of  an  efficacious 
love  practically  influencing  the  life  ;  it  has  become  an  inward  law  of  life. 
In  this  sense,  Paul  says  to  believers,  ^'  Ye  need  not  that  I  write  unto 
you,  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God,"  1  Thess.  iv.  9  ;  and  this 
teaching  does  not  signify  something  addressed  to  the  faculty  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  but  a  real  internal  effect  on  the  springs  of  action.  From 
what  has  been  said,  we  may  learn  in  what  sense  Paul  said  of  the  law 
in  reference  to  its  moral  not  less  than  to  its  ritual  contents,  that  it  was 
abrogated  for  believers,  that  they  were  dead  to  it,  and  placed  beyond  its 
jurisdiction;*  and  as  we  have  before  remarked,  no  such  distinction  in 
reference  to  its  perpetuity  can  be  made  in  the  vdfio^.  The  law  is  abro- 
gated for  the  believer,  and  he  is  in  every  respect  dead  to  it,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  a  compulsory,  imperative,  accusing  code,  in  so  far  as  righteous- 
ness and  life  were  to  be  sought  for  by  the  fulfilment  of  its  commands. 
To  the  believer,  indeed,  justification  and  salvation,  independent  of  every 
law,  are  certain  through  faith  in  the  grace  of  redemption. f  The  law 
can  produce  only  outward  works|  by  its  compulsory  enactments,  but  not 
those  internal  determinations  of  the  life,  which  form  the  essence  of  true 
piety — these  proceed  of  themselves,  in  the  beUever,  from  the  new  anima- 
tion by  the  Divine  Spirit — the  Christian  virtues  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  and  those  in  whom  these  qualities,  unattainable  by  the  aid  of 
the  law  alone,  are  formed,  are  even  thereby  exalted  above  the  stand- 

*  The  being  dead  to  the  law,  Rom.  vil  4,  and  Gal.  iL  19,  the  removal  of  the  law  in  its 
whole  extent,  Colos.  ii.  14 ;  for  "  the  handwriting  of  ordinances,"  which  Christ  nailed  to  his 
cross,  is  manifestly  the  law,  and  in  this  particular  passage  it  is  safer  to  suppose  the  moral 
requirements  of  the  law  to  be  meant,  since  it  was  precisely  because  no  one  was  able  to 
keep  the  law,  that  it  was  a  "  handwriting**  "  which  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to 
08."  It  would  accordingly  be  altogether  consonant  with  the  Pauline  views,  to  understand 
the  figurative  expression  in  Rom.  yii.  2,  of  the  deadness  of  the  law  itself)  (namely,  this  law 
in  its  outward  theocratic  form,)  though  other  exegetical  reasons  might  oppose  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  Colos.  iu  14. 

f  The  "righteousness  of  Grod,"  diKaioavvTj  deov, — opposed  to  the  SiKaioavvrj  uvBpunivij, 
IdiOf  k^  Ipyctv,  i^  ipyuv  vo/xov — "  without  the  law,"  x^^P^C  vofiov ;  RonL  iii.  21. 

X  The  "  works  of  the  law,"  ipya  vo/toVf  whbh  are  not  "good  works,"  ipya  uyaBa. 
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poiDt  of  the  law  which  as  a  dead  letter  opposes  the  principle  of  corrup- 
tion prevailing  within.*  But  it  by  no  means  contradicts  this  relation  «f 
the  law  to  the  life  of  the  believer,  that  Paul  sometimes  brings  forward 
moral  precepts  as  quotations  from  the  law,  {vofiog,)  for  he  considers  the 
Mosaic  law  as  an  expression  of  the  eternal  law  of  God  in  a  particular, 
temporary  form,  adapted  to  a  particular,  outward  Theocracy,  in  which 
the  civil  arrangements  were  externally  subordinated  to  the  religious,  and 
hence  both  were  intermixed.!  The  whole  substance  of  the  eternal  law 
of  God  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  vofiog^  though  according  to  views  before 
stated  it  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  theocratic  national  law,  which 
checked  its  free  and  complete  development.  The  obligatory  force  of  the 
commands  borrowed  from  the  vojiog  by  Paul,  therefore,  does  not  consist 
in  their  belonging  to  that  vofiog,  but  that  I  hey  formed  a  part  of  the  eter- 
nal law,  from  which  they  were  transferred  to  the  peculiar  form  presented 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  inner  meaning  of  this  eternal  law  to  which 
the  moral  consciousness  of  men  bears  witness^  is  divested  of  its  national 
garb, J  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  developed  with  greater  clearness 
by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  when  in  Rom.  xiii.  8,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  one  command  of  love  belonging  to  the  law,  he  marks  ex- 
actly the  difference  between  the  Christian  position  and  the  legal ;  for  if 
the  spirit  of  love  animates  believers,  and  with  love  is  given  the  fulfilment 
of  the  whole  law,  it  follows  that  the  law  is  no  longer  for  them  a  com- 
pulsory, death-producing  letter;  and  here  is  exemplified  the  truth  of 
Christ's  assertion  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  law. 

Though  the  idea  of  the  law  in  that  narrower  sense,  forms  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  between  Judaism  and  the  Gospel,  still  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  applying  the  term§  in  a  wider  sense,  to  denote  the  common 
relation  in  which  both  religions  stand  to  the  life  of  man.)  Both  re- 
ligions aim  at  a  control  over  the  life,  and  give  a  peculiar  character  to  it. 
Legal  Judaism  aims  at  producing  this  by  literal  commands  from  with- 
out ;  Christianity  aims  at  forming  it  from  within  through  faith,  and  the 
spirit  that  proceeds  from  it.    In  the  former  case,  the  law  is  outward ;  in 

•  See  Ga].  v.  22,  23.  It  is  worth  while  to  oompare  what  Aristotle  says  in  his  Ihliiies^ 
ilL  13,  that  an  individual  cannot  belong  to  a  State  as  a  member,  if  bj  his  preeminence  he 
is  raised  above  the  whole  body ;  for  such  an  one  is  like  a  god  in  his  relations  to  men : 
&anep  yap  6ebp  dvOpuirotc  eUbc  elvai  rdv  roiovrov.  The  laws  are  not  for  such  persons; 
ihey  are  a  law  themselves :  Kara  Si  tuv  toiovtuv  ouk  iari  vofio^'  avroi  yap  eltri  vo/mc* 
Hence  ostracism  in  States  that  would  endure  no  inequality.  A  remarkable  prophecy  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  Christianity  I 

f  Compare  remarks  above,  p.  421. 

X  To  this  release  of  the  spirit  confined  in  this' garb,  to  the  inward  as  contrasted  with 
the  outward  theocratic  law,  wo  must  refer  the  antithetical  expressions  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  which  certainly  are  directed  not  merely  against  the  Pharisaic  exposiiiona^  bat 
also  against  the  letter  of  tbo  law  in  its  theocratic  national  form.  See  Life  of  Christ,  223, 
231. 

g  I  cannot  agree  with  those  expositors  who  thmk  that,  when  Paul  deacribes  Ohrb- 
tianity  as  a  vofjioc,  the  general  idea  of  law  most  be  altogether  givoo  ap. 

I  Bee  aboye^  p.  401. 
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the  latter,  it  is  inward,  such  a  law  as  dwells  in  the  new  life  itself,  just  as 
in  «very  particular  essence  the  law  of  its  own  peculiar  course  of  develop- 
ment is  inborn.*  In  reference  to  these  various  uses  of  the  term  law,  Paul 
endeavors  to  guard  against  the  misconception  that  because  Christians  no 
longer  live  under  the  law,  they  are  in  a  lawless  state;  1  Cor.  ix.  21. 
They  have  still  a  law,  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of  Christ,  not  merely  out- 
ward, but  inward,  entering  into  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  life  ; 
and  this  distinction  is  marked  by  the  phrases  living  under  the  law,  and 
in  the  law.  Hence  also  Christianity  contrasted  with  Judaism  is  called  a 
law,  and  in  explanation  of  the  term  so  applied,  we  find  accompanying 
terms  such  as  "  law  of  faith,"  "  law  of  life,"  "  law  of  the  spirit,"  {v6fio^ 
Trtorect)^,  vdfio^  ^cjfj^y  vdfiog  TTvevfiaro^.) 

The  different  relations  of  the  two  theocratic  points  of  view  are  clearly 
connected  with  the  different  applications  of  the  idea  of  law ;  the  out- 
ward conception  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  the  outward 
conception  of  the  idea  of  law,  and  with  the  inward  conception  of  that 
idea  of  law  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy,  as  not  outwardly  constituted  but 
developing  itself  from  within ;  and  thus  throughout  we  meet  with  the 
contrast  of  the  inward  and  the  outward.  On  the  legal  Jewish  stand- 
point, there  was  an  outward  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  the  outward 
observance  of  the  divine  commands,  without  the  opposition  between  the 
human  and  divine  commands  being  taken  away ;  the  serving  God  in  the 
oldness  of  the  letter,  (dovXeyecv  OeCd  iv  7TaXai6Ti]Ti  ypafifiarog^)  in  the  old 
Btate  of  a  nature  estranged  from  God,  of  which  nothing  can  be  altered 
from  without  by  the  mere  letter  of  the  command.  To  the  believer,  the 
^ovXeta  is  inward,  so  that  in  the  new  state,  by  virtue  of  the  inward  reno- 
vation which  proceeds  from  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  sancti- 
fied will  determines  itself  in  dependence  on  God,  it  is  a  servant  of  God 
(dovXevetv  kv  KaivdTTjTi  irvevfjiaTO^,)  Hence  "  service,"  dovAe/o,  in  the 
latter  sense,  is  voluntary  and  one  with  true  freedom ;  1  Cor.  vii.  22. 
AovXeia  in  the  first  sense,  forms  a  contrast  to  the  freedom  of  the  children 
of  God  ;  on  the  contrary,  Sovkeia  in  the  second  sense,  cannot  exist  with- 
out "  adoption,"  vloOeaia^  and  is  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  mark  of  it, 
for  what  distinguishes  the  children  from  the  servants  of  the  family  is 
this,  that  they  do  not  obey  their  father's  will,  as  foreign  to  themselves, 
but  make  it  their  own ;  dependence  on  him  is,  as  it  were,  the  natural 
element  of  their  life.  That  merely  outward  servitude  to  which  there  is 
a  continuous  inward  opposition,  proceeds  iVom  the  spirit  of  fear,  the 
special  characteristic  of  servitude ;  this  inward  service  proceeds  from  the 
consciousness  of  communion  with  God  obtained  through  Christ  the  Son 

*  By  Christianity  or  RogeneratioDi  goodness  is  again  oommanicated  to  the  very  nature 
of  man,  and  thus  the  moral  law  becomes  a  higher  law  of  nature  appropriated  with  freedom. 
"We  may  here  apply  what  Schleiennacher  says  in  his  Academical  Essay,  1826,  on  thediflfer- 
ence  between  ttie  law  of  nature  and  the  moral  law,  without  adopting  the  views  of  the 
venerated  author  respecting  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  deviations  flrom  it,  and  in  general 
the  relation  of  the  law  to  freedom  as  viewed  from  an  ethical  pohit  of  view. 
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of  God,  and  of  participation  in  liis  Spirit,  the  spirit  of  childlike  relation 
to  God,  the  spirit  of  adoption  and  of  love.  The  Spirit  of  the  Son,  the 
Spirit  whose  entire  fulness  is  in  the  Son,  and  who  goes  forth  from  the 
Son  upon  all  standing  in  fellowship  with  him,  this  Spirit,  through  whom 
we  enter  into  the  same  relation  to  God  as  tlie  Son,  communicatea  the 
consciousness  that,  in  fellowship  with  him  who  is  the  absolute  Son  of 
God,  we  have  become  and  are  the  children  of  God.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Son  exhibits  itself  as  the  spirit  of  Sonship  in  all  who  have  part  in  it. 
Rom.  viii.  15  ;  Gal.  iv.  6. 

So  likewise  tlie  w^orship  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  Legalism*  was  an 
outward  worship  (aapiciicrj^  Kara  adpKa^  by  means  of  tpya  aapKUch)  con- 
sisting in  single  outward  acts,f  confined  to  certain  tiines  and  places. 

*  This  is  truo  of  tho  legal-moral,  as  well  as  of  the  Icgal-ritaal  cuUa^i. 

f  Connected  with  tlio  being  "  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  tho  world,"  de6ovXuad<u 
inh  tH  (TToixeta  rov  Koafiov.  We  wish  to  oflfer  a  few  remarks  in  vindication  and  confirmation 
of  the  interpretation  of  tliis  expression  given  above,  (see  al-jo  p.  401,  compare  p.  29Y  n.)  and 
against  the  common  one  of  arotxfla  as  '*  the  first  principles  of  religious  knowledge  among 
men."  If  the  word  aroixf^ia  meant  "  first  principles,"  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  in 
the  genitive  oouncctod  witli  it,  the  designation  of  the  object  to  which  those  first  principleB 
relate,  as  is  actually  done  in  Hebrews  v.  12,  "  tho  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,"  ri 
OToixeXa  t/}^  "/U'^f  ^'*'''  ^oyiov  rov  Beov.  But  in  tho  Paulino  passages,  such  a  genitive  of 
the  object  is  everywhere  wanting,  and  wo  find,  instead,  only  a  gonitivei>f  the  subject  The 
omission  of  tho  express  mention  of  such  a  leading  idea  can  hardly  be  admitted.  Paul,  In 
GaL  iv.  8,  plainly  addressing  those  who  had  formerly  been  heathens,  supposes  that,  befbn 
their  conversion,  they  liad  been  in  bondage  to  theso  elements  of  the  world,  if  we  do  not 
have  recourse  to  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  TzdXiv.  According  to  the  common  interpre- 
tation, we  must  suppose  that  Paul,  by  the  first  elements  of  religious  knowledge,  intended 
to  mark  a  universal  idea,  in  a  certain  degree  applicable  alike  to  both  Heathenism  and  Juda- 
ism. But  how  could  this  agree  with  the  views  of  Paul,  who  recognised  Judaism,  as  sub- 
ordinate and  preparative  it  is  true,  but  yet  a  position  in  religion  founded  on  Dlviiia 
Bcvelation,  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  in  heathenism  as  such,  that  is,  in  idolaU'y,  of 
which  he  here  speaks,  not  a  subordinate  religious  position,  but  something  entirely  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  religion,  a  suppression  through  sin  of  tho  original  knowledge  of  God? 
Neither  does  tho  predicate  "  weak,"  doBev^^  appear  suitable  to  the  idea  of  the  first  prind- 
plea  of  religion.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  interpretation  I  have  proposed,  all  ii 
consistent  The  confinement  of  religion  to  sensuous  forms,  and  therefore  Its  enthralment 
by  the  elements  of  the  world,  is  common  to  Judaism  and  Heathenism.  All  idolatry  nuQT 
be  considered  as  a  bondage  and  submission  to  tho  elements  of  sense,  and  a  kind  of  idolatij 
may  bo  attributed  to  the  Jews  and  Judaizers,  who  sought  for  the  divine,  for  justification 
and  sanctification,  in  external  rites.  This  will  make  it  evident  how  Paul  could  say  to  the 
Galatian  Christians,  once  heathens,  who  were  infected  with  this  Judaism  (Gad.  iv.  8)^ 
'^  How  can  ye,  who  by  the  divine  mercy  have  been  led  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  com- 
munion with  him  (in  which  interpretation  I  by  no  means  assume  a  hophalic  sense  in  tki 
word  yvuMvTegf  as  Ustori,  lately  deceased,  has  understood  me  to  do ;  but,  just  as  he  hat 
done,  I  understand  tho  word  in  a  pregnant  sense,)  turn  back  again  to  thi*  weak  and  beg^ 
garly  elements  (a  suitable  description  of  them,  in  reference  to  persons  who  sought  to  find 
in  them  what  tho  power  of  God  alone  could  bestow),  to  which  ye  desire  to  bring  yooraclfoi 
again  in  bondage  ?  (You  willingly  plunge  yourselves  back  again  into  your  old  idolatiy.] 
J  fear  that  I  have  indeed  labored  in  vain  to  turn  you  from  idolatry  to  the  worship  of  the 
living  God."  It  la  quite  impoBBible  to  join  together  both  significations  of  the  word  arot' 
X'Ui  as  Bsor  has  done^  p.  595.    If  Dr.  Baur  had  fully  onderstood  the  oonnexicm  of  m^ 
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Worship,  on  the  principle  of  faith  on  the  contrary,  is  "  spiritnal,"  Trvevfjui' 
TUCTjj  since  it  proceeds  from  the  in  working  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  is 
4X)mpleted  by  the  Spirit,  Philip,  iii.  3  ;  hence  it  does  not  relate  to  certain 
isolated  acts,  but  embraces  the  whole  life;  Rom.  xii.  1.  On  the  legal 
principle,  men  placed  their  confidence  and  pride  in  something  human  and 
earthly,  whatever  it  might  be,  whether  descent  from  the  theocratic  na- 
tion, or  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  or  ascetic  self-denial  and  mortifica- 
tion of  the  flesh,  the  Kara  adpKa  KavxcioBcu^  iv  oapKl  TreTrocSivcu*  But 
on  the  principle  of  faith,  afler  acknowledging  the  nullity  of  all  such  dis- 
tinctions, of  all  human  works  of  righteousness,  men  place  their  confidence 
and  glory  only  in  the  redemption  obtained  through  Christ ;  only  in  that 
which  as  believers  all  have  in  like  manner  received  from  Christ,  and  are 
oonscious  of  possessing  in  fellowship  with  him ;  the  iv  Kvpio)  KavxdaOai, 
Here, all  imaginary  distinctions,  all  differences  vanish,  which  before  sep- 
arated men  from  one  another,  and  checked  their  fellowship  in  the  highest 
relation  of  life ;  everything  human  is  henceforth  subordinated  to  the  one 
spirit  of  Christ,  the  common  principle  of  life ;  Gal.  iii.  28.  The  only 
universal  and  constantly  available  principle  of  Christian  worship  which 
embraces  the  whole  life,  is  faith  in  Christ  working  by  love ;  Gal.  v.  6. 

Now,  in  faith  is  given  at  once  the  principle  of  that  whole  transforma- 
tion of  the  life  which  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  through  one  act 
of  the  Spirit  man  by  means  of  faith  dies  to  the  former  sinful  life,  and 
rises  to  a  new  life  of  communion  with  Christ.  The  old  man  is  slaia  once 
Ibr  all ;  Rom.  vi.  4-6 ;  Coloss.  iii.  3.  Paul  assumes  that  in  Christians, 
tbe  act  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  dead  to  sin  and  have  crucified  the 
flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  is  already  accomplished  ideally  in  prin- 

ideas,  he  would  not  have  made  hia  reproaches  in  p.  595.  I  find  no  difiQculty  whatever  in 
Paul's  sometimes  placing  Ileathenism  on  a  level  with  Judaism,  and  sometimes  below  it 
iniis  is  the  case  with  my  own  view,  nor  do  I  need  Dr.  Baur*s  instructions  on  that  point 
But  this  I  have  felt  to  bo  a  difficulty,  that  Judaism  as  the  groundwork  of  religious  devel- 
opment given  by  Ood,  should  be  compared  with  Heathenism.  And  certainly  there  is  a 
logical  distinction  between  the  two  explanations.  The  being  in  bondage  to  the  elementa 
of  the  world, — the  dependence  of  tlio  human  mind  on  nature,  the  externalizing  of  relig^ 
ioas  service — this  formed  the  common  error  before  the  existence  of  Christianity,  and  was 
flrat  taken  away  by  its  influence.  This  is  the  condition  of  sin  through  which  man  has  be- 
come the  slave  of  nature.  This  is  nothing  caused  by  God.  Hence  in  Heathenism  arose 
the  deification  of  nature,  idolatry.  The  Jews^  through  the  prevalence  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion among  them,  were  preserved  from  such  a  siukmg  under  tne  dominion  of  nature;  but  Di- 
Tine  Revelation  itself,  in  the  education  of  the  theocratic  people,  condescended  to  this  condi- 
tion of  humanity,  above  which  humanity  can  only  be  raised  by  redemption,  and  Theism 
Haelf  has  adopted  this  mode  of  employing  nature  and  external  things ;  Theism  in  sensuous 
Ibrms.  Here  then,  with  what  is  common,  is  also  a  contrariety.  But  it  is  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent matter,  if  in  reference  to  a  divine  education  of  man,  I  placed  Judaism  and  Heathen- 
ism on  a  level  with  one  anotlier  as  constituting  the  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge. 
This  I  cannot  help  considering  as  something  altogether  un-t^auline. 

*  According  to  Paul*s  views,  this  will  apply  to  the  overvaluation  of  what  is  human  in 
erery  form  and  relation;  as,  for  instance,  the  Grecian  culture  and  philosophy;  see  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
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ciple.  Hence  he  concludes,  how  can  they  who  are  dead  to  shi,  live  any 
longer  therein  ?  How  can  they  who  have  crucified  the  flesh  still  allow  it 
to  rule  over  them?  Rom.  vi.  2 ;  Gal.  v.  24.  But  the  practice  must  cor- 
respond to  the  principle ;  the  outward  conformation  of  the  life  must  har- 
monize with  the  tendency  given  to  the  inward  life.  Walking  in  the 
Spirit  must  necessarily  proceed  from  living  in  the  Spirit ;  Gal.  v.  25  ;  the 
former  must  be  a  manifestation  of  the  latter.  Hence  Christians  are 
always  required  to  renew  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  to  walk  afler  the 
Spirit,  to  let  themselves  be  animated  by  the  Spirit.  The  transformation 
of  the  old  nature  in  man  which  proceeds  from  the  divine  principle  of  life 
received  by  faith,  is  not  completed  in  an  instant,  but  can  only  be  attained 
gradually  by  conflict  with  sin ;  for  the  renewed  as  well  as  the  old  nature 
consists  of  two  principles,  the  "spirit"  and  the  "flesh,"  only  with  this 
diflerence,  that  no  longer  (as  Paul  represents  the  state  of  the  natural  man 
in  Rom.  vii.)  the  human  self  with  its  powerless  desires  after  goodness  op- 
poses the  principle  of  sinfulness,  the  oap^,  but  instead  of  the  human  sel^ 
there  is  the  divine  principle  of  life  which  has  become  the  animating  one 
of  human  nature,  the  Trvevfia  OeloVj  dyiov,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  Christ 
himself  by  his  Spirit ;  Gal.  ii.  20.  Hence  it  is  not  said  from  this  point 
of  view,  that  the  Spirit  wishes  to  do  good  but  is  hindered  by  the  flesh 
from  accomplishing  its  wishes,  so  that  the  flesh  is  the  vital  principle  of 
action ;  but  it  is  enjoined  on  those  who  have  received  the  divine  principle 
of  life.  Gal.  v.  16,  "  Walk  in  the  Spirit,*  so  shall  ye  not  fulfil  the  desires 
of  the  flesh ;  for  the  Spirit  and  the  flesh  conflict  with  one  another,  so  that 
you  must  distinguish  what  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  and  what  from  the 
flesh,  and  you  must  not  fulfil  what  you  desire  according  to  the  carnal  self^ 


*  I  cannot  agree  with  Mckert,  in  referring  the  **  spirit,"  irvei/jia,  here  spoken  o^  not  to 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  but  to  the  higlier  nature  of  man.  Certainly  the  word  rrvevfia  in  this 
whole  chapter  is  to  be  understood  only  in  one  sense,  and  taking  everything  into  acooant^ 
the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  one  which  suits  PauFs  meaning;  as,  for  example^ 
in  V.  18.  And  generally  in  this  epistle,  the  same  idea  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  firmly  held. 
Verse  1*1  contains  no  proof  to  the  contrary;  for  Paul  here  assumes,  that  the  Spirit  has 
pervaded  the  distinctive  nature  of  man,  that  the  new  principle  of  life  has  taken  possesskm 
of  human  nature,  and  given  it  a  new  and  peculiar  vitality.  He  wishes  to  mark  the  new 
higher  principle  that  is  now  the  antagonist  of  the  "  flesh"  in  man.  Men  may  with  the 
strictest  propriety  be  called  upon  to  surrender  themselves  to  this  higher  principle,  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  by  it,  according  to  its  impulses,  for  Paul  considered  the  operation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  man,  not  as  something  magical,  but  constantly  assumes  the  working 
together  of  the  divine  and  the  human.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  according  to  Paul's  doctrine^ 
the  higher  nature  in  man,  the  capability  of  knowing  God,  which  before  was  confined  and 
depressed,  is  sot  at  liberty  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  now  serves  as  the  organ  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  human  nature,  and  hence,  that  as  this  higher  nature  of  mas 
can  now  operate  in  its  freedom  as  the  organ  of  the  Divme  Spirit,  so  the  latter  can  now 
operate  in  man  by  means  of  this  organ,  and  hence  the  two  are  blended  together  in  the 
Christian  life.  But  when  Paul  wishes  to  infuse  courage  and  confidence  for  the  spiritual 
conflict,  he  directs  the  attfotion,  not  to  what  is  subjectively  human,  but  to  the  almigfa^ 
power  of  Qod. 
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but  what  the  Spirit  within  yon  desires."*  This  marks  the  contrast  to  the 
state  described  in  Rora.  vii.  15.  Accordingly,  the  divine  life  in  the  inner 
man  must  be  in  continual  conflict  with  the  after  operations  of  the  flesh, 
and  progressively  convert  the  body,  hitherto  under  the  control  of  sinful 
habits,  into  an  organ  for  itself,  (Rom.  vi.  11-13),  so  that  the  "members 
of  the  body,"  fiiXi]  tov  a^fiarog^  become  "  instruments  of  righteousness," 
SmXa  diKaioovvrjg ;  all  the  powers  and  faculties  which  hitherto  have  been 
in  the  service  of  sin,  being  appropriated  and  sanctified  by  the  divine  life, 
arer  employed  as  organs  of  grace  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  here  the  doctrine  of  charisms  finds  its  point  of  connexion ;  (an/e, 
pp.  136-140).  All  the  peculiar  capabilities  or  talents  founded  in  the 
nature  of  each  individual,  are  to  be  transformed  into  charisms  and  em- 
ployed as  such. 

And  it  is  the  province  of  Christian  Morals  to  show  in  what  manner 
human  nature  must  be  pervaded  in  all  its  powers  by  the  higher  principle 
of  life,  and  appropriated  as  an  organ  of  its  manifestation ;  how  all  hu- 
man relations,  set  at  liberty  from  the  principle  of  sin  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  among  them  and  hindered  the  realization  of  their  design,  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  their  design  shall  be  ful- 
filled ;  and  how  what  is  individual  belonging  to  the  representation  of  the 
image  of  God  in  man  is  not  suppressed  and  annihilated,  but  is  to  be 
transformed  and  elevated  to  a  peculiar  conformation  and  manifestation 
of  the  higher  principle  of  life,  that  the  one  Christ,  the  Heavenly  Man, 
may  give  proper  form  to  the  diversified  peculiarities  that  serve  for  his 
organ. 

We  here  see  the  difference  between  Christian  principle  as  Paul  repre- 
sents it,  and  a  one-sided  ascetic  direction  iu  morals.  Paul  brings  forward 
as  one  side  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  the 
negative  operation,  to  mortify  the  principle  of  sin  which  has  hitherto 
reigned  in  the  body,  Rom.  viii.  13,  to  mortify  the  members  as  far  as  they 
serve  sin,  Coloss.  iii.  5  ;f  but  this  is  only  one  side.    The  other  is  the  pos- 

*  Tbia  passage,  in  mj  opimoOf  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than  in  tbis  manner, 
tfaongh  later  expositors  have  given  a  different  interpretation.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
mean,  "  So  that  je  cannot  accomplish  what  you  desire  accord iug  to  the  spirit ;  ye  are  un- 
able to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  better  will ;" — and  yet  should  these  words  be  referred  to 
the  state  of  the  regenerate,  this  would  form  a  singular  ground  of  exhortation  for  following 
the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  and  for  withstanding  the  flesh,  if  Paul  said  to  them  that  they 
were  prevented  from  obeying  the  good  promptings  which  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  flesh.  But  if  it  is  understood  of  the  condition  of  the  natural  man,  and 
T.  18  is  considered  as  a  contrast,  we  do  not  see  how  Paul,  who  had  before  addressed  those 
whom  ho  assumed  to  be  Christians,  could  make  such  a  sudden  transition  to  a  different  class 
of  persona.  The  correspondence  of  the  last  words  of  v.  17,  with  the  last  words  of  the 
foregoing  verse,  proves  that  the  "  will "  here  answers  to  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  a  fleshly 
will  is  described  by  them,  just  as  in  the  pneumatic  or  spiritual  will,  it  is  no  longer  the 
former  "  I "  of  the  individual,  but  the  man-inspiring  Christ,  the  irvev/ia  that  forma  the 
Tolitionary  principle. 

t  The  "  members  which  are  upon  the  earth,"  //eXj;  irrl  rfji  yfjCt  which  belong  to  a 
carnal,  earthly  ooone  of  life^  are  directly  opposed  to  the  heavenly  mind  In  v.  2. 
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itive  operation,  the  positive  appropriation,  that  as  believers  are  now  dead 
with  Christ  to  sin,  the  world,  and  themselves,  so  now  they  lead  a  new 
divine  life,  increasingly  devoted  to  him ;  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  dwells 
in  them  constantly  animates  their  bodies  afresh  as  his  organ,  Rom.  viii. 
11,  ff.,  so  that  the  "members"  consecrated  to  God,  are  employed  in  his 
service,  according  to  the  station  God  has  indicated  to  each  individual,  as 
"  instruments  of  righteousness."  As  the  "  Holy  Spirit,"  Trvevfui  dyiov^  is 
the  common  vital  principle  of  all  believers,  the  animating  Spirit  of  the 
church  of  God,  so  the  diversity  of  the  form  in  which  he  operates  in  and 
through  each  individual,  varied  by  their  sanctified  peculiarities  and  char- 
acteristics, is  designated  by  the  tenn  charism  or  gift. 

But  since  this  appropriation  and  pervasion  of  the  old  nature  id  a  con- 
tinual conflict,  and  the  further  a  man  advances  in  holiness  the  more  capa- 
ble he  is  rendered  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  distinguishing 
what  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  and  what  from  the  flesh,  and  of  discerning 
all  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  latter,  therefore  the  distinction  between 
objective  justification  and  subjective  sanctification  is  always  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  confidence  of  man  may  not  be  wavering,  as  it  must  be 
if  he  looks  only  to  himself,  Philip,  iii.  12,  but  may  maintain  its  firm  un- 
changeable ground,  by  being  fixed  on  the  objective,  the  grace  of  redemp- 
tion, the  love  of  Christ,  from  which  no  power  of  hell  can  separate  the 
redeemed;  Rom.  viii.  31,  32.  In  the  Pauline  idea  of  the  justification 
and  righteousness  available  before  God,  which  is  granted  to  man  by  the 
redeeming  grace  of  God,  and  appropriated  by  faith,  the  objective  is 
always  primary  and  predominant.  At  the  same  time  something  subject* 
ive  is  imparted  with  it,  something  new  is  deposited  in  the  inner  life  which 
must  be  progressively  developed ;  the  righteousness  of  Christ  appropri- 
ated by  faith,  is  actually  transferred  to  the  inner  life  of  the  believer,  and 
Jbecomes  a  new  principle,  forming  the  life  according  to  the  example  of 
Christ.*  And  when  this  process  of  development  shall  be  completed, 
believers  will  attain  to  the  possession  of  an  eternal,  divine,  and  blessed 
life,  inseparable  from  perfect  righteousness ;  and  then  the  objective  idea 
of  justification  will  be  wholly  transferred  to  the  subjective,  Rom.  v.  1^21; 
but  till  this  is  accomplished,  in  order,  as  we  have  before  said,  to  lay  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  confidence  of  the  soul,  it  is  always  necessary, 
while  conceiving  both  ideas  according  to  their  essential  and  ultimate 
connexion,  still  to  keep  in  mind  their  distinction  from  one  another. 

Since  the  whole  Christian  disposition  is  produced  from  faith,  and 
thereby  the  whole  life  is  detennined  and  formed,  the  term  faith  has  been 
employed  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  Christian  disposition  and  of 
Chiistian  ability. f    Thus  the  predicate  dwarog  t^  niorei^  (strong  in  fiuth), 

*  The  scholastic  expreaaion,  "  Justitia  Christi  perfldem  habot  esse  in  animo^"  perfeotilj 
oorreepoDds  to  Paul's  meaning. 

f  Hence  the  measure  of  faith  as  the  measure  of  Christian  abilitj,  and  the  measuro  of 
grace  bestowed  on  each  individual,  are  oorrelative  ideaa  Rom.  xiL  3.  Christiana  an 
only  to  aim  at  rightly  applying  the  measure  of  ability  they  have  reoelTed ;  to  da  ewyy 
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designates  the  point  of  view,  where  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  confidence  in 
the  justification  obtained  through  him,  has  become  to  such  a  degree  the 
animating  principle  of  the  convictions,  and  has  so  pervaded  the  whole 
tone  of  thinking,  that  a  man  is  enabled  to  judge  and  act  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  according  to  it,  that  he  cannot  be  disturbed,  as  he  otherwise 
would  be,  by  any  foreign  element  of  other  views  which  formerly  influ- 
enced him.  The  after-workings  of  the  earlier  religious  convictions  no 
longer  exercise  over  the  conscience  of  such  an  one  any  kind  of  power. 
This  is  specially  true  of  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  which, 
liince  it,  above  all  other  agencies,  had  furnished  a  preparatory  transi- 
tion point,  could  longer  than  any  other  exercise  its  influence  over  one  who 
from  it  had  attained  to  faith,  so  that  such  a  person  would  only  by  degrees 
free  himself  from  its  influences  on  his  judgment  of  all  the  relations  of 
life ;  as  the  new  Christian  principle  proceeding  from  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer gradually  impregnated  his  whole  mode  of  thinking.  This  power 
of  faith  over  the  judgment  is  shown,  for  example,  in  this,  that  a  man, 
certain  of  his  salvation  in  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  will  no  longer 
allow  himself  to  be  agitated  by  scruples  in  the  use  of  outward  things, 
with  which  he  had  previously  been  disturbed  in  the  Jewish  religion,  as 
if  this  or  that  thing  could  defile  him.  So  we  are  to  understand  what 
Paul  says,  Rom.  xiv.  2,"  one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things," 
i,  e.,  is  strong  enough  in  faith  to  eat  all  things,  8g  filv  niOTevei  <j>ayelv 
ndvTa^  i,  e.  6war6g  kari  t§  niorei^  cjote  <f>ayeiv  ndvra/  he  can  no 
longer  be  perplexed  by  a  mixture  of  scruples  arising  from  his  earlier 
l^alism.  The  being  "  weak  in  the  faith,"  doOevelv  t^  marec^  forms  the 
opposite  to  this  strength  of  faith,  in  which,  along  with  faith,  another  ele- 
ment arising  from  the  former  point  of  view  controlled  the  convictions, 
and  hence  the  internal  strife  between  the  principle  founded  in  Christian 
conviction,  or  marig^  and  the  doubts  that  rebelled  against  it ;  Rom.  xiv,  1. 
Though  Paul  took  occasion  from  existing  relations  to  develop  his  views 
on  this  subject  with  a  special  reference  to  the  Jewish  law,  yet  they  would 
apply  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  any  other  point  of  view  and  the 
Christian,  or  that  of  the  righteousness  by  faith.  The  power  of  faith, 
governing  the  life,  gives  an  independence  and  stability  to  the  Christian 
character,  imparts  strength  and  freedom  to  the  mind.  This  it  is  that 
forms  the  basis  of  Christian  freedom,  which  consists  in  this,  that  the 
Christian,  since  he  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  Christ  as  his  Redeemer, 
and  through  him  to  God,  since  he  is  animated  only  by  the  consciousness 
of  Jthis  dependence  and  acknowledges  no  other, — for  this  reason,  feels 
independent  of  all  created  beings,  of  all  earthly  things ;  hence,  he  acts  in 
the  consciousness  of  this  independence,  is  master  of  all  things  by  the  ani- 
mating Spirit  of  Christ,  and  is  in  bondage  to  no  man,  to  no  circumstan- 
ces ;  nothing  can  so  operate  upon  him  as  to  determine  him  to  a  different 

thing  according  to  its  proportioD ;  Rom.  xii.  6.    They  are  not  to  indulge  conceit,  or  to 
beyond  the  Umits  of  their  own  true  poaition. 
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course  from  that  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  for  this  b  the  great 
determining  principle  of  his  life ;  1  Cor.  vii.  21,  ff.;  1  Cor.  vi.  12  ;*  1  Cor. 
iii.  22.  While  the  Christian,  as  an  organ  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  has 
won  the  government  of  the  world,  to  whom  at  last  all  things  must  be 
subject,  is  free  from  the  world  and  everything  belonging  to  it,  from  all 
power  of  created  beings,  he  likewise  in  spirit  rules  over  all  things.  Free- 
dom and  mastery  over  the  world  here  meet.  This  freedom  and  this  mas- 
tery over  the  world,  proceeding  from  faith  (like  everything  Christian), 
and  grounded  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  can  hence  manifest  themselves 
under  all  outward  restrictions,  and  evince  their  power  by  the  fact  that 
these  outward  restrictions  for  the  spirit,  which  is  exalted  above  them  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  faith  feels  itself  independent  of  everything,  cease 
to  be  restrictive,  and  are  included  in  his  free  self  determination  and  mas- 
tery over  the  world.  Paul  proves  his  Christian  freedom  precisely  in  this 
manner,  that  for  the  good  of  others,  and  in  order,  to  make  every  tiling 
subservient  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  so  acted  in  all  things  as  would  best 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  thus  freely 
submitted  to  all  the  forms  of  dependence.  Free  from  all,  he  made  him- 
self the  servant  of  all ;  having  the  mastery  over  all,  he  submitted  to  all 
the  forms  of  dependence  ordained  by  God,  and  in  doing  so,  exercised 
his  mastery  over  the  world  ;   1  Cor.  ix.  1-19. 

It  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  excepted  from  this  reference  of  the 
whole  life  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  Christian  disposition  proceed- 
ing from  faith,  and  referring  everything  to  God's  glory,  is  the  great  ar- 
bitrator in  all  the  events  of  life.  Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  empty 
space  for  things  indifferent  of  which  Christian  principle  takes  no  cogni- 
sance, nothing  belonging  to  human  nature  which  does  not  receive  a  moral 
impress  from  Christian  principle,  as  Paul  expressly  says, "  Whether  ye 
eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  1  Cor.  x. 
31.  It  may  appear  to  contradict  this  principle,  by  which  the  whole  of 
life  becomes  one  great  duty,  and  no  room  is  left  for  anything  indifferent, 
that  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  x.  23,  distinguishes  from  the  province  of  the 
lawful,  that  which  is  useful  or  serves  for  edification ;  but  the  contradic- 
tion is  only  in  appearance,  and  will  vanish  on  a  more  exact  unfolding  of 
the  apostle's  views.  It  could  only  contradict  the  principle  in  question, 
if  Paul  had  reckoned  what  did  not  contribute  to  edification  as  still  bo- 
longing  to  what  was  lawful  on  Christian  grounds,  or  if  he  had  not  con- 
sidered what  contributed  to  edifying  as  what  alone  was  matter  of  duty. 
But  it  was  not  so,  for  he  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Christian  in  the 
denial  of  his  selfish  inclinations,  so  to  conduct  himself  as  is  for  the  best, 

•  "I  will  not  bo  brought  under  the  power  of  any,"  ovk  eyCt  i^ovaiaaOquopxu  vno 
nvo^,  i.  e.,  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  mastered  bj  any  outward  things,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  love  I  will  use  all  things  freely.  Instead  of  availing  myself  of  my  Chrisliaa 
freedom,  I  make  myself  rather  a  slave  of  the  right,  if,  in  eating  the  flesh  of  sacrifices,  I 
believe  that  I  am  under  obligation  to  do  so  in  every  case^  without  reference  to  pariicokr 
drcamstanoea 
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or  for  the  edification  of  the  church,  1  Cor.  x.  24 ;  or,  which  is  equiv- 
alent, as  will  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  31.    This  is  the  course 
of  action  prescribed  by  Christian  love ;  but  very  different  would  be  the 
course  that  proceeds  from  selfishness,  and  for  that  reason  sinful.     The 
subject  will  be  clearer,  if  we  examine  more  closely  the  particular  case 
under  the  apostle's  consideration.    He  is  speaking  of  partaking  of  certain 
kinds  of  food,  more  particularly  of  meat  offered  to  idols.    All  this  be- 
longs to  the  province  of  things  permitted,  and  in  a  religious  and  moral 
point  of  view  indifferent,  on  which  Christianity  (unlike  Judaism)  laid  no 
restnctions.     "  Meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God  ;  for  neither  if  we  eat 
are  we  the  better ;  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse,"  1  Cor.  viii. 
8.     "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Rom.  xiv.  17.    But  though  all  this  in 
itself  has  no  moral  character,  and  without  the  addition  of  other  marks 
belongs  to  things  indifferent,  yet  like  everything  belonging  to  human  na- 
ture, it  is  not  excepted  from  the  impression  of  Christian  principle,  for  it 
is  included  in  the  Pauline  maxim,  "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  whether  ye  eat 
or  drink,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God;"  and  Paul  himself  adduces  in- 
stances in  which  what  is  in  itself  indifferent  may  be  either  a  matter  of 
duty  or  criminal.     An  individual  who,  though  not  sufficiently  advanced 
in  Christian  knowledge  to  attain  the  conviction  that  the  eating  of  meat 
sacrificed  to  idols  is  in  itself  indifferent,  is  yet  seduced  by  worldly  con- 
siderations to  partake  of  it,  acts  in  a  manner  deserving  of  condemnation, 
since  he  does  not  act  according  to  his  convictions  (ovk  Ik  Triarecjg),  Rom. 
xiv.  23.*    And  whoever  eats  of  flesh  offered  to  idols,  following  his  own 
inclination,  and  taking  no  account  of  the  scruples  of  his  weak  brother, 
and  thus  seduces  him  to  follow  his  example  without  a  firm  conviction  of 
its  rectitude,  troubles  his  brother's  conscience,  and  himself  acts  contrary 
to  the  law  of  love,  and  sins ;  1  Cor.  viii.  12  ;  Rom.  xiv.  15.    From  this 
exposition  of  the  apostle's  views  it  appears  that,  since  what  every  one 
has  to  do,  under  the  given  conditions  and  relations  under  which  the 
Lord  has  specially  placed  him,  is  defined  by  Christian  principles,  no  one 
can  accomplish  more  than  the  measure  of  his  individual  duty.    Indeed,  so 
much  will  sinfulness  still  adhere  to  all  his  performances,  that  even  the  most 
advanced  Christian  will  come  short  of  the  requirements  of  duty;  as  Paul, 
referring  to  himself,  acknowledges,  Phil.  iii.  12.     Yet  what  Paul  says  in 
reference  to  his  own  conduct  in  one  particular  instance,  may  seem  to 
contradict  what  has  just  been  remarked,  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  15,  &c.     The 
apostle  was  authorized  in  preaching  the  gospel,  to  receive  his  mainte- 
nance from  the  Christian  communities  for  whom  he  labored;  but  he 
waived  his  claim  to  it,  and  supported  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  own 
•hands.     He  did  in  this,  therefore,  more  than  the  letter  of  the  general 
apostolic  duty  demanded,  since  he  made  no  use  of  what  was  allowable. 

♦  The  process  of  the  development  of  faith,  as  a  principle  that  vitalizes  the  whole  miod, 
is,  with  such  an  one,  not  yet  so  far  advanced  that  he  can  act  from  well  grounded  conviction ; 
thus  hia  oondact  is  in  contradiction  to  his  actual  oonviction. 
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Bat  had  he  made  only  the  letter  of  that  duty  his  rale  of  action,  without 
regard  to  his  individual  lifers  work  and  the  peculiar  circamstances  of  his 
sphere  of  action,  then  would  he  have  been  obliged  to  apply  to  himsdf 
the  words  of  Christ  in  Luke  xvii.  10.*  Yet  he  certainly  held  it  to  be 
his  duty,  under  all  circumstances,  so  to  act  as  would  most  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  a  regard  to  that  object 
induced  him  in  this  instance  to  receive  no  maintenance  from  the  church| 
in  order  that  he  might  avoid  all  appearance  of  self-interest.  Hence  he 
felt  an  inward  compulsion  to  act  thus ;  and  if  he  had  not  thus  acted  he 
would  have  come  in  conflict  with  his  individual  call,  and  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  himself;  in  fact  he  had  said  that  he  would  rather  die  than 
act  otherwise.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  ministry,  and  the  pe- 
culiar charism  bestowed  upon  him,  occasioned  a  peculiar  modification  of 
that  which  was  the  general  duty  of  all  preachers  of  the  gospel.  What  in 
his  peculiar  condition  and  sphere  of  labor  was  a  duty,  might  be  contrary 
to  duty  in  the  circumstances  of  others — those  persons,  for  instance,  to 
whom  Providence  had  committed  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 

The  distinctive  and  fundamental  ideas  of  Christian  Morals  are  in  gen- 
eral to  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  faith  as  a  life-determining  prindr 
pie.  From  faith  spontaneously  proceeds  the  love  that  refers  the  whole 
life  to  God,  and  consecrates  it  to  his  service,  for  the  representation  and 
advancement  of  his  kingdom ;  for  from  a  knowledge  of  the  love  of  Gk>d 
manifested  in  the  work  of  redemption,  love  is  kindled  to  Him  who  haa 
shown  such  superabounding  love.  In  fact,  as  Paul  conceived  of  faith, 
love  is  already  contained  in  it  in  the  germ  ;  for  what  distinguishes  faith 
in  his  view  from  superstition,  was  that  the  latter,  as  it  arises  only  from 
the  dread  of  sensuous  evil,  only  desires  a  Redeemer  from  such  evil ;  faith, 
on  the  contrary,  develops  itself  from  the  feeling  of  unhappiness  in  sin  as 
sin,  of  inward  estrangement  from  God,  and  of  longing  after  communion 
with  him,  which  already  presupposes  the  underlying  love  of  God  in  the 
heart,  though  checked  and  repressed.  Faith  in  the  Pauline  sense  may, 
indeed,  be  denominated  a  conviction  determined  by  an  underlying  love. 
Bat  when  the  revelation  of  God's  holy  love  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
which  faith  receives,  awakens  the  slumbering  desire  of  man,  or  meets  it 
already  awakened,  the  germ  of  love  deposited  in  the  heart  is  set  free  from 
its  confinement,  that  it  may  expand  to  communion  with  its  original 
source.  Entering  into  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  believers  are 
penetrated  by  the  feeling  of  God's  love  to  them,  and  by  this  method 
alone  can  they  learn  afresh  lightly  to  understand  the  compass  of  God's 
love.f  From  this  perception  of  God's  love,  the  childlike  love  of  believers 
is  continually  inflamed  towards  him,  and  this  love  operates  incessantly  for 

♦  See  Life  of  Christ,  p.  361. 

t  RoiD.  y.  5.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts  and 
makes  itself  felt  there.  The  voice  of  God  himself  ia  their  hearts  declares  that  they  are 
his  chfldren ;  Rom.  viiL  16.  Thus,  in  £ph.  iil  17,  there  is  first  the  wish  that  Christ  may 
dwell  in  thoir  hearts  by  faith,  whereupon  it  followa,  that  their  inner  life  may  be  dsqity 
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the  renovation  of  the  whole  life  after  the  image  of  Christ,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  it  forms  the  life  according  to  the 
heavenly  model  presented  to  it  by  faith.  The  whole  Christian  life  ap- 
pears as  the  one  work  of  faith,  and  thus  all  individual  good  works* 
appear  as  necessary,  immediate  expressions  of  faith,  its  fruits,  the  signs 
of  the  new  creation  effected  by  itf  As  to  the  work  of  faith,  everything 
is  to  be  referred  back  to  the  activity  of  love.|  Now  faith  and  love  have 
a  relation,  on  one  side,  to  something  which  is  apprehended  as  present  in 
the  inward  life ;  faith  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer  has  aJready  re- 
ceived a  divine,  blessed  life ;  believers  are  already  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  have  obtained  the  right  of  citizenship  in  it,  and  by 
partaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  in  them  by  faith,  they  anticipate 
the  divine  power  and  blessedness  of  this  kingdom  ;  they  have  the  fore- 
taste of  eternal  life  ;§  they  already  possess  the  germs  and  first-fruits  of 
the  New  Creation,  in  which  everything  proceeds  from  a  divine  principle 
of  life,  with  which  nothing  heterogeneous  is  allowed  to  mingle — when  it 
attains  its  completion  after  the  resurrection,  Rom.  viii.  23.  But  it  fol- 
lows from  this,  that  the  Christian  life  cannot  at  all  be  thought  of  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  future ;  as  in  the  divine  life  the  Future  becomes  in 
a  certain  sense  a  Present,  so  the  Present  exists  only  in  reference  to  the 
Future,!  for  it  contains  an  anticipation,  the  germ  and  preparation  of  that 
which  will  attain  to  perfect  development  and  completion  only  in  the  Fu- 
ture. Into  the  present  earthly  system  enters  a  higher,  which  cannot  be 
fully  developed  in  believers,  and  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  wholly 
manifest,  but  in  many  respects  is  veiled  from  their  view.  The  process 
of  development  of  the  divine  life,  which  they  have  appropriated  to  them- 

n)oted  in  .the  love  of  God — the  love  of  God  towards  the  redeemed  is  the  element  in  which 
their  whole  inward  life  and  consciousness  rest — and  having  been  first  penetrated  by  the 
feeling  of  lovo,  they  can  then  rightly  understand  its  compass. 

*  The  "  good  works,"  Ipya  ay  add  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  "  works  of  the  law," 
fyya  vofiov. 

f  The  "  salvation  not  of  works,"  aunjpia  om  i^  ipyov^  as  if  men  by  mere  works  per- 
formed  before  conversion  could  earn  salvation ;  for  the  announcement  of  the  salvation  ob- 
tained for  men  by  redemption,  belongs  as  a  gift  of  unmerited  grace  to  those  who  are  des- 
titule  of  the  divine  life,  and  thus  of  the  true  inclination  to  goodness,  whether  they  are  stiU 
sunk  in  gross  sensuality,  or  are  raised  to  an  outward  legal  morality ;  and  the  "good  works," 
ipya  dyaddj  which  really  deserve  the  name,  presuppose  that  divine  life  which  proceeds 
from  faith ;  indeed  the  new  creation  must  manifbst  itself  by  corresponding  good  works;  is 
designed  to  produce  such.  Hence  the  contrast,  that  believers  are  not  saved  by  toorka^ 
aeautjfitvoi  if  ipyuv^  but  created  unto  good  works^  KnaOivTec  M  ipyoi^  dyadolgf  Eph.  ii. 
9,  10. 

J  Thes.  I  3.     rb  Ipyov  rrjg  niareuCt  ^  koito^  r^f  dydirrfg, 

%  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  dfffiapdv^  in  relation  to  the  whole  assemblage  of  heavenly 
blessings,  2  Cor.  L  22,  the  **  earnest"  given  as  a  pledge  of  the  payment  of  the  whole  sum. 

I  This  must  be  carefully  considered,  in  order  rightly  to  understand  the  relation  of  the 
present  to  the  future  in  a  Christian  sense,  and  to  avoid  the  delusion  of  the  pantheistic  dei- 
fication of  sel^  which  imposes  on  the  language  of  Paul  and  John  a  sense  quite  foreign  to 
the  truth. 
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selves  tnrough  faith,  is  now  only  coming  into  existence,  and  is  in  its  feeble 
beginning.  The  consciousness  of  this  divine  life  is  accompanied  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  obstacles  by  which  that  life  is  surrounded,  till  human 
nature  is  thoroughly  pervaded  by  it  and  purified  from  all  that  is  alien ; 
while  this  consciousness,  at  the  same  time,  produces  a  longing  after  that 
perfect  freedom  which  is  the  destiny  of  the  children  of  God.  Though  it 
is  always  presupposed  that  believers  have  already  attained  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God,  still  their  rights  relate  to  some- 
thing future,  for  all  that  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  adoption,  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  dignity,  glory,  and  blessedness  of  the  children  of  God,  is 
very  far  from  being  realized  on  earth.  With  a  view  to  this,  it  is  said  in 
Rom.  viii.  23,  that  Christians  who  have  received  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  groan  after  the  perfect  manifestation  of  the  dignity  of  the  children 
of  God,*  after  their  redemption  from  all  that  checks  and  depresses  their 
inward  life.  This  longing  after  the  other  world,  is  as  essential  a  feature 
of  the  Christian  life  as  the  partial  and  fragmentary  anticipation  of  the 
future  in  the  participation  of  the  divine  life  through  faith.  From  this 
point  of  view  Paul  utters  words  which  are  and  must  be  the  greatest 
offence  to  that  pantheistic  deification  of  the  world  and  self,  which  in  its 
innermost  spirit  is  thoroughly  opposed  to  Christianity,  since  from  Pan- 
theism consistently  carried  out  there  ean  proceed  only  a  direction  of  life 
which  is  absolutely  opposed  to  that  of  Christianity  :  "  We  should  be  the 
most  miserable  of  all  men  if  we  had  hope  in  Christ  in  this  life  only,  with  no 
higher  future  existence  in  which  our  hopes  might  be  fulfilled ;  for  the 
Christian  life  would  be  then  a  life  full  of  delusive  wants  that  would  never 
be  satisfied,  a  pursuit  after  unreal  phantoms,  the  offspring  of  self-decep- 
tive desires."  Filled  with  divine  assurance  of  his  convictions  and  expe- 
rience, Paul  would  turn  away  with  abhorrence  from  views  which  would 
make  all  his  conflicts  and  efforts  appear  as  if  devoted  to  a  nonentity. 
If  the  soul,  under  a  sense  of  the  burden  which  weighs  down  the  higher 

*  The  "  adoption,"  vloBeala^  though,  in  Gal.  iv.  5,  this  is  attributed  to  believing  as  some, 
thing  already  present.    If  we  compare  this  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  with 
that  quoted  from  the  Romans,  we  shall  discover  a  threefold  and  regularly  progressive  ap- 
plication of  the  idea  of  adoption.    At  first,  Paul,  appropriating  the  term  applied  to  the 
theocratic  nation  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  whom  promises  were  given  of  an  inheritaooe 
(the  K'kfipovofiia)  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  considers  this  nation  as  destined  to  adoption. 
Those  persons  to  whom  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  given,  are  certainly  children  and 
heirs,  but  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  actual  self-conscious  appropriation  of  the  filial 
relation,  and  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  grounded  upon  it.    Since  they  are  in  a  state  of 
minority,  are  standing  under  the  guardianship  and  discipline  of  the  law,  and  their  father's 
will  is  not  consciously  and  freely  become  their  own,  their  relation  to  him  can  bo  no  other 
than  that  of  outward  dependence  and  servitude.  But  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  by  com- 
munion with  him  as  the  Son,  they  become  freed  from  this  dependence  and  servitude,  and 
attain  to  a  self-conscious,  malure,  and  free,  filial  relation.    And  this  relation  in  its  foil  ex- 
tent, includes  all  that  which  is  founded  in  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  perfect 
communion  of  his  holiness,  blessedness,  and  glory ;  hence  a  progressive  development  of  this 
relationship  takes  place,  until  the  appearance  of  the  children  of  God  will  perfectly  oof* 
respond  to  the  idea  of  a  child  of  God ;  which  is  the  third  application  of  this  idea. 
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life,  is  absorbed  in  such  longings  not  confined  to  one  single  object,  and 
words  fail  to  express  the  deeply  felt  necessities  of  the  heart,  these  silent 
aspirations  rising  from  the  depths  of  a  heart  yearning  after  true  and 
complete  freedom,  and  yet  resigned  to  the  will  of  its  heavenly  Father, 
constitute  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
Spirit  of  adoption.  The  whole  state  of  such  a  soul  is  prayer.  The  Spirit 
of  God  himself  intercedes  for  it  with  inexpressible  and  silent  groans ; 
Rom.  viii.  26.  Thus  in  Coloss.  iii.  3,  it  is  said,  that  as  the  glory  of  Christ 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  is  hid  from  the  world,  so  also  the  glory .  '^ 
of  the  inner  life  of  believers,  proceeding  from  communion  with  him,  is 
Btill  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  and  its  appearance  does  not  correspond  at 
present  to  its  nature.  But  when  Christ,  the  author  and  source  of  their 
life,  shall  manifest  himself  in  his  glory,  then  shall  their  bidden  glory  be 
manifest,  and  correspond  in  appearance  to  its  original ;  Col.  iii.  4. 

From  this  relation  of  the  Christian  life  of  faith  and  love  to  a  creation 
that  is  to  be  perfectly  developed  and  completed  only  in  the  future  state, 
it  follows  that  Faith  and  Love  cannot  subsist  without  Hope,*  Faith 
itself  becomes  hope,  in  so  far  as  it  apprehends  salvation  only  as  something 
to  be  realized  in  the  future ;  Rom.  viii.  24.f  Faith  is  proved  and 
strengthened  by  conflicts  and  sufferings ;  by  the  opposition  which  it  has . 
to  overcome,  it  develops  the  consciousness  of  its  indwelling  divine  power, 
and  of  those  divine  results  which  are  not  yet  apparent,  but  stretch  into 
eternity ;  and  thus  it  expands  into  hope  for  the  future.|  The  conscious- 
ness of  the  love  of  God  contains  the  pledge  for  the  certain  fulfilment  of 
hope.  The  faith  that  operates  by  love  could  not  persist  in  the  efforts 
which  so  many  obstacles  oppose,  in  conflict  with  the  inward  and  out- 
ward world,  if  the  prospect  were  not  granted  of  certainly  attaining  its 
end.  Hence  Perseverance^  in  the  work  and  conflict  of  faith  is  the  prac- 
tical side  of  hope.     Hope^    ikTTi^y  and  perseverance  (or  "  patience,") 

*  If  we  reflect  how  all  the  ideas  relating  to  the  dignity  and  blessedness  conferred  bj 
Christianity  refer  alike  to  something  Present  and  something  Future,  and  accordingly 
admit  of  various  and  manifold  application,  it  will  be  easy  to  explain  why,  in  GaL  v.  5, 
"righteousness,"  is  represented,  in  reference  to  its  perfect  realization  in  the  life  of  believerajp 
as  an  object  of  expectation  and  hope ;  and  it  belongs  also  to  the  contrast  between  the 
Jewish  legiilLsm  and  Christianity,  that  with  the  former  it  was  supposed  that  "righteoot- 
ness"  might  be  possessed  as  something  outwardly  perceptible  and  apparent,  though  the 
distinction  between  the  idea  and  the  appearance  was  not  thought  o£ 

f  If  hope  be  here  understood  subjectively,  it  will  be  placed  instead  of  faith  as  laying 
hold  of  salvation ;  for  faith  itself  can  exist  in  necessary  relation  to  the  future  only  as 
hope.  But  if  hope  bo  understood  objectively,  then  it  will  signify  that  salvation  is  here 
presented  as  the  object  of  hope,  wliich,  on  account  of  the  various  meanings  attached  to  the 
word  hope,  may  be  taken  as  the  meaning  here. 

{  Rom.  V.  4.  Perseverance  under  sufferings  produces  a  coafirmation  (of  faith),  and 
confirmation  of  failh  produces  hope. 

§  On  this  idea  and  its  relation  to  the  Christian  idea  of  Hope,  see  Schleiermacher  in 
his  Academical  Lecture  iiber  die  xoissenschafUiche  Behandlung  des  Tugendbegrijf€SflS20, 
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{fTTOfwv^,  appear  as  associated  ideas,*  and  the  latter  term  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  hope.f 

We  must  here  examine  more  closely  the  relation  of  Knowledge  in 
religion  to  these  three  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  life,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Pauline  theology.  Faith  presupposes  and  includes  know- 
ledge, for  it  cannot  exist  without  a  reference  of  the  disposition  to  some- 
thing objective ;  there  must  be  an  object  of  knowledge  to  operate  on  the 
disposition.^  But  the  divine  cannot  be  known  from  without,  in  a  merely 
abstract  logical  manner,  but  only  from  the  divine  as  an  element  of  life  in 
the  soul,  by  the  sense  for  the  divine.  As  long  as  man  is  opposed  to  the 
divine  in  the  bias  of  his  disposition,  he  cannot  know  the  divine.  Hence 
Paul  says,  1  Cor.ii.  14,  the  natural  man  who  is  estranged  from  the  divine 
life,  receives  not  what  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  It  appears  to 
him  (precisely  on  account  of  this  his  subjective  relation  to  the  divine)  as 
foolishness,  and  he  is  unable  to  know  it,  because  it  can  be  rightly  under- 
stood and  appreciated  only  in  a  spiritual  manner,  that  is,  by  means  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  {nvevfia  dyiov^)  so  that  a  participation  in  this  spirit  of  a 
higher  life  is  presupposed.  Hence,  also,  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  faith§ 
as  something  proceeding  from  unassisted  human  nature,  from  man  in  his 
natural  state ;  but  the  manner  in  which  faith  arises  in  the  disposition, 
presupposes  the  entrance  of  the  divine  into  the  conscience  and  inner  life. 
But  as  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  depends  upon  a  participation  of 
the  divine  life,  it  follows  that,  in  proportion  as  the  divine  life  received  by 
faith  progressively  develops,  as  the  contents  of  faith  are  vitalized  by  in- 
ward experience,  the  knowledge  of  these  contents  enlarges  in  a  higher 
degree,  and  hence  this  wider  expansion  of  knowledge  is  described  as  a 
fruit  of  faith.)  And  since  the  divine  life  of  faith  is  love,  since  faith  in  the 
Pauline  sense  cannot  be  conceived  of  without  love,  it  is  evident  that  the 
true  knowledge  of  divine  things  can  only  continue  to  be  developed  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  increasing  love.  Hence  Paul  says  in  1  Cor. 
viii.  2,  that  without  love  there  can  be  only  the  appearance  of  knowledge. 
But  as  this  divine  life  in  the  believer  is  ever  subject  to  disturbing  and 
depressing  influences,  and  exists  only  in  a  fragmentary  and  alloyed  state, 
\t  follows  that  the  knowledge  arising  from  it  will  never  be  otherwise 
than  defective.  This  may  also  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  before  re- 
marked respecting  the  relation  of  faith  to  the  higher  order  of  things  still 
veiled  from  human  sight,  with  which  faith  places  us  in  vital  communion, 
and  to  the  nature  of  that  adoption  which  is  at  present  so  imperfectly 
realized,  owing  to  the  opposition  between  the  idea  of  it  and  its  actual 
manifestation.  Hence  Paul  makes  a  contrast  between  that  knowledge 
which,  from  the  position  of  the  present  life,  is  unequal  to  the  contents  of 

•  1  Tbeas.  L  3.  inofiov^  r^  Utr/dof.  f  2  Thess.  L  4. 

}  See  p.  419.  g  Ibid. 

I  Coloeai  i.  9 ;  Ephes.  LIS.    In  the  last  passage,  knowledge  is  represented  m  ao 
eCfect  of  the  Qlomination  piooeediog  fbom  iaith. 
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faith,  and  that  immediate  vision  which,  from  the  position  of  the  world  to 
come,  perfectly  corresponds  to  all  that  faith  contains.  He  illastrates  the 
relation  of  the  two,  by  a  comparison  of  the  knowledge  we  possess  of 
objects  by  seeing  them  reflected  in  a  dim  mirror,  with  the  knowledge 
obtained  by  immediate  vision ;  by  comparing  the  notions  of  children 
(which  contains  a  certain  portion  of  truth,  though  not  developed  with 
clearness  and  certainty,  so  that  there  is  a  continuity  of  knowledge  carried 
on  from  the  child  to  the  man)  with  the  ideas  of  mature  manhood  ;*  by 
contrasting  what  is  fragmentary  and  isolated  with  what  is  perfect;  1  Cor. 
xiii.  9-12.  Such  is  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  as  they  are  shadowed 
forth  to  us  in  our  temporal  consciousness,  compared  with  the  intuition  of 
the  things  themselves.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Paul  was  conscious 
that  he  cou!d  speak  of  these  things  only  in  a  symbolical  form,  which 
veiled  and  contained  a  higher  reality.  Therefore,  from  the  sense  of  the 
defectiveness  and  limitation  of  our  present  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
divine  things,  a  longing  is  excited  after  that  perfect  knowledge  which 
the  mind  of  man,  allied  to  its  Maker  and  filled  with  a  divine  life,  requires. 
This  longing  naturally  merges  into  hope. 

We  are  now  led  to  inquire,  why  Paul,  when  he  represents  faith,  hope, 
and  love  as  the  abiding,  unchangeable  foundations  of  the  Christian  life 
in  its  earthly  development,!  distinguishes  love  as  the  greatest  of  these 

*  We  maj  here  compare  Plato's  represeutation  of  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  aeventh  book  of  his  Republic.  As  if  a  person  were  confined  in  a  cavern 
where  the  light  only  feebly  glimmered,  and  he  saw  merely  the  shadows  of  objects  by  that 
faiot  light ;  and  afterwards,  regaining  his  liberty,  became  acquainted  with  the  objects 
themselves  as  they  appeared  in  broad  daylight  In  this  manner  Plato  contrasts  two  po- 
sitions in  the  present  life ;  the  position  of  the  multitude,  the  slaves  of  sense,  and  the 
position  of  the  higher  intellectual  life,  as  it  is  presented  by  Philosophy.  This  higher 
position  of  Philosophy  might  be  allowed  in  the  state  of  the  ancient  heathen  world :  but 
Christianity  will  allow  no  such  intellectual  aristocraticalness.  This  would  become  a  beau- 
tiful image  in  a  Christian  sense,  if  applied,  not  to  the  contrast  between  the  degrees  of 
knowledge  in  this  life  and  those  in  the  future,  but  to  that  between  the  views  of  the  world 
entertained  by  the  natural  man,  and  those  which  the  divine  light  of  the  gospel  imparts  to 
all  who  receive  it  We  may  here  compare  with  Paul's  language,  the  beautiful  remarks 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen :  Qedv  6  ri  irore  fUv  ion  r^v  ^vaiv  koX  ri)v  oMav^  olre  nf  tipw 
dvOpciirciv  nunore,  ovre  fir^  evpy.  d^'  el  fihf  evpijaei  nor^f  ^tjreiadu  rovro,  tlipijtfei  <J>  ^ 
i/xdf  }^y(Ki  cTTftddv  rb  Oeoeidl^  tovto  koI  Belov^  Xiyu  61  rbv  rffierepov  vovv  re  Kcit  XSyop, 
T^  oUeta  npoafiL^%  koI  fj  eUdv  dvi}.9if  npbc  rb  upxtrvnov^  oivHv  Ix^i  rijv  l^eaiv^  kcU  toUto 
elvai  fioi  doKel  rd  nuirv  ^I'koao^ovnevov  hriyvuueaBai  note  ^/xac,  6<jov  hyvuofieBa.  Td  d> 
vHv  elvai  ppaxeld  tic  dnofifio^  ttov  rb  e/f  J7^af  ^dvov,  Kal  olov  fteydXov  ^rbc  fUKfibv 
dnavyaofia. — OraL  34.  (What  God  is  in  his  nature  and  essence  no  man  has  ever  yet  dis- 
covered, or  can  discover.  But  if  he  will  discover,  let  it  be  sought  And  he  shall  aaooi^ 
tain  it,  according  to  my  doctrines,  when  this  godlike  and  divine — I  speak  of  our  under- 
standing and  reason — shall  mingle  with  its  own,  and  the  image  shall  ascend  to  its  arche- 
type, for  which  it  has  a  longing ;  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  preeminent  aim  of  phi- 
losophy, that  we  shall  sometime  know  as  we  are  known.  The  present  life,  so  far  as  it  all 
relates  to  u!S  is  a  certain  emanation,  and  as  it  were,  a  faint  reflection  of  a  great  light) 

f  In  reference  to  understanding  this,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  consider  the 
**  now,"  vw\  in  1  Cor.  xiil  13,  as  an  UlaUve  particle  or  one  of  time^  for  in  either  oase^  what 
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three.  What  is  asserted  by  the  Catholics  is  indeed  true,  that  love  alone 
can  give  faith  its  true  value,  since  it  makes  it  living,  and  hence  forms  the 
criterion  between  dead  and  living  faith.*  It  is  equally  true,  that  love 
forms  the  difference  between  genuine  Christian  and  carnal  selfish  hope.f 
But  in  this  connexion  Paul  could  not,  according  to  his  own  association 
of  ideas,  intend  to  say  that  love  was  the  greatest,  for  love  in  its  true 
Christian  meaning  presupposes  faith  (love  in  a  general  sense  is  a  different 
thing ;  that  love  which  proceeds  from  the  universal  sense  of  God 
implanted  in  the  human  mind,  and  from  the  general  manifestations  of  the 
love  of  God  in  the  creation  and  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who  follows  the 
divine  guidance. ;)  and  faith  again  in  a  certain  manner  presupposes  love, 
and  that  which  Paul  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  faith  stands  in  the 
closest  connexion  with  love,  includes  it  in  itself.  What  the  Catholic 
church  understands  by  the  tenii  fides  informis^  Paul  would  not  esteem 
worthy  of  being  called  faith.  He  calls  love  the  greatest  rather  for  this 
rfeason,  that  it  is  the  only  eternal,  abiding  form  of  the  connexion  of  the 
human  spirit  with  the  divine ;  love  alone  endures  beyond  this  earthly 
life ;  it  will  never  give  place  to  the  development  of  a  higher  principle, 
but  will  expand  itself  in  perpetuity.} 

Thus  these  three  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  life,  Faiths 
Hope^  and  Love^  are  intimately  connected  with  one  another ;  and  since 
everything  which  directly  or  indirectly  belongs  to  man's  moral  nature  is 
brought  under  their  control,  and  receives  from  them  a  peculiar  character, 
whatever  is  distinctive  in  the  nature  of  Christian  morals  is  derived  from 
them. 

Paul  here  says  can  relate  only  to  the  present  earthly  condition  of  the  Christian  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Paul's  views,  hope  necessarily  relates  to  something  still  future,  not  yet 
realized;  when  the  realization  takes  place,  hope  ceases  to  exist;  Rom.  viiL  24.  And 
faith  and  the  perfect  knowledge  of  immediate  intuition  are  ideas  that  reciprocally  ex- 
clude one  another  ;  2  Cor.  v.  *l.  When  the  late  Dr.  Billroth  in  hi>i  Commentary  on  thia 
Epistle,  supposes  the  fthn  to  refer  to  the  objects  of  these  graces  as  eternal  and  abiding, 
this  certainly  cannot  be  PauVs  idea,  for  they  are  indeed  unchangeable,  and  the  same  for 
all  the  three  operations  of  the  Spirit ;  but  these  three  terms  refer  to  the  subjectiye  relation 
in  which  man  stands  to  divine  things,  and  this  relation  under  the  form  of  faith  and  hope, 
is  suited  only  to  the  earthly  condition,  and  is  itself  transitory.  Love  only  is  in  itaelf 
abiding^  fiivov. 

*  The  fides  informis  and  the  fides  foj-maia. 

f  The  "spiritual"  (7rvev/zart«^),  and  the  "carnal"  {(rapKiKrf)  as  proceedmg  from  a 
heathenish  and  from  a  Jewish  element. 

X  Augustin  beautifully  remarks,  in  one  of  his  earlier  productions:  "Fides  qoare  ait 
neoessaria,  quum  jam  videat?  Spes  nihilominus,  quia  jam  tenet?  Caritati  vero  non 
solum  nihil  detrahctur,  sed  addetur  etiam  plurimum,  nam  et  illam  singularem  veramque 
pulchritudinem  quum  viderit,  plus  amabit,  et  nisi  ingenti  amore  oculum  infixerit^  nee  ab 
aspiciendo  uspiam  declinaverit,  manere  in  ilia  beatissima  visione  non  poterit." — Soldiquia^ 
i.  g  14.  (Why  may  faith  be  necessary  when  it  already  sees?  or  hope  since  it  already 
possesses?  But  of  charity,  tiiere  shall  not  only  be  no  diminution  but  a  very  great  addi- 
tion ;  for  when  one  may  behold  that  only  and  tnie  beauty,  he  will  love  the  more,  and  un- 
less he  may  fix  the  eye  with  strong  love,  nor  turn  at  any  time  from  beholding^  oaa  one 
remain  in  that  most  blessed  vision  ?) 
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Inseparable  from  these  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  life  is 
the  idea  of  Humility^  raneLvwjipoavvr],     This  quality  which  is  closely 
connected  with  the  whole  existence  of  the  theocratic  point  of  view 
already   developed  Sn   the   Old    Testament,   as   is   evident    from    the 
ideas  conveyed   by   the   terms    "afflicted,"    "distressed,"    humble   in  • 
spirit,"      "a     broken     and     contrite     heart,"     i;^,     -^j^,     Vb»,     aV, 
nipni-j  iBtpr ,  forms  the  basis  of  the  contrariety  between  the  Christian, 
and  the  ancient  view  of  the  world.     It  serves  to  mark  this  contrariety 
when  the  word    ranEivbv  or  humile*    which  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
cient view  was  wont  to  be  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  is  converted  in  the 
Christian  ethics  into  a  designation  of  what  constitutes  the  basis  of  all 
higher  life,  and  of  all  true  nature.     As  from  the  predominance  of  self- 
consciousness  and  self-confidence  among  the  ancients,  "humble,"  raTreivdv, 
was  used  to  mark  a  mean,  slavish  disposition,  so  on  the  other  hand  "  great- 
ness of  soul,"  ^eyako\lwxlay\  was  used  as  the  symbol  of  true  elevation  of 
soul,  a  certain  pnde  of  self-consciousness,  which  stands  in  diametric  op- 
position to  the  essence  of  Christian  humility.     Something  bearing  an 
affinity  to  that  ethical  idea  of  revealed  religion,  is  found  in  a  historical 
reflection  of  Herodotus,  that  the  self-exaltation  of  human  greatness  is 
punished  in  history  by  the  judgment  of  God,  who  humbles  the  great  and 
lofty,  and  exalts  the  little.J     Underneath  this,  however,  lies  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  controversy  between  God  and  the  creature ;  a  dark  opposing 
force  presents  itself  to  the  soul,  permitting  nothing  noble  to  spring  up.  In 
order  that  this  undertone  of  religious  feeling  should  pass  ov^r  into  humility, 
there  must  intervene  the  consciousness  of  reconciliation  with  God.    What 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  view  of  history  taken  by  Herodotus,  appears  ele- 
vated to  an  ethical  and  religious  contemplation,  when  Plato,  speaking  of 
the  manner  in  which  God  reveals  himself  in  history,  says,  "  He  is  always 
accompanied  by  Justice,  dtKTj^   which  punishes  the  deviations  from  the 
divine  law ;  and  whoever  would  be  happy,  let  him  follow  patiently  in 
dependence  on  the  divine  justice,  humble  and  orderly ."§  Here  TaneivoTTj^ 
is  marked  as  the  disposition,  in  virtue  of  which  a  man  submits  himself 
humbly  to  the  Divine  laws,  in  contrast  to  the  pride  of  the  wicked,  who, 
forsaken  by  God,  is  visited  by  punishment.     And  Plutarch,  who  perhaps 
had  that  passage  of  Plato  in  his  thoughts,  makes  a  similar  use  of  it,  when 

*  See  Knapp's  excellent  remarks  on  this  opposition  iti  his  Scripta  varii  Argumenti^ 
ed.  II.  p.  367.  Aristotle  also  uses  the  word  to  denote  a  slavish  disposition. — Tat)f  firj^ 
i^'  baoig  del  Kivov/iivovg  rdv  dvfiitVf  d7.7.u  ':Tpo7rTi7MKi^ofuvovc  ev;f*p<Sf  Kal  rairetvoCc  trpdf 
T^f  67.iyopia^. 

f  AoK«  fieya7,6rlfVxoc  flvot  6  fieyaluv  airdv  d^tHv  u^to^  <jv.     Eth.  Nicomacb.  lib.  iv. 

c7. 

J  *iAeft  6  Oedc  rd  virepexovra  navra  Ko7.oveiVf  oh  ydp  i§.  ^poveetv  ftiya  6  Sebc  aXXov  If 
iuvTov,    Lib.  viL  a  10,  §  6. 

§  T^  J*  uel  ^vlntrai  diKij  tuv  dno?.eiirofiivuv  toO  6eiov  vojuov  rifiupoc.  lif  6  fiiv 
eidatfiovijaeiv  fte?.?.<jv  Ixoftevo^  ^•tirerai  ranetvb^  koI  KeKoa^fjfiivo^,  De  Lcgib.  lib.  iv. 
ed.  Bipont.  vol  viiL  p.  186. 
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he  says  that  ^'  wickedness,  when  checked  by  panishment,  can  scaroely  be 
made  considerate,  humble,  and  God-fearing.'"''  Yet  in  both  passages  we 
have  not  the  whole  idea  of  humility,  but  only  a  part  of  it — hamility  in 
reference  to  God  as  a  judge. 

But  the  Christian  idea  of  humility  comprehends  the  full  conscioasness 
of  dependence  on  God  as  the  animating  principle  of  life  in  all  its  re- 
lations, the  consciousness  of  the  innate  weakness  of  all  created  beings, 
the  consciousness  of  inability  to  be  or  to  do  anything  except  through 
God,  and  the  disposition  which  is  founded  in  the  consciousness  of  all  this. 
But  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  this  consciousness  was  either  only 
partial,  inasmuch  as  self-righteousness  (which  implied  a  desire  of  inde- 
pendence in  reference  to  moral  development  and  the  attainment  of  salva- 
tion) counteracted  the  perfect  acknowledgment  of  dependence  on  God; 
or,  where  the  feeling  of  internal  disunion  had  been  developed  to  its  utmost 
extent,  and  the  feeling  of  estrangement  from  a  holy  Omnipotence  became 
predominant,  only  the  negative  element  of  humility  remained,  the  coii> 
sciousness  of  personal  worthlessness  as  something  mortifying  to  pride, 
the  consciousness  of  an  impassable  chasm  between  the  limited  sinful 
creature  and  the  Almighty,  Holy  Creator.  But  when  to  this  feeling  is 
added  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  obtained 
redemption,  the  positive  is  blended  with  the  negative  element ;  there  arises 
the  consciousness  of  participation  in  the  divine  life  and  in  the  high  dignity 
of  adoption  bestowed  by  God.  If,  on  the  contrary,  that  connexion 
between  these  two  points,  which  belongs  to  the  essence  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  of  the  Christian  disposition,  be  dissolved,  and  the 
negative  element  be  unduly  brought  forward,  a  false  self-humiliadoa 
is  produced, — a  self-renunciation  with  a  denial  of  the  dignity  founded 
on  the  consciousness  of  redemption, — a  sense  of  depression  without 
that  sense  of  exaltation  which  is  blended  with  it  in  the  consciousness 
of  redemption.  Such  a  false  humility,  which  displays  itself  in  out- 
ward gestures  and  ceremonies,  Paul  combated  in  the  false  teachers  of 
the  Colossian  church ;  but  he  classed  this  mock-humility  with  spiritual 
pride,  veiled  as  it  was  under  the  form  of  an  ascetic  self-abasement.f 

•  ^AvaKpovoftivij  r^  Kohl^itrdai  KOKia  fioXic  dv  yhoiro  avwovc  /cai  roA'eiv^  koH  Kara* 
^opoq  nphq  rhv  deov.    De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta,  c.  3. 

f  This  is  a  caricature  of  humility,  which  has  often  reappeared  in  the  history  of  the 
church ;  and  thus  the  nature  of  genuine  Christian  humility  has  been  firequenily  mistaken 
by  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  true  Christian  spirit,  and  knew  not  how  to  dis- 
tinguish a  morbid  from  a  healthy  state  of  the  spiritual  life.  An  iudividual  of  this  clas^ 
6pinoza,  justly  says  of  that  mock-humility,  which  alone  can  exist  where  the  natural  feel- 
ings are  not  overpowered  by  the  force  of  a  divine  principle  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
transformed  into  something  higher,  and  where  man  has  not  risen  from  the  depths  of  aell^ 
abasement  to  a  nobler  condition :  "  Hi  affectus,  nempe  humilitas  et  abjectio,  rarissimi 
sunt  Nam  natura  humana,  in  se  considerata,  contra  eosdem,  quantum  potest^  nititur,  el 
idco,  qui  maxime  creduntur  abjecti  et  humiles  esse,  maxime  plerumque  ambitioei  et  inndi 
simf  (These  qualities,  namely,  humility  and  lowliness,  are  of  the  rarest  For  human 
nature,  in  itself  oonsidered,  resists  them  with  all  its  force,  and  henoe  those  believed  to  be 
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With  the  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  of  all  that  man  can  be  and 
effect  by  his  own  power,  Paul  combined  the  elevating  consciousness  of 
what  man  is  and  can  perform  through  the  Lord ;  to  the  phrases,  (zs  per- 
taining to  the  fleshy  glorying  in  man^  KaraaapKa^  iv  dvdpijirG}  Kavxdadai 
he  opposes  the  glorying  in  the  Lord^  kv  Kvpio)  KavxdoSai.  As  humility 
first  acquires  its  true  character  through  the  love  that  proceeds  from  faith, 
as  through  love  man's  whole  life  is  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  his  dependence 
on  God,  and  the  human  will  becomes  an  organ  of  the  divine,  so  also 
Christian  love  cannot  exist  without  an  abiding  consciousness  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  the  redeemed  and  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  sense  of  dependence  which  that  difference  involves. 
It  is  this  consciousness  which  Paul  thus  expresses :  "  What  hast  thou, 
which  thou  hast  not  received  ?"  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  It  was  this  consciousness 
which  animated  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  a  consciousness  of  his 
weakness  as  a  man,*  which  was  deepened  by  his  sufferings  and  conflicts, 
though  accompanied  by  the  conviction  that  he  could  do  all  things  required 
of  him,  through  the  power  of  the  Lord ;  Acts  xx.  19.  Thus  that  state  of 
mind  is  produced  which  he  describes  as  "  with  fear  and  trembling," 
fierd  06j3ov  Kot  Tpofiov.  This  is  far  from  being  the  mark  of  a  slavish 
fear,  but  only  of  that  state  of  mind  which  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  the 
insufficiency  of  everything  human  in  the  momentous  duties  of  a  divine 
calLf 

Humility  bears  an  immediate  relation  to  Ood  alone,  and,  according  to 
the  Pauline  views,  can  have  reference  to  no  other  object.  Every  refer- 
ence to  man  and  the  creation  generally,  is  strictly  excluded ;  for  in  humil- 
ity there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  dependence  of  the  creation  as  such  on 
the  Creator,  inclusive  of  the  whole  assemblage  of  created  beings.  It  fol- 
lows, that  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  this  sentiment  does  not 
make  any  fellow-creature  the  object  of  it,  but  as  far  as  his  spiritual  life  is 
concerned,  is  perfectly  independent  of  men,  while  sensible  of  his  continual 
dependence  on  God.  To  act  differently  would  be  to  transfer  to  a  creature 
the  honor  due  to  the  Creator.  As  it  is  opposed  to  every  slavish  feeling, 
it  inspires  the  soul  with  that  true  Christian  freedom  J  which  Paul  so  ad- 
mirably develops  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  opposed  to 
every  species  of  a  slavish  deference  to  men.  But  though  humility  in  and 
of  itself  does  not  directly  affect  our  behavior  to  our  fellow-men,  there 
yet  flows  from  it  the  right  determination  of  Christian  conduct  towards 
others.    He  who  is  rightly  penetrated  with  the  feelings  of  dependence  on 


■pecially  lowly  and  hmnble  are  oflentiroeB  speoiaUj  ambitious  and  onvioos.) — Eihices,  pan 
81  §29. 

♦  See  p.  171. 

f  Thus  in  Philip,  il  12,  be  deduces  "working  out  salration  with  fear  and  trembling," 
from  the  oonsoIouaneBS  that  all  things  depend  on  the  power  of  Ood,  who  works  "  to  will 
and  to  do." 

t  See  page  432. 
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God  in  reference  to  his  whole  existence  and  conduct,  and  with  the  no- 
thingness of  everything  human  while  living  only  for  one's  sel^  will  not 
pride  himself  in  his  abilities,  but  feel  that  they  are  bestowed  upon  him 
by  God  for  a  definite  object,  and  must  be  used  in  dependence  on  him ; 
in  his  intercourse  with  others,  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  defects,  the  limits, 
and  the  imperfection  of  his  own  character  and  abilities,  and  the  dependence 
of  himself,  as  well  as  of  all  other  men,  on  their  common  Lord.  From 
this  humility  will  naturally  arise  an  aversion  from  every  kind  of  self-ex- 
altation in  a  man's  conduct  towards  others,  and  that  which  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Christian  character  is  the  foundation  of  modesty,  and  hence 
is  distinguished  by  no  particular  name  in  Paul's  writings,  is  related  to 
the  idea  of  humility  and  derived  from  it,  as  in  Phil.  ii.  3.  And  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  gentleness,  meekness,  and  long-suffering  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  humility.     Eph.  iv.  2;  Col.  iii.  12. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  divine  life  in  its  conflict  with 
the  world  and  the  flesh,  from  within  and  from  without,  to  prevent  un- 
happy mixtures  of  the  human  with  the  divine,  the  OGxppoavvfj^  the  ooxf^po- 
velv  is  requisite,  the  self-government  and  conquest  over  the  world  that 
proceeds  from  love,  or  Christian  circumspection  and  sober-mindedness. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  a  spirit  of  "love,"  dydTTrj  and  of  "a 
sound  mind,"  aGrtppoviafAog,  2  Tim.  i.  1*  The  latter  word,  as  its  etymology 
imports,  signifies  that  quality  by  which  the  Christian  life  is  preserved  in 
a  healthy  state,  and  kept  free  from  all  noxious  influences.  Humility, 
which  guards  the  boundary  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  "  thinking  soberly,"  (l>povelv  elg  rb  OGxppovelv^  which  acts 
as  an  antidote  to  the  intoxication  of  self-esteem,  and  promotes  a  sober 
valuation  of  one's  own  worth,  the  remembrance  of  the  measure  of  ability 
and  gifls  granted  to  each  one,  as  well  as  the  special  position  allotted 
to  each,  and  so  protects  agiunst  arrogating  too  much  to  one's  self;  Rom. 
xii.  3.  With  this  is  connected  the  wcUching  and  being  aoher^  eypifyop^vai 
Kol  VTJ(f>eiv^  by  means  of  which  the  sensual  and  the  natural  are  prevented 
from  interfering  with  the  movements  of  the  divine  life,  and  the  mind  is 
kept  clear  of  all  enthusiastic  tendencies.  Moreover,  since  faith  working 
by  love  ought  to  govern  the  whole  life,  animate  it  with  a  new  spirit,  and 
form  it  for  the  service  of  God,  it  will  be  requisite  for  this  end,  that  the 
reason,  enlightened  by  this  spirit,should  acquire  the  capability  of  so  regu- 
lating the  whole  life,  of  so  managing  and  applying  all  the  relations  of 
social  and  civil  life,  as  will  be  suited  to  realize  the  design  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  according  to  the  place  assigned  to  each  individual  by  Providence. 
This  is  expressed  by  the  term  (7o0/a,f  which  comprehends  the  ideas  of 

*  Titus,  il  6,  12.  OQi^povelv  here  means  the  exercise  of  a  control  over  yoathfdl  aM 
worldly  lusta 

f  Also  in  Plato  (see  the  Republic,  iv.)  wisdom,  vo^ia,  takes  the  rank  elsewhere  assigned 
to  prudoncc,  <^p6v^aic,  among  the  cardinal  virtues.  Aristotle  (in  the  Greater  Ethics^  L  35) 
makes  a  distinction  thus :  wisdom  relates  to  the  eternal  and  the  divine ;  prudence  to  whal 
is  useful  to  man.    'H  ^  ao^ia  nepl  rd  dtdiov  koI  rb  Oelov,  rj  di  ^pwriaiQ  nefH  rd  vvft^pov 
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wisdom  and  prudence,*  of  which  the  first  relates  to  the  choice  of  proper 
objects  of  pursuit,  and  the  second  to  the  choice  of  suitable  means  for 
their  attainment ;  and  both  are  blended  in  one  idea,  when  everything  is 
employed  as  means  for  the  all-comprehensive  object  of  life,  the  realization 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,t  and  when  Christian  wisdom  is  conceived  of  as 
so  shaping  and  controlling  the  life,  that  it  may  contribute  as  a  whole  and 
in  all  its  subordinate  relations  to  the  advancement  of  the  divine  king- 
dom, according  to  the  position  of  each  individual ;  and  thus  what  is  in 
itself  an  object,  becomes  a  means  to  the  highest  object.  Christian  pru- 
dence, which  emanates  from  the  clear  undisturbed  survey  of  a  wisdom 
that  controls  the  whole  life,  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  that  which 
is  not  founded  on  such  a  basis,  but  would  proudly  assume  a  separate 
standing  as  capable  of  regulating  the  conduct  independently  of  Christian 
wisdom — the  prudence  which  subserves  a  selfish  interest,  or  employs 
means  which  a  Christian  mind  cannot  approve,  or  one  which  places  more 
confidence  in  human  means  than  in  the  power  and  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  the  "  fleshly  wisdom,"  a(xpia  aapKiKrj^  which,  as  such,  is  opposed 
to  the  simplicity  and  purit^i  of  the  disposition  produced  by  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  2  Cor.  i.  12.  Paul  requires  the  union  of  a  matured  understanding 
and  a  childlike  disposition,  a  childlike  innocence,  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  '^  In 
malice  be  ye  children,  in  understanding  be  ye  men,"  even  as  Christ  en- 
joined his  disciples  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmless- 
ness  of  the  dove. 

Thus,  in  the  renovation  of  human  nature  by  the  divine  principle  of 
life — in  the  quickening  of  the  whole  life  by  the  principle  of  believing  and 
hoping  love,  we  find  the  three  fundamental  virtues,  which  were  regarded 
by  the  ancients  in  the  development  of  morals  as  forming  the  grand  out- 
lines  of  moral  character.  Perseverance^  vnoiiovT]^  corresponds  to  manli- 
ness^ dvdpeia^  which  last  term  includes  both  courage  in  action  (the 
"  quit  you  like  men,"  "  be  strong,"  dvdpt^eadcu^  KparaiovaOcUy  1  Cor. 
xvi.  13,)  and  patience^  fuiKpoOvfiia^  under  suflerings  for  the  kingdom  of 

dv6p67T(f).  This  corresponds  to  the  manner  in  which  Aristotle  marks  off  the  department 
of  ethics,  the  contrast  made  by  him  between  the  divine  and  the  purely  human.  But  such 
contrast  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  teachings,  which  demand  that  every- 
thmg  human  should  be  referred  to  the  eternal  and  the  divine,  and  the  "  useful  to  man," 
avfi^^pov  uv0p6K(t)f  is  grounded  on  this.  The  true  prudence,  which  includes  wisdom, 
is  that  which  from  the  eternal  and  the  divine  gives  the  direction  to  the  whole  life,  and 
forms  its  ph\n  accordingly. 

*  To  oro^m  is  attributed  the  *'  walking  circumspectly,"  uKpifSug  nepiTraTelVf  careful  ex- 
amination relative  to  one's  conduct  in  social  life,  that  a  man  may  discern  on  every  occasion 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and,  under  difficult  circumstances,  may  choose 
the  right  opportunity  for  accomplishing  what  is  good,  tiie  "  redeeming  the  time,"  l^ayopd' 
^eaSai  rhv  Kaipbv,  Eph.  v.  15.  'Loipia  would  be  shown  in  the  intercourse  of  Christians  with 
heathens,  in  avoiding  whatever  would  give  them  offence",  and  so  regulating  the  conduct 
according  to  circumstances,  as  would  bo  best  fitted  to  overcome  their  prejudices  against 
Christianity,  and  recommend  it  to  their  regard. 

f  From  this  point  of  view  Christ  represents  all  Christian  virtues  under  the  form  of 
prudence.    See  Life  of  Christ,  273^77. 


God  ; — (tluft  hiler  idea,  from  iu  eoanexioo  with  the  Christian  xiews  of 
total  dey^A^uce  oq  God,  an*!  of  the  imitatko  o£  the  safferings  of  Christ, 
who  by  hlft  huffenngi  ecoqaered  the  kingdom  of  eril,  stands  oat  in  more 
direct  coDtrafrt  to  the  principles  of  ancient  heathenism.)     H7Mi9m,  oo^ui 
eorre^j^^nds  to pr*j/Ur4^  cpforrffnc^^nd  moderalum^  Oij0poavvfi.     Of  the 
aiscieot  cardinal  \4rtTies  then,  there  remains  only  righUwunes*^  dtMaiotrvvrfi 
yet  what  is  generally  intended  by  Paul  under  this  name,  does  not  nat orally 
belong  Uj  this  place,  since  it  bears  no  corresp<Hidence  to  the  more  re- 
stricted senile  of  righteoosness,  bat,  according  to  the  Hellenist  phraseol- 
ogy, is  pat  for  the  whole  of  moral  [perfection  foonded  in  piety.     Bot  the 
promioence  given  to  the  idea  of  righteoosness  by  the  anciaits  is  closely 
connected  -.rith  that  which  essentially  distinguishes  their  moral  derdop- 
ment  from  that  of  Christianity,  namely,  their  practice  of  considering  ciTil 
life  as  the  highei^t  form  of  human  development  which  includes  all  others 
in  it,  and  the  State  as  the  condition  adapted  for  the  complete  realization 
of  the  highest  g^>od.^   As  now  by  realizing  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  God, 
morality  was  freed  from  this  limitation,  was  exalted  and  widened  in  its 
application  to  all  mankind,  became  transformed  into  a  divine  life  in 
human  form  ;  and  as  it  is  the  Love  of  God  which  manifests  itself  as  the 
holy  and  redeeming  cljaracteristic  of  this  kingdom,  it  follows  that,  in  the 
divine  life  of  this  kingdom,  love  occupies  the  place  that  in  the  view  of 
antiquity  was  held  by  righteousness,  so  that,  as  Aristotle  and  Plato 
traced  back  all  the  cardinal  virtues  to  the  idea  of  righteousness,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Grecian  proverb,  righteousness  included  in  itself  all  other 
virtues  ;f  so  according  to  Paul,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  includes 
and  originates  all  other  virtues,  and  is,  in  short,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
perfection.|     And  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5,  he  represents  all  the  pecnh'ar  acts 
of  the  leading  Christian  virtues  as  so  many  modes  of  ]ove.§  Love  is  dis- 
creet, patient,  persevering,  always  chooses  what  is  becoming,  is  all  things 
to  all  men,  and  thus  shows  itself  to  be  true  prudence.    The  idea  of  right- 
eousness is  not  excluded,  for  all  the  acts  of  love  may  be  conceived  as  de- 
termined by  a  regard  to  right ;  for  love  is  not  capricious  but  conforma- 
ble to  law ;  it  acknowledges  and  respects  those  human  relations  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  gives  to  every  one  what  his  position 
in  society  demands.    In  Rom.  xiii.  7,  Coloss.  iv.  1,  love  is  certainly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  animating  principle  in  the  performance  of  the  '^  just  and 
equal,"  dUaiov  kqX  laov^  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  only  one 
mode  of  the  operation  of  love. 

Since  Paul  considered  faith  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  it  follows,  that  the  immediate  relation  of  each  individual  to  the 
Redeemer  was  in  his  view  of  primary  importance,  and  the  idea  of  fellow* 

*  TIio  opinion  of  those  who  attribute  to  the  State  such  an  imporiance,  and  would  re- 
gard it  as  the  perfect,  final  form  for  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  derived  from 
unchristian  premisofi,  and  leads  to  anti-Christian  conclusions. 

f  iv  Ai  SiKaiofTvv^  avXk'n^dffv  nua'  dperi^  ivL    Aristot  EJth.  Nicomach.  lib.  v.  a  3.  ' 
}  o^deafioc  n}(  TtXeionjToc.  Colots.  iii.  14.        §  As  Aug. :  affectos  quosdam  amoha 
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ship,  the  idfea  of  the  Church,  was  deducible  from  it.    Through  faith  each 
cue  entered  for  himself  into  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  partook  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  new  principle  of  life,  and  became  a  child  of  God,  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  knowledge  of  God  has  been  rendered 
attainable  to  all  through  Christ,  for  in  him  God  has  manifested  himself 
in  the  most  complete  and  to  the  human  mind  the  only  conceivable  manner, 
has  communicated  himself  to  our  race  through  Christ,  the  founder  of 
reconciliation,  the  author  of  a  new  filial  relation  of  man  to  God.  Through 
his  mediation  the  whole  Christian  life  becomes  acceptable  to  God,  by  a 
reference  to  him  who  is  always  the  sole  worthy  object  of  the  divine  good 
pleasure,  and  from  whom  that  good  pleasure  is  extended  to  all  who  enter 
into  spiritual  fellowship  with  him.     To  this  mediation,  which  is  always 
presupposed  as  a  matter  of  Christian  consciousness,  to  this  production  of 
the  whole  Christian  life  through  consciousness  of  redemption  received 
from  Christ,  relate  the  Pauline  expressions,  "  God^the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  ChriaV^ — "  doing  all  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  the  glory  of 
God*"* — "  giving  thafiks  to  God  through  ChrisC^ — '*  praying  to  God*'* — 
"  all  things  in  Christ''—''  in  the  name  of  Christ''—''  through  Christ" 
— the  prepositions  in  which  phrases  can  be  deprived  of  their  strict  mean- 
ing only  by  an  utter  misconception  of  the  Pauline  connexion  of  ideas. 
Although  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  the  universal  priesthood  of 
all  believers,  are  expressions  not  found  in  Paul's  writings,  yet  from  what 
has  been  said,  the  ideas  implied  in  them  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  his 
religious  conceptions.     Thus  with  Paul  there  is,  unquestionably,  an  im- 
mediate reference  of  religious  knowledge  and  experience  to  Christ  as  the 
only  fountain-head,  from  whom  everything  else  is  derived.     Hence,  he 
could  treat  of  the  nature  of  Christian  faith  in  the  eleven  first  chapters  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  without  introducing  the  idea  of  the  Church. 
But  the  consciousness  of  divine  life  received  from  Christ,  is  necessarily 
followed  by  the  recognition  of  a  communion  which  embraces  all  mankind, 
and  passes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  earthly  existence,  the  consciousness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  producing  and  animating  this  communion 
— the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  life  shared  by  all  believers, 
a  unity  which  counterbalances  all  the  other  differences  existing  among 
mankind,  as  had  been  already  manifested  at  the  first  promulgation  of 
Christianity,  when  the  most  marked  contrarieties  arising  either  from 
religion,  national  peculiarities,  or  mental  culture,  were  reconciled,  and 
the  persons  whom  they  had  kept  at  a  distance  from  each  other  became 
united  in  vital  communion.     To  the  extraordinary  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  relation  to  these  contrarieties,  Paul  bears  witness  when  he  says, 
"  For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.     For  as 
many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ." 
There  was  in  this  respect  no  diflference  whether  a  member  of  the  Church 
was  Jew  or  Greek  (in  his  descent  or  in  his  former  religion),  slave  or 
freeman,  male  or  female,  for  all  were  in  commimion  with  Christ  as  one 
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person,  there  was  in  all  the  one  life  of  Christ,  Qal.iii.  26-28.*  The  con- 
sciousness of  communion  with  the  Redeemer  cannot  exist  without  the 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  community  of  believers  animated  by 
one  Spirit,  who  belong  as  his  body  to  him  the  head,  under  whose  con- 
tinued influence  alone  it  can  grow  to  maturity,  and  in  which  all  believers 
are  members  one  of  another.  The  body  of  Christ  is  tfie  Churchy  the 
iKKkrjaia  6eov  or  Xpiarov.f  This  communion  is  formed  and  developed 
on  the  same  foundation  as  the  Christian  life  or  the  temple  of  God  in  each 
individual,  namely  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer,  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  Hence 
the  image  so  frequently  used  by  Paul  to  represent  the  church  as  a  building 
which  is  gradually  reared  on  this  foundation,  Ephes.  ii.  20 ;  and  his 
application  of  the  term  "  to  build,"  "  to  edify,"  oltcodofielv^io  designate 
whatever  contributes  to  the  furtherance  of  Christian  life.  The  principle 
from  which  this  communion  springs,  always  continues  to  be  the  bond  of 
its  union.  Paul,  in  treating  of  this  unity,  adduces  as  plain  marks  of  its 
origin  from  within,  (Ephes.  iv.  4,)  the  one  spirit  which  animates  this  one 
body,  the  one  object  of  heavenly  blessedness  to  which  all  are  called,  the 
one  faith  in  one  God,  whom  through  Christ  they  have  acknowledged  as 
the  Father  of  all,  with  whom  through  Christ  and  the  Spirit  imparted  by 
him,  they  are  connected  most  intimately,  so  that  he  rules  over  them 
with  his  all-guiding,  all-protecting  might,  pervades  them  all  with  his 
efficacious  power,  and  dwells  in  all  by  his  animating  Spirit — and  the 
one  Redeemer,  whom  they  all  acknowledge  as  their  Lord,  and  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated  by  baptism.J  The  consecrated  people,  under  the 
Old  Testament  form  of  the  Theocracy,  constituted  a  contrast  to  the 
heathen  nations,  which  was  now  transferred  with  a  more  spiritual  and 
internal  character  to  the  community  of  believers.  They  retained  the 
predicates  dyioi  and  Tiyiaofievoi^  the  holy,  consecrated  people,  in  reference 
to  the  objective  consecration  founded  on  redemption,  and  their  objective 
contrariety  to  the  profane,  the  "  world,"  tcoofiog ;  but  yet  the  subjective 

*  In  Coloss.  iii.  11,  Paul  notices  particularly  tho  contrast  between  the  civilized  and 
uncivilized,  the  Greek  being  tho  most  striking  example  of  tho  former  class,  and  the 
Scythian  of  the  latter.  In  his  language  lies  a  prophetic  intimation  that  Christianity 
would  reach  tho  rudest  tribes,  and  impart  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  the  mainspring 
of  all  sound  mental  culture. 

f  This  certainly  is  no  abstract  representation,  but  a  truly  living  reality.  If  in  all  tho 
widely-spread  Christian  communities,  amidst  all  tho  diversity  of  human  peculiarities  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit,  only  the  consciousness  of  this  higher  unity  and  communion 
were  retained,  as  Paul  desired,  this  would  be  the  most  glorious  appearance  of  the  one 
Christian  church,  in  which  tho  kingdom  of  God  represents  itself  on  earth ;  and  no  out- 
ward constitution,  no  system  of  episcopacy,  no  council,  still  less  any  organization  by  tho 
State,  which  would  substitute  something  foreign  to  its  nature,  could  render  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  church  more  real  or  concrete. 

X  "We  cannot  suppose  that  the  "  one  baptism,"  ei^  (idTZTtafia^  refers  to  unity  in  tho 
outward  institution  of  baptism,  which  would  bo  here  quito  irrelevant.  All  the  marks  of 
unity  here  mentioned  manifestly  relate  to  tho  samo  thing,  to  which  the  unity  of  faith  also 
relates. 
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consecration  arising  from  the  development  of  the  divine  principle  of  life, 
was  necessarily  founded  on  the  former,  and  inseparable  from  it — even  as 
justiQcation  and  sanctification  are  connected  with  one  another.  They 
retained  also  the  predicate  ^^  called,"  ttXTjToly  as  those  who  were  called 
by  the  grace  of  God  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  eternal 
happiness ;  and  this  calling  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  outward, 
by  virtue  of  the  external  publication  of  the  gospel,  but  agreeably  to  its 
design,  and  as  the  very  idea  imports,  the  external  is  to  be  thought  of  in 
connexion  with  the  internal,  the  outward  publication  of  the  gospel  with 
the  efficacious  inward  call  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  so  that  hence  the  idea  of 
KkrjTol  coincides  with  that  of  believers  who  really  belong  in  heart  to 
Christ.  In  general,  Paul  considers  the  outward  and  the  inward,  the  idea 
and  the  appearance,  in  all  these  relations,  as  intimately  connected,  the  con- 
fession as  an  expression  of  faith,  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  the  being  in  Christ  as  a 
reality,  the  being  a  professed  Christian  as  a  sign  of  inward  communion 
with  the  Redeemer,  2  Cor.  v.  17  ;  and  thus  also  the  Church  as  the  out- 
ward exhibition  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  fellowship  truly  established  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  language  in  which  he  addresses  individual 
churches  is  conformable  to  these  views.  When  Paul  proceeds  from  this 
agreement  of  the  inward  and  the  outward,  and  regards  that  which  appears 
outwardly  as  one  with  the  divine  reality  which  should  be  expressed  in 
it,  we  must  never  forget  how  emphatically  he  opposes  every  kind  of  ex- 
ternalising of  religion,  which  he  looked  upon  as  something  belonging  to 
the  Jewish  stand-point — how  he  represents  the  divine  life  as  developed 
in^iBvery  individual  from  within,  through  the  faith  that  refers  immediately 
to  Christ  himself.     Gal.  iii.  5. 

But  though  in  general  the  apostle  sets  out  from  this  point  of  view,  ^ 
yet  it  could  not  escape  his  observation  that  not  all  who  outwardly  repre- 
sented themselves  as  members  of  the  church,  were  really  in  the  true  sense 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  This  distinction  he  does  not  make  in  the 
original  idea  of  the  church,  since  it  is  not  naturally  deducible  from  it,  but 
must  be  considered  as  something  incongruous  and  morbid,  and  not  to  be 
known  excepting  by  observation,  unless  we  refer  it  to  the  directly  inevi- 
table disorders  that  in  the  development  of  the  visible  chm*ch  arise  from 
the  reaction  of  sin.  Certain  experiences  of  this  kind  forced  the  distinction 
upon  him ;  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  he  declares  that  those  who  professed  Christianity 
outwardly,  and  represented  themselves  as  members  of  the  church,  but 
whose  conduct  was  at  variance  with  the  requirements  of  Christianity,  could 
have  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  th6y 
were  already,  on  earth,  excluded  by  their  disposition  from  that  kingdom, 
from  that  communion  of  the  faithful  and  redeemed  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, constitutes  the  Church.  In  this  passage,  he  treats  of  cases  ia  which  the 
foreign  elements  which  had  mingled  with  the  outward  manifestati^n  of  the 
church,  might  be  easily  detected  and  expelled  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  community  for  the  preservation  of  its  purity ;  for  such  marks  of 
an  unchristian  course  of  life  are  here  mentioned,  as  are  notorious  and  ap- 
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|>areDt  to  eyerj  one.  But  an  nnchristian  disposition,  a  deficiency  of  fiitith 
working  by  love,  might  exist,  withoat  being  manifested  by  outward  signs 
which  wonld  be  as  easily  understood  as  in  the  former  case ;  and  here  the 
separation  of  the  elements  that  corresponded  to  the  idea  of  the  church 
from  those  that  were  incongruous,  could  not  be  so  accurately  made.  We 
learn  this  from  Paul  himself^  in  2  Tinu  ii.  1 0, 20,  where  he  contrasts  with  the 
apostates  from  Christian  truth,  those  who  constituted  the  firm  foundation 
of  God's  house,  and  who  wore  the  impress  of  this  seal,  ^^  The  Lord  know- 
eth  them  that  are  his,"  and  *"*"  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
Christ  depart  from  iniquity."  ^^  In  a  great  house  there  are  not  only 
vessels  of  gold  and  vessels  of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth ;  and 
some  to  honor,  and  some  to  dishonor.  The  great  house  is  here  the  visible 
Church ;  in  it  are  those  who  are  members  only  in  appearance  by  an  external 
superficial  union,  without  really  belonging  to  it  by  their  disposition,  and 
who,  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  it  reckoned  by  the  Lord  to  be 
his,  ^'  the  vessels  to  dishonor,"  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  who, 
united  in  heart  to  the  church,  "  the  vessels  to  honor,"  in  order  that  they 
may  be  preserved  as  sue)),  avoid  all  sin,  and  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
without  hypocrisy.  He  here  intimates  that  the  line  of  distinction  between 
the  genuine  and  the  spurious  members  of  the  church,  can  be  drawn  only 
by  God  who  knows  the  hidden  disposition.  Accordingly,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  visible  church,  the  distinction  arises  between  the 
collective  body  of  those  in  whom  the  appearance  corresponds  to  what  is 
internal  and  invisible,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  church  in  appearance, 
without  having  internally  any  part  in  it. 

Since  the  Church,  as  the  body  of  Christ  not  merely  lays  claim  to  a 
part  of  the  life  of  its  members,  but  must  embrace  the  whole  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Redeemer,  and  as  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  source 
of  life  to  the  church,  it  follows  that  the  care  for  the  promotion  of  the 
good  of  the  whole  is  committed  not  merely  to  certain  officers  and  per- 
sons, but  all  the  members  are  bound  together  as  organs  of  that  Spirit  by 
whom  Christ,  as  the  governing  Head,  animates  each  individual  member, 
and  thus  mutually  united,  are  to  cooperate  for  the  same  object ;  Eph.  iv. 
16.  Thus,  accordingly,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  one  to  consider  the  position 
in  which  God  has  placed  him  by  his  natural  character,  his  peculiar  train- 
ing, and  his  social  relations,  as  that  which  determines  the  mode  in  which 
he  may  most  effectually  labor  for  this  end.  As  all  natural  abilities  are  to 
be  consecrated  as  foinns  of  manifestation  for  the  divine  life,  so  the  Holy 
Spirit,  while  animating  the  whole,  appropriates  each  individual  character, 
and  gives  to  each  one  his  special  gifls  by  which  he  is  ordained  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good,  according  to  his  endowments  and  opportunities. 
Here  we  have  the  idea  of  charisra,  which  has  been  already  explained.* 
Withoift  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  charisms  as  the  necessary  manifesta- 
tions and  signs  of  his  continued  efficacious  presence  in  the  collective  body 

*  See  page  430. 
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of  believers,  the  Church  (which  is  the  continued  revelation  of  the  divine 
life  in  human  form  proceeding  from  the  glorified  Saviour)  cannot  exist ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  l^y  the  spirit  of  love  animating  the  whole,  the  charisms  of  all 
the  individual  members,  forming  reciprocal  complements  to  each  other, 
are  conducted  to  the  promotion  of  one  object,  the  perfecting  of  the  whole 
body  of  Christ ;  as  Paul  has  so  admirably  represented  in  1  Cor.  xii. 

Since  the  Church  is  no  other  than  the  outward  visible  representation 
of  the  inwai'd  communion  of  believers  with  the  Redeemer  and  with  one 
another,  answering  to  this  twofold  element  of  the  fellowship,  both  in  re- 
spect to  its  inward  nature  and  its  outward  manifestation,  the  ordinances 
of  Baptism  and  the  Supper  were  instituted  as  outward  visible  signs  to 
represent  as  actually  existing  the  facts  in  which  the  essence  of  this  fel- 
lowship rests.  Baptism  denotes  the  confession  of  dependence  on  Christ 
and  the  entrance  into  communion  with  him ;  and  hence,  the  appropria- 
tion of  all  which  Christ  promises  to  those  who  stand  in  such  a  relation  to 
him ;  it  is  the  putting  on  Christy  in  whose  name  baptism  is  adminis- 
tered,* an  expression  which  includes  in  it  all  we  have  said ;  Gal.  iii.  27.f 
As  communion  with  Christ  and  the  whole  Christian  life  has  a  special 
reference  to  the  appropriation  of  those  two  great  events,  his  redeeming 
sufferings  and  his  resurrection,^  Paul,  alluding  to  the  form  in  which  bap- 
tism was  then  administered,  and  by  this  illustrating  the  ide-a  of  baptism, 
explains  the  outward  act  by  a  reference  to  these  two  events.§  The  two- 
fold relation  of  man  to  the  former  views  of  life  which  he  had  renounced, 
and  to  those  new  ones  which  he  had  embraced,  is  here  signified — enter- 
ing into  fellowship  with  the  death  of  Christ,  into  a  believing  appropria- 
tion of  the  work  of  redemption  accomplished  by  his  death,  dying  with 
him  in  spirit  to  the  world  in  which  one  has  hitherto  lived ;  mortifying, 
self,  as  it  heretofore  existed,  and  by  faith  in  his  resurrection  as  a  pledge 
of  resurrection  to  an  eternal  divine  life  in  a  transformed  personality, 
rising  to  a  new  life  devoted  no  longer  to  the  world  but  to  him  alone ; 
Rom.  vi.  4.  In  accordance  with  this  train  of  thought,  Paul  terms  bap- 
tism, a  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ.  And  for  the  same  reason,  he 
could  also  call  it  a  baptism  into  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  this  lat- 
ter reference  presupposes  the  former ;  the  latter,  in  fact,  includes  the 
former.  From  communion  with  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  new  re- 
lation follows  of  sonship  to  God,  of  filial  communion  with  God,  Gal.  iiL 
26  ;  and  the  participation  in  the  spirit  of  a  new  divine  life  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  communicated  by  Christ.  It  is  Christ  who  imparts  the  true  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit,  of  which  water-baptism  is  only  the  symbol,  and  this 

*  On  the  meaning  of  the  formula,  "  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  anj  one,"  see  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Bindseil  in  the  Stu-Jien  und  Kritikcn^  1832,  part  ii. 

\  Paul  in  GaL  iii.  27,  might  have  said,  "All  of  you  who  have  believed  in  Christ"  But 
be  said  instead  of  this,  "as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,"  smce  he 
viewed  baptism  as  the  objective  sign  and  seal  of  the  relation  to  Christ  into  which  man  en- 
tered by  fiiith. 

X  See  page  421.  §  Page  160. 
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immersion  in  the  Spirit  makes  precisely  the  difference  between  Christian 
baptism  and  that  of  John.     Therefore,  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  is 
at  the  same  time,  necessarily,  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  one  reference  cannot  be  thought  of  without  the  thre^ 
fold.     In  virtue  of  the  connexion  of  ideas  before  noticed,  entrance  into 
communion  with  Christ  is  indissolubly  connected  with  entrance  into  com- 
munion with  the  lK>dy  of  which  He  is  the  head,  the  whole  assemblage  of 
believers.     "  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  hence  are 
incorporated  with  it  through  baptism  ;"  1  Cor.  xii.  13.    As  entrance  into 
communion  with  the  Redeemer  at  baptism  implies  a  cessation  from  com- 
munion with  sin — the  putting  on  of  Christ  implies  the  putting  off  of  the 
old  man — the  rising  with  Christ  implies  the  dying  with  Christ — the  trans- 
formation by  the  new  Spirit  of  holiness  implies  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  the  cleansing  from  sin — entrance  into  communion  with  the  body  of 
Christ  implies  a  departure  from  communion  with  a  sinful  world ;  so  the 
distinction  arises  of  a  positive  and  a  negative  significance  in  baptism. 
Hence  the  washing  away  of  sin,  sanctification   and  justification,   are 
classed  together  at  baptism;  1  Cor.  vi.  11.*     What  we  have  remarked 
respecting  Paul's  idea  of  the  church,  the  relation  of  the  inward  to  the 
outward,  the  ideal  to  the  visible,  will  also  apply  to  baptism.     As  Paul, 
in  speaking  of  the  cliurch,  presupposes  that  the  outward  church  is  the 
visible  community  of  the  redeemed ;  so  he  speaks  of  baptism  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  corresponded  to  its  idea,  that  all  that  was  inward,  what- 
ever belonged  to  the  holy  rite  and  its  complete  observance,  accompanied 
the  outward ;  hence  he  could  assert  of  outward  baptism  whatever  was 
involved  in  a  believing  appropriation  of  the  divine  facts  which  it  symbol- 
ized ;  whatever  must  be  realized  when  baptism  fully  corresponds  to  its 
original  design.    Thus  he  says,  that  all  those  who  had  been  baptized  into 
Christ,  had  entered  into  vital  communion  with  him,  Gal.  iii.  27  ;  language 
which  was  applicable  only  to  those  in  whom  the  inward  and  the  outward 
harmonised  as  the  idea  of  baptism  required.     Hence  also  he  calls  bap- 
tism the  bath  of  regeneration  and  of  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  Tit 
iii.  5.     And  hence  he  says,  that  Christ  by  baptism  has  purified  the  whole 
church  as  a  preparation  for  that  perfect  purity  which  it  will  exhibit,  in 
that  perfection  to  which  the  Saviour  would  exalt  it ;  Eph.  v.  26.     And 
yet,  according  to  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  certain  that  Paul  de- 
rives everything  from  faith.    If  any  one  had  wished  to  attribute  to  the 
power  of  an  outward,  sensible  ceremony, — an  element  belonging  to  the 
senses, — what  is  to  bo  deduced  from  an  internal  appropriation  through 
faith,  Paul  would  have  applied  to  baptism  what  he  said  of  circumcision, 
that  it  was  a  return  to  the  element  of  the  world,  a  putting  the  "  carnal," 

*  As  Paul  here  joins  the  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  iv  r^  hvofiari  rov  Kvpiov,  and 
*'  by  the  Spirit  of  God,"  iv  r^  nvevfiari  rov  6eo\\  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  is  hero  spcAk- 
ing  of  subjective  sanctification,  by  the  communication  of  a  divine  principle  of  lif<\  as  well 
as  of  objective  justification. 
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aapiuKbv^  in  the  place  of  the  '^  spiritaal,"  TrvevfmTiKbv.  But  he  speaks,  in 
the  passages  we  have  quoted,  of  the  whole  of  the  Divine  transaction  in 
which  faith  is  included,  as  the  subjective  element  from  which  everything 
proceeds.  And  it  is  a  common  figure  of  speech,  to  state  one  principsd 
element  for  the  sum  total  of  elements ;  in  this  instance,  the  most  outward 
is  adduced,  by  which  the  whole  is  brought  under  observation,  the  clos- 
ing point  of  the  whole,  which  presupposes  all  the  other  elements,  includ- 
ing the  most  internal. 

Relative  to  the  Holy  Supper,  it  appears  from  PauPs  language  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  24,  that  he  considered  it  a  feast  in  commemoration  of  Christ's 
offering  his  life*  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  of  all  the  benefits  accruing 
thereby  to  mankind.  According  to  his  explanation  of  the  words  of  the 
institution,  1  Cor.  xi.  26,  believers,  when  they  unitedly  celebrate  the  Last 
Supper  of  Christ  with  his  disciples,  are  gratefully  to  proclaim  what  they 
owe  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  till  his  second  coming,  till  they  are  favored 
with  the  visible  presence  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
all  that  his  redeeming  sufferings  have  gained  for  mankind.  Hence  be- 
lievers, in  united  praise  to  the  Lord  to  whose  redeeming  sufferings  they 
owe  their  salvation,  should  celebrate  the  Supper  as  a  pledge  of  their  con- 
stant communion  with  him,  till  that  communion  is  consummated  in  his 
immediate  presence.  Christ  further  designed,  as  Paul  teaches,  to  remind 
his  disciples  of  the  new  relation  or  covenant  established  by  his  sacrifice 
between  God  and  man,  which  is  naturally  connected  with  what  has  been 
already  mentioned ;  for  as  the  work  of  redemption  accomplished  by 
Christ's  sufferings  is  the  foundation  of  this  new  relation,  which  supersedes 
the  ancient  legal  economy,  its  connexion  with  the  institution  of  this  ordi- 
nance is  self-evident.  And  as  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper  there  are 
several  allusions  to  the  usages  practised  at  the  passover,  a  natural  point 
of  comparison  is  here  presented  between  the  establishment  of  the  earthly 
national  Theocracy,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  release  of  the  Jews 
from  earthly  bondage  and  their  formation  into  an  independent,  national 
communion, — and  the  establishment  of  an  universal  Theocracy  in  a  spirit- 
ual form,  which  consisted  in  releasing  its  members  from  the  spiritual 
bondage  of  sin,  and  their  formation  into  an  internally  independent  com- 
munity or  church  of  God.  If  this  subject  is  viewed  in  the  Pauline  spirit, 
it  will  be  evident,  that  all  this  can  be  properly  fulfilled  only  in  vital  com- 
munion with  the  Redeemer,  apart  from  which  nothing  in  the  Christian 
life  has  its  proper  significance ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  real  commemora- 
tion of  Christ's  redeeming  sufferings  except  in  vital  communion  with 
him.  The  solemn  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  the  leading  idea 
in  this  holy  ordinance,  though  the  consciousness  of  communion  with  him 

*  That  this  was  th&  leading  referenoe,  I  agree  with  what  LQcke  has  stated  in  his  Essay, 
De  duplicis  in  sacra  Ccena  Symboli  Aciusque  Seruu  ac  BaXiont^  1837.  Yet  other  references 
appear  to  me  not  to  be  excluded,  but  to  be  originally  given  with  it,  and  to  be  naturally 
connected  with  it  and  founded  on  it 
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is  necessarily  connected  with  it.  And  commnnion  with  Christ  neces> 
sarily  presupposes  his  redeeming  sufferings,  and  the  personal  appropria- 
tion of  these.  Baptism,  as  haptism  into  the  death  of  Christ,  also  intro- 
duces believers  into  his  communion.  In  Baptism  ihey  put  on  Christy 
just  as  in  the  Supper  they  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  Paul  conceived  of  the  relation 
of  the  outward  signs  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  latter  are  here  considered  merely  as  having  been  given  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  Under  this  view  the  form  in  which  he  quotes 
Christ's  words  is  important.  He  says,  ^  This  cup  is  the  ^  new  covenant, ' 
luuvrj  dicLdijari^  which  was  established  by  the  shedding  of  ray  blood." 
This  can  only  mean  :  The  cup  represents  to  you  in  a  sensible  manner  the 
institution  of  this  new  relation.  And  by  analogy  the  first  ^^  this  is,'' 
TQvro  ^(7Ti,mu8t  be  interpreted  :  "  It  represents  my  body."*  True,  he 
immediately  afterwards  says  that  whoever  eats  or  drinks  in  an  un- 
worthy manner,  that  is,  with  a  profane  disposition,  uninterested  in  or 
not  recollecting  the  design  of  the  holy  ordinance,  so  that^  as  Paul  himsdf 
explains  it  in  v.  20,  he  does  not  distinguish  what  is  intended  to  represent 
the  body  of  Christ  from  conmion  food — that  such  a  one  sins  against  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  But  from  these  words  we  cannot  determine 
the  relation  in  which  the  bread  and  wine  were  considered  by  Paul  to 
stand  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  for  the  sinning  of  which  he  speaks, 
as  the  connexion  shows,  consists  only  in  the  relation  of  the  communicant's 
disposition  to  the  holy  design  of  the  ordinance.  On  the  supposition  that 
only  a  symbolically  religious  meaning  was  attached  to  the  Supper,  this 
language  might  be  used  respecting  those  who  partook  of  it  merely  as  a 
common  meal.  And  what  he  afterwards  says,  that  whoever  partook  of 
the  Supper  unworthily,  partook  of  it  to  his  condemnation,  is  by  no  means 
decisive,  for  this  relates  only  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Whoever  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  a  profane  disposi- 
tion, without  being  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  holy  significance  of 
the  rite,  by  such  vain  conduct  passed  the  sentence  of  his  own  condemna- 
tion, and  exposed  himself  to  punishment.  Accordingly,  in  the  evils  which 
at  that  time  affected  the  church,  the  apostle  beheld  the  marks  of  divine 
punishment. 

*  Those  who  advocate  the  metaphorical  interpretation  of  the  ezpressiona  used  in  the 
institulion  of  the  Supper,  are  veiy  unjustly  charged  with  doing  violence  to  the  worda^  bj 
departing  from  the  literal  meaning.    If  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  circumstances  and 
relations  under  which  anything  is  said,  be  contrary  to  the  connexion  and  design  of  the 
discourse,  this  literal  interpretation  is  unnatural  and  forced.     And  this  is  certainly  the 
case  in  the  interpretation  of  these  words  of  our  Lord,  for  since  Christ  was  still  sensibly 
present  among  bis  disciples  when  he  said  that  this  bread  was  his  body,  this  wine  was  his 
blood,  they  could  understand  him  as  speaking  only  symbolically,  if  he  added  no  further 
explanation.     Moreover,  they  were  accustomed  to  similar  symbolical  expressions  in   their 
intercourse  with  him ;  and  this  very  symbol  receives  its  natural  interpretation  fhom  an- 
other of  Chri8t*s  discourses,  see  the  chapter  on  John's  doctrine;  also  Life  of  Cbristi  pi 
890 ;  and  Ldcke's  Essay  referred  to  above. 
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In  the  lOth  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle,  the  apostle  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  declares  to  the  Corinthians  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  unite  a  participation  in  the  heathen  sacrifices  with  Christian  com- 
munion  in  the  Holy  Supper.  He  points  out  that,  by  participating  in  the 
heathen  sacrifices,  they  would  relapse  into  fellowship  with  idolatry. 
These  sacrifices  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  heathen  religious  fellow- 
ship as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Jewish  cultus,  and 
as  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  religious  fellowship  of  Christianity.  And  in 
accordance  with  this  fact  he  says,  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless, 
is  It  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?" — which  can  only 
mean  that  the  Supper  marks,  represents,  this  communion,  is  the  means 
of  appropriating  this  communion ;  for  the  rite  is  here  viewed  as,  in  its 
totality,  corresponding  to  the  idea,  in  the  cougruity  of  the  inward  with 
the  outward,  in  the  same  sense  as  when  Paul  says  that  as  many  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ.*  As  to  the  two  other 
points  with  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  here  compared  in  its  relation  to 
Christianity,  the  only  thing  essential  is  a  direction  for  the  conscience  in 
communion  ;  respecting  the  kind  of  communion  in  the  Supper  nothing 
more  can  be  ascertained  from  these  words. 

Since  the  Supper  represents  the  communion  with  Christ,  there  is  at 
the  same  time  involved  a  reference  to  the  communion  founded  upon  it  of 
believers  with  one  another  as  members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ.  With 
this  view  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  x.  17,  "  For  we  being  many  are  one  loaf  and 
one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  loaf;"  that  is,  as  we  all 
partake  of  one  loaf,  and  this  loaf  represents  to  us  the  body  of  Christ,  so 
it  also  signifies  that  we  are  all  related  to  one  another  as  members  of  the 
one  body  of  Christ.f 

The  idea  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  closely  connected  in  the  views  of 
Paul  with  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  former  is  the  particular 
idea,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  latter  as  the  more  general  and  com- 
prehensive one.  The  idea  of  the  church  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  because  by  the  latter  is  denoted,  partly  the  whole  of  a 
series  of  historical  developments,  partly  a  great  assemblage  of  co-existent 
spiritual  creations.  The  first  meaning  leads  us  to  the  original  form  of  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Goa,  by  which  the  Christian  dispensation  was 
introduced  and  to  which  it  was  annexed.  The  universal  kingdom  of  God 
formed  from  within,  which  is  to  embrace  the  whole  human  race,  or  the 
union  of  all  mankind  in  one  community  animated  by  one  common  prin- 

*  The  older  Fathers  of  the  church  not  niogicallj  inferredf  that  there  was  a  bodily  par- 
tidpalion  of  Christ  at  Baptism  as  well  as  at  the  Supper. 

f  In  1  Cot.  xii.  13,  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Sapper  in  the  worda  "  have  drunk 
into  one  Spirit,"  [elg]  ev  rrvevfia  knoTiaOrjfitv^  and  in  this  case  to  the  participation  in  the 
*' one  Spirit,"  proceeding  from  spiritual  communion  with  the  Redeemer;  this  may  bo  also 
the  case  in  1  Cor.  z.  3,  4s. 
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ciple  of  religiou,  was  prepared  and  typified  by  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  a  national  communion,  distinguished  by  religion  as  the 
foundation  and  centre  of  all  its  social  institutions,  the  particular  Theocracy 
of  the  Jews.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  not  first  founded  by  Christianity 
as  something  entirely  new,  but  the  original  kingdom  of  God,  of  which 
the  groundwork  already  existed,  was  released  from  its  limitation  tfO  a 
particular  people  and  its  symbolical  garb ;  it  was  transformed  from  being 
a  sensuous  and  external  economy  to  one  that  was  spiritual  and  internal ; 
and  no  longer  national,  it  assumed  a  form  that  was  destined  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  mankind ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  faith  in  that  Re- 
deemer, whom  to  prefigure  and  to  prepare  for  was  the  highest  office  of 
Judaism,  was  the  medium  for  all  men  of  participating  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  apostle  everywhere  represents,  that  those  who  had  hitherto 
lived  excluded  from  all  historical  connexion  with  the  development  of 
God's  kingdom  among  mankind,  had  become,  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
fellow-citizens  of  the  saints,  members  of  God's  household,  built  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  corner-stone;  Eph.  ii.  19,  20.  The  same  fact  is  represented  by 
another  image,  that  of  the  original  root  of  the  stock  of  the  Theocracy  in 
Judaism,  in  Rom.  xi.  18.  Christianity,  then,  allied  itself  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  restoration  and  glorification  of  the  Theocracy,  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  ever  increasing  sense  of  its  fallen  state  among  the  Jews. 
Those  who  clung  to  a  national  and  external  Theocracy,  looked  forward 
to  this  glorification  as  something  external,  sensuous,  and  national.  The 
Messiah,  they  imagined,  would  triumphantly  exalt,  by  a  divine  and 
miraculous  power,  the  depressed  Theocracy  of  the  Jews  to  a  visible  glory 
such  as  it  had  never  before  possessed,  and  establish  a  new,  and  exalted, 
unchangeable  order  of  things,  in  place  of  the  transitory  earthly  institu- 
tions which  had  hitherto  existed.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
would  appear  as  the  perfected  form  of  the  Theocracy;  as  the  final  stage  in  the 
terrestrial  development  of  mankind,  exceeding  in  glory  every  thing  which 
a  rude  fancy  could  depict  under  sensible  images;  a  kingdom  in  which  the 
Messiah  would  reign  sensibly  present  as  God's  vicegerent,  and  order  all 
circumstances  according  to  his  will.  From  this  point  of  view,  therefore, 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah  would  appear  as  belonging  entirely  to  the  future ; 
the  present  condition  of  the  world  (the  aldv  ovrog^  or  alC^v  novijpbg)^  with 
all  its  evils  and  defects,  would  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  future  golden 
age  (the  alwv  fiiXXcjv)  from  which  all  wickedness  and  evil  would  be 
banished.  But  in  accordance  with  a  change  in  the  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  a  difierent  construction  was  put  on  this  opposition  by  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  was  transformed  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  future  to  the  present.  By  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  the 
kingdom  of  God  or  of  the  Messiah  is  already  founded  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  thence  developing  itself  outwards,  is  destined  to  bring  under 
its  control  all  that  belongs  to  man.  And  so  that  higher  order  of  things, 
which  to  the  Jewish  mind  was  placed  in  the  future,  has  already  com- 
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menced  with  the  divine  life  received  by  faith,  and  is  realized  in  principle. 
In  spirit  and  disposition  they  have  already  quitted  the  world  in  which 
evil  reigns ;  redemption  brings  with  it  deliverance  from  this  world  of 
evil,'^  and  believers,  who  already  participate  in  the  spirit,  the  laws,  the 
powers,  and  the  blessedness  of  that  higher  world,  constitute  an  opposi- 
tion to  "  this  world,"  alcjv  ovto^^  the  "  evil  world,"  alcjv  novqpog.  Such 
is  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  presented  by  the  apostle  as  realized,  in 
the  spirit  of  it,  on  earth ;  the  kingdom  of  Christ  coincides  with  the  idea 
of  the  church  existing  in  the  hearts  of  men,  the  invisible  church,f  the 
totality  of  the  operations  of  Christianity  on  mankind  ; — and  the  idea  of 
the  alo)v  ovto^  is  that  of  the  ungodly  spirit  of  the  present  world  maintain- 
ing an  incessant  conflict  with  Christianity. 

But  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  reference  to  the  Christian  life 
generally,  as  founded  on  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  ideas  of  faith  and 
hope,  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  necessarily  contains 
a  reference  to  the  future ;  for  as  the  Christian  hfe  of  the  individual  is 
developed  progressively  by  inward  and  outward  conflicts,  while  aiming 
at  that  perfection  which  is  never  attained  invthis  earthly  existence,  the 
same  thing  is  also  true  of  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  which  comprehends  the  totality  of  the  Christian  life  diffused 
through  the  human  race.  The  knowledge  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  recognition  of  this 
manifestation  as  still  very  obscure  and  imperfect,  and  by  no  means  cor- 
responding to  its  idea  and  real  nature.    Hence  the  idea  of  the  kingdom 

*  Deliverance  from  the  **  present  evil  worlds"  kveari^  aldv  novfjpoci  necessarily  ao. 
oompaniea  redemptioa  from  sin.    See  GaL  i.  4. 

f  This  is  the  "  Jerusalem  which  is  above,"  7  uvu  'IepovaaXi)fi,  the  mother  of 
beliovers;  Gal.  W.  26.  Rotbe  disputes  this  interpretalion  (see  his  work  before  quoted, 
p.  290),  but  without  reason.  He  is  indeed  so  far  right,  that,  primarily,  something  future 
is  designated  by  it,  as  appears  from  its  being  contrasted  with  *•  the  Jerusalem  which  now 
is  ;"  but  this  future  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  at  a  future  time  is  to  be  revealed  in  its 
glory,  is  to  true  believers  something  already  present,  for  in  faith  and  spirit  and  inward 
life  they  belong  to  it ;  while  the  earthly  Jerusalem  is,  hr  thom,  something  passed  away ; 
they  are  dead  to  it,  and  are  separated  from  it.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  stands  to  thom  in  the  relation  of  a  mother ;  the  participation  of  the  divine 
life  by  which  they  are  regenerated,  and  which  represents  itself  in  them,  constitutes 
them  the  invisible  church.  The  perfect  development  of  this  life  belongs  to  the  Aiture ; 
their  life  is  now  a  hidden  one ;  the  manifestation  of  it  does  not  Ailly  correspond  to  its  real 
nature.  Though  the  idea  of  the  invisible  church  is  not  expressed  in  this  distinct  form  by 
Paul,  yet  in  spirit  and  meaning  it  is  conveyed  in  the  above  expression,  as  well  as  in  the 
distinction  which  he  makes  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20;  (see  p.  450),  and  when  he  forms  his  idea 
of  the  body  of  Christ  according  to  this  distinction,  it  entirely  coincides  with  that  of  th« 
invisible  church.  Hence,  also,  this  idea  was  strikingly  developed  by  the  Reformation 
which  proceeded  from  the  Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine.  And  it  is  important  to  maintain 
it  firmly  against  ecclesiastical  sectarianism,  against  the  secularization  of  the  chnrch, 
whether  under  the  form  of  Ilierarchy,  of  Romanism,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  of  subordina- 
tion of  religion  to  political  objects,  the  supremacy  of  the  State  in  matters  of  religion, 
Byzantinism. 
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of  God  in  its  realization,  can  only  be  understood  if  we  view  it  as  now 
presenting  the  tendency  and  germ  of  what  will  receive  its  accomplish- 
ment in  fature,  and  this  accomplishment  Paul  represents  not  as  some* 
thing  which  \^dll  spontaneously  arise  from  the  natural  development  of  the 
church,  but  as  produced,  like  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by 
an  immediate  intervention  of  Christ  himself.  Hence  the  various  applica- 
tions of  this  term.  Sometimes  it  denotes  the  present  form  assumed  by 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  mankind,  the  internal  kingdom,  which  is 
established  in  the  heart  by  the  gospel ;  sometimes  the  future  consumma- 
tion, the  peifected  form  of  the  victorious  and  all-transforming  kingdom 
of  God  ;  at  other  times,  the  present  in  its  union  with  the  future  and  in 
reference  to  it.  The  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  first  sense,  is  found  in  1  Cor.  iv.  20.  The  kingdom  of  God  does  not 
consist,  the  participation  of  it  is  not  shown,  in  what  we  eat  or  drink,  but 
in  the  power  of  the  life ;  not  in  ostentatious  discourse,  as  in  the  Corin- 
thian church,  but  in  the  power  of  the  disposition;  Rom.  xiv.  17.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meats  and  drinks — its  blessings  are  not  external 
and  sensible,  but  internal,  by  possessing  which  we  prove  our  participa- 
tion in  it,  such  as  justification,  peace  in  the  inner  man,  and  a  sense  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  divine  life.*  The  reference  to  the  future  is  introduced 
where  he  speaks  of  the  reigning  of  believers,"  avufiaoiXeveiv  "  with" 
Christ ;  and  where  he  says,  that  those  who,  although  they  have  received 
outward  baptism  and  made  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity,  yet 
contradict  it  by  the  course  of  their  lives,  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God;  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  The  passage  in  1  Thess.  ii.  12,  where  Christians  are 
called  upon  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  that  God  who 
had  called  them  to  his  kingdom  and  glory,  has  certainly  a  reference  to 
the  future,  as  far  as  the  glory  of  this  kingdom  has  not  yet  appeared ;  in 
2  Thess.  i.  5,  the  apostle  says  that  Christians,  as  they  already  belong  to 
this  kingdom,  fight  and  suffer  as  members  of  it,  shall  therefore  have  part 
in  it  when  it  shall  appear  in  its  consummation. 

This  requires  our  attentive  consideration.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  church  coihprised  the  whole  visible  form  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  everything  else  stood  in  opposition  to  it ;  and  yet  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  destined  to  universal  sovereignty, — to  appropriate  everything 
as  its  organ ;  as  everything  in  humanity  depends  upon  it,  the  kingdom 
of  God  must  stamp  its  impress  on  the  race  before  it  can  find  the  realiza- 

*  The  connexion  of  this  passage,  Rom.  xiv.  16,  appears  to  me  to  be  this:  Give  do 
occasion  for  the  good  which  jou  possess  as  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (more  partica- 
larlj  in  the  present  instance,  Christian  freedom),  to  be  spoken  ill  of  bj  others ;  for  it  is 
not  of  such  a  kind  that  jou  need  be  afraid  of  losing  it ;  even  if  you  do  not  avail  your- 
selves  of  your  Christian  freedom,  if  you  neither  eat  nor  drink  what  you  are  justified  In 
partaking  of  as  Christians,  as  free  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Tour  good  is  one  that 
to  situated  within  you,  not  dependent  on  these  outward  things ;  for  tlie  blessings  of  God*4 
kingdom  are  not  outward,  or  objects  of  sense,  they  are  within  yoa ;  they  consist  in  what 
IS  godlike,  as  the  apostle  proceeds  to  specify. 
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tion  of  its  true  idea.  Such  an  universal  sovereignty  in  reserve  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  Paul  certainly  acknowledged ;  but  the  thought  was 
then,  and  must  have  continued  to  be,  not  familiar  to  his  mind,  that  such 
a  supremacy  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  formed  by  that  develop- 
ing process  which  Christ  compares  to  leaven,  through  the  natural  con- 
nexion of  causes  and  effects  under  the  Divine  guidance.  It  w&^,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  the  necessary  and  natural  view  for  this  stage  in  the 
development  of  Christianity,  that  this  supremacy  of  the  kingdom  would 
be  brought  about,  under  altogether  different  conditions  from  those  of 
earthly  existence, by  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  Hitherto,  therefore, 
.  there  could  be  no  visible  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  church.  Another  relation  of  the  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  of  the  church  to  one  another,  must  be  formed  when  the  kingdom  of 
God  had  more  effectually  exerted  its  power  as  leaven  in  the  development 
of  the  human  race — when  by  a  natural  instrumentality,  preparation  had 
been  made  for  what,  to  Paul,  appeared  as  something  that  must  be  real- 
ized in  an  immediate  manner  by  a  new  external  event — when  the  king- 
dom of  God,  which  entered  the  world  first  of  all  in  the  form  of  the 
church,  had  appropriated  to  itself  all  other  things  which  belonged  to  the 
the  organism  of  human  life.  Then  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in 
its  earthly  form  of  appearance,  would  become  more  extended  than  that 
of  the  church,  which  at  this  time  could  not  have  taken  place. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  series  of  events  which  are  ad- 
vancing to  their  completion  that  the  external  form  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  presented  as  part  of  a  great  whole ;  there  is  another  consideration 
which  is  naturally  connected  with  this  view.  As  the  church  is  a  semi- 
nary for  the  heavenly  community,  in  which  its  members  are  training  for 
their  perfect  development,  it  appears  even  here  below  as  a  part  of  a  di- 
vine kingdom  not  confined  to  the  human  race,  but  comprehending  also  a 
higher  spiritual  world,  where  that  archetype,  to  the  realization  of  which 
mankind  are  now  tending,  is  already  realized.  The  knowledge  of  God, 
according  to  the  comprehensive  views  of  Christianity,  is  represented  not 
merely  as  the  common  vitalizing  principle  of  the  human  race,  but  as  a 
bond  by  which  mankind  are  united  with  all  the  orders  of  beings  in  a 
higher  spiritual  world,  in  one  divine  community,  according  to  that  uni- 
versal idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  presented  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Thus  Paul  represents  "  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,''  not  merely  as  the  common  Father  of  mankind,  but  also  as  Him 
after  whom  the  whole  community  in  heaven  and  on  earth  are  named  ; 
Eph.  iii.  15.  By  sin  men  were  estranged,  not  only  from  God,  but  from 
that  higher  spiritual  world  in  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  real- 
ized. As  Christ,  when  he  reconciled  men  to  God,  united  them  to  one 
another  in  a  divine  community,  broke  down  the  wall  of  partition  (Eph.  iL 
14)  which  separated  them,  and  joined  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  body, 
which  is  animated  by  himself  as  their  head ;  so  also  while  men  are 
brought  back  to  communion  with  God,  they  are  oonneoted  with  idl  those 
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who  have  Tlresuij  attained  that  degree  of  periectioo  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  which  the  charch  on  earth  i^  aspiring.  In  this  respect  Panl  sati^  that 
C^uivt,  in  making  peace,  has  united  ail  things  in  hearen  and  oa  earth  id 
one  di\  ine  kingdom  ;  0>Iosj>.  L  20.* 

We  here  come  to  the  important  idea  of  a  pre-existent  Divine  Bein^, 
who,  throu'^h  Chmt,  became  manifested  in  time — the  idea,  to  de:4giiate 
which  we  may,  for  brevity's  sake,  use  the  term  Logo*^  thoogh  this  dis- 
tinct term  for  designating  such  an  idea  belongs  only  to  a  peculiar  doc> 
trinal  type  of  t>ie  New  Te^^tament.  Also  on  this  subject  we  must  main- 
Wm,  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary,  nnhistorical,  destructive  theories  of  a 
certain  mo^le  of  thinking  in  our  day,  which  is  necessitated  to  find  in  aU 
things  only  the  haman  spirit  seating  itj<elf  in  its  self-reflection  on  the 
throne  of  G^kI,  that  not  a  foreign  element  from  without  was  introduced 
in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  that  procee^ied  from  Christ — also,  that 
not  from  without,  through  many  influence?,  has  that  been  developed  at 
which  the  idea  of  Chnstianity  aims,  and  fur  which  Christ  only  gave  the 
first  impulse ;  but  we  must  here  deduce  everything  from  the  original 

*  The  pauage  in  Col  L  20,  certainly  has  special  difficulties  which  we  shall  oonaider  tat* 
tber  on.  Alttiough  the  view  taken  by  Paul  of  the  worid  of  spirits  ia  represented  to  us  and 
more  full/  developed  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossiana  and  Ephesians,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained bj  thoir  being  written  in  the  later  period  of  his  ministT7,amid  the  opposing  oplniooi 
that  had  then  arisen ;  yet  this  cannot  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  anything  un-Pauline,  for 
it  can  be  easily  proved  that  such  a  yiew  of  the  various  orders  in  the  worid  of  qHrils  was 
Always  held  by  the  apostle,  and  that  the  relation  of  men  to  a  world  of  good  and  evfl  spirits 
was  always  present  to  his  mind ;  Bom.  viiL  38,  "  angels,  principalities,  powers^"  ayytkai^ 
dpxal,  dwufxeif,  of  tliis  or  the  other  world ;  1  Cor.  iv.  9 ;  xii.  4.  Also  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24^  by 
the  universality  with  which  he  expresses  himself,  ho  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  mean  only 
tlie  "rule,  authority,  and  power  **  of  this  world,  but  must,  to  say  the  least,  refer  at  the  same 
time  to  the  invisible  regions.  The  manner  is  characteristic  in  which  Paul  joins  together  the 
evil  in  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  as  one,  and  subjects  the  evil  angels  to  the  judgment 
of  those  who  have  become  one  with  Christy  and  who  reign  and  judge  with  him.  As  to 
the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  I  have  often  doubted,  with  Dr.  Baur,  the  genuineness  of  the 
words  "  because  of  the  angels,"  Sid  rot)(-  (i)7tAovf,  since  these  words,  after  a  sufficient 
reason  has  already  been  given  for  the  injunction,  seem  a  superfluous  addition  to  the  **  for 
this  cause,'*  Aid  tovto.  I  have  also  been  led  to  the  same  supposition  as  Dr.  Baur,  that  the 
words  may  have  been  brought  as  a  gloss  into  the  text  from  the  stand-point  of  a  represen- 
tation derived  from  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  relative  to  the  intercourse  of  the  fiUlen 
angels  with  the  daughters  of  men ;  Qen.  vi.  2.  *  Women  ought  to  be  veiled,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  temptations  and  plots  of  the  evil  spirits.'  Yet  I  do  not  venture  to  gpotk. 
on  this  point  with  such  confidenoe  as  Dr.  3aur,  for  I  can  attach  a  meaning  to  these  words 
which  will  be  very  agreeable  to  Paul's  mode  of  viewing  such  subjects.  Paul,  always 
mindful  of  the  connexion  between  the  visible  and  invisible  world,  contemplates  the  aagds 
as  witnesses  of  the  devotions  of  the  church.  Angels  and  men,  as  members  of  one  kiog>- 
dom  of  God  that  exists  under  one  head,  unite  together  in  common  acts  of  devotion  to  God. 
Now  tlK)  women  ought  to  be  afraid  to  appear  before  such  eyes  in  a  manner  which  is  in* 
oonMJstent  with  the  natural  proprieties  of  the  female  sex,  and  which  would  mark  a  perver- 
sion of  the  female  character.  We  must  certainly  attach  a  symbolic  moral  meaning  to  the 
veiling.  Also  in  1  Cor.  ix.  23  we  find  an  example,  though  not  perfectly  analogous,  where 
a  clause  with  Iva,  as  marking  a  special  object,  is  added  to  an  assertion  for  which  a  bqA 
iioient  reason  had  already  been  given  with  dut. 
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revelation  of  Christ,  and  prove  that  everything  is  already  placed  in  his 
self-revelation  as  to  its  essence,  germ,  and  principle.  We  must  only  dis- 
tinguish the  various  and  the  successively  preparat(?ry  stages  to  show  how 
what  was  contained  originally  in  his  Divine  human  consciousness,  and 
given  in  his  self-revelation,  was  developed  in  the  consciousness  and  the 
preaching  of  those  who  testified  of  him. 

As  in  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Christ  himself,  we  find  the  fulfil- 
ment and  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  teachings  given  together,  but 
in  the  developing  process  of  apostolic  Christianity  fulfilment  and*ex- 
planation  appear  separately  in  successive  stages,  and  we  behold  the  un- 
folding of  Christianity  from  its  closest  connexion  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  its  perfectly  independent  development  when  it  threw  aside  the 
Old  Testament  covering ;  so  also  we  can  distinguish  between  the  con- 
ception ol  the  person  of  Christ,  which  was  connected  with  the  predomi- 
nant Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  view  which,  proceed- 
ing from  the  Old  Testament,  and  stretching  away  from  earth  to  heaven, 
contemplates  the  Divine  Word  becoming  flesh,  firat  of  all  anointed  with 
the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Spirit  before  he  came  forward  as  the  Messiah, 
then  known  as  the  preexistent  Son  of  God  who  appeared  in  time  and 
manifested  his  glory,  the  medium  of  transition  from  the  histoiical  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  to  Him  who  was  before  history  and  was  above  history. 
There  is  here  a  progressive  organic  development,  of  which  the  members 
reciprocally  couditionate  one  another;  but  everything  leads  back  to  what 
was  in  the  historical  Christ,  and  to  his  original  seli-revelation.  The  first 
three  Gospels  and  the  Acts  correspond  to  the  first  stage  of  Messianic  con- 
ceptions ;  while  there  are  not  wanting  also,  in  these  first  three  Gospels, 
intimations  which  denote  or  imply  that  higher  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  as 
it  was  developed  by  Paul  and  John ;  Matt.  xi.  27  ;  xxii.  44 ;  xxviii.  18, 
20.*  The  total  impression  given  by  the  Christ  of  these  Gospels  would 
lead  any  one  who  receives  it  with  a  susceptible  disposition,  to  recognise  a 
Divine  form  letting  itself  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  From  several 
pregnant  single  expressions,  as  when  he  said,  ^^  In  this  place  is  one  greater 
than  the  temple,"  Matt.  xii.  6,  and  from  taking  into  account  what  the 
temple  was  to  the  Jewish  religious  sentiment,  and  what  it  must  be  on 
the  first  stage  of  theocratic  development,  we  shall  also  be  led  to  recognise 
such  a  Christ  in  the  first  Gospels,  otherwise  we  cannot  forbear  charging 
him  with  impious  self-deification,  or  we  must  apply  the  scalpel  of  an  arbi- 
trary criticism,  and  let  the  whole  be  dissolved  into  something  as  unsub- 
stantial as  a  mist.  The  predicate  "  Son  of  Man,"  vlo^  tov  dvOpoynov,  the 
Messiah  appearing  as  a  man,  who  realized  the  original  type  of  humanity,  and 
exalted  human  nature  to  the  highest  dignity,  and  the  predicate  '^  the  Son 
of  God,"  6  vlo^  TOV  Oeov,  which  on  Christ's  lips  denoted  something  more 
than  the  common  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah,  refer  reciprocally  to  one 

*  Compare  the  admirable  remarks  of  Baomgarten-Orusiua  in  his  CfrvndaMgen  der 
btUischen  Theologie^  p.  378. 
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another,  and  imply  the  distinction  as  well  as  the  combination  and  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  him.* 

But  the  developiAnt  of  theology  from  the  Old  Testament  point  of 
view  also  favored  this  revelation  of  the  higher  image  of  Christ;  and  to 
what  resulted  from  the  developing  process  of  the  divine  appearances  in 
the  Old  Testament,  ideas  which  sprung  up  on  the  soil  of  Grecian  philos- 
ophy were  afterwards  to  be  joined,  in  order  to  render  accessible  to  the 
human  mind  these  visible  presentations  of  the  Divine.  The  Messianic 
idea  of  the  Old  Testament  had  already  in  some  special  features  (as  in 
Isaiah  ix.  6)  been  exalted  from  the  earthly  to  the  superhuman,  the 
Divine,  and  shown  how  this  ideal  of  the  theocratic  king  in  his  essence 
must  transcend  the  limits  of  a  mere  human  appearance.  It  was  an  idea 
which,  though  at  first  representing  itself  in  a  historical,  earthly  form  of 
appearance,  was  yet  pregnant  with  a  significance  which  necessarily  tended 
to  the  super-earthly  and  the  heavenly.  The  revelation  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament,  led  to  the  visible  presentation  of  a  Word  forming  the  con- 
nexion between  the  creation  and  the  eternal,  hidden  essence  of  God,  and 
this  Word  pointed  to  the  idea  of  an  eternal  self-revelation  of  God  as  a 
pre-suppositioii  of  the  whole  creation,  in  which  it  had  its  root,  and  with- 
out which  no  thought  from  God  or  leading  to  God  could  arise  in  the  hu- 
man soul.  It  is  a  prevailing  error  to  deduce  all  this  from  the  influence 
of  Grecian  philosophy.  It  is  true,  that  Platonic  and  Stoical  ideas  of  a 
Logos  afterwards  gave  Philo  p>oints  of  connexion  for  Grecising  such  an 
idea ;  but  certainly,  had  not  such  an  idea  already  formed  itself  from  the 
Old  Testament  "  word,"  n^^,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  select 
such  a  term  to  express  the  idea.  In  Philo  himself  we  must  carefully  dis- 
tinguish what  he  had  received  from  the  traditions  of  Jewish  theology, 
and  what  he  made  of  that  theology  by  the  aid  of  his  Grseco-Jewish  re- 
ligious philosophy.  The  conception  that  was  derived  froq(i  the  rehgioos 
development  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  through  the  Alexandrian 
theology  brought  into  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  the  Grecian  philos- 
ophy, formed  a  natural  transition-point  from  legal  Judaism  which  placed 
an  infinite  chasm  between  God  and  man,  to  the  gospel  which  was  to  fill 
up  this'  chasm,  since  it  revealed  a  God  communicating  himself  to  man- 
kind, and  establishing  a  fellowship  of  life  between  himself  and  th^xu 
The  ideas  of  a  divine  utterance,  which  limited  all  becoming  to  the  crea- 
tion— of  a  word  by  which  God  operates  and  reveals  himself  in  the  world 
— of  an  angel  representing  God  and  speaking  in  his  name — of  a  divine 
wisdom  presupposed  through  the  universe — were  so  many  connecting 
hnks  for  a  contemplation  which  ascended  from  a  revelation  of  God  in  the 
world,  to  his  most  absolute  self-revelation.  And  it  was  a  result  of  this 
mode  of  contemplation,  that  the  appearance  of  Him  who  was  to  effect 
the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  theocracy  and  was  its  end,  to  whom  all 
its  preceding  development  had  pointed  as  the  most  perfect  self-revelation 

•  See  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  94-87. 
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and  communicatioii  of  God  in  human  nature,  was  acknowledged  as  the 
human  appearance  of  the  Word,  from  whom  the  whole  creation  and  all 
the  early  revelations  of  God,  the  whole  development  of  the  theocracy, 
proceeded.  Where  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  was  freed  from  its  popular 
theocratic  garb,  it  necessarily  assumed  that  higher  element  of  the  idea  of 
a  communication  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the  form  of  human  nature,  since 
this  elemebt,  in  accordance  with  what  we  have  before  remarked,  had  al- 
ready been  prepared  through  the  progressive  development  of  the  pro- 
phetic element  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Certainly  it  could  be  nothing  merely  accidental  which  induced  men  so 
differently  constituted  and  trained  as  Paul  and  John,  to  connect  such  an 
idea  with  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  but  must  have  been  the 
result  of  a  higher  necessity,  founded  in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in  the 
power  of  the  impression  which  the  life  of  Christ  had  made  on  the  minds  of 
men,  in  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  the 
archetype  that  presents  itself  as  an  inward  revelation  of  God  in  the  depths 
of  the  higher  self-consciousness.  Had  this  doctrine,  when  it  was  first  pro- 
mulgated by  Paul,  been  altogether  new  and  peculiar  to  himself,  it  must 
have  excited  much  opposition,  as  contradicting  the  common  monotheistic 
belief  of  the  Jews,  even  among  the  apostles,  to  whom  from  their  previous 
habits,  such  a  speculative  or  theosophic  element  must  have  remained  un- 
known, unless  it  had  found  a  point  of  connexion  in  the  contents  of  the  pat- 
tern received  from  Christ  and  in  their  Christian  consciousness.  What 
opposition  had  Paul  to  encounter — though  Peter  had  already  prepared 
his  way — when  he  asserted  the  validity  of  the  gospel  apart  from  the  ob- 
servance of  the  ceremonial  law  1  But  this  doctrine  of  Christ  was  equally 
opposed  to  common  Judaism,  which,  when  it  afterwards  appeared  in  a 
Christian  form,  directed  its  opposition  against  Christianity  (which  ap- 
peared as  a  new  independent  creation  affecting  both  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice) principally  on  this  point.  Certainly  this  Judaism  can  appear  to  no 
impartial  observer  of  historical  development,  as  a  reaction  of  the  original 
elements  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  against  foreign  adulterations,  but 
rather  a  reaction  of  the  Jewish  spirit  against  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  had  broken  through  the  Jewish  forms  in  which  it  was  at  first  en- 
veloped, and  had  developed  itself  into  the  new  creation  designed  by  its 
divine  Founder.  Thus,  too,  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  Son 
of  Man  in  the  sense  of  John  and  Paul,  was  not  a  mere  isolated  element 
accidentally  mingled  with  Christianity,  but  was  closely  connected  with 
the  whole  nature  of  its  doctrines  and  morals.  Gfod  is  no  more  a  God  at 
an  infinite  distance,  but  revealed  in  man ;  a  divine  life  in  human  form. 
But  this  peculiar  principle  of  Christian  morals,  the  idea  of  the  pure  hu- 
manity transformed  by  a  divine  life,  obtains  its  true  significance  only  in 
connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  historical  Christ  as  the  God-man,  the 
Redeemer  of  sinful  humanity  which  from  him  must  first  receive  the  di- 
vine life,  and  persevere  in  constant,  unreserved  dependence  on  him.  The 
self-deification  of  Pantheism,  which  denies  alike  the  God  and  the  Christ 
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of  the  gospel,  resU  apoa  an  entireij  difTerent  basis,  and  is  esdendaiij  o|>. 
posed  to  it.  In  Christ iar.ity,  tne  cootroliing  elements  of  the  inward  life 
are  a  con.scioa<ness  of  'iepcmdence  on  One  Being,  of  a  state  of  pupillage 
in  relation  to  him,  a  sarrender  of  the  soul  to  him  with  a  sense  of  wzvr. 
in  order  to  receive  from  him  what  man  cannot  derive  from  hirrnu^lf^ 
the  key-tone  of  homilitj;  in  the  anti-christian  selMeificatioo  of  Pan- 
theuim  there  is  a  conscioiLsneas  of  self-safficiencj  in  a  supposed  oneness 
with  God,  who  first  comes  to  consciousness  in  humanity.  Hence  we 
see  how  enormous  a  falsehood  it  is,  when  men  make  use  of  sounding 
Christian  phrases  for  conveying  sentiments  utterly  at  vaiiance  with 
their  genuine  mean'mg,  as  has  often  been  done  of  late  years ;  as  when 
a  denial  of  God,  which  is  degnuling  to  man,  adorns  itself  with  the 
name  of  Iliimanism,  that  belongs  in  its  true  sense  only  to  Christianity 
which  exaltH  inaii  to  the  consciousness  of  his  true  dignity,  the  dignity 
of  the  image  of  God  and  of  destination  to  eternal  life,  and  alone  can 
enable  him  to  attain  to  it. 

It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  the  Christology  which  we  h^e 
attribute  to  Paul,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
the  Philippians,  and  this  is  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  un-Pauline  character 
of  these  Epistles  ;  but  we  must  maintain  in  spite  of  all  such  arbitrary  and 
absurd  attempts  at  interpretation,  that  in  the  larger  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged Pauline  Epistles  the  same  Christology  forms  the  ground- 
work, which  appears  in  a  more  striking,  because  antithetic  form,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  The  words  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Galatians,  ver.  4,  "  God  sent  forth  his  Son,"  i^aniareikev  6 
Oebg  rbv  vihv  avTov,  manifestly  contain  the  idea  that  God  sent  out  his  Son 
from  himself,  and  that  therefore  he  was  with  him  before  he  appeared  in 
the  world ;  as  when  in  the  sixth  verse,  Paul  says,  '^  God  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,"  k^aniaTeikev  6  Oedg  to  nvevfia  tov  vlov 
avTov  elg  rag  Kopdiag  iiiuov^  it  is  implied  that  the  Spirit  sent  into  the 
hearts  of  believers  came  forth  from  the  depths  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
in  consequence  effects  the  connexion  of  believing  souls  with  God.  Here 
the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  are  particularly  applicable,  where  he 
points  out  the  cliaracteristics  of  the  Christian's  religious  consciousness. 
*•  But  to  us  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  from  whom  all  existence  pro- 
ceeds, and  we  are  for  him,  (he  is  the  end  of  our  being,)  for  his  glory : 
and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  all  things  were  brought  into 
existence,  and  we  are  through  him.'  This  passage  cannot  be  otherwise 
understood,  than  that  the  "by  whom  all  things,"  61  ov  ra  ndvra  corre- 
sponds to  the  "  of  whom  all  things,"  i^  ov  ra  navray  and  boUi  therefore 
arc  equally  comprehensive,  and  thus  the  "  we  by  him,"  rjfAeig  61  avrov 
refers  ifself  back  to  the  "  we  in  him,"  ^ficlc  ^k  avrov.  Accordingly,  the 
passage  affirms  that,  as  all  existence  proceeds  from  God,  so  through  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  one  Mediator,  in  relation  especially  to  the  pre-existent  Divine 
nature  in  him,  all  things  were  introduced  into  actual  existence,  and  as 
Christians  are  conscious  that  God  alone  ought  to  be  the  end  of  their 
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being,  so  the  realization  of  this  destiny  is  accomplished  through  Christ, 
by  virtue  of  the  new  creation  that  proceeds  from  him.  So  Paul  here 
combines  in  one  view  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine  and  the  hu- 
man, contemplates  him  in  reference  to  these  two  great  points,  as  the  me- 
diating Being,  by  whom  the  whole  universe  was  at  first  called  into  exist- 
ence, and  by  whom  not  only  the  original  creation,  but  that  creation  has 
been  brought  into  being  which  is  destineil  to  realize  the  end  of  the  first.* 
The  exposition  of  this  last  passage  admits  of  less  doubt  than  that  of 

1  Cor.  X.  4,  where  Paul  represents  the  water  from  the  rock,  and  the  man- 
na which  was  given  to  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  as  symbols  of  the 
communion  with  Christ  effected  by  the  Lord's  Supper.  ^'  They  all  drank 
of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them,"  says  Paul,  ''and  that  rock  was 
Christ."  Now,  this  would  not  imply  the  Messianic  preSxistence,  if  we 
understand  it  to  mean — the  rock  represented  Christ:  was  a  symbol  of 
him.  But  it  certainly  agrees  better  with  Paul's  train  of  ideas  if  we  take  it 
in  this  sense  : — that  Christ  himself  was  the  rock  who  furnished  the  manna 
and  water  to  the  Jews,  as  he  now  communicates  himself  to  believers  in  the 
Supper.  Now,  if  we  are  not  justified  from  any  other  quarter  in  assum- 
ing the  idea  in  Paul's  writings  of  such  a  Messianic  pre^xistence,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  such  a  dilution  of  his  meaning  in  that  passage  as 
is  offered  in  the  first  interpretation.  Likewise,  if  in  1  Cor.  x.  9,  "  Lord," 
nvpioVy  is  the  genuine  reading,  but ''  Christ,  ^^Xpiorbv^  a  correct  gloss,  this 
necessarily  indicates  that  when  Paul  said  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness, 
"  they  tempted  Christ,"  ktreipaaav  rbv  Xpiarbv^  he  implied  that  Christ 
was  acting  among  them  according  to  his  Divine  nature.    The  words  in 

2  Cor.  viii.  9,  ('  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through 
his  poverty  might  be  made  rich')  are  also  certain  evidence  that  Paul's 
views  were  such  as  we  have  stated.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  these 
words  as  Baur  (p.  628)  has  explained  them  in  order  to  do  away  with 
their  obvious  inference.  "  That  Christ  was  poor,  i.  e.  lived  in  poverty  and 
a  lowly  condition,  although  as  Redeemer,  through  the  grace  of  redemp- 
tion which  we  owe  to  him,  he  was  rich  enough  to  make  us  rich."  Cer- 
tainly, the  "  being  rich"  forms  a  contrast  to  the  "  being  poor,"  but  the 
riches  of  his  grace  would  form  no  such  contrast.  To  be  rich  in  grace, 
and  to  live  in  poverty  and  a  lowly  condition,  are  perfectly  compatible. 
And  it  is  here  intended  to  exhibit  Christ  as  a  pattern  of  self-sacrifice  and 
self-denial,  that  men  may  learn  to  give  up  what  they  might  otherwise 
enjoy,  in  order  to  help  others.  But  how  could  this  agree  with  such  an 
exposition  ?  We  know  not  how  to  understand  it,  when  Baur,  who  can- 
not deny  this  reference  of  the  words,  will  not  acknowledge  what  is  im- 

*  Baur  (p.  627)  would  limit  the  "  by  whom  all  thiogs,"  61  ov  rd  irdvra,  to  all  things 
which  relate  to  reconciliation  and  redemption ;  but  this  is  absolutely  impossible,  as  will  be 
evident  to  every  unprejudiced  person  on  an  ezaminatioa  of  the  context.  The  words  in 
2  Cor.  V.  18,  where  the  limitation  plainly  proceeds  from  the  connexion,  are  not  at  all  pa^ 
aliel  to  the  pasMge  before  xm. 
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but  thinks  they  maj  be  thus  exphuned : — "  That  we  most  ahov  the 
■ame  self-sacrificiDg  disposition  as  Christ,  who  was  poor  and  in  a  lowly 
condition,  though  he  was  so  exaltetl  above  os  bj  the  riches  of  his  grace." 
Where  is  the  contrast,  and  where  Is  the  example  of  sdf-sacrifice  ?  Air 
though  the  word  rrruxevuv  in  itself  according  to  the  Greek  usage,  only 
denotes  ^^  being  poor,'^  yet  in  the  words,  ^*  for  our  sakes  he  was  poor,'^  and 
in  the  contrast  "  though  he  was  rich,"  tr/jovaio^  Cjv^  it  is  necessarily  qd- 
derstood  that  he  was  before  rich,  and  for  our  sakes  became  poor.  The 
words  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  this :  He  who  was 
rich  in  divine  glory,  has  on  our  account  taken  part  in  our  poverty ;  he 
has  entered  within  the  limitations  and  wants  of  our  earthly  existence,  in 
order  that  by  means  of  this  his  self-humiliation  we  might  partake  of  the 
riches  of  his  Divine  life,  which  without  it  we  could  not  have  done. 
Again,  when  Paul  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  says,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  '*  in  the 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  kv  bfioidjfmri  aapKdg  dfiapria^j  these  words 
imply  the  pre^xistence  of  the  Son  of  God  not  in  the  fleshy  ovk  iv  aapu. 
The  passage  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  can  certainly  not  be  made  use  of,  in  an  isolated 
form,  to  prove  from  it  PauPs  doctrinal  views,  since  it  requires  for  its  own 
interpretation  an  appeal  to  PauPs  known  mode  of  thinking  elsewhere,  and 
has,  undeniably,  great  difliculties.  Yet  we  must  admit  we  cannot  fed 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  Paul  must  have  ended  the  sentence 
with  the  words,  ^'  from  whom,  according  to  the  flesh,  Christ  came,"  with- 
out adding  anything  more.  He  who  was  so  fond  of  contrasts,  and  whom 
the  consciousness  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  of  which  he  was  always  full, 
would  hero  prompt  to  the  expression  of  a  contrast,  must,  in  truth, 
have  felt  himself  compelled  to  express  more  strongly  what  he  brought 
forward  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole — the  last  end  of  the  theo- 
cratic development  which  was  to  proceed  from  the  Jews ;  we  cannot 
think  that  he  would  have  ended  in  so  bald  a  manner.  Neither  can  we 
admit,  that  the  doxology  to  God  the  Father  should  be  added  in  this  way 
without  any  intermediate  link ;  this  whole  doxology  would  be  nnoom- 
monly  heavy,  and  quite  nn-Pauline.  Hence  we  must  regard  that  as  the 
most  natural  exposition,  according  to  which  the  words  referred  to,  form 
a  contrast  to  the  preceding  ^^  according  to  the  flesh,"  card  adpKCL^  and 
give  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  the  great  preeminence  which  accrued 
to  the  Jews  from  the  Messiah's  being  bom  of  them.  "  He  who  is  Grod 
exalted  over  all,"  (exalted  above  all  that  is  named  in  the  preceding 
clauses,)  or  perhaps  still  better  thus,  avoiding  the  encumbrance  of  the 
6  G>v :  *  The  Being  exalted  over  all,  be  praised  as  the  Divine  Being  for 
ever.'  We  certainly  admit  that  Paul  would  not  have  conferred  the  title 
**  God,"  6  (?£6f,8imply,  upon  Christ,  but  it  is  something  different  when,  in 
reference  to  his  derived,  communicated  nature,  he  calls  him  God.  And 
as  he  now  attributes  such  exaltation  to  him,  and  represents  him  as  the 
Being  in  whom  all  the  communications  of  divine  blessing  to  mankind  are 
concentrated,  ho  might  be  well  induced  to  ascribe  the  doxology  to  him. 
That  this  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  cannot  serve  as  a  proof  tiiat  Paul 
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coald  not  once  have  done  this  in  a  given  connexion.  The  words  of 
Paul  in  Rom.  i.  4,  contain  nothing  whatever  inconsistent  with  this  view. 
He  there  refers  to  the  Son  of  God  in  his  two-fold  relation, — in  his  state 
of  humiliation,  when  he  had  sabjected  himself  to  the  limitations  of 
earthly  humanity,  and  as  he  went  beyond  it  when  the  dignity  attached 
to  him  as  the  Son  of  God  was  revealed,  so  that  his  Divine  essence  un- 
veiled itself,  free  from  the  limitations  of  nature  by  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  kept  back.  The  Son  of  God,  who  according  to  his  earthly  appear- 
ance was  born  of  the  posterity  of  David  (the  Messiah  peculiarly  belong- 
ing to  the  Jewish  people),  by  means  of  the  indwelling  spirit  of  holiness 
(the  Divine  nature  peculiar  to  him)  was  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by 
his  resurrection,  or  in  virtue  of  his  resurrection,  (for  this  event  was  in- 
deed the  beginning  of  his  emerging  from  the  limits  of  an  existence  sub- 
jected to  nature,)  in  order  that  henceforward,  in  correspondence  to  the 
essence  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  "  spirit  of  holiness,"  nvevfia  dyicjcvvijg^ 
in  him,  he  might  operate  with  a  power  raised  above  all  limits,  invisible 
and  Divine — the  theocratic  King  and  Redeemer  belonging  equally  to  the 
whole  human  race. 

Since  Paul  contemplated  the  Redeemer  equally  on  the  side  of  his  Di- 
vine preexistence  and  on  that  of  his  human  appearance,  he  united  under 
one  point  of  view  the  reference  to  the  universe  of  created  beings  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  the  new  spiritual  creation  in  particular  which  was  introduced 
among  mankind  by  the  gospel ;  or  in  other  words,  the  universal  Kingdom 
of  Grod  which  embraces  the  whole  spiritual  world,  and  that  particular 
Kingdom  established  in  the  form  of  a  Church  on  earth.  Paul  was  led  to 
exhibit  this  twofold  reference  in  its  unity  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  pretensions  of  certain  notions  then  in 
vogue  respecting  spirits,  although,  as  we  have  shown,  the  same  doctrinal 
view  lay  at  the  basis  of  what  he  has  expressed  in  his  earUer  Epistles. 
When  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  describes  Christ  as  the  image  of  God,  in  whom 
the  glory  of  God  is  mirrored  forth,  the  same  train  of  ideas  is  implied, 
which,  more  fully  unfolded  by  an  antithetical  reference,  meets  us  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  He  who  is  the  image  of  the  hidden  incompre- 
hensible God,  he  in  whom  that  God  revealed  himself  before  all  created 
existence,  he  who  bore  in  himself  the  Archetype  of  all  existences,*  in 
whom  all  earthly  and  heavenly  beings,  all  invisible  as  well  as  visible 
powers,  have  been  created,  by  whom  andf  in  reference  to  whom  all  things 
are  created,  who  is  before  all, J  and  in  whom  (in  connexion  with  whom) 

*  Col.  i.  16,  the  "  by  (in)  him,"  h  air^, must  b©  careftilly  distinguished  from  the  "by 
him/'  61  airov :  the  fonner  indicating  the  foundation  of  being  in  idea^  as  the  Logos  is  the 
ideal  ground  of  all  existence;  the  latter,  the  instrument  for  the  realization  of  the  Divine 
idea. 

f  Inasmuch  as  the  revelation  and  glory  of  God  in  the  creation  can  be  effected  only 
through  him,  in  whom  alone  God  reveals  himself,  through  him  everything  refers  itself  to 
God. 

i  The  tarl  denotes  the  divine  existence,  but  also  with  a  particular  refbrenoe  to  the 
iarl  in  v.  IS. 
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all  beings  continue  to  exist, — the  same  Being,  therefore,  who  is  the  Head 
of  all,  of  the  whole  all-comprehending  kingdom  of  God,  is  also  the  Head 
of  the  Church  which  belongs  to  him  as  his  body  (by  virtue  of  his  enter- 
ing into  communion  corporeally  with  human  nature) ;  since  he,  as  the 
first-bom  from  the  dead,  has  become  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  creation 
among  mankind,  that  he  may  be  the  first  of  every  order  of  beingai,as  the 
'*  first-born  of  every  creature"  (rather  of  the  whole  creation),  Trpordroicoj' 
ndai]g  icTiaeiog^  so  also  the  first-born  of  the  new  creation,  nfHOToroKog  t^ 
Kaivfj^  KTtaecjg,*    According  to  his  divine  being,  deduced  from  the  orig- 
inal of  the  Divine  essence  before  the  whole  creation,  he  forms  the  medium 
for  the  origination  of  all  created  existence ;  as  the  Risen  One  before  all 
others  in  glorified  human  nature,  he  forms  the  medium  for  the  new 
spiritual  creation  which  proceeds  from  him  among  mankind.     With  this 
view  also  is  connected  the  manner  in  which  Paul  expresses  himself  in 
Phil.  ii.  5-9,  '  That  whereas  Christ  found  himself  in  a  state  of  Divine  ex- 
istence, he  did  not  assert  that  equality  to  God  and  that  Divine  existence 
which  he  possessed,!  nor  was  he  eager  to  let  it  come  forth  that  he  might| 
make  a  show  with  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  renounced  it  when  he  en- 
tered into  the  dependent  relations  of  a  creaturely  human  existence,  and 
was  born  as  a  man  like  other  men,  although  under  the  covering  of  this 
visible  form  was  hidden§  something  exalted  above  human  nature  and  the 
whole  created  universe.    The  exaltation  which  followed  this  self-humilia- 
tion, and  by  which  the  obedience  rendered  by  him  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant was  rewarded,  cannot  be  referred  to  that  in  which  according  to  his 
Divine  essence  he  was  already  exalted  above  all,  but  only  to  the  man  who 
had  come  forth  from  that  act  of  self-humiliation ;   who  as  a  man,  con- 
scious of  his  Divine  nature,  carried  this  act  of  self-renunciation  to  its  last 
degree.     We  must  enter  into  the  distinction  of  ideas  which  Paul  him- 
self docs  not  apply,]  his  language  giving  us  only  a  single  view.     By  so 

*  It  cannot  be  urged  against  this  interpretation,  that  if  Paul  had  intended  to  mark 
the  reference  to  the  Divine  and  human,  he  would  have  pointedly  marked  .the  distinction  of 
the  "according  to  the  flesh,"  kutH  odpKO,  and  "according  to  the  Spirit,"  Kard  nvevfia,  for 
when  Paul  uses  such  marks,  he  wishes  to  render  the  antithesis  prominent ;  but  here  it  is 
his  main  design,  along  with  the  distinction,  to  mark  the  unity  of  the  subject,  and  therefore 
it  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  intention  to  have  marked  the  contrast  more  sharply. 
In  the  former  passage  (Rom.  i.  3,  4)  the  dialectic  element  predominates,  but  here  the  soar- 
ing of  inspiration. 

f  Here  Christ  is  plainly  dUtinguished  from  Him  who  alone,  as  source  and  original 
ground  of  all,  is  called  God,  6  Oehc.  Also  in  the  passage  in  Titus  ii.  13,  I  cannot  forbear 
regarding  the  great  God  and  the  Saviour  as  two  distinct  subjects.  "  It  is  Christ  our  Sa- 
viour through  whom  the  glory  of  the  great  God  is  revealed."  The  form  of  expression, 
»'  The  great  God  who  gave  himself  for  us,"  were  wholly  un-Pauline.  Compare  the  re- 
marks of  the  impartial  Winer  in  his  Grammar,  p.  142. 

X  See  above,  page  411. 

§  The  contrast  between  the  inward  nature  and  the  outward  form  of  appearance,  lies  in 
the  "in  the  likeness  of  men,"  h  Sfioiuuan  dv^purruv,  PhU.  ii.  7. 

I  To  many  questions  which  later  theologians  have  started  and  attempted,  after  theii 
manner,  to  answer,  Paul  gave  no  attention  whatever,  (as  Schleiermacher  has  Justly  re- 
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doing  we  shall  find  here  no  contradiction  which  would  oblige  us  to  drag 
in  Gnostic  ideas,  of  which  we  do  not  perceive  the  least  trace ;  there  is, 
indeed,  nothing  more  than  what  we  have  already  found  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9 ; 
Rom.  viii.  3.* 

The  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  also  in  Paul's  writings  an  essen- 
tial reference  to  a  Kingdom  of  Evil.  Although  evil  carries  with  it  only 
division  and  internal  contradiction,  and  forms  no  unity,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  speak  of  a  kingdom  of  evil  that  is  constituted  for  one  precise 
object,  yet  its  opposition  against  the  kingdom  of  God  imparts  a  unity  to 
all  the  diversified  manifestations  of  evil.  As  the  kingdom  of  God, 
according  to  the  Pauline  views,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  passes  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  earthly  existence,  and  embraces  the  totality  of 
the  development  of  the  divine  life  in  all  those  beings  who  are  destined  to 
exhibit  a  conscious  revelation  of  their  Maker,  so  likewise  the  opposition 
against  the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  by  the  Apostle  as  of  vast  ex- 
tent and  diversified  relations.  He  considers  the  prevalence  of  sin  in 
mankind  to  stand  in  connexion  with  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  higher 
spiritual  world  ;  the  principle  of  sin  is  everywhere  the  same, — the  selfish- 
ness striving  against  the  Divine  will  in  those  rational  beings  who  were 
designed  to  subordinate  their  will  to  God's  with  consciousness  and 
freedom.  All  other  evil  is  traced  by  Paul  to  the  outbreak  of  this  opposi- 
tion in  the  rational  creation  as  its  primary  source.  As  all  sin  among 
mankind  is  deduced  from  the  original  sin  at  the  beginning  of  the  race,^nd 
is  considered  as  its  effect,  so  all  evil,  generally,  is  viewed  in  connexion  with 
that  first  evil,  and  as  the  operation  of  the  same  fundamental  tendency. 
This  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  sin.  Had  Paul, 
according  to  the  views  (see  above,)  ascribed  to  him  by  some,  considered 
evil  as  only  something  necessarily  grounded  in  the  intellectual  and  sen- 
suous development  of  human  nature,  and  the  first  man  as  in  this  respect 
a  type  of  all  mankind,  the  idea  of  an  evil  extraneous  to  mankind  in  a 
world  of  higher  intelligences,  could  have  found  in  his  mind  no  point  of 
connexion.  But  it  constitutes  the  importance  of  this  doctrine  in  relation 
to  Christian  Theism,  that  the  reality  and  inexplicabUity  of  sin  as  an  act 
of  the  will  is  thereby  firmly  established,  in  opposition  to  all  attempts  at 
explaining  it,  which  go  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  freedom,  and  deduce 
evil  from  a  necessity  which  classes  moral  development  with  the  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  in  naturcf    Thus  the  apostle  recognises  in  all  the  un- 


marked in  his  Church  History,  p.  76,)  notwithstanding  the  advantage  he  had  over  later 
theologians  in  the  fulhiess  and  depth  of  views  which  in  an  immediate  manner  were  com- 
municated tj  him  through  the  illumination  of  the  Divine  Spirit 

*  See  above,  page  465. 

f  This  has  been  recognized  in  the  light  of  an  ethioo-religious  idealism  by  Kant, 
whose  earnest  moral  spirit  (on  this  point  at  least)  approaches  much  nearer  to  biblical 
Christianity,  than  do  the  modem  pantheistic  deification  of  ideas,  and  the  logical  monism  of 
those  who  fancy  they  can  reconcQe,  by  dint  of  logics  thoee  ooDtrarieties  in  human  natar« 


A 
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godliness  of  men,  whether  it  assumes  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  form,  the 
power  of  a  principle  of  darkness — a  spirit  which  is  active  in  unbelievers.* 
The  alcjv  ovto^  and  the  Kdofw^  ovrog  are  the  terms  used  to  express  the 
totality  of  everything  which  opposes  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  collective 
assemblage  of  the  ungodly,  the  kingdom  of  this  spirit  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  evil  in  general.f 


which  only  admit  of  a  practical  settlement     See  Kant's  Sdigion  ifmerhaBf  der   Ori 
der  htassen  VemunfL 

♦  Eph.  ii.  2.  Tov  frvevfiaroc  rov  vvv  tvepyovvroc  iv  toIq  vloI^  t^  uicuOeia/Q. 

\  Paul  must  naturally  have  regarded  heathenism  in  itself  (as  a  suppression  by  sin  of 
the  knowledge  of  God)  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  spirit.  But  though  the 
opinion  that  the  apostle  adopted  the  notion  of  the  Jews,  that  the  heathen  gods  were  ©ril 
spirits  who  influenced  men  to  pay  them  religions  horai^,  has  met  with  several  adTOcates 
in  modem  times,  much  may  be  urged'  against  it  When  Paul  speaks  of  the  origin  of 
idolatry  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  would  have  been  a  moat 
natural  opportunity  for  saying,  that  men  through  sin  were  given  up  to  the  influence  of 
evil  spirits,  and  were  seduced  by  them  to  transfer  to  them  the  homage  that  was  due  to 
the  living  God.  It  would  have  marked  more  strongly  the  abominableness  of  idolatry, 
and  the  predominance  of  unnatural  lusts,  to  which  ho  there  refers,  If  he  conid  have  traced 
them  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  to  whom  men,  esteeming  them  to  be  divinities,  had 
subjected  themselves.  But  wo  find  nothing  of  all  this ;  Paul  speaks  merely  of  the  trans- 
ference to  earthly  tilings  of  the  homage  due  to  God,  and  he  deduces  all  the  enormities  he 
specifies  solely  from  the  moral  and  intellectual  course  of  development  among  men  leA  to 
themselves.  In  Gal.  iv.  8,  when  he  says  of  those  who  had  before  been  heathens,  that 
they  bad  served  what  was  no  god,  as  if  it  were  God,  it  is  noways  implied  that  they  con- 
sidered other  real  beings  or  evil  spirits  to  be  gods ;  but  only  that  they  had  made  them- 
selves slaves  of  the  "  elements  of  the  world,"  aroixtla  rov  tcoofiov^  instead  of  serving  God 
alone,  as  became  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  The  arotxela  toO  koo/mv  are  the  objects 
to  which  they  ascribed  divine  power  (see  p.  426.)  In  reference  to  the  Corinthian  church, 
I  cannot  retract  the  opinion  I  expressed  above,  anie^  p.  231.  I  cannot  so  understand 
the  passage  in  1  Cor.  viiL  7,  as  if  the  persons  indicated  by  Paul  were  Christians  who 
could  not  altogether  free  themselves  from  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  heathen  divinities  as 
such  ;  for,  according  to  the  relation  in  which  Christianity  at  that  time  stood  to  heathen- 
ism, it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that,  among  those  who  became  Christiana,  such  a  mixture 
could  be  formed  of  their  earlier  polytheistic  views  with  Christian  monotheism.  Still,  if 
they  could  not  free  themselves  from  belief  in  the  reality  of  beings  who  had  formerly  exer- 
cised 90  great  an  influence  over  their  minds,  those  whom  they  once  held  to  be  divinities 
must  have  appeared  to  them  as  evil  spirits,  in  consequence  of  the  total  revolution  in  their 
modes  of  thinking.  But  if  this  be  assumed,  Paul  could  not  at  the  same  time  bold  as 
oovect  that  view  which  he  regards  as  peculiar  to  the  weak.  He  declares^  moreover,  that 
the  views  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Corinthian  church  were  correct  in  theory,  but  they 
proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the  heathen  divinities  were  only  imaginary  beings,  and 
that  for  this  reason  the  eating  of  the  meat  ofiered  to  them  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence. In  1  Cor.  viil  6,  he  contrasts  only  two  subjective  positions  in  religion,  without 
■peaking  of  the  relation  to  the  objective.  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  x.  20,  is  the  strongest  in 
favor  of  the  view  which  we  are  here  opposing.  But  we  must  determine  the  meaning  of 
this  verso  by  comparing  it  with  verse  19.  If  we  admitted  that  Paul  considered  the 
heathen  divinities  to  be  evil  spirits,  we  must  agree  with  Billroth  (see  his  commentary  on 
this  passage),  that  he  wished  to  guard  against  that  misunderstanding  to  which  the  pre> 
ceding  comparison  might  have  given  rise,  as  if  he  really  acknowledged  their  divinities  to 
be  actually  divine.    But,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  no  member  of  the  Corinibiaii 
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Jesus  appeared  in  hamanity  to  destroy  the  Kingdoms  of  Sin  and  of 
Satan.     All  the  powers  of  evil  arrayed  themselves  against  the  Holy  One 
of  God ;  his  death,  in  which  was  manifested  the  mighty  power  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  among  mankind,  seemed  to  be  their  most  splendid 
triumph,  for  here  the  mightiest  opponent  of  this  kingdom  succumbed  to 
their  machinations.   But  the  relation  was  reversed  ;  and  since  the  suffer^ 
ings  of  Christ  were  the  completion  of  his  work  of  redemption,  since 
Christ  by  his  resurrection  and  ascension  to  heaven  manifested  the  victo- 
rious power  of  the  redemption  he  had  completed,  since  now  as  the 
Glori6ed  One,  with  the  power  of  a  divine  life  that  overcame  all  opposi- 
tion, he  continued  to  work  in  and  by  those  whom  he  had  redeemed  from 
the  power  of  sin  and  Satan, — it  was  precisely  by  that  event  which  ap- 
peared as  a  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  that  its  power  was  de- 
stroyed.    In  this  connexion  Paul  says,  in  Coloss.  ii.  15,  that  Christ  by 
his  redeeming  sufferings  had  gained  a  triumph  over  the  powers  that  op- 
posed the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  had  put  them  openly  to  shame,  just  as 
the  chiefs  of  vanquished  nations  are  led  in  a  triumphal  procession  as 
signs  of  the  destruction  of  tlie  hostile  force, — thus  the  power  of  evil  now 
appeared  to  be  destroyed.    And  a  similar  image  in  Eph.  iv.  8  represents 
Christ,  afler  he  had  made  prisoners  of  the  powers  opposed  to  him,  as 
ascending  victoriously  to  heaven,  and  distributing  gifts  among  men  as 
the  tokens  of  his  triumph,  just  as  princes  are  wont  to  celebrate  their  vic- 
tories by  the  distribution  of  donatives.    These  gifts  are  the  charisms.* 
As  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  impartation  of  divine  life  to  be- 
lievers, and  especially  the  founding  of  a  church  animated  by  a  divine 
principle  of  life,  are  proofs  of  the  conquest  over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  and 
of  the  Hberation  of  the  redeemed  from  its  power ;  so  likewise  the  mani- 
fold operations  of  this  divine  life  in  redeemed  human  nature,  are  so  many 
marks  of  Christ's  victory  over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  since  those  powers 
belonging  to  man,  which  formerly  were  employed  in  the  service  of  sin, 
are  now  become  the  organs  of  the  divine  life.     Now,  through  redemp- 
tion, the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  broken,  and  a  foundation 
is  laid  for  the  complete  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God   and  its  total 
separation  from  all  evil.     But  till  this  final  consummation  is  effected,  the 

oborch  could  be  supposed  to  entertain  such  an  opinion,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  fiiey 
could  so  have  misunderstood  the  language  of  Paul,  ^ho  alwajs  maintained  so  strcuiglj 
an  exclusive  monotheism.  On  the  other  hand,  his  words  might  be  so  understood,  as  if 
he  considered  these  divinities  to  be  real  beings  (though  evil  spirits),  and  hence  ascribed 
an  objective  importance  to  what  was  offered  to  them.  And  in  opposition  to  this 
mistake,  he  now  says  that  he  speaks  onlj  of  the  subjective  conceptions  of  the  heathen 
which  stood  in  opposition  to  Christian  views,  and  with  which  Christians  could  enter  into 
no  sort  of  communion,  that  those  beings  to  whom  they  sacrificed  were  divinities,  datfiovia, 
in  the  Grecian  sense  of  the  term.  When  Dr.  Baur,  from  the  tripod  of  hia  pretended 
science,  declares  authoritativelj  that  what  I  have  said  is,  some  of  it  incorrect,  and  some 
of  it  obscure,  this  disturbs  me  not  at  all  To  arguments  I  will  reply. 
*  See  p.  136. 
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kingdom  of  Christ  can  only  develop  itself  in  continued  conflict  with  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  for  the  power  of  the  latter  is  still  shown  in  them  who 
have  not  been  freed  from  it  by  redemption,  and  by  them  the  kingdom  ot 
€k>d  as  it  exists  in  the  believer  is  opposed,  though  all  that  opposes  it 
must  in  the  end  contribute  to  its  victory.    And  even  in  the  redeemed 
themselves,  points  of  connexion  with  the  kingdom  of  evil  exist,  as  far  as 
their  lives  are  not  purified  from  a  mixture  of  ungodliness.    Hence  Chria- 
tians  are  called  to  act  as  soldiers  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  2  Tim.  ii.  8, 
against  all  the  power  of  evil,  both  that  which  meets  them  from  without 
in  their  efforts  for  the  extension  and  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
among  mankind,  as  well  as  against  all  from  within,  which  threatens  to 
disturb  the  operations  of  the  divine  life  in  themselves,  and  in  so  doing 
to  retard  the  intensive  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  Eph.  vi.  11. 
It  is  the  dictate  of  practical  Christian  morals,  that  as  every  talent  is 
transformed  into  a  charism,  it  becomes  appropriated  for  this  divine  equip- 
ment of  the  militia  Chriati.    If  Christians  only  rightly  appropriate  divine 
truth,  and  make  all  the  powers  of  their  nature  subservient  to  it,  they  will 
find  therein  the  most  complete  equipment  (the  navonkia  tov  deov)  in 
order  to  carry  on  this  warfare  successfully.     Whenever  Paul  mentions 
this  invisible  kingdom  of  evil,  it  is  always  in  connexion  with  the  presup- 
posed sinful  direction  of  the  will  in  human  nature,  for  the  doctrine  of 
Satan  can  only  be  rightly  understood  by  means  of  the  idea  of  sin  derived 
from  our  moral  experience.    In  the  copious  discussion  on  the  nature 
and   origin  of  sin,   and   on  the   reaction  of  the  work  of  redemption 
against  sin,  which  is  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Satan  is  not 
mentioned ;  and  when  Paul  first  turned  to  the  heathen  and  led  them  to 
the  faith,  he  certainly  appealed  at  first  only  to  the  consciousness  of  sin 
in  their  own  breasts,  as  in  his  discourse  at  Athens.     Moreover,  he  always 
contemplated  this  doctrine  in  connexion  with  the  redemption  accom- 
plished by  Christ.     Believers  have  reason  to  fear  the  invisible  powers  of 
darkness  only  when  they  expose  themselves  to  their  influence  by  the  sin- 
ful direction  of  their  will,  and  are  not  careful  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
means  granted  them,  in  communion  with  Christ,  for  conflict  with  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  that  kingdom  which  the  Redeemer  has  overcome  once 
for  all.    Paul  employs  this  doctrine  to  arouse  behevcrs  to  greater  watch- 
fulness, that,  under  the  consciousness  of  an  opposing  invisible  power 
which  avails  itself  of  every  germ  of  evil  as  a  point  of  connexion,  they 
may  carefully  watch  and  allow  nothing  of  the  kind  to  spring  up;  and 
that  they  may  rightly  appropriate  and  use  the  divine  weapons  furnished 
by  the  gospel  against  all  temptation  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  10,  11  ;  Eph.  vi.  12. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  as  it  advances  in  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  evil  until  the  period 
of  its  completion. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  both  nations  and  individuals 
are  led  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  Paul  deduces  the  counsel  of  redemption  and  everything  belong- 
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ing  to  its  completion,  both  generally  and  particularly,  from  the  free  dis- 
posal of  the  grace  of  God,  irrespective  of  any  merit  on  the  part  of  man. 
The  peculiar  form  of  his  doctrinal  scheme  is  closely  connected  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  changed  from  being  an  eager  persecutor  of  the 
gospel  into  its  zealous  professor  and  publisher.  And  this  free  movement 
of  grace,  not  measured  and  determined  according  to  human  merit,  he 
brings  forward  in  opposition  to  a  theory  equally  arrogant  and  contracted, 
according  to  which  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  God  was  determined 
by  the  merits  of  a  legal  righteousness  ;  the  Jewish  people,  by  virtue  of 
the  merits  and  election  of  their  progenitors,  were  supposed  to  have  an 
unalienable  right  to  form  the  main-pillar  and  centre  of  the  Theocracy. 
Accordingly,  he  contemplates  the  free  arrangements  of  grace  in  a  two- 
fold contrast ;  in  contrast  to  claims  founded  on  natural  descent  from  dis- 
tinguished ancestors,  and  a  peculiar  theocratic  nation — and  to  claims 
founded  on  the  meritoriousness  of  a  legal  righteousness. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  claims,  he  makes  the  contrast,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  natural  descent  determined  by  law,  and  therefore  founded 
in  a  law  of  natural  development, — what  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  Odp- 
KiKdv ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  development  not  to  be  calculated  according 
to  such  a  law  of  nature,  but  one  which  depends  on  the  free  disposal  of 
divine  grace  and  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  the  arrangement  according  to 
which  the  promise  is  fulfilled  as  the  work  of  God's  free  grace — the  Kara 
TTvev/xa,  nvevfiaTLKdv.  In  the  former  case,  the  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  proceeds  by  outward  propagation  and  transmission — in  the 
latter,  a  development  ensues  in  virtue  of  the  invisible  and  internal  con- 
nexion of  the  operations  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  of  the  communication 
of  divine  life.  Paul  illustrates  this  universal  contrast,*  this  law  for  the 
theocratical  development  through  all  ages  by  a  particular  example,  the 
example  of  Abraham's  posterity,  from  whom  the  Jews  deduced  their 
theocratic  privileges.  He  points  out  how,  among  the  immediate  posterity 
of  Abraham,  not  that  son  was  chosen  who  would  have  carried  on  the  line 
of  his  descendants  according  to  the  common  course  of  nature,  but  one 
who  was,  according  to  a  special  promise,  miraculously  bornf  contrary  to 
all  human  calculation ;  that  this  latter,  and  not  the  former,  was  destined 
to  be  the  instrument  of  fulBlling  the  divine  promises,  and  of  continuing 
the  theocracy ;  the  law  for  the  continued  development  of  which  was  thus 
pointed  out.  Tradition  was  thus  placed  in  contrast  with  that  which  is 
accomplished  from  within  by  the  creation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  with  that 
which  ensues  from  a  law  that  acts  by  necessity,  and  so  cannot  be  meas- 
ured or  accounted  for,  and  with  that  which  depends  on  the  free  actions 

*  Tbe  same  contrast^  which  has  eyer  again  made  its  appearance  among  the  conflictmg 
views  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  contrast  between  Judaism  in  a  Christian  form,  as  in 
Catholicism  and  other  related  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  free  evangelical  point  of  view  of 
the  visible  church  depending  for  its  development  on  the  invisible  efficiency  of  the  divine 
word. 

f  KarH  nvevfia^  not  xard  adpxa ;  Q9JL  iv. 
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of  the  Spirit.  Most  UDJastl  j  has  Paul  been  charged  here  with  an  mziHtnry 
allegorizing  which  could  cany  weight  only  with  the  readers  of  that  age. 

We  do  not  here  perceive  in  him  a  theologian  entangled  in  Jewish 
prejudice's  who  could  not  act  contrary  to  the  education  he  had  reo^Ted 
in  the  school  of  Pharisaism,  hut  a  great  master  in  the  interpretation  of 
history,  who  in  particular  facts  could  discern  general  laws  and  types,  and 
knew  how  to  reduce  the  most  complex  phenomena  to  fixed  and  ever- 
recurring  single  laws.    Thus  he  here  infers,  with  perfect  correctnesB, 
from  a  particular  case,  a  universal  law  for  the  his^torical  development  of 
the  Theocracy,  which  he  illustrates  by  that  fact.     He  applies  the  same 
law  to  the  Jews,  considered  as  the  special  theocratic  people  in  relation  to 
the  theocratic  people  formed  from  the  mass  of  mankind  by  the  g^pel. 
Since  those,  who,  according  to  the  law  of  natural  descent  from  the  theo- 
cratic people,  imagined  that  they  had  a  sure  title  to  admission  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  were  yet  excluded  from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  by  a  dis- 
pensation of  the  divine  Spirit,  which  could  not  have  been  (^Icolated  be- 
forehand, towards  the  heathen  nations,  who  according  to  the  order  of 
nature,  since   they  were  entirely   distinct  from  the  theocratic  people, 
appeared  to  be  altogether  excluded*  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  new 
theocratic  race  was  called  into  existence,  in  whom  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham  were  to  be  fulfilled. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  that  of  founding  a  claim  for  ad- 
mission into  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  merits  of  a  legal  righteousness, 
Paul  meets  this  arrogant  assumption  by  the  historical  fact  that  the  Jews, 
who  by  their  zeal  in  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  appeared  to  have  the 
most  valid  title  to  such  a  privilege,  were  excluded  from  it  on  account  of 
their  unbelief;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  heathen,  among  whom  there  had 
been  no  such  striving  after  a  legal  righteousness,  were  unexpectedly 
called  to  partake  of  it. 

As  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  contemplates 
only  this  one  aspect  of  the  dispensation  of  divine  grace  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  a  polemical  purpose,  it  might  seem 
as  if  he  deemed  the  dispensation  of  divine  grace  to  be  in  no  respect 
affected  by  the  determination  of  the  human  will — as  if  happiness  and 
unhappiness  were  distributed  among  men  by  a  divine  predestination  en- 
tirely unconditional ;  and  as  if  he  deduced  the  different  conduct  of  men, 
in  reference  to  the  divine  revelations  and  dispensations,  from  a  divine 
causation  which  arranged  everything  according  to  an  unchangeable  neces- 
sity. This  principle  if  carried  out,  would  lead  to  a  denial  of  all  moral,  free, 
self-determination  in  general,  contradict  the  essence  of  genuine  Theism, 
and  would  logically  be  consistent  only  with  a  Panthebtic  view  of  the 

*  However  improbable  it  appeared  that  Abraham  would  obtain  ofl^riDg  for  the  oon- 
tinuanoe  of  his  raoo,  in  the  manner  which  actoallj  occurred,  there  was  as  little  probability 
that  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah  would  proceed  from  nations  who  bad  been  hitherto 
devoted  to  idolatrj. 
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world.  But  on  such  a  supposition,  the  line  of  argument  which  Paul  here 
adopts  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  general  design  of  this 
epistle.  He  wishes  to  prove  both  to  Gentiles  and  Jews,  that,  owing  to 
their  sins,  they  had  no  means  of  exculpating  themselves  before  the  divine 
tribunal,  that  all  were  alike  exposed  to  punishment;  he  particularly 
wished  to  lead  the  Jews  to  a  conviction  that,  by  their  unbelief,  they  de- 
served exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  on  the  hypothesis  to 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  he  would  have  removed  all  imputation  of 
guilt,  and  furnished  the  best  ground  of  excuse  for  all  in  a  higher  neces- 
sity that  guided  all  human  actions  by  an  invisible  thread.  Or  we  must 
explain  this  scheme  by  the  distinction  of  a  twofold  view,  one  theoretical, 
the  other  practical,  a  hidden  and  a  revealed  will  of  God  ;  a  distinction 
which  we  can  find  nothing  in  his  mode  of  thinking  to  authorize.  It  is, 
moreover,  evident  from  the  close  of  his  whole  argument,  which  begins  in 
the  ninth  chapter— even  if  we  do  not  view  this  single  discussion  in  its 
relation  to  the  whole  of  his  theology  and  anthropology — how  very  far  he 
was  from  thinking  of  God  as  a  being,  who  created  the  greater  part  of  the 
human  race  in  order  to  manifest  his  punitive  justice  to  them  after  in- 
volving them  in  sin  and  unbelief;  and  who  had  created  a  smaller  part  in 
order  to  manifest  his  redeeming  grace,  by  rescuing  them  from  the  sin 
into  which  they  had  been  involved  by  a  divine  destiny ;  for  he  represents 
as  the  final  issue  of  all  the  dispensations  towards  the  generations  of  man- 
kind, not  such  a  partial,  but  the  most  general  revelation  of  the  divine  grace. 
God  hath  suffered  all,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,*  to  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  sin,  and  thereby  of  their  need  of  redemption,  that  he  may  mani- 
fest his  redeeming  grace  to  all  who  are  in  this  way  fitted  to  receive  it, 
Rom.  xi.  32.  Moreover,  the  doxology  with  which  he  closes  the  whole 
exposition  of  his  views  (xi.  33)  contains  a  twofold  reference, — to  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  God,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  the  Gentiles  by  an  unexpected  course  of  events, 
— and  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  which  men  are  indebted  for  all  those  bless- 
ings which  no  merits  of  their  own  could  secure.  Therefore,  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  is  closed  by  this  doxology,  there  is  only  a  reference  to  a 
divine  wisdom,  whose  proceedings  are  not  to  be  calculated  beforehand, 
according  to  any  contracted  human  theory ;  and  to  a  superabounding 
grace  of  God,  which  anticipates  all  human  merit,  is  all-controlling  and  in 
reference  to  which  alone  everything  is  to  be  understood.  These  two  re- 
lations are  closely  connected  with  one  another ;  for  as  the  superabound- 
ing grace  of  God  is  shown  by  all,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  and  Gentiles 

*  The  great  mass  of  maDkiDd,  as  being  either  of  Jewish  or  of  Gentile  extraction,  seems 
to  be  the  subject  of  discourse,  rather  than  individuals ;  though,  in  Paul's  sense,  what  ho 
here  says  is  applicable  to  the  plan  and  course  of  the  divine  dealings  with  individuals; 
the  same  preparation  for  the  appropriation  of  redemption  is  needed  for  individuals  as  for 
collective  bodies  consisting  of  individuals ;  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  redemption  is 
always  the  necessaiy  intermediate  step,  though  this  maj  be  awakened  in  wioua  waySi 
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as  well  as  Jews,  being  brought  to  a  participation  of  redemption,  so  the 
wonderful  wisdom  of  God  is  manifested  by  the  manner  in  which,  by  the 
dealings  of  his  providence  with  the  nations,  the  feeling  of  the  need  of 
redemption  as  the  necessary  preparation  for  obtaining  it,  is  developed  in 
various  ways  among  them,  according  to  their  respective  positions  and 
conditions. 

Thus,  too,  Paul  says  in  Eph.  iii.  10,  that  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
church  of  God  was  formed  among  mankind,  and  especially  in  which  the 
heathen  were  led  to  a  participation  in  redemption,  the  "  manifold  wisdom 
of  God,"  TToXv-iToiniXo^  ootpla  tov  Oeov^  was  manifested  ;  the  epithet  here 
given  to  the  divine  wisdom  serving  to  express  the  variety  of  methods 
by  which  it  conducted  the  development  of  mankind  to  one  end.  But  the 
praise  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  this  respect,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  an  arbitrary  impartation  of  grace  and  of  an  unconditional 
divine  causation.  For  this  very  reason  divine  wisdom  was  requisite  for 
the  establishment  of  the  church  of  God  among  mankind,  because  God 
did  not  at  one  stroke  give  that  direction  to  men^s  minds  which  they  re- 
quired to  attain  to  a  participation  in  redemption,  but  trained  them  to  it 
with  free  self-determination  on  their  part  according  to  their  various  de- 
grees of  enlightenment.* 

In  the  discussion  of  this  controversy,  Paul  gives  prominence  to  this 
one  point  of  view,  the  free  grace  and  independent  will  of  God,  because 
his  only  object  was  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  and  to  awaken  in 
their  minds  the  consciousness  that  man,  by  all  his  efforts,  cannot  seize 
what  he  can  only  receive  from  the  grace  of  God  under  a  sense  of  his  own 
dependence  and  need  of  help;  that  God  was  under  no  obligation  to 
choose  the  instruments  for  perpetuating  the  Theocracy  only  from  the 
members  of  the  theocratic  nation,  but  might  make  them  the  objects  of 
punishment.  But  from  this  we  are  by  no  means  to  infer  that  Paul  con- 
sidered that  this  grace  operated  as  a  magical,  unconditional  necessity,  or 
that  the  divine  punishment  was  an  arbitrary  act,  or,  equally  with  sin  and 
nnbelief,  a  matter  of  divine  causation.  It  was  far  from  his  intention  to 
give  a  complete  theory  of  the  divine  election  of  grace,  and  its  relation  to 
free-will,  but  only  to  exhibit  it  under  that  one  special  point  of  view,  the 
absolute  freedon^  of  the  divine  act  which  could  not  have  been  foretold 
from  any  law  of  human  calculation.     It  was  therefore  natural  that,  if 

*  When  Paul  speaks  of  the  iDComprehensibilitj  of  the  divine  disponsations  towards  the 
generations  of  men,  It  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  limited  reason  of  man  cannot  determine  d 
priori  the  proceedings  of  the  divine  government,  and  that  man  cannot  understand  its  sin- 
gle acts  till  he  can  survej  the  connexion  of  the  whole  in  its  historical  development.  Bat 
■ince  he  speaks  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom,  it  is  evident  that  be  assumes  that  a 
knowledge  of  these  dispensations  is  possible  in  such  a  connexion.  And,  in  fact,  the  divine 
wisdom  must  have  already  manifested  ilself  conspicuously  iu  the  transference  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  for  that 
event,  to  those  who  only  cast  a  glance  at  the  events  that  were  passing  under  their  eyes. 
The  divine  wisdom  will  also  be  discerned  at  a  future  period,  in  the  manner  of  bringing  a 
laiger  body  oftbe  Jewish  people  to  &ith  in  the  Bedeemer. 
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this  antithetical  reference  was  not  always  kept  in  view,  and  everything 
else  Id  connexion  with  it,  many  particulars  would  be  misunderstood,  and 
a  very  one-sided  theory  of  election  would  be  foi*med  from  this  portion  of 
Scripture.  When  Paul  says  God  hardeneth  whom  he  will,  the  freedom 
of  the  divine  wiU  in  reference  to  the  divine  punishment  is  maintained 
against  the  delusion  of  the  Jews,  that  their  nation  could  not  be  an  object 
of  t)ie  divine  displeasure.  But  that  this  punishment  should  be  condi- 
tional, depending  on  the  criminality  of  man  as  a  free  agent,  is  by  no 
means  excluded,  but  rather  was  naturally  contained  in  the  idea  of 
hardeninfj. 

Through  this  idea  that  law  of  the  moral  world  is  indicated,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  moral  self-determination  gives  its  direction  to  the  whole 
inward  man  ;  the  sinful  direction  of  the  will  brings  on  blindness  of  mind, 
and  the  manner  in  which  everything  from  without  operates  on  man,  de- 
pends on  this  his  inward  self-determination,  and  by  his  consequent  sus- 
ceptibility or  unsusceptibility  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  which 
meets  him  from  without.  And  in  this  respect,  Paul  holds  up  the  exam- 
ple of  Pharaoh  as  a  warning  to  the  Jewish  nation.  As  to  the  miracles 
which,  by  another  direction  of  his  inward  man,  might  have  led  him  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  almightiness  in  the  dealings  of  God 
with  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  a  subjection  of  his  will  to  the  divine  will 
clearly  manifested  to  him — as  these  miracles  on  the  contrary,  only  con- 
tributed to  harden  him  in  his  self-will  and  delusion,  so  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  God  from  acting  in  a  similar  way  with  the  Jewish  nation  in 
reference  to  the  reception  they  gave  to  the  revelation  of  himself  through 
Christ.  When  he  says,  that  the  Jews  by  all  their  efforts  could  attain 
nothing ;  but  that  the  Gentiles,  on  the  contrary,  without  such  efforts  had 
been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God  (Rom.  ix.  30,  31);  such  lan- 
guage by  no  means  implies  that  the  conduct  of  men  makes  no  difference 
in  the  impartation  of  grace,  but  exactly  the  contrary ;  for  he  thus  ex- 
presses the  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews  arising 
from  the  direction  of  their  minds,  from  the  state  of  their  hearts ;  namely, 
that  a  confidence  in  their  own  "  willing  and  running"  prevented  the 
consciousness  of  their  need  of  redemption,  while  those  classes  of  heathens 
among  whom  the  gospel  was  first  propagated  were  more  easily  led  to 
embrace  it,  because  they  indulged  in  no  such  false  confidence.  And  as 
he  combated  the  presumptuous  dependence  of  the  Jews  on  their  own 
works  and  exposed  its  nullity,  so  on  the  other  hand,  he  warned  the  Gen- 
tiles against  a  false  dependence  on  divine  grace,  which  might  seduce 
them  to  a  forgetfulness  of  what  was  required  on  their  part  in  order  to 
its  appropriation.  He  represents  the  operations  of  grace  as  depending 
on  their  faithful  retention  on  the  part  of  man — the  remaining  in  grace 
through  the  right  direction  of  the  will,  Rom.  xi.  20.  "  Because  of  unbe- 
lief they  were  broken  off,  and  thou  standest  by  faith."  In  another  pas- 
sage, Paul  allows  it  to  depend  entirely  on  the  direction  of  the  will  whether 
a  man  should  become  a  vessel  of  honor  or  of  dishonor.     "  If  a  man  purge 
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axi'l  *'/fU\'A*'Uf:'i  of  l>*rli';Tor-,  Le  coui-i  doi  direct  ibeai  v>  ii»c  '■'« 
Mr,ci:rtai:i  j/'/'A-^-r  of  ruan.  b'it  j,-'.'Lrit<rl  to  :L*:  i:r.:i:  :-TiVle  grc--=;ri-i  -of  €»:• 
iUru"*:  in  ih';  ^y^un*^!*  of  the  aivine  love  in  T-cftreocf:  v> 
lh#;  fo'jfj'lJi* ion  of  what  Goi  had  eflTected  tLr->agb  Ciirisi.     TLr^  d: 
r/,nsi**'\  of  salvation  rnu»t  neoe^jjiriiy  }..e  f  ilfille»i  in  tL«n.  cor  cv;.-:^!  lie 
fl/;/;  in|iii»hrrtent  of  ihi**  iinchan^*^ble  divine  d€<:ree  be  pre^'este^i  bTUT> 
th'in;^  whi^'h  n/itrht  hapj^.-n  lo  theai  in  life;  on  the  c»:>atniry.  aii  thiKl 
woul'l  k'lrve  to  prepare  for  its  accornpii^hinent,  everythiD^  whkti  ihey 
tni^^ht  meet  with  in  life  inai»t  c-ontribute  to  their  salvation.     This  ^  the 
pr;i';ti':al  connexion  of  ideas  in  Kom.  viiL  2%  drc^  "those  wbom  G<»i  ■ 
iii r  f'terna]  intuition*  hi!;  recognii»ed  as  belonging  to  him  throusti  ChrvC 
be  han  al-o  pre<Jet«frrnine'i  f^ljould  be  confornie«i  to  the    archetirpe    uf 
bi«  ^'"9  h'lw:*:  he,  having  risen  from  the  dead  in  his  glori£ed  homaB- 
ity,  ffhould  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren.     Hot  those  whoB 
he  had  pred<.-<;tined  to  thiri  end,  he  has  als«'j  called  to  it ;  those  whom  he 
ha4  called,  he  has  al^o  justified ;  those  whom  he  has  justified,  he  h^'f  also 
glorified.''    The  train  of  thooght  is  therefore  this :  first,  the  divine  idea 
of  Christ,  and  of  mankind  contemplated  in  him ;  the  divine  counsel  to 
realize  thin  idea  in  believers,  to  conform  them,  as  redeemed,  to  the  arche- 
type of  (/hrirtt  by  the  completion  of  the  new  creation.     Then  the  gradual 
accompliHhment  of  this  counsel ;  first,  the  calling  to  believe,  (in  the  Paul- 
ine sense,  the  outward  and  the  inward  call  are  conceived  of  as  anited  in 
the  production  r.f  faith) ;  as  believers  they  become  justified,  and  with  be- 
lieving the  realization  of  the  dignity  of  the  children  of  God  begins  in 
thi-ir  inward  life.    That  God  gave  up  his  Son  in  order  to  secure  this 
blesHing  to  them,  is  a  sure  pledge  of  their  obtaining  it,  and  that  nothing 
which  a[)pears  to  stand  in  its  way  shall  really  obstruct,  but  on  the  con- 
trary must  serve  to  advance  it.   Consequently,  this -doctrine  of  a  timeless, 
eternal  pred<?Htin:ition  and  election  can  by  no  possibUity  be  removed 
from  its  connexion  with  the  Pauline  system ;   the  supposition  of  a  pre- 
destination  conditioned  by  the  divine  prescience  is  un-Pauline;  but 
by  this  doctrine  nothing  else  is  indicated  than  the  application  of  the 
general    purf>08e  of   God    for  the    redemption  of  mankind   through 
Christ   as  the   ground  of  salvation  to  those  in   whom  it  is  accom- 

*  I  do  Dot  mean  a  knowledge  simply  resulting  from  the  divine  presdenco,  whidi  k 
quite  foreign  to  the  connexion  of  the  passage,  bat  a  creative  knowledge^  a  law  of  boing  ia 
tJie  divine  idea. 
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plisbed  by  virtue  of  their  believing.  The  greatness  and  certainty  of 
the  dignity  of  Christians  is  thus  evinced ;  but  nothing  whatever  is  de- 
termined by  it  respecting  the  relation  of  the  divine  choice  to  the  free 
determination  of  the  human  will.  When  Paul,  in  Eph.  i.  4,  represents 
Christians  as  objects  of  the  divine  love  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
his  object  is  to  show  that  Christianity  was  not  inferior  to  Judaism  as  a 
new  dispensation,  but  was  in  fact  the  most  ancient  and  original,  and  pre- 
supposed by  Judaism  itself;  the  election  in  Christ  preceded  the  election 
of  the  Jewish  nation  in  their  forefathers ;  and  redemption,  the  verification 
of  the  archetype  of  humanity  through  Christ  and  proceeding  from  him, 
is  the  end  of  the  whole  terrestrial  creation,  so  that  everything  else  appears 
as  a  preparation  for  this  highest  object  in  the  counsel  of  creation  in  refer- 
ence to  this  world.  Paul  here  treats  of  an  eternal  election  and  predesti- 
nation antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  not  of  an  analogous 
reprobation,  since  the  former,  but  not  the  latter,  has  an  eternal,  ide^  ba- 
sis. Reprobation  relates  only  to  a  temporal  appearance.  Those  in  whom 
the  divine  idea  fixed  in  Christ  is  not  realized,  appear  precisely  on  this 
account  as  the  excluded  from  its  realization,  in  other  words  as  the  re- 
probate.* % 

Of  the  apostle  Paul's  views  in  reference  to  the  last  conflict  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  will  have  to  sustain,  and  his  expectations  of  the  victory 
to  be  gained  by  the  approaching  coming  of  the  Lord,  we  have  already 
spoken  in  our  account  of  his  ministry ;  ajite,  p.  200.  The  prospects  of 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  as  the  prophetic  intima- 
tions of  the  glorification  of  the  Theocracy  by  the  work  of  the  Redeemer 
bear  to  the  development  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  Everything 
prophetical  must  be  fragmentary,  and  hence  cannot  furnish  us  with  clear 
and  connected  knowledge.  We  c  mnot,  therefore,  help  considering  as  a 
vain  attempt,  the  endeavor  to  frame,  by  a  comparison  of  particular  apos- 
tolical expressions,  a  connected,  complete  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things. 
Indeed,  from  the  position  of  the  apostles,  such  a  thing  was  not  possible. 
It  might  indeed  happen,  that  in  moments  of  higher  inspiration  and  of 
special  illumination,  many  higher  but  still  isolated  views  might  be  im- 
parted, which  they  were  not  yet  to  combine  into  an  organic,  systematic 
unity  with  their  other  eschatological  representations. 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is 
closely  connected,  in  the  Pauline  system,  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection. 
This  doctrine  does  not  present  itself  here  as  something  accidental  and 
isolated,  but  stands  in  intimate  relation  to  his  whole  mode  of  contemplat- 
ing the  Chnstian  life.*  It  is  the  fundamental  view  of  Paul  and  of  the 
New  Testament  generally,  that  the  Christian  life,  which  proceeds  from 
faith  carries  in  it  the  germ  of  a  higher  futurity ;  that  the  development 

*  Employing  the  scholastic  tenniifology  in  a  Paaline  aenae,  we  may  say  that  the  voimn' 
ioB  signif  not  the  voluntas  bem^tlacitit  ^  ^^^  pointed  out 
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himself  from  these,  he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honor,  2  Tim.  iL  21.  But 
in  his  own  sphere  of  action,  the  Apostle  was  more  frequently  called  to  op- 
pose a  false  confidence  in  a  vain  righteousness  of  works,  than  a  false  con- 
fideoce  in  divine  grace ;  and  his  own  course  of  education  led  him  particu- 
larly to  combat  the  former  error.  Both  these  circumstances  together 
had  the  effect  of  disposing  him  to  develop  the  Christian  doctrine  on  this 
side  especially,  and  to  present  what  belonged  to  it  in  the  clearest  light. 

Besides,  when  it  was  his  object  to  arouse  and  establish  the  courage 
and  confidence  of  believers,  he  could  not  direct  them  to  the  weak  and 
uncertain  power  of  man,  but  pointed  to  the  immovable  ground  of  confi- 
dence in  the  counsels  of  the  divine  love  in  reference  to  their  salvation, 
the  foundation  of  what  God  had  effected  through  Christ.  The  divine 
counsel  of  salvation  must  necessarily  be  fulfilled  in  them,  nor  could  the 
accomplishment  of  this  unchangeable  divine  decree  be  prevented  by  any- 
thing w^iich  might  happen  to  them  in  life ;  on  the  contrary,  all  things 
would  serve  to  prepare  for  its  accomplishment,  everything  which  they 
might  meet  with  in  life  must  contribute  to  their  salvation.  This  is  the 
practical  connexion  of  ideas  in  Rom.  viii.  28,  ifec,  ^^  those  whom  God  in 
his  eternal  intuition*  has  recognised  as  belonging  to  him  through  Christ, 
he  has  also  predetermined  should  be  conformed  to  the  archetype  of 
his  Son,  since  he,  having  risen  from  the  dead  in  his  glorified  human- 
ity, should  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren.  But  those  whom 
he  had  predestined  to  this  end,  he  has  also  called  to  it ;  those  whom  he 
has  called,  he  has  also  justified ;  those  whom  he  has  justified,  he  has  also 
glorified."  The  train  of  thought  is  therefore  this :  first,  the  divine  idea 
of  Christ,  and  of  mankind  contemplated  in  him ;  the  divine  counsel  to 
realize  this  idea  in  believers,  to  conform  them,  as  redeemed,  to  the  arche- 
type of  Christ  by  the  completion  of  the  new  creation.  Then  the  gradual 
accomplishment  of  this  counsel ;  first,  the  calling  to  believe,  (in  the  Paul- 
ine sense,  the  outward  and  the  inward  call  are  conceived  of  as  united  in 
the  production  of  faith) ;  as  believers  they  become  justified,  and  with  be- 
lieving the  realization  of  the  dignity  of  the  children  of  God  begins  in 
their  inward  life.  That  God  gave  up  his  Son  in  order  to  secure  this 
blessing  to  them,  is  a  sure  pledge  of  their  obtaining  it,  and  that  nothing 
which  appears  to  stand  in  its  way  shall  really  obstruct,  but  on  the  con- 
trary must  sei-ve  to  advance  it.  Consequently,  this  -doctrine  of  a  timeless, 
eternal  predestination  and  election  can  by  no  possibility  be  removed 
from  its  connexion  with  the  Pauline  system ;  the  supposition  of  a  pre- 
destination conditioned  by  the  divine  prescience  is  un-Pauline;  but 
by  this  doctrine  nothing  else  is  indicated  than  the  application  of  the 
general  purpose  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  through 
Christ  as  the   ground  of  salvation  to  those  in  whom  it  is  acoom- 

♦  I  do  not  mean  a  knowledge  simply  resulting  from  the  dirine  prescience,  whidi  is 
quite  foreign  to  Ihe  connexion  of  the  passage,  bat  a  creative  knowledge^  a  law  of  being  in 
the  divine  idea. 
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2^^<x^^i^^  And  with  the  Christian  system  generally,  with  the 
^if  the  worlds  KXfipovofJua  rov  KdofMov^  which  promises  to  be- 
^uiey  shall  reign  with  Christ — that  to  them  as  to  Christ  all 
^k  fiiture  world  shall  be  subject — that  this  globe  is  destined  to 
i|  of  the  triumphant  kingdom  of  God — that  in  its  progressiye 
M  this  kingdom  will  subject  all  things  to  itself,  until  the  con- 
bof  its  dominion  over  the  world  which  Paul  marks  as  the  aim 
fmml  longing. 

ll^oonnects  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  life  of  the  individual  with 
pa  of  the  resurrection,  and  says  nothing  of  the  life  of  the  soul  in 
diate  state  after  death  till  the  end  of  all  things.  The  designation 
■  a  deep  in  relation  to  the  resurrection  that  is  to  follow,  may 
O|riiuon  that  he  considered  the  state  afler  death  to  be  one  of 
I  eoDSciousness  like  sleep,  and  admitted  that  the  soul  would 
•ioBned  at  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  though  in  every  other 
to  death  he  could  describe  it  under  the  image  of  sleep  as  a 
lo  a  higher  existence.  When  in  the  church  at  Thessalonioa 
JM  of  many  were  excited  respecting  the  fate  of  the  believers 
ilready  died,  he  only  intimates  to  them  that,  at  the  time  of 
NXNud  coming,  the  believers  then  alive  would  have  no  advan- 
diose  who  were  already  dead.  But  it  might  be  supposed,  that 
gutted  a  continuance  of  consciousness  in  more  exalted  and  in- 
nmnnion  with  the  Lord  as  taking  place  immediately  afler 
roald  have  reminded  the  persons  whose  minds  were  disturbed 
jeot,  that  those  for  whom  they  mourned  had  already  been  ad- 
a  higher  and  blessed  communion  with  their  Lord,  as  a  later 
tihe  Church  would  not  have  failed  to  do. 
106  Paul  was  convinced  that  by  faith  men  pass  from  death  unto 
B  he  testified  from  his  own  experience  under  manifold  suffer- 


ilfaing  stricUj  peculiar  to  that  age,  and  not  as  haying  existed  up  to  that  momeot 
faming,  ever  sinco  the  creation  had  been  subject  to  this  bondage.  3.  Aooord- 
m  ideaS|  he  could  not  saj  that  the  world  against  its  will  was  subjected,  in  m 
from  blame,  bj  God  himself  to  the  bondage  of  a  vain  existence.  4^  Acoord- 
terpretation,  Paul  must  have  taught,  that  as  soon  as  the  children  of  Grod  had 

*  destined  glory,  this  glory  would  spread  itself  over  the  heathen  world,  which 
nter  into  the  communion  of  the  divine  life.  But  if  it  be  assumed  that  Paul  here 
I  detrly  expressed  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  restitution,  and  presupposed  it  as 
lown,  he  must  first  have  mentioned  the  appropriation  of  redemption  by  faith 
f  salvation  equally  necessary  for  all ;  ho  could  not  have  admitted  the  poni- 
.  ft  state  of  glorification  not  brought  about  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
hoogh  ho  has  not  expressed  this  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  John,  yet  the 

expressed  follows  of  course  from  what  ho  has  repeatedly  asserted  respectiDg 
!om  spiritual  death,  and  the  makiog  alive  by  faith.    Between  the  two  apostles 

•  difference  of  form,  not  of  the  use  they  make  of  the  idea  of"  life,"  CW> — 
ey  agree,  in  cousidcring  it  as  something  that  really  enters  the  soul  with 
it  John  refers  the  idea  of  *'  eteraal  life,**  (^7  aluvioc,  to  the  present,  Paul 
jture^  although  both  thoroughly  agree  in  the  reoognition  of  the  divine  lift 
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of  the  divine  life  begun  by  faith,  through  which  a  mau  appropriates 
the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  and  enters  into  fellowship  with  him, 
will  go  on  until  it  has  pervaded'  human  nature  in  its  full  extent.  Thus 
the  appropriation  of  the  body  as  an  organ  for  the  sanctified  soul,  as  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  prepare  it  for  that  higher  state  in 
which,  glorified,  it  will  be  presented  as  the  thoroughly  corresponding 
organ  of  the  perfected  holy  soul,  Rom.  vi.  5-8,  11 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  14.  Ex- 
positors, for  want  of  entering  sufficiently  into  the  profound  views  of  the 
apostle,  and  of  grasping  the  comprehensive  survey  that  stretches  from 
the  present  into  the  future,  have  often  erred  by  a  mistaken  reference  of 
such  passages  either  solely  to  the  spiritual  resurection  of  the  present 
state,  or  solely  to  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the  future. 

The  difficulties  which  were  raised,  even  in  the  apostle's  time,  respect- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (see  above),  were  founded  particu- 
larly on  the  gross  sensuous  conceptions  of  it,  and  on  the  customary  mode 
of  determining  the  identity  of  the  body.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  teaches  that,  by 
the  same  creative  power  of  God  which  caused  a  peculiar  creation  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  grain  of.corn,  an  organ  of  the  soul  adapted  to  its  higher  con- 
dition would  be  formed  from  an  indestructible  corporeal  germ.  It  may 
be  asked,  what  is  the  essence  of  the  body  considered  as  an  organ  belong- 
ing to  a  distinct  personality  ?  As  such  it  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  that  sensuous  visible  form  which,  perpetually  changing  in  itself,  is 
also  perishable.  The  former,  as  something  belonging  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  whole  personality,  will  be  restored  in  a  form  corresponding  to 
its  glorified  state.  And  as  the  body  of  man  is  the  mediating  organ  be- 
tween the  soul  and  nature,  the  idea  of  a  Palingenesis  of  the  latter  is  here 
associated  with  the  resurrection,  as  is  done  by  Paul  in  Rorl  viii. 
19-23.*    This  idea  stands  in  close  connexion  with  the  whole  of  the  Paul- 

*  The  lator  distinguished  commeDtators  on  this  epistle  have  acknowledged  this  to  bo  the 
only  tenable  exposition ;  and  oven  Usteri,  who  had  before  brought  forward  the  strongest 
objections  against  it,  has  been  induced,  for  the  same  reasons  which  appear  to  mo  convincing, 
to  accede  to  it.  (See  the  last  edition  of  his  Paulinischen  Lehrhegriffe^  and  in  the  Siudim 
und  Kritiken^  1832,  part  iv.)  Against  that  interpretation,  according  to  which  this  passage 
refers  to  the  anxiety  of  Uie  heathen  world,  the  following  reasons  appear  to  me  dedsive. 
1.  Paul  would  in  that  case  have  used,  as  he  generally  does,  the  word  "  world,"  Koofto^.  2. 
If  we  admit  that  ho  here  pointed  out  the  deeply  felt  sense  of  universal  misery,  the  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with  all  existing  things,  the  longing  afler  something  better,  though  with- 
out a  clear  knowledge  of  the  object  desired ;  if  we  admit  that,  out  of  his  own  Christian  con- 
sciousness, he  pointed  this  feeling  to  something  unknown  to  those  whom  this  feeling  per- 
vaded ;  yet  he  could  in  that  case  attribute  such  feelings  to  only  a  small  and  better  part  of 
the  world ;  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  assert  this  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  heathen 
world  sunk  in  sin.  Yet  we  must  grant  that,  in  describing  an  ago  of  groat  excitement^  and 
pervaded  by  a  vague  and  obscure  anxiety,  it  might  be  said,  that  an  anxiety  of  which  they 
were  unconscious  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  wrestling  and  striving, — that  Ihey  were  in  a 
state  of  unhappiness,  which  only  he  who  had  attained  a  higher  knowledge  could  explain 
to  them ;  and  thus  Paul  might  apply  the  expressions  used  by  him  to  describe  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  world  around  him.    But  then,  he  must  have  described  this  state  of  men^s 
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ine  eeheme  of  doctrine,  and  with  the  Christian  system  generally,  with  the 
inheritance  of  the  loorldy  KXripovofda  rov  KdofioVy  which  promises  to  be- 
lievers that  they  shall  reign  with  Christ — that  to  them  as  to  Christ  all 
things  in  the  future  world  shall  be  subject — ^that  this  globe  is  destined  to 
be  the  scene  of  the  triumphant  kingdom  of  God — that  in  its  progressiTe 
development  this  kingdom  will  subject  all  things  to  itself,  until  the  con- 
summation of  its  dominion  over  the  world  which  Paul  marks  as  the  aim 
of  this  universal  longing. 

He  usually  connects  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  life  of  the  individual  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  says  nothing  of  the  life  of  the  soul  in 
an  intermediate  state  afler  death  till  the  end  of  all  things.  The  designation 
of  death  as  a  sleep  in  relation  to  the  resurrection  that  is  to  follow,  may 
favor  the  opinion  that  he  considered  the  state  afler  death  to  be  one  of 
suppressed  consciousness  like  sleep,  and  admitted  that  the  soul  would 
first  be  awakened  at  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  though  in  every  other 
reference  to  death  he  could  describe  it  under  the  image  of  sleep  as  a 
transition  to  a  higher  existence.  When  in  the  church  at  Thessalonioa 
the  anxieties  of  many  were  excited  respecting  the  fate  of  the  beUevers 
who  had  already  died,  he  only  intimates  to  them  that,  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  second  coming,  the  believers  then  alive  would  have  no  advan- 
tage over  those  who  were  already  dead.  But  it  might  be  supposed,  that 
had  he  admitted  a  continuance  of  consciousness  in  more  exalted  and  in- 
timate communion  with  the  Lord  as  taking  place  immediately  afler 
death,  he  would  have  reminded  the  persons  whose  minds  were  disturbed 
on  the  subject,  that  those  for  whom  they  mourned  had  already  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  higher  and  blessed  communion  with  their  Lord,  as  a  later 
Father  in  the  Church  would  not  have  failed  to  do. 

Yet  since  Paul  was  convinced  that  by  faith  men  pass  from  death  unto 
life* — since  he  testified  from  his  own  experience  under  manifold  sufTer- 


minda  as  something  stricUj  peculiar  to  tbat  age,  and  not  as  haying  existed  up  to  that  momeot 
fh>m  the  beginning,  ever  since  the  creation  had  been  subject  to  this  bondage.  3.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideas,  he  could  not  saj  tbat  the  world  against  its  will  was  subjected,  in  a 
manner  fh?e  from  blame,  by  God  himself  to  the  bondage  of  a  vain  existence.  4^  Aooord- 
ing  to  this  interpretation,  Paul  must  have  taught,  that  as  soon  as  the  children  of  Grod  had 
attained  their  destined  gloiy,  this  glory  would  spread  itself  over  the  heathen  world,  which 
would  then  enter  into  the  communion  of  the  divine  life.  But  if  it  be  assumed  that  Paul  here 
00  openly  and  clearly  expressed  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  restitution,  and  presupposed  it  as 
something  known,  he  must  first  have  mentioned  the  appropriation  of  redemption  by  (aith 
as  a  means  of  salvation  equally  necessary  for  all ;  he  could  not  have  admitted  the  poni- 
bility  of  such  a  state  of  glorification  not  brought  about  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 

*  For  although  he  has  not  expressed  this  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  John,  yet  the 
thought  here  expressed  follows  of  course  fh)m  what  he  has  repeatedly  asserted  respecting 
deliverance  from  spiritual  death,  and  the  making  alive  by  faith.  Between  the  two  apostles 
there  is  only  a  difference  of  form,  not  of  the  use  they  make  of  the  idea  of*  life^"  CW> — 
for  in  this  they  agree,  in  considoring  it  as  something  that  really  enters  the  soul  with 
beliiwing ;  but  John  refers  the  idea  of  *'  eternal  life,**  (^7  cUuvioc,  to  the  present,  Paul 
only  to  the  future,  although  both  thoroughly  agree  in  the  recognitioa  of  the  divine  lift 
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ings,  that  whil.e  the  outward  man  perished,  the  inward  was    renewed 
day  by  day,  2  Cor.  iv.  16,  and  since  this  experience  was  to  him  a  type  of 
the  future,  that  the  outward  man  will  only  pass  to  a  higher  life  from  the 
final  dissolution  of  death — since  he  received  a  progressive  development 
of  the  divine  life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer — since  he  taught  that 
believers  will  follow  the  Saviour  in  all  things — from  all  these  considera- 
tions it  necessarily  followed,  that  the  higher  life  of  believers  can  not  be 
interrupted  by  death,  and  that  by  means  of  it  they  may  attain  to  a  more 
complete  participation  in  Christ's  divine  and  blessed  life.    This  idea  of  a 
progressive  development  of  the  divine  life  in  communion  with  the  Re- 
deemer, is  indeed  not  a  foreign  element  introduced  into  the  doctrine  of 
the  Apostle,  but  proceeds  from  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  contemplation, 
as  we  learn  from  a  comparison  of  his  language  in  numberless  passages. 
True,  we  are  not  sufficiently  justified  to  conclude  from  that  idea  of  such 
a  process  of  development  in  the  earthly  life,  that  Paul  believed  in  its  pro- 
gression after  the  close  of  our  earthly  life,  in  the  period  intervening  till 
the  resurrection.     We  may  imagine  the  possibility  that  the  consequences 
flowing  from  those  premises  would  not  be  consciously  developed  by  him, 
since  the  thoughts  of  the  resurrection  and  everlasting  life  were  in  his  mind 
so  closely  connected    that  he  would  be  induced  to  leave  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  believers  and  their  resurrection  as  an  empty  space. 
But,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  viii.  10,  Paul  expressly  makes  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  soul  and  the  body,  that  the  latter  will  die,  and  be 
given  up  to  death  on  account  of  sin,  the  germ  of  which  it  carries  in  itself, 
but  the  former  will  by  means  of  the  life  of  its  indwelling  righteousness 
be  exalted  above  death,  so  that  death  will  have  no  power  over  it ;  accor- 
dingly, their  life  will  be  exposed  to  no  repression  or  destruction,  but  be 
in  a  state  of  progressive  development  never  again  to  be  interrupted  by 
death.     And  the  conclusion  which  we  may  draw  from  this  single  passage, 
is  confirmed  by  those  passages  in  the  later  Pauline  epistles,  which  inti- 
mate that  higher  degrees  of  communion  with  Christ  and  of  happiness  are 
immediately  consequent  on  death.    The  admission  of  this  fact  is  by  no 
means  contradicted  by  his  representing  that  the  last  and  greatest  result 
in  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  will  proceed,  not  from  its 
natural  spontaneous  development,  but  from  without  by  the  immediate 
event  of  Christ's  final  coming  ;  as,  in  the  same  manner,  the  facts  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  humanity,  redemption,  and  regeneration, 
though  they  are  not  deduced  from  a  preceding  development,  and  consti- 
tute a  perfectly  new  era  in  the  spiritual  life,  are  far  from  excluding,  but 
rather  presuppose,  an  antecedent  preparatory  development.     Now,  the 
later  epistles  of  Paul  contain  such  passages,  in  which  he  expresses  most 
decidedly  the  hope  of  a  higher  development  immediately  consequent  on 
death,  of  a  divine  life  of  blessedness  in  more  complete  commonion  with 

founded  in  &itb,  which  boars  in  it  the  germ  of  a  futore  higher  development,  anticipates 
the  future,  and  contains  it  in  itself  as  in  bud. 
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Christ ;  Philip,  i.  21,  23.  We  cannot  in  truth  perceive  how  Paul,  if  he 
sapposed  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  to  be  events 
so  very  near,  could  say,  that  he  "  desired  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ 
which  is  far  better,''  in  case  he  placed  the  salutary  consequences  of  death 
only  in  something  negative — in  freedom  from  the  toils  and  conflicts  of 
earthly  life,  under  which,  as  he  so  oflen  declared,  he  experienced  so  much 
more  intensely  the  blessed  eflects  of  the  gospel  on  his  own  soul, — and 
had  not  contemplated  a  higher  kind  of  presence  with  Christ,  a  higher 
development  of  the  life  which  was  rooted  in  communion  with  him  as  a 
consequence  of  death.  Must  not  a  man  of  Paul's  flaming  zeal  and  holy 
activity  have  preferred  such  a  life  of  conflict  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
to  a  slumbering  and  dreaming  existence  or  a  life  of  shadows?  In  2  Tim. 
iv.  18,  he  also  describes  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  im- 
mediately following  death ;  though  this  last  passage  is  not  so  decisive, 
as  the  interpretation  in  this  point  of  view  may  be  disputed.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  though tf  that  a  progress  on  this  subject  in  the 
development  of  Christian  knowledge  took  place  in  Paul's  mind.  As  long 
as  he  expected  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  final  resurrection  as 
very  near  at  hand,  he  had  little  occasion  to.  separate  frt)m  one  another 
the  ideas  of  an  eternal  life  after  death  and  of  a  resurrection ;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Jewish  habits  of  thinking,  he  blended  them  together 
in  a  manner  that  led  to  the  idea  of  a  certain  sleep  of  the  soul  after  death. 
But  when,  by  the  course  of  events  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  he  had 
learned  to  form  clearer  notions  of  the  future,  and  when  he  was  induced 
to  think  that  the  last  decisive  epoch  was  not  so  very  near  (as  appears 
from  his  later  epistles),  the  idea  of  a  higher  condition  of  happiness  be- 
ginning immediately  after  death  must  have  developed  itself  in  his  mind, 
under  the  illumination  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  from  the  consciousness  of  the 
divine  life  as  exalted  above  death,  and  as  perpetually  progressing,  and 
from  the  consciousness  of  unbroken  communion  with  the  Redeemer  as 
the  Divine  fountmn  of  life.  The  illumination  of  the  Apostles'  minds  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  surely  not  completed  at  once ;  but  was  the  operation 
of  a  higher  inciting  power  that  possessed  a  creative  fertility,  and  under 
whose  influences  their  Christian  knowledge  and  thinking  progressively 
developed,  by  means  of  higher  revelations  which  were  not  violently  forced 
upon  them,  but  coalesced  in  a  natural  manner  with  their  psychological 
development.^  As  Peter,  through  the  illumination  of  the  divine  Spirit 
at  precisely  that  point  of  time  in  his  ministry  where  it  was  required, 
came  to  understand  that  the  Gentiles,  through  faith  alone  in  the  Re- 
deemer, should  be  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  could  it 

*  The  noticeable  remarks  by  repetont  Weizel  of  Tubingen,  in  his  eesay  on  the  original 
Christian  doctrine  of  Immortality,  in  the  Stttdien  und  Kritihen,  1836,  Part  iv.,  have  not 
occasioned  any  alteration  in  my  views  on  this  subject 

f  This  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  XJsteri. 

X  See  above,  p.  66. 
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abo  h^ppto  vith  Pac]  ibxx  Le  sboold  be  kd  to  a 
itu<din^  of  U.e  tmtri  exftctl  j  at  lluu  point  of  time  wzm 
tot  kit  ovD  religioaft  neoesiities  and  tLoie  of  fstore  generstiaaL     Bet  it 
If  agaiast  t'%ia  %-j\^-m\ou  tLat,  in  tbe  fifteenth  ^^^^•p*^*'  of  tbe  First 
EpUtle  to  the  Coricthiaa.*,  Le  expreuee  Limseif  on  deatk  and  iLe  resur- 
rection, in  tbe  name  manner  as  in  the  Flr^t  Epistle  to  the  Tliesfialotiiaas, 
and  yet  ve  find  in  tLe  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  vrittcai  aofne 
months  later,  a  confident  expectation  expreasei,  that  a  fife  of  a  higber 
kind  in  communion  with  Christ  woald  immediatdj  succeed  the  diasolift- 
tion  of  eartbljr  existence ;  for  it  is  impKMsible  to  understand  2  Cor.  t.  €- 
8  in  a  different  sense,  where  Paal  marks  as  correlative  ideas,  oo  the  one 
fiand,  tbe  remaining  in  the  earthly  body  and  being  absent  from  the  Lord 
(a  want  of  that  higher  immediate  commonion  with  him  whi<^  would 
belong  to  an  existence  in  the  other  world),  a  condition  in  which  we  lire 
by  fjuth  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  departure  from  earthlj  life,  and 
being  admitted  to  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  to  an  intimate 
comm  anion  with  him  no  longer  concealed  under  the  reil  of  faith.     How 
could  he  liave  described  what  he  longed  for,  as  a  departure  frmn  this 
earthly  life  and  a  being  present  with  the  Lord,  if  he  intended  to  describe 
that  change  which  would  arise  from  the  final  coming  of  Christ,  from  bis 
coming  to  believers  ?     We  also  find  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  same  views  presented  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  PhUippians ;  yet 
it  M  not  probable  that  in  tlie  few  months  between  tbe  time  of  his  writing 
tbe  Fimt  and  tbe  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  such  a  revolution 
bad  taken  place  in  bis  mode  of  thinking  on  this  subject.     From  a  com- 
parison of  the  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  tbe  Corinthians,  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  Paul,    even   when,  in    bis   earlier  statements 
respecting  the  resurrection,  be  said  nothing  of  tbe  state  of  tbe  souls  of 
individual  believers  in  the  interval  between  death  and  tbe  resurrection, 
though  tbe  uninterrupted  development  of  a  higher  life  after  death  is  not 
excluded  by  him.     We  must  then  suppose,  either  that  be  did  not  par- 
ticularly bring  this  thought  forward,  because' be  was  accustomed  to  found 
all  the  hopes  of  believers  on  tbe  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  connect 
them  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  because  also  he  thought  that 
last  great  event  so  nigh,  and  was  so  constantly  turning  bis  attention  to  it; 
or  that  he  had  not  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  time  that  intervenes 
between  death  and  the  resurrection,  jj^ut  as  he  became  aware  that  tbe 
period  of  tbe  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  so  nigh  as 
ho  had  formerly  anticipated,  he  was  induced  to  bring  forward  more 
distinctly  a  subject  which  bad  hitherto  been  kept  in  the  background. 
Wo  discern  in  Paul  a  progressive  knowledge  of  Escbatology  generally, 
as  it    grew  up  under  the   culightening   and  guiding  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  when  we  compare  bis  Epistles  to  the  Tbessalonians  with  his 
later  ones,  the  lifting  up  of  believers  to  an  ever-enduring  fellowship  with 
tbe  Lord,  1  Thess.  iv.  17,  with  tbe  later  developed  doctrine  of  a  glorified 
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earth  as  the  seat  of  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God ;  and  2  Thess.  i.  7-9, 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  final  restitution  announced  at  a  later  period. 

Paul  represents  as  the  ultimate  ohject  of  his  hopes,  the  complete  vio- 
tory  of  the  kingdom  of  God-  over  all  the  evil  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented its  realization,  over  everything  which  checked  and  obscured  the 
development  of  the  divine  life.  Believers,  in  their  complete  personality 
transformed  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  death,  will  perfectly  reflect 
the  image  of  Christ,  and  be  introduced  into  the  perfect  communion  of 
his  divine,  holy,  blessed,  and  unchangeable  life.  The  perfected  kingdom 
of  God  among  mankind  will  then  blend  itself  harmoniously  with  all  the 
other  forms  of  divine  manifestation  throughout  his  infinite  dominions. 
Inspired  by  the  prospect  of  this  last  triumph  of  redemption,  when  sin 
with  all  its  consequences,  death  and  all  evil,  shall  be  entirely  overcome, 
in  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  victory  already  won  by  Christ,  the 
pledge  of  all  that  will  follow,  Paul  exclaims  (1  Cor.  xv.  65-68),  "Where, 
Death,  is  now  thy  sting  ?  (Death  has  now  lost  its  power  to  wound  the 
redeemed  from  sin,  since  they  are  already  conscious  of  an  eternal  divine 
life.)  Where,  Grave,  is  thy  victory  ?  (the  victory  which  the  kingdom 
of  death  gained  through  sin.)  But  the  sting  of  death  is  sin ;  that 
which  causes  the  power  of  sin  to  be  felt  is  the  law.  (What  the  law 
could  not  do,  which  made  us  first  feel  the  power  of  sin  in  its  whole  extent, 
Christ  has  accomplished  by  redeeming  us  from  sin  and  thus  from  death.) 
But  God  be  thanked,  who  hath  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Inasmuch,  now,  as  by  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be 
understood  a  mediatorial  dispensation  founded  specially  in  redemption, 
a  dispensation  in  which  the  universal  kingdom  of  God,  overcoming  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  shall  be  carried  forward  to  a  perfect  realization  of 
all  that  in  principle  is  involved  in  redemption,  this  kingdom  of  Christ, 
designed  to  take  the  special  form  given  to  it,  when  it  shall  have  reached 
its  appointed  goal,  when,  through  the  efficiency  of  the  glorified  Christ, 
it  shall  have  been  carried  to  that  point  where  it  will  have  no  more  op- 
position to  encounter  and  will  no  longer  need  a  Redeemer  and  Mediator, 
will  come  to  an  end.  Then  will  God  himself  in  an  immediate  manner  work 
all  things  in  those  who  through  Christ  have  attained  to  perfect  com- 
munion with  him,  who  are  freed  from  everything  that  opposed  the  divine 
operation  in  their  souls,  and  who  have  been  transformed  into  undinmied 
organs  of  God,  for  whose  glory  all  things  shall  serve.  The  mediatorial 
kingdom  of  God  will  then  merge  into  the  immediatorial.  Such  is  the 
declaration  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  27,  28. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  errors  when  that  which  Paul  designates  as 
the  final  limit  of  a  future  development,  is  pantheistically  conceived  of,  in 
falsely  applied  conceptions  of  an  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  limit  of  the 
present  earthly  development  lying  beyond  Christianity.  Never  will  there 
be  a  development  free  from  sin  on  earth — ^never  a  development  which 
may  have  outgrown  the  need  of  redemption,  which  may  have  transcended 
Christ  and  Christianity. 
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Bat  if  we  nnderstaDd  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  what  is  said 
in  that   passage  of  the  universal   subjection  and  conquest   of  all  the 
enemies  of  God's  kingdom,  it  would  follow,  that  all  subjective  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  God  will  then  cease,  and  that  a  perfect  onion  of  the 
will  of  the  creature  with  that  of  the  Creator  will  universally  prevaiL 
This  will  necessarily  be  the  case,  if  we  understand  the  words,  v.  28,  "  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all,"*  in  absolute  universality  ;  for  then  it  would  fol- 
low, that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  realized  subjectively  in  all  rational 
creatures,  and  that  nothing  ungodlike  will  any  longer  exist.    Then  would 
be  fulfilled,  in  the  most  complete  sense,  what  Paul  expresses  in  Rom.  xi. 
32.     But  though  this  interpretation  is  in  itself  possible,  and  founded  on 
the  words,  still  we  are  not  sufficiently  justified  by  the  connexion  to  un- 
derstand the  expression  in  an  unlimited  sense.     K  that  subjection  were 
to  be  understood  as  only  objective  and  compulsory,  it  might  be  affirmed 
that  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom  will  have  no  more  power  to  under- 
take anything  against  it,  that  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  exert  a  dis- 
turbing influence  on  its  development.     By  the  "  all,"  naaiy  in  whom  God 
will  be   "  all,"  ra  ndvra^  we  may  understand  merely  believers,  as  in  v. 
22  by  "  all,"  ndvreg^f  those  who  enter  by  faith  into  communion  with 
Christ ;  and  it  certainly  appears  from  the  connexion  to  be  PauPs  design 
only  to  represent  what  belongs  to  the  perfect  realization  of  Christ's  work 
for  believers. 

Yet  this  does  not  forbid  our  supposing  that  the  spirit  of  Paul,  com- 
prehending all  things  to  the  last  closing  point  of  the  development  of 
redemption  and  salvation  in  one  vast  contemplation,  might  have  raised 
itself  above  the  limits  of  the  proposition  lying  immediately  before  him, 
and  taken  in  the  final  result,  which  would  resolve  all  disharmony  into 
perfect  unison.  And  it  would  be  the.  most  natural  construction  to  sup- 
pose an  interval  between  what  is  stated  in  1  Cor.  xv.  23,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  and  in  this  interval  those  developments  might  take  place 
which  would  contribute  to  bring  on  the  last  end  of  universal  restoration : 
first  of  all,  the  resurrection  and  perfect  blessedness  of  believers ;  and  then 
the  general  resurrection  of  all,  freed  from  sin,  transfigured  to  a  divine 
life,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  imme- 
diately Paul  comes  to  the  '^  then,"  eha.  It  appears  that  here  he  wished 
rather  to  intimate  than  to  express  and  develop. 

The  words  in  Philip,  ii.  10, 11,  may  indeed  be  supposed  to  mean,  that 
all  rational  beings  arc  to  be  subjected  to  the  Redeemer  as  their  Lord, 
although  this  will  not  be  accomplished  with  respect  to  all  in  the  same 
manner ;  in  some  there  may  be  a  subjective,  hearty,  free  obedience,  in 
others  only  what  is  outward  and  compulsory,  the  obedience  of  impotence, 
which  can  eflect  nothing  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ. — ^Meanwhile  the 

*  ndatv  may  be  taken  either  as  masculine  or  neuter. 

f  If  the  emphasis  be  laid,  not  on  the  rrayrrf,  but  on  the  iv  r^  X/m9t^ — thai  hen 
everything  proceeds  from  Christ,  as  on  the  other  side  from  Adam. 
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question  arises,  whether  in  the  words  '^  bow  the  knee  at  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  confess  that  he  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God,"  something  more 
is  not  meant  than  a  description  of  such  forced,  outward  obedience,  if  we 
understand  these  words  according  to  the  Pauline  use  of  terms.*  We 
should  interpret  the  passage  in  Goloss.  i.  20  in  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  manner,  if  we  could  admit  such  a  reference  to  the  reconciling 
and  redeeming  work  of  Christ  on  the  fallen  spiritual  world.  And  we 
could  then  combine  in  one  view  the  three  passages,  and  interpret  them 
by  a  mutual  comparison.  We  should  thus  recognise  a  magnificent 
prospect  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  work  of  redemption,  a  prospect  which 
rose  before  the  mind  of  the  great  Apostle  only  in  the  last  stage  of  his 
Christian  development,  when  his  conceptions  had  been  progressively 
clarified  by  means  of  that  love  which  impelled  him  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  At  all  events,  we  find  here  only  some 
slight  intimations,  and  we  recognize  the  guidance  of  divine  wisdom, 
that  in  the  records  of  revelation  destined  for  such  various  steps  of  reli- 
gious development,  no  more  light  has  been  conmiuuicated  on  this  subject. 


CHAPTER    II. 

ft. 

THE  DOCTBINB   OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBBEWS* 

We  wish  here  to  glance  at  that  type  of  doctrine  peculiar  to  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  whom  we  find  the  leading 
points  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  under  a  peculiar  form,  as  held  by  a  man 
of  independent  mind,  who  dififered  from  Paul  in  his  constitutional  qual- 
ities, in  his  mental  training,  and  in  the  mode  of  his  transition  from  Ju- 
daism to  Christianity.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  author  of  this  Epistle 
seems  to  stand  to  the  apostle  in  the  same  relation  as  Melancthon  to  La- 
ther ;  the  one  quiet  and  gentle,  the  other  ardent  and  energetic.  As  to 
their  education,  Paul  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Pharisaism ;  in 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  We  recognise  the  training  of 
an  Alexandrian  Jew.  Hence  arose  the  difference  between  the  two,  that 
Paul  received  a  more  dialectic  education,  by  which  his  logical  faculties 
were  still  further  developed,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  to  the  He- 
brews a  more  rhetorical  one ;  though  Paul,  like  Luther,  possessed  in  a 

*  The  doctrine  of  sach  a  universal  restitution  would  not  stand  in  contradiction  to  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  as  the  latter  appears  in  the  Grospels ;  for  although  those  who 
are  hardened  in  wickedness,  left  to  the  consequences  of  their  coodact,  their  merited  (ate, 
have  to  expect  endless  unhappincss,  yet  a  hidden  purpose  of  the  divine  compassion  is  not 
necessarily  excluded,  by  virtue  of  which,  through  the  wisdom  of  God  revealing  itself  in 
the  discipline  of  free  agents,  they  wiU  be  led  to  «  free  appropriation  of  redemption. 
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werj  high  degree  the  gift  of  natural  eloqoenoe.  Lastlj,  the  aotlior  of 
the  EpiBtle  to  the  Hebrews  appears  to  have  made  the  transitioii  from  Ju- 
daism to  Christianity,  not,  like  Paul,  by  a  sadden  crisis,  hot  by  a  more 
quiet,  gradual  development,  in  which  the  higher  spirit  concealed  onder 
the  forms  of  Judaism  revealed  itself  to  him.  Accordingly,  we  most  con- 
ttder  his  twofold  relation  to  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  and  to  the  Pauline 
theology.  Several  differences  in  the  development  of  doctrine  between 
these  two  great  teachers  of  the  church,  may  be  explained  from  the  pecu- 
liar design  of  this  Epistle,  which  was  addressed  to  a  community  of  Chris- 
tians, who,  though  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  had  found  ready  accept- 
ance with  them,  were  still  enthralled  in  the  forms  of  Judaism.* 

*  This  view  we  most  maintain,  notwithstanding  the  reaaoos  alleged  against  it  bj  Dr. 
Bfdth  in  his  Latin  Dissertation  (Frankfort,  1836),  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  this 
epistle  was  addressed  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  consisting  of  Gentile  Christiana.  As  the 
epistle  perfectly  suits  a  church  consisting  of  Jewiah  Christians,  and  the  difficollies  attached' 
to  this  hypothesis  are  only  superficial,  so  we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  conceive  of  a 
ohurcb  of  Q«ntile  Christians  to  whom  an  epistle  could  be  addressed  in  sudi  a  form  and  of 
nch  contenta  And,  on  the  latter  supposition,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  the  mani- 
festly close  connexion  of  the  didactic  and  parcnetical  elements  from  its  commencement 
riooe  a  church  consisting  of  Gentile  Christians  might  be  forced  by  persecution  to  fall  back 
Into  Heathenism,  but  never  from  such  a  cause,  to  pass  over  to  Judaism.  The  contents  of 
this  epistle,  which  tend  to  show  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  would  there- 
fore by  no  means  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  encouraging  its  readers  to  constancy  under 
persecutiotis.  Dr.  Roth  appeals  to  chap.  iiL  12;  but  apostasy  from  the  living  Grod  need 
not  be  exactly  a  relapse  into  idolatry,  for  as  communion  with  God,  according  to  the  con- 
Tictions  of  the  writer,  could  only  be  through  Christ,  so  an  apostasy  from  Christ  must  in  his 
esteem  have  been  equivalent  to  apostasy  from  the  living  God  Still  less  can  the  passage 
In  chap.  z.  32  be  adduced  in  evidence,  for  doubtless  divine  illumination  appeared  to  the 
ftothor  as  necessarily  depending  on  the  gospel ;  and  a  transition  from  any  other  religious 
position,  in  which  men  could  not  bo  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  the  principle  of  sin, 
was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  transition  from  darkness  to  light  The  same  remarir  applies 
to  chap,  vl  4.  Also,  the  enumeration  of  points  of  instruction  for  catechumens  in  chap,  vi 
1,  does  not  prove  that  they  were  only  such  as  would  be  imparted  to  heathens;  for  by  "re- 
pontanoe  from  dead  works,"  the  author  no  doubt  understands  conversion  from  all  ungod- 
Uness,  and  by  niaTi^  in  this  connexion,  agreeably  to  the  Pauline  ideas,  he  meant  faith  in 
the  peculiarly  Christian  sense ;  so  that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is  Included  in  it,  which 
In  articles  of  instruction  for  heathens  must  also,  we  allow,  have  been  rendered  yery  pro- 
minent Besides,  for  the  instruction  of  Jews  passing  over  to  ChrisUanitj,  it  was  requtaita 
to  explain  the  nature  of  Christian  baptism,  in  relation  to  ''At  of  John  and  other  kinds  of 
lustration ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  judgment,  though  already  ao- 
knowledgcd  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews,  must  in  its  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  be  promulgated  afresh  with  many  peculiar  modiflcationa  Thus  the 
author  enumerates  those  universal  articles  of  primary  religious  instruction,  which  needed  to 
be  addressed  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  Gentiles.  From  chap,  xiil  9,  it  does  not  follow  that 
bis  readers  had  never  before  observed  the  Jewish  laws  relating  to  food,  and  therefore  were 
not  Jews,  but  only,  that  according  to  the  supposition  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle,  they  no 
k>nger  as  Christians  placed  their  dependence  on  such  outward  things.  At  all  events,  by 
^  the  divers  and  strange  doctrines,"  some  peculiar  opinions  must  be  understood  which 
were  placed  by  the  false  teachers  in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  laws  on  food.  The  pas- 
sage in  chap.  xi.  40,  can  only  be  intended  to  mark  a  later  generation  (in  this  case  no  mat- 
ter whether  of  Jewish  or  GentOe  ddicent),  which  had  not  yet  come  into  existence^  and 
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Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  agree  in  this,  that 
they  both  represent  Judaism  as  inadequate  for  satisfying  the  religious 
wants  of  man.  This  is  the  purport  of  what  is  said  in  chap.  vii.  19,  that 
Judaism  could  "  make  nothing  perfeet ;"  its  religious  institutions  were 
not  fitted  to  realize  the  ideas  presented  by  them  to  the  conscience ;  the 
sacrifices  and  the  priesthood  were  unable  to  satisfy  that  religious  want, 
to  which  both  owed  their  existence ;  namely,  to  accomplish  the  removal 
of  the  disunion  between  God  and  man.  Those  religious  ideas  were  here 
represented  in  sensible  images,  which  were  first  realized  by  Christianity. 
Both  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  place  the  cen- 
tral point  of  religion  in  redemption  from  guilt  and  sin,  the  restoration  of 
communion  with  God,  whence  proceeds  the  impartation  of  a  divine  life, 
the  source  of  true  holiness ;  and  the  inability  of  Judaism  to  attain  this 
object  formed,  in  the  estimation  of  both,  its  essential  defect.  In  this 
Epistle  (viiL  12  ;  vi.  4 ;  ix.  15)  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  communication 
of  a  new  divine  life,  of  divine  power  for  sanctification,  are  described  as 
the  work  of  Christ — as  the  efifect  of  Christianity ;  it  is  maintained,  that 
by  this  new  principle  of  Ufe,  the  redeemed  are  able  to  render  true  spirit- 
ual worship,  which  comprehends  the  whole  life,  so  that  now  the  whole 
soul,  animated  by  a  new  spirit,  becomes  a  thank-ofifering  for  the  grace 
of  redemption  bestowed  upon  it  (xii.  28 ;  ix.  14 ;  xiii.  15);  and  in  the 
same  manner  Paul  contemplates  the  whole  Christian  life  as  true  spiritual 
worship. 

But  these  two  writers  differ  in  their  manner  of  carrying  out  the 
fundamental  ideas  which  they  hold  in  common.  Paul,  in  opposition  to 
the  merit  of  works  as  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  law,  and  especially 
against  the  tenet  that  an  observance  of  the  law  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Gentiles  in  order  to  salvation — develops  his  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,  independently  of  the  works  of  the  law.  This  doc- 
trine that  no  one  could  become  righteous  before  God  by  the  observance 
of  the  law,  but  only  through  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  Redeemer, 
lies  also  at  the  basis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  since  the  author 
of  this  epistle  directs  his  argumentation  especially  against  those  who 
were  still  captivated  by  the  pomp  of  the  Temple  worship,  the  priesthood 
and  the  sacrifices,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  entirely  seduced  from 
Christianity  by  the  impression  these  objects  made  upon  them,  this  gave 
a  peculiar  direction  to  his  reasoning,  and  it  aimed  at  showing  that  by  all 
this  ritual  their  religious  wants  could  not  be  satisfied,  but  that  its  only 

therefore  would  not  have  altaioed  to  a  participation  in  the  Meesianio  kingdom,  if  this  kin^ 
dom  had  commenced  earlier,  and  thus  the  development  of  the  ^uman  race  had  heen  aooner 
closed.  According  to  Dr.  Roth's  interpretation,  it  would  also  have  been  necessaiy  for  the 
author  to  have  addressed  his  leaders  in  the  second  person,  for  the  rhetorical  figure  Ana- 
koinosis  would  have  been  as  inapplicable  in  the  epislle  generally,  on  the  supposition  that 
its  author  was  of  Jewish  descent,  as  it  would  be  in  chap.  iL  3,  on  the  supposition  that 
Paul  was  its  author. 
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use  was  to  direct  them  to  the  sole  true  means  of  satisfaction*  As  Paal 
declared  that  the  law  could  not  bestow  the  justification  which  man  re- 
quired, but  that  it  only  awakened  that  feeling  of  want  which  nothing 
but  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer  could  satisfy,  so  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  it  is  shown,  that  the  mediation  required  by  man's  relation  to 
God  and  heaven,  could  not  be  effected  by  the  Jewish  priesthood,  but 
that  it  only  availed  to  call  forth  a  longing  for  such  a  mediation,  and  thus 
to  point  to  Him  who  alone  could  bestow  it. 

But  in  one  respect  an  opposition  may  seem  to  exist  between  the 
Pauline  views  and  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Paul  contemplates  Judaism  as  abolished.  Everything  in  religion  is  repre- 
sented as  proceeding  from  faith  in  Christ  alone ;  in  receiving  the  gospel  a 
man  is  in  effect  dead  to  his  former  religious  position ;  whatever  was  before 
the  ground  of  his  confidence,  now  appears  to  him  as  an  absolute  nullity. 
On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  views  presented  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  whole  Jewish  cultus  is,  it  is  true,  only  a  shadowy  image 
of  something  superior  ;  but  the  writer  considers  it  as  still  continuing  to 
exist  till  everything  earthly,  and  consequently  this  form  of  earthly  woi^ 
ship,  shall  come  to  an  end,  when  the  Messianic  kingdom  being  consum- 
mated, a  higher  order  of  things  shall  succeed.  Thus  we  may  here  meet 
with  a  view,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  original  Jewish-Christian  belief 
generally,  tliat  the  communion  with  the  sanctuary  of  heaven  bestowed 
by  Christianity,  would  be  carried  on  in  tliis  world  in  combination  with 
the  forms  of  a  cultus  which  typified  heavenly  things ;  that  a  new  higher 
spirit  would  continue  to  operate  in  the  ancient  forms  of  religion.  But 
Btill  this  is  only  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  two  great 
teachers ;  for  it  is  evident  from  the  train  of  thought  in  this  epistle,  that 
the  writer  looked  on  the  Jewish  cultus  as  entirely  superfluous,  since  it 
can  contribute  nothing  whatever  towards  effecting  communion  with 
heaven  and  reconciliation  with  God,  on  which  everything  depends.  But 
since  Christianity  effects  all  this,  since  it  bestows  everything  de- 
manded by  the  religious  wants  of  man,  what  need  can  there  be  of 
another  cultus  ? 

If,  in  connexion  with  such  views,  the  Jewish  cultus  could  still  find  a 
place,  the  only  point  of  junction  could  be,  the  representation  that  the 
conscientious  observance  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  Mosaic  cultus,  wotdd 
be  a  preparatory  purifying  and  sanctifying  process,  to  qualify  for  the 
participation  of  divine  things  through  the  medium  of  Christianity.  This 
was  the  position  from  which  Philo,  in  his  work  De  Migratione  Abra^ 
hamiy  combats  a  religious  idealism  which  would  have  explained  away 
the  whole  of  outward  Judaism  as  superfluous.  But  in  this  epistle  we 
can  find  no  trace  of  attributing  such  a  continual  preparatory  utility  to 
Judaism;  according  to  its  fundamental  ideas,  connexion  with  Christ 
as  the  true  high-priest  renders  superfluous  all  other  methods  of  purifica- 
tion and  sanctification.  If  the  author  of  this  epistle  had  some  notion 
that  these  outward  forms  of  Judaism,  whose  design  was  only  prepare- 
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live  and  typical,  would  linger  in  existence  till  the  whole  terrestrial 
economy  would  be  ttrminated  by  the  second  advent  of  Christ  at  no  very 
distant  period,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  considered  these  forms  as 
of  essential  importance.  We  must  only  bear  in  mind  in  what  light  the 
author  viewed  the  relation  of  the  present  to  the  future.  This  relation 
was  the  same  in  his  conceptions  as  in  Paul's.  To  Christians  the  future 
is  by  faith  already  become  present.  They  ascend  with  the  confidence 
of  faith  into  the  holiest  of  holies  in  heaven,  which  Christ  has  rendered 
accessible  to  them  ;  x.  22.  They  already  belong  to  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, and  are  become  the  associates  of  angels  ;  xii.  23.  They  have 
already  been  made  partakers  of  an  eternal,  unchangeable  kingdom ;  xii. 
28.  They  have  already  felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Hence  it 
follows,  that,  as  they  no  more  belong  in  their  inward  life  to  this  trans- 
itory world,  but  to  the  higher  future  world,  they  are  actually  raised 
entirely  above  the  conceptions  of  Judaism.  When  in  ix.  9,  it  is  said, 
that,  in  the  "  time  then  present,"  naipbg  iveaTi]K(A>^  (equivalent  to  "  this 
world,"  aldv  cwro^),  there  is  a  sacrificial  worship,  which  yet,  like  all  such 
outward  things,  cannot  bestow*  the  right  constitution  of  the  inner  life, 
the  purification  from  guilt,  which  man  requires  in  order  to  become  a 
member  of  God's  kingdom,  it  must  be  recollected  that  Christians  do 
not  belong  to  "  this  world,"  alCiv  ovto^^  but  to  the  "  world  to  come," 
alu}V  fiiXk(»>Vy  and  hence  all  this  is  nothing  to  them.  When  the  author 
speaks  of  outward  ordinances,!  ix.  10,  which  were  "imposed  until  the 
time  of  reformation,"  it  is  added,  that  the  "  i*eformation,"  didpOcjm^y 
emanates  from  Christ,^  and  has  been  entered  upon  through  Him  who 
has  freed  us  from  the  yoke  of  these  old  ordinances,  though  in  its  whole 
extent  it  will  first  take  eflfect  in  the  "  world  to  come,"  olKovfiivri  fieXkovoa, 
In  fact,  he  contrasts  with  the  Jews  who  serve  an  earthly  sanctuary  (xiii. 
10)  the  Christians  to  whom  the  altar  in  heaven  stands  open,  while  it  is 
closed  against  the  Jews  who  cleave  to  an  earthly  sanctuary.  This  is  the 
contrast  between  those  whose  worship  still  adheres  to  the  veil  of  out- 
ward, sensible  forms,  and  those  who  rise  at  once  to  heaven.  As  Jesus 
suffered  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  so,  according  to  the  symbolical 
representations  employed  in  this  epistle,  must  those  who  desire  to  belong 
to  him  withdraw  themselves  from  the  terrestrial  Jerusalem,  the  earthly 
sanctuary,  as  from  this  world  in  general ;  xiii.  13.  We  here  find  the 
same  principles  as  in  Paul's  writings.  The  author  of  this  epistle  does  not, 
indeed,  argue  directly  against  the  maintenance  of  the  outward  forms  of 
the  Jewish  cultus,  nor  does  he  demand  their  abolition  ;  but  this  even 
Paul  would  not  have  done  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  Christians  who 
belonged  to  Judaism  by  national  descent  and  education. 

*  Paul  would  have  said  that  all  this  oould  oontribnte  nothbg  to  their  justification. 
f  The  samo  which  Paul  asserts  of  the  attpKiKd  rod  v6/iov,  of  the  being  in  subjection  to 
the  aroixeia  rov  Koafiov.     See  p.  426,  note. 
t  As  the  ooDtrast  in  ver.  11  showBt 
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It  may  appear  as  rather  nn-Panline  that  he  treats  only  of  the  salvation 
of  those  who  belonged  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  and  of  Christ's  rela- 
tion to  such.  We  may  indeed  doubt,  whether  Paul,  if  he  had  been  writ- 
ing to  a  church  composed  entirely  of  Jewish  Christians,  could  have  so  far 
restrained  himself,  as  not  to  have  dropped  some  expressions  on  a  subject 
which  so  deeply  interested  him  as  the  divine  purpose  to  incorporate  the 
Gentiles  with  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer  ; 
and  whether  he  would  not  have  felt  compelled  to  have  adverted,  at  least 
in  an  apologetic  manner,  to  his  peculiar  vocation  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  a  writer  who  so  ex- 
pressed himself  respecting  the  conditions  of  admission  into  the  Messianic 
kingdom  and  on  the  relation  of  Judaism  to  the  work  of  Christ,  as  we  find 
to  be  the  case  in  this  epistle,  must  have  agreed  with  the  Pauline  doctrine 
in  thinking,  that  as  the  attainment  of  eternal  salvation  was  independent 
of  Judaism  and  determined  alone  by  faith  in  Christ,  therefore  by  the  ful- 
filment of  this  one  condition  it  was  attainable  by  all  men.  We  also  find 
that  he  selects  as  a  type  of  Christ,  not  one  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  but 
Mclchisedec — an  indication  of  Messianic  universalism.  If  we  call  to  mind 
that  lie  considers  the  "  people,"  Xadg^  as  a  representative  of  the  theocratic 
people  in  general,  the  posterity  of  Abraham  as  representatives  of  those  of 
the  human  family  in  general  who  are  destined  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  detect  any  contradiction  between  himself  and 
Paul. 

With  respect  to  the  work  of  Christ,  the  author  of  this  epistle  appears 
to  differ  from  Paul, in  not  bringing  forward  the  resurrection  as  a  seal  of 
the  redemption  effected  by  the  Saviour  in  the  same  way  as  that  apostk. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the  same  conception  of  the  resur- 
rection in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  system  lies  at  the  basis 
of  this  epistle.  There  is  the  same  connexion  between  sin  and  death  pre- 
supposed, as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said  in  ii.  14,  that  Satan  had  the 
power  over  death,  that  is,  that  death  was  not  an  original  element  in  the 
creation,  but  was  first  occasioned  by  Satan,  by  means  of  sin  which  is  the 
work  of  Satan,  and  being  thus  connected  with  sin,  belongs  to  Satan's 
kingdom.  In  the  same  sense  as  Paul  intends,  sin  is  also  considered  as 
the  sting  of  death ;  for  it  is  said  that  men  oppressed  by  a  consciousnesa 
of  guilt  are  kept  in  continual  bondage  through  the  fear  of  death, — thai 
fear  of  death,  which  presents  itself  in  connexion  with  the  divine  judgment 
to  the  agonizing  conscience  as  something  so  terrible,  and  which  blasts 
the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  life.  When  it  is  affirmed  that  Christ  throngh 
death  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  who  had  power  over  death,  and 
thereby  freed  men  from  the  bondage  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  ftar 
of  death, — ^it  is  presupposed  that,  by  the  power  of  his  holy  life,  he  left  the 
grave  victoriously  at  his  resurrection,  and  by  this  event  gave  a  pledge  to 
his  redeemed  of  fireedom  from  death  and  sin,  of  a  life  of  eternal  happiness. 
It  is  said  in  v.  7,  that  Christ,  who,  as  he  had  assumed  human  nature  with 
all  its  weakness,  sin  excepted,  was  subjected  to  death,  ponred  fortb  in 
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hia  struggle  with  death  fen^ent  prayers  and  tears  to  God  who  could 
redeem  from  death,  and  on  account  of  his  perfect  resignation  to  the  will 
of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  his  perfect  obedience,  was  heard,  that  is,  was 
delivered  from  death  by  means  of  his  resurrection.  The  God  of  salva- 
tion is  described  in  xiii.  20,  as  he  who  had  brought  from  the  dead  the 
great  Leader  and  Ruler  of  the  church  of  God  ;  and  in  these  words  it  is 
implied,  that  Christ  by  his  resurrection  became  the  leader  from  death  to 
life  of  the  church  of  God  formed  by  him  as  the  Redeemer,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  its  salvation ;  and  therefore  God,  in  raising  him  from  the 
dead,  proved  himself  to  be  the  God  of  salvation. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  same  view  is  taken  in  this  epistle  as  in  Paul's 
writings,  of  the  connexion  of  the  resurrection  with  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. But  that  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven  is  more  frequently 
adverted  to  than  his  antecedent  resurrection,  may  be  traced  to  the  pre- 
vailing form  of  the  author's  representations,  in  which  Christ  is  compared 
to  the  high-priest  of  the  Old  Testament  economy ;  for  as  high-priest, 
having  ascended  to  heaven  and  remaining  there,  he  fulfils  his  office  by 
interceding  with  God  for  believers,  and  bringing  them  into  perpetual 
conmiunion  with  God  and  heaven.  A  contrast  is  pointed  out  between 
Christ  and  the  Jewish  high-priest  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  could 
enter  into  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple,  which  was  only  a  symbol  of 
that  in  heaven,  but  once  a  year,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it  again,  as  he 
himself  bad  no  abiding  residence  in  the  most  holy  place,  much  less  could 
he  obtain  an  entrance  into  it  for  those  on  who^e  account  he  held  the 
priestly  office.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, that  there  was  less  occasion  for  mentioning  the  resurrection, 
and  that  topic  was  brought  forward  more  prominently  to  which  the 
resurrection  forms  an  introduction  and  transition. 

But  this  idea  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ  is  only  a  particular  form 
of  representing  the  general  Christian  idea  of  Christ  as  the  Mediator,  by 
whom  the  communion  of  the  human  race  with  God,  broken  off  by  sin,  is 
again  restored.  That  the  writer  of  this  epistle  made  use  of  this  form, 
was  principally  owing  no  doubt  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  churches 
whom  he  addressed ;  but  in  part  probably  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  own 
religious  training.  This  form  is  indeed  borrowed  from  Judaism.  Yet 
it  by  no  means  denotes  a  transient  relation  in  the  historical  development 
of  Christianity,  but  is  connected  with  one  of  its  constant  relations  to  hu- 
man nature ;  a  relation  in  virtue  of  which,  under  the  consciousness  of  his 
earthly  limitations  and  his  sins,  man  feels  himself  in  need  of  a  mediation 
to  fill  up  the  infinite  chasm  that  separates  him  from  a  holy  God.  Hence 
in  all  religions,  and  in  the  most  diverse  forms  of  civilization,  methods 
have  been  invented  for  satisfying  this  want ;  a  caste  of  priests,  or  saints 
who  have  attained  perfection  by  an  unworldly  asceticbm,  or  some  kind 
of  mediators  the  offspring  of  the  imagination,  and  a  multitude  of  sensible 
objects,  have  been  made  use  of,  as  points  of  connexion  for  the  religious 
sentiment  in  its  aspirations  after  God.    Christ  has  for  ever  satisfied  this 
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orideniable  want  of  baman  nature,  which  no  homan  being  who  himseif 
BUy^yl  in  nt^ed  of  redemption  and  mediation  coold  satLdy,  and  conse- 
quently all  priesthood  and  sacrificial  worship  are  henceforth  snperflaoaa 
and  al7^^1i«hed.  Tlie  redeemed  are  dependent  on  no  other  being  for  the 
purjio.-e  of  mediating  their  relation  to  God.  Throogh  him  they  are 
brought  into  a  lasting  connexion  with  God  and  the  heavenly  holy  of 
holieji ;  through  him,  as  the  ever-lining  high-priest,  they  continually  draw 
nigh  to  (}(A  :  it  u  he  who  intercedes  for  them  continually  with  God,  and 
through  their  relation  to  him  their  whole  life  \»  consecrated  to  God  and 
acceptable  to  him,  vii.  25,  26.  Now  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  what 
Paul  teaches  (according  to  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  his  views) 
re-JiKfCtiiig  the  scheme  of  mediation  for  believers ;  respecting  the  whole 
Christian  life  a?)  a  thank-offering  for  the  blessings  of  redemption,  and  the 
free  acceHs  to  God  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  from  the  man* 
ner  in  which  he  applies  to  Christianity  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  temple 
and  the  sacrifices  and  the  whole  ceremonial  worship,  we  are  aathori^d 
to  infer,  that  he  would  make  a  similar  application  of  the  idea  of  the 
priesthood. 

In  order  to  realize  this  idea  for  the  benefit  of  the  haman  race,  it  was 
needful  that  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  divine  nature  as  Logos,  effec- 
tuates tlic  derivation  of  all  created  existence  from  God  and  its  connexion 
with  God,  should  from  his  own  experience,  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  weaknesses,  sufferings,  temptations,  and  conflicts  of  those  for  whom  he 
had  to  intercede  as  high-priest,  that  he  might  understand  the  exigencies 
in  which  they  would  require  his  aid,  feel  genuine  sympathy  with  their 
infirmities,  and  infuse  true  confidence  into  their  hearts.  At  the  same 
time,  the  writer  of  this  epistle  considers  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the 
twofold  point  of  view,  of  active  and  passive  satisfaction,  which  we  have 
explained  in  the  representation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  Both  are  here 
combined  in  the  idea  of  the  all-sufficient  sacrifices  presented  by  Christ  as 
high-priest,  which  effects  that  for  which  no  religion  of  sacrifices  was  ade- 
quate. The  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  the  Sinless  One  to  the 
sins  of  mankind  is  thus  illustrated:  that  as  the  sins  of  the  people  were 
symbolically  transferred  to  the  victim,  (as  if  it  could  suffer  what  the 
people  deserved,)  so  Christ  in  his  sacrifice  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
sins  of  mankind  ;  his  redeeming  sufferings  were  the  pledge  that  the  guilt 
of  sin  no  Ibngcr  reHted  on  them ;  ix.  28.  As  to  the  other  part  of  Christ's 
work  noticed  by  Paul, — his  active  obedience, — it  is  in  this  epistle  ex- 
pressly stated  that  Christ,  according  to  the  divine  appointment,  having 
proved  himself  to  be  the  Holy  One  in  all  human  temptations,  and  under 
the  severest  death-struggle,  gained  thereby  the  dignity  of  high-priest ; 
v.  7,  8.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  obtains  its  due  significance  only  in  this 
moral  connexion,  not  as  an  opus  operatum^  like  the  sacrifice  of  animals, 
but  as  the  act  of  One  who,  revealing  the  eternal  Divine  Essence  in  human 
nature,  and  exhibiting  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  a 
holy  human  life,  verified  it  also  in  death,  as  the  confirmation  of  a  lift 
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which  had  been  the  revelation  of  the  eternal  Spirit  of  God  in  a  sin- 
less, holy  humanity.  The  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  founded 
on  his  having,  "  by  an  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
God."  Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  distinguishes,  as  we  find  in 
Paul,  two  eras  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  his  appearance  on  earth,  when 
he  entered  into  fellowship  with  mankind,  to  bear  the  load  of  sin  and  to 
free  them  from  it ;  and  his  life  as  the  Glorified  One,  which  no  longer 
stands  in  relation  to  sin,  but  in  which  he  only  exhibits  what  he  obtained 
by  his  perfect,  holy  life,  and  what  those  have  to  expect  who  are  freed 
by  him  from  sin  and  called  to  the  perfect  communion  of  his  blessed 
life ;  ix.  28. 

By  what  Christ  has  in  this  manner  accomplished,  he  has  now  once 
for  all  made  objective  satisfaction  for  mankind  to  the  requirements  of 
the  holiness  of  God,  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe.  Mankind  de- 
filed by  sin  cannot  enter  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  They  must  first 
be  purified  and  consecrated  in  order  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of 
heaven.*  This  work,  accomplished  objectively  by  Christ,  is  now  carried 
on  in  its  consequences,  till  everything  is  conquered  which  opposes  the 
realization  of  the  holy  kingdom  of  God  among  mankind,  till  that  higher 
world,  first  apprehended  by  faith,  becomes  an  actual  reality  to  the  sanc- 
tified human  race. 

Faith  is  also  represented  in  this  epistle  as  that  by  which  this  objective 
work  is  appropriated  by  individuals,  and  that  by  which  this  subjective 
purification  is  accomplished  ;  that  by  which  men  enter  into  communion 
with  Christ ;  iii.  6,  14.  It  is  the  confidence  of  faith  which  enables  men 
to  appropriate  purification  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  purges  the  heart 
from  the  consciousness  of  guilt ;  x.  22.  We  here  find  the  same  thing 
which  Paul  describes  as  justification  by  faith,  only  with  an  allusion  to 
sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  in  accordance  with  that  refer- 
ence to  the  Jewish  cultus  which  pervades  the  epistle.  As  in  Paul's 
writings,  so  it  is  here  insisted  that  faith  must  prove  itself  genuine  by  per- 
severance ;  X.  36,  iii.  14.  And  we  find  also  the  same  connexion  indicated 
between  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love ;  x.  23,  24. 

In  Paul's  writings,  there  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  particular  Christian 
application  of  the  idea  of  faith,  a  more  general  conception  of  it  as  a  gen- 
eral, fundamental  direction  of  the  disposition  without  which  no  commu- 
nion with  the  divine,  no  religious  life,  can  exist ;  and  this  idea  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  epistle  in  a  still  more  general  way  than  when  Paul  points 
to  justifying  faith  in  the  case  of  Abraham.  It  is  described  as  being  an 
apprehension  of  the  invisible  by  the  whole  direction  of  the  disposition, — 
a  surrender  of  the  spirit  to  something  invisible  by  an  act  of  inward  self- 
determination,  by  which  man  raises  himself  above  the  natural  connexion 

♦  Bj  a  tratisference  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  the  writer  of  this  epistle  (ix.  23) 
speaks  of  a  purification  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been 
defiled  by  the  sina  of  mankind  could  they  have  entered  it  without  a  previous  purification. 
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of  causes  and  effects,  and  enters,  bj  the  direction  of  bis  inward  life  into 
a  bigher  order  of  things  tbat  reveals  itself  to  him.  Faith,  accord- 
ing to  Heb.  xi.  1,  is  that  by  which  the  object  of  hope  abready  becomes 
present ;  by  which  man  is  convinced  of  the  reality  of  what  he  cannot 
perceive  by  the  senses.*  While  in  the  constant  saccession  in  the  phe- 
nomenal world  he  sees  only  the  visible  develop  itself  from  the  visible,  and 
one  phenomenon  from  another,  and  the  understanding,  cleaving  to  earthly 
phenomena,  would  explain  and  understand  everything  from  this  causal 
connexion  ;  faith,  on  the  contrary,  rises  to  an  act  of  creative  omnipotence 
as  the  original  ground  of  all  existence,  and  acknowledges  that  the  uni- 
verse was  made  by  the  invisible  creative  word  of  God;  xi.  3.  Even 
here,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  remarked  above,  there  is  involved  a  pe- 
culiar Christian  application  of  the  general  idea  of  faith,  only  what  Paul 
distinguishes  as  justification  through  faith,  is  here  represented  under 
other  forms  on  account  of  the  references  to  the  Jewish  cultus.  More- 
over, in  accordance  with  the  peculiarly  hortatory  character  of  this  epistle, 
faith  is  exhibited  in  its  aspect  of  perseverance  under  all  the  sufferings 
and  conflicts  of  earthly  life ; — faith  in  its  unflinching  constancy  towards 
the  future,  a  faith  which  steadily  aims  at  consummation,  and  by  which 
those  who  exercise  it  are  matured  for  that  final  aim ;  (TeXeiuyGLg).  By 
this  faith  a  man  follows  after  Christ,  in  whom  a  perfect  pattern  is  ex- 
hibited, and  who  has  passed  through  all  temptations  and  conflicts,  with 
an  unwavering  constancy  of  faith,  to  that  state  of  glory  whither  all  be- 
lievers must  follow  him  by  the  same  path ;  xii.  2.  But  it  has  been  most 
unjustly  attempted  to  find  a  contrariety  between  the  idea  of  f^uth  in  this 
epistle  and  in  Paul's  writings,  as  if  in  the  former  it  merely  implied  a 
reference  to  something  future,  a  conception  of  its  nature  whicb  would 
best  suit  a  lifeless  Judaism.  It  is  evident  from  the  general,  fundamental 
idea  of  faith  as  we  have  explained  it,  and  from  the  whole  train  of  thought 
in  this  epistle,  that  by  means  of  faith  a  vital  connexion  is  formed  between 
the  Present  and  the  Future.  By  means  of  faith,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  this  epistle,  the  Future  becomes  in  some  measure  a  Present  to 
the  mind,  although  this  Present  has  a  necessary  bearing  to  a  more  per- 
fect developm^t,  a  consummation  in  the  Future.  In  connexion  with 
faith  is  given  the  experience  of  tho  glory  of  the  divine  word,  vi.  5  ;  by 
faith  Christians  are  already  united  with  the  future  world,  and  incor- 
porated into  the  heavenly  city  of  God,  xii.  22.  By  faith  they  partake  of 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  and  obtain  a  partial  anticipation  of  the 
Future;  faith  penetrates  through  the  veil  which  conceals  from  human 
eyes  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  heavens,  and  already  enters  it;  vi.  19. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  ideas  of  this  epistle  and  tho 
ideas  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  theology  as  they  are  represented  in  the 
writings  of  Philo,  we  must  here  have  recourse  to  one  of  the  deepest- 

*  As  Thoodoret  says,  deUvvaiv  d>g  v^earura  rd  fnidino  "^eymfjuvOf  (Jii  shews  af 
present,  things  which  have  never  taken  place.) 
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reaching  distinctions,  the  distinction  between  religious  realism  and  reli- 
gions idealism ;  in  other  words,  to  that  theory  which  considers  the 
positive  and  historical  in  religion  only  as  a  symbolical  clothing  of  general 
ideas,  and  as  the  means  of  stimalating  and  training  the  mind  towards  the 
contemplation  of  ideas — and  to  that  theory,  according  to  which  religion 
is  acknowledged,  not  as  an  object  merely  of  the  intellect,  but  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  in  the  life,  a  living  communion  with  God  effected  bj 
means  of  certain  historical  facts,  as  the  highest  end  of  a  created  being,  and 
a  complete  satisfaction  of  his  religious  wants. 

On  this  entire  distinction  of  religious  theories,  a  difference  is  founded 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  Judaism.  Philo  viewed 
the  historical  and  the  positive  in  Judaism  only  as  symbolical  veils  of 
general  ideas,  which  for  the  most  part  were  borrowed  from  a  very 
different  system,  add  which  he  attributed  to  Judaism  by  an  arbitrary  dis- 
regard of  historical  accuracy.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
conceives  of  Judaism,  according  to  its  true  historical  destination  and  in- 
tention— to  prepare  the  way  for  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God  through 
Christ — to  prefigure  the  divine  in  sensible  forms — which  would  after- 
wards actually  appear  among  mankind.  If  he  arbitrarily  explains  some 
things  according  to  the  letter,  yet  a  higher  necessity  lies  at  the  basis  of 
these  meanings,  the  reference  to  the  facts  of  religion  from  which  the 
satisfaction  of  the  religious  wants  of  mankind  proceeded,  and  which  were 
really  prepared  by  Judaism.  The  predominant  idea  of  the  epistle,  the 
high-priesthood  of  Christ,  has  a  significance  entirely  real,  founded  on 
historical  facts,  and  relating  to  the  most  pressing  religious  wants  of  man- 
kind. The  Logos  in  himself  is  not  the  high-priest ;  he  can  only  lay  claim 
to  this  character  in  consequence  of  his  having  assumed  human  nature, 
and  thus  accomplished,  in  the  manner  described,  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. Christ  as  glorified  and  exalted  to  heaven,  actually  performs  that 
for  the  religious  life  of  men  which  their  imperative  religious  wants  seeks 
in  the  priesthood.  On  the  contrary,  Philo  calls  the  Logos  himself  the 
high-priest,  as  the  divine  reason  revealed  in  creation,  through  which  the 
creation  is  connected  with  the  Deity.  This  reason,  which  reveals  the 
highest  Being,  the  dv^  and  communicates  worthy  and  elevated  ideas  of 
the  same,  is  hence  called  the  high-priest  of  God  in  the  creation.  As  the 
ideal  ground  of  the  phenomenal  world,  it  mediates  for  it  before  God,  for 
in  idea  all  is  perfect,  but  defective  in  actual  appearance.  The  Logos  is 
hence  represented  as  the  "  world  of  thought,"  Koofw^  voiyr^,  the 
"  paraclete,"  -napcuiXriro^^  the  "  suppliant,"  iKirti^ioT  the  "  world  of  the 
senses,"  Koofiog  alodTirdg.  This  idea  is  symbolically  represented  in 
Melchisedec,  and  in  the  Jewish  high-priest.*    Thus  we  see  here,  on  the 

*  See  Leg.  AUegar.  iil  §  26,  where  Melcbisedeo  is  spoken  of  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Logos,  lepedc  ydp  ion  Xoyo^,  KXf/pov  l;fwv  rbv  bvra  Koi  xnjfeXu^  nept  airov  Xoyi^ofuvof 
(for  reasoQ  is  a  priest,  haTing  as  an  inheritance  the  tme  Being,  and  disooornDg  in  an 
exalted  manner  conoeming  Him.)    Ih  Cherubim,  §  6,  the  Logos  is  termed  *"  prisat^** 
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4MM  biuid,  abitract  general  ideas  which  cao  hare  no  agnificanoe  lor  Uie 
religiona  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  views  taken  from  the  lacts  of 
religious  experience.  On  the  one  hand,  the  language  of  religion  is  arbi- 
irarilj  explained,  according  to  a  Fpecolation  which  was  the  prodnetion  of 
a  foreign  soil ;  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  sentiments  founded  in  the 
deposition  which  it  was  designed  and  adapted  to  express.  Here  it  is 
proper  to  notice  a  passage,  in  which  the  author  of  this  epistle  describes 
(he  power  of  the  Logos  in  a  manner  resembling  Pfailo's,  but  which  for- 
niHhes  no  sufficient  evidence  to  aasume  that  he  had  the  language  of  Fliilo 
actually  in  his  thoughts.  That  which  is  common*  to  them  is  the  all- 
peoetraUng  and  cutting  sharpness  of  the  Logos.  But,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  have  presented  to  us  a  matter  of  religious  experience, 
the  living  power  of  divine  truth,  penetrating,  judging,  and  punishing  the 
soul,  the  power  which  lays  open  all  secret  wickedness,  before  which  no 
deception  can  stand.  But  Philo  understands  by  the  term  the  power  of 
logical  discrimination,  especially  in  reference  to  the  divine  reason,  that 
efficiency  by  which  it  fixes  the  limits  of  the  various  kinds  of  existence, 
arranges  the  various  classes  of  creatures,  and  forma  compound  bodies 
from  the  simple  elements. 


OHAPTEE     IIL 

THE  DOCTRINB  OF  JAMBS. 


We  proceed  from  Paul's  representation  of  Christian  truth  to  that 
of  James,  which  comes  nearer  to  furnishing  a  contrast  to  it  than  any 

lepei^t  and  **  propbot,*'  irpo^rijc,  for  the  aoal  De  Sacrif.  Abd  et  Caini,  §  36,  6  ire^ny^ 
ewi  rbv  Oehv  Koi  hirijc  a{>Tov  yeyovdc  ^oyo^y  (reason  which  fled  to  Grod,  and  became  a 
inppliant  of  him.)  The  high-priest  in  bis  robes  is  a  symbol  of  the  universe,  dvayKalop  ydp 
tv  rdv  Upufihov  rtft  toU  Koofiov  narpl  7rapnKXjJT(fi  xpvo^^^  rcAetorttr^  r^  ciprri^v  vUji, 
(Ibr  it  was  nooesBoiy  that  he,  consecrated  to  the  Fa^er  of  the  world,  ahonld  have  for  a 
ptradoto  a  son  most  perfect  in  vhtae), — ^the  world  according  to  the  Platonic  idea.  Ih 
Vita  Mot.  ill  §  14. 

*  Compare  Ilobrows  iv.  12,  with  Quia  Rer,  divinar.  Hoares,  §  26:  Iva  rdv  ddldoKrw 
hvofi  Oehv  Ttfivovrat  rdc  re  ruv  aofidruv  /cai  irpay/idruv  i^rj^  undaac  ^pfioaBai  koI  rpfuo 
0ai  SoKOWJoc  ^vcretc,  r^  rofiet  t&v  (rvfiirdvruv  avrov  Xoytpf  6f  e/f  r^v  d^rdrr/v  dxovtfdelc 
lU/i^v,  iiaipCv  oidtnore  'krjyti  rd  ahBtfrd  Travra,  iireiSdv  Si  fiixP^  ^^  drofiuv  Koi  /^'oui' 
iHiv  dfiep^v  (fief^X0{7,  ndXiv  dwb  rovruv  rd,  X6y(f}  deupffrd  etc  dfiv0^TOVc  kqI  uneptypafovc 
fMtpac  dpxtrat  Siaipelv  ovroc  6  rofttv^,  (In  order  that  you  may  understand  the  untaught 
Qod  who,  dividing  all  the  natures  of  bodies  and  things  that  seem  to  be  consecutivelj 
fitted  and  united  together,  cuts  through  everything  by  his  word,  which,  shaipened  to  Uie 
koonost  edge,  never  ceases  separating  every  object  of  the  senses ;  and  after  it  has  passed 
through  to  the  atoms  and  the  so-called  indivisible,  this  divider  begins  again  to  sepafate 
(Vom  theae  those  tilings  contemplated  by  the  reason  into  unspeakable  and  indescribabls 
paria)    PkOim,  Op^ra^  torn.  iii.  p.  30,  ed.  Lips.  1828. 
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Other  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  James's  peculiar 
point  of  view,  and  to  the  difference  occasioned  by  it  in  the  development 
of  the  doctrines  of  justification  and  faith.  But  on  comparing  the  two 
types  of  doctrine  with  one  another,  we  shall  perceive  the  essential  unity 
resulting  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  both,  only  that  the  views  of  the 
latter  apostle  were  not  so  completely  disengaged  from  the  garb  of  the 
Old  Dispensation,  nor  wrought  out  in  the  same  sharply  defined  form. 
The  contrast  that  here  exists  we  cannot  but  regard  rather  as  formal  than 
material. 

This  difference  is  closely  connected  with  the  difference  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  religious  character  of  the  two  apostles,  and  with  the  differ- 
ence in  their  respective  spheres  of  labor.  As  to  the  latter,  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  James  in  his  peculiar  position  had  not,  like  Paul,  to  vindi- 
cate an  independent  and  unshackled  ministration  of  the  gospel  among 
the  Gentiles  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  Jewish  legal  righteous- 
ness ;  but  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  press  the  practical  conse- 
quences and  requirements  of  the  Christian  faith  on  those  in  whom  that 
faith  had  been  blended  with  the  errors  of  carnal  Jadaism,  and  to  tear 
away  the  supports  of  their  false  confidence.  While  Paul  was  obhged  to 
point  out,  to  those  who  placed  their  dependence  on  the  justifying  power 
of  the  works  of  the  law,  the  futility  of  such  works  in  reference  to  justifica- 
tion, and  to  demonstrate  that  justification  and  sanctification  could  pro- 
ceed only  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel, — James,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
it  necessary  to  declare  to  those  who  imagined  that  they  could  be  justified 
before  God  by  a  faith  in  the  Jewish  sense  as  we  have  before  explained 
it,  that  such  a  faith  with  which  their  practice  was  at  total  variance,  was 
an  absolutely  worthless  thing.* 

The  apostle  afiirms,  that  as  a  sympathy  that  shows  itself  in  mere 
words  to  the  afflicted  is  worth  nothing,  so  a  faith  without  works  is  en- 
tirely vain.    Accordingly,  he  compares  a  fiuth  that  does  not  manifest 

*  It  Bcrves  to  confirm  what  we  have  asserted  aboye,  viz.,  that  the  argamentation  in 
the  Epistle  of  James  is  by  no  means  directed  against  Paol,  that  the  example  of  Rahab 
adduced  in  it,  cannot  be  supposed  to  relate  to  any  use  which  Paul  could  have  made  of  it ; 
for  the  manner  in  which  tho  doctrine  of  Faith  is  unfolded  in  the  1 1th  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  could  certainly  g^ve  no  oocasion  to  such  a  line  of  argument, 
since  in  that  section,  believing  confidence  is  described  precisely  as  a  principle  which 
impels  to  action,  and  the  faith  of  Rahab  is  marked  as  being  of  a  kind  that  induoed  her  to 
receive  the  spies.  The  very  point  is  here  made  prominent  on  which  James  lajs  so  much 
stress,  and  hence  we  mfer  that  it  cannot  form  an  antithesis  to  his  own  views.  Nor  could 
Paul,  in  bis  oral  instructions,  have  made  use  of  the  example  of  Rahab ;  for  in  those  pas- 
sages of  the  book  of  Joshua  there  was  nothing  he  could  make  use  of  in  support  of  his 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Nothing  is  to  be  found  there  respecting  faith,  nor  of  a 
being  justified  before  God,  and  with  those  points  alone  St  Paul  was  concerned,  and  for 
their  confirmation  he  quoted  Gen.  xv.  and  Habakkuk  IL  This  example  of  Rahab,  whidi 
can  only  be  exphuned  from  the  reference  to  Paul's  doctrine,  testifies  against  the  supposed 
discrepancy  in  the  views  of  the  two  Apostles.  The  citation  of  such  an  example  can  be 
explained  and  justified,  only  from  the  point  of  view  which  we  have  taken. 
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itself  bj  works,  to  a  pretended  love  that  is  not  verified  by  corresponding 
acts,  to  a  sympathy  that  evaporates  in  mere  words.  From  this  compar- 
ison, it  is  evident  that  what  he  here  describes  as  a  pretended  love  is  in 
his  judgment  undeserving  of  the  name  of  love;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
a  pretended  faith.  But  as  by  arguing  against  the  value  of  a  love  that 
only  shows  itself  in  words,  he  did  not  intend  to  depreciate  the  worth  of 
love  itself,  just  as  little  could  he  design  to  cast  a  slight  on  the  worth  of 
faith  by  what  he  says  against  the  value  of  a  faith  that  exhibits  itself  only 
in  outward  profession.  He  considers  such  a  faith,  which  is  unaccom- 
panied by  works,  as  dead  ;  it  is  a  faith  which  is  destitute  of  that  divine 
life  which  spontaneously  produces  good  works.  In  reference  to  this 
necessary,  intimate  connexion  between  faith  and  works,  James,  from  his 
point  of  view,  permits  one  to  say,  addressing  another  who  depends  on 
this  inoperative  faith  (ii.  18),  *^Show  me  how  thy  faith  can  exist  without 
works,  and  I  will  prove  to  thee  my  faith  by  my  works.''  "  As  the  body 
without  the  soul  is  dead,  so"  (ho  says,  ii.  26)  '^  faith  without  works  is 
dead."  The  comparison  is  here  a  general  one,  without  descending  to 
particulars.  It  is  evident,  that  James  could  not  mean  to  say  that  works 
(the  outward  act)  bear  the  same  relation  to  faith  as  the  soul  to  the  body, 
but  only  (which  agrees  with  the  whole  train  of  his  thinking)  that  the 
absence  of  works  is  a  proof  that  the  faith  is  destitute  of  what  corresponds 
to  the  soul  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  body.  Works,  therefore, 
are  signs  of  the  vitality  of  faith. 

We  shall  be  assisted  in  forming  correct  ideas  of  his  doctrine  respecting 
faith,  if  we  examine  the  examples  which  he  adduces  of  genuine  and  of 
spurious  faitli ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  faith  of  evil  spirits  in  a  God,  which 
only  fills  them  with  terror,  and,  on  the  other,  the  faith  of  Abraham.  He 
here  applies  the  same  term  faith  to  two  distinct  affections  of  the  soul.  In 
the  first  case,  where  the  reference  is  to  the  faith  of  evil  spirits,  the  feeling 
of  dependence  on  an  Almighty  Supreme  Being  shows  itself  as  something 
unavoidable,  as  an  overpowering  force,  but  it  is  only  a  passive  state  (a 
'tTddog)^  with  which  the  spontaneity,  the  free  receptivity  and  self-activity 
of  the  mind  by  no  means  corresponds,  to  which  the  whole  determination 
of  the  inward  life  is  opposed.  The  feeling  of  dependence  on  God  is 
something  which  man  cannot  get  rid  of,  however  much  he  may  desire  it. 
In  the  second  case,  faith  is  not  merely  something  passive,  existing  inde- 
pendently of  the  self-determination  of  man,  but  a  voluntary  recognition 
of  this  dependence  takes  place  by  an  act  of  the  will,  and  thereby  becomes 
a  regulating  principle  of  the  whole  life.  Hence,  in  the  former  instance, 
works,  as  well  as  the  whole  tendency  of  the  life,  must  stand  in  con- 
tradiction to  what  from  this  position  is  called  faith ;  in  the  latter,  the 
inward  tendency  of  the  life  proceeding  from  faith  necessarily  manifests 
itself  by  works.  That  work  of  Abraham  which  the  apostle  adduces,  was 
indeed  no  other  than  an  expression  of  that  unconditional  and  trustful 
surrender  to  the  Divine  will,  which  is  likewise  by  Paul  considered  as  a 
mark  of  Abraham's  genuine  and  divinely  approved  righteousness.    But 
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Paul  addaces  this  example  with  a  special  reference  to  its  internal  impor- 
tance, in  opposition  to  a  vain  righteousness  of  works ;  James  makes  use 
of  it  in  its  outward  manifestation  against  an  opics  operatum  of  faith;  and 
in  this  point  of  view  he  could  say  that  by  his  works  Abraham  proved 
that  he  was  righteous;  faith  coSperated  with  his  works  in  order  to 
characterize  him  as  genuinely  righteous ;  by  works  his  faith  proved  itself 
to  be  "  perfect,"  reXtia,  When  the  Holy  Scriptures  tell  us  that  Abra- 
ham's faith  was  imputed  to  him  by  God  for  righteousness,  this  can  only 
be  understood  of  a  faith  which  was  accompanied  with  good  works  as 
marks  of  its  genuineness.  Certainly  James,  who  believed  jn  the  Divine 
omniscience^  could  not  suppose  that  the  outward  act  was  requisite  to 
make  Abraham's  disposition  manifest  to  God ;  but  he  meant  to  say  that 
Abraham's  faith  could  not  have  justified  him  before  God,  if  it  had  not 
been  such  as  would  manifest  its  inward  quality  by  such  works.  But  Paul 
would  not  have  applied  the  same  term  Trlarig  to  two  religious  states  that 
differed  so  widely  from  one  another ;  he  would  hardly  have  designated 
by  this  nam^  what  James  asserts  of  evil  spirits ;  he  would  not  have  dis- 
tinguished between  a  ^fides  in/ormis  and  &  fides  formata^  but  only  have 
designated  by  this  latter  term  the  "  faith  that  worketh  by  love."  And 
although  in  combating  the  erroneous  tendency  he  would  have  agreed 
with  James,  yet  his  method  of  combating  it  would  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferent. He  would  have  pointed  out,  as  he  has  done  in  several  passages 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  necessary,  intimate  connexion  between 
faith  and  a  moral  transformation ;  he  would  have  shown  those  persons 
who  professed  to  believe,  that  what  really  deserved  the  name  of  faith, 
was  entirely  wanting  to  them.  But  the  elements  of  such  a  demonstra- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  where  he  speaks  of  a  new 
birth,  a  new  creation  proceeding  from  faith;  i.  18.  Yet  it  is  not  his 
manner  to  develop  what  is  contained  in  the  idea  so  systematically  as  Paul 
is  wont  to  do,  who  exhibits  to  us,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  speculative 
and  the  practical,  as  they  interpenetrate  each  other.  James  is  through- 
out practical  rather  than  speculative.  He  contents  himself  with  stating 
experimental  appearances,  while  Paul  would  profoundly  investigate  their 
causes.  To  Paul,  the  central  fact  on  which  everything  turns  is  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  God,  and  the  great  revolution  that  must  be  effected  in 
that  relation  in  order  that  man,  by  nature  estranged  from  God,  may  be- 
come an  object  of  his  good  pleasure.  Only  to  the  sight  of  that  God  who 
beholds  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  spirit,  and  to  whom  the  invisible 
world  lies  unveiled,  is  the  whole  new  direction  of  the  life  apparent  in  that 
internal  act  of  faith  which  lays  hold  of  redemption,  and  from  which  every- 
thing must  be  developed  that  belongs  to  the  pei*feotion  of  the  Christian 
life.  In  the  sight  of  that  Being  who  beholds  the  invisible,  man  is  justi- 
fied when  he  believes ;  he  is  justified  by  his  faith.  But  James,  who  con- 
templates the  outward  manifestation  of  things  as  they  are  developed  in 
time,  takes  into  account  the  codperation  of  faith  and  works  for  the  jus- 
tification of  man ;  for  like  Paul  he  recognises  only  that  faith  which  works 
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by  love  aod  thuB  originates  the  new  creation  in  man,  as  jostifyiDg  fiuth, 
and  requires  that  it  should  express  itself  in  works  in  order  to  distingaish 
it  from  whatever  else  may  be  called  faith.     Had  James  intended  to  say 
that  works  must  be  visible  in  order  that  man  may  appear  just  before  God, 
this  would  have  been  a  material  contradiction  between  himself  and  Paul. 
But  as  surely  as  James  acknowledged  God  as  the  omniscient  who  pene- 
trates into  all  that  is  hidden  from  mortal  vision,  must  he  have  known,  that 
trne  faith  and  the  right  state  of  heart  which  it  involved,  must  be  manifest 
to  God,  before  it  could  be  discernible  to  man  by  its  outward  signs.     But 
one  thing  is  certain ; — the  point  of  view  taken  by  these  two  apostles,  the 
direction  of  tneir  contemplations,  is  thoroughly  different.     The  great  dif- 
fercnce  in  their  respective  positions  is,  that  while  Paul  fixes  his  attention 
principally  on  the  objectively  Divine,  the  ground  of  God's  election,  on 
which  the  confidence  of  man  must  rest :  James,  assuming  the  fact  of  this 
divine  ground,  concerns  himself  with  the  subjectively  human,  with  what 
man  must  do  on  his  part. 

A  contradiction  may  indeed  seem  to  exist  between  the  two,  when  the 
one,  as  the  mark  of  the  position  of  legal  righteousness  adopts  the  phrase, 
^'  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live !"  and  the  other,  from  his  position,  says, 
**  A  doer  of  the  work — this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed"* :  and  we 
readily  grant  that  Paul  would  not  have  expressed  himself  as  James  has 
done.  But  this  contradiction  vanishes,  if  we  take  care  to  notice  the 
different  connexions  in  which  these  words  are  used.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
law  as  the  summary  of  individual,  imperative  prescriptions,  and  of  man 
as  under  the  law,  antecedent  to  Christianity.  James  is  speaking  of  the 
new  law  of  life  revealed  by  the  Messiah,  which  he  designates  as  the  *'  per- 
fect law,"  vdfjLog  rikeio^^  in  reference  to  its  forming  the  consummation  of 
Judaism,  just  as  Christ  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  represents  the  gospel 
to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Viewing  it  in  this  connexion,  he  also  calls 
it  the  *'  law  of  liberty,"  i.,  25  doubtless  from  the  fact,  that  those  who 
truly  receive  it,  render  a  free,  loving  obedience,  issuing  from  an  inward 
vital  principle.  He  considers  this  law  as  equivalent  to  the  Adyo^,  the 
published  doctrine  of  Christ.  By  this  doctrine  the  law  becomes  a  law  of 
freedom,  and  a  perfect  law,  inasmuch  as  in  the  words  of  Christ  the  law 
first  finds  its  full  significance,  and  from  faith  in  Christ  the  free  obedience 
of  love  is  first  rendered  to  it.  Thus  the  Christian  state,  in  which  the  law 
becomes  glorified,  appears  as  that  of  freedom  and  perfection,  in  contrast  to 
the  earlier  condition  of  bondage  and  imperfection.  Since,  then,  James  thus 
agrees  with  Paul,  although  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  contrast  as 
the  latter  apostle,  between  the  gospel  and  the  law,  we  are  not  justified  in 
tracing  modes  of  expression  in  James  that  resemble  the  Pauline,  to  the 
direct  influence  of  Paul,  but,  we  must  rather  refer  what  both  have  in 

o  Paul,  from  the  legal  as  opposed  to  the  evangelical  stand-poiot)  sajs^  "  The  man  that 
doeth  them  shall  live  in  thorn,"  'O  noirjaa^  avrii  ^ijoerai  h  alrolc,  James,  firom  his  own 
position,  says,  'O  Tro/iyr^f  fpyov  ovto^  fiCLKtipLoc  iv  ry  noiijau  airoU  larai^  "  the  doer  of 
the  work,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed." 
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common,  to  the  divine  original  fountain  of  ihe  revelation  of  Christ,  in 
whose  words  we  can  point  ont  the  connecting  link.  In  reference  there- 
fore to  the  law,  as  the  law  of  Christ,  James  says  what  Paal  himself  must 
have  granted, — that  mere  knowledge  can  profit  nothing — that  it  is  all- 
important  that  this  doctrine  should  not  he  made  an  object  of  mere  indo- 
lent contemplation,  but  should  evince  its  power  as  a  law  regulating  the 
life — that  whoever  exemplifies  this  doctrine  in  his  life,  will  be  blessed  in 
his  deed* — that  only  he  who  regulates  his  life  by  Christianity  can  expe- 
rience in  life  its  blessed  effects ;  he  alone  will  feel  truly  blessed  in  the  in- 
fluence proceeding  from  Christianity. 

In  relation  to  moral  requirements,  James  differed  widely  from  the 
abettors  of  a  Jewish  legal  righteousness,  who  laid  more  stress  on  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  individual  good  works  than  on  the  regulation  of  the  life  bj 
one  governing  principle ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  Epistle^ 
and  closely  connected  with  his  argument  on  faith,  that  he  traces  back 
belief,  knowledge,  and  action,  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  life  proceeding 
from  a  godly  disposition,  and  opposes  the  isolation  of  all  those  things 
which  can  only  maintain  their  true  significance  when  comprehended  in 
that  unity. 

Thus  he  says.  Whosoever  imagines  that  the  worship  of  God  consists 
in  certain  single  acts,  deceives  himself;  it  consists  in  the  whole  directicMi 
of  a  life  devoted  to  God,  in  preserving  oneself  from  contact  with  all  un- 
godliness. He  combats  the  superficial  moral  judgment,  according  to  which 
a  man  believes  that  he  may  be  excused  for  transgressing  certain  com- 
mands, if  he  only  avoids  certain  sins.  The  law  is  a  unity,  and  whoever 
violates  it  in  only  one  point,  is  guilty  of  violating  the  whole.  According 
to  James,  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law  consists  in  love ;  ii.  8.  Hence  he 
particularly  speaks  against  those  who  were  accustomed  to  consider  an 
offence  in  words  as  a  mere  trifle,  or  who  believed  that  they  could  exercise 
genuine  devotion  towards  God  while  they  were  in  the  habit  of  passing  un- 
charitable judgments  on  their  fellow-men.  This  is  a  contradiction ;  good 
and  evil  cannot  proceed  from  the  same  fountain ;  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  language  should  be  the  organ  of  a  disposition  that  regulates  the  whole 
life  both  in  word  and  deed.  And  in  reference  to  the  theoretical  part  of 
religion,  he  says  that  true  wisdom  and  true  knowledge  must  show  them- 
selves in  the  general  course  of  the  life.  He  considers  the  whole  Christian 
life  as  a  work.  That  perseverance  which  consists  in  maintaining  the  fiuth 
under  trials  must  have  its  perfect  work,  that  is,  must  consist  not  merely  in 
single  good  acts,  but  embrace  the  whole  of  life ;  i.  4.  Of  practical  Chrift- 
tianity,  he  says,  that  the  "  doer  of  the  work,"  Trotiyr^f  ifyyov^  is  blessed  in 
his  doing;  i.  26. 

*  '£v,  "  in/'  in  Jamea^  L  26,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  translated  Ihrotigh.  The  "shaD 
be, "  iarai,  bIbo,  implies,  that  James  coDsidered  the  blessedness  not  merely  as  something 
proceeding  from  ihe  deed  as  an  oatward  result,  but  as  something  involved  in  the  deed,  a 
feeling  that  necessarily  accompanied  it ;  we  are  led  to  think  of  the  beatitudes  in  the  Sei^ 
men  on  the  Mount    Compare  also  Sohneckenbnrger's  ezoellent  remarks  on  this 
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Although  Christianity  presented  itself  to  this  apostle  as  the  consam- 
mation  of  the  law,  yet  he  by  no  means  adopted  the  Ebionitish  notion,  that 
Christ  had  only  perfected  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  addition  of  certain  moral 
prescriptions,  such  perhaps  as  are  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  so 
that  he  might  be  considered  simply  as  the  Sapreme  lawgiver  and  teacher ; 
bat  he  acknowledged  as  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Christianity,  the  im- 
partation  of  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  which,  by  its  operation  from 
within  outwardly,  prod  need  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.     He  beheld  in  the 
Messiah  the  author  of  a  new  moral  creation  through  the  divine  principle  of 
life  which  he  communicated ;  he  describes  the  word  of  truth  as  the  instru- 
ment of  regeneration,  giving  birth  to  a  new  creation  ;  i.  18.    The  word 
(he  affirms)  must  penetrate  the  very  depths  of  human  nature,  and  by  an  in- 
ternal transforming  power  effect  its  deliverance  from  sin  ;  L  21.     But  he 
was  very  far  from  believing  that  the  Christian  could  altogether  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law  of  liberty,  which  seeks  for  a  free  obedience 
proceeding  from  love,  and  could  thus  be  justified  by  his  own  coarse  of  life. 
He  declares  (including  himself)  that  ^*  in  many  things  we  all  offend ;''  iiL 
2.     Every  man,  he  says,  must  be  penetrated  by  the  conviction  how  much 
he  stands  in  need  of  the  divine  mercy,  that  he  may  be  able  to  stand  before 
the  divine  tribunal ;  and  ought  to  be  impelled  by  this  consideration  to 
exercise  mercy  towards  others ;  ii.  13. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  differences 
between  the  two  apostles,  in  the  dogmatic  and  ethical  mode  of  their  instruc- 
tions, differences  to  which  in  fact  we  have  called  attention ;  but  still  it  may 
be  shown,  that  though  the  Christian  spirit  appears  more  fully  developed 
and  more  perfectly  formed  in  one  scheme  of  doctrine  than  in  the  other,  yet 
the  same  spirit  pervades  both.  Paul,  though  he  considered  good  works 
as  the  necessary  marks  of  the  new  spiritual  creation,  and  the  neces- 
sary fruits  of  an  actual,  internal  righteousness,  would  certainly  not  have 
expressed  himself  exactly  in  this  manner,  that  a  man  is  justified  not  by 
faith  alone,  but  also  by  his  works,  that  faith  and  works  must  codperate 
for  his  justification.  He  would  not  only  have  avoided  saying  this  in  re- 
ference to  the  legal  works  preceding  the  transformation  of  the  life  by 
fiuth,  (in  which  James  agrees  with  him,)  but  also  in  reference  to  the 
works  produced  by  faith ;  for  he  always  considered  fidth  alone  as  that 
by  which  a  man  becomes  just  before  God,  and  the  source  from  which 
all  other  good  develops  itself  by  an  internal  necessity ;  and  the  life  of 
believers,  proceeding  from  faith,  is  always  alloyed  by  a  mixture  of  the 
flesh,  for  which  reason  a  justifying  power  cannot  be  attributed  even 
to  those  works  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith.  But  since  James,  as^we 
have  remarked,  acknowledges  the  continual  defects  of  the  Christian 
life  and  the  need  of  fdrgiveness  of  sin  even  to  the  recipient  of  the 
gospel — since  he  presupposes  that  the  Christian  can  only  obtain  that 
mercy  from  God  which  he  constantly  needs,  as  long  as  he  shows  mercy 
to  others — all  material  difference  vanishes.  Paul  approaches  nearer  to 
James  on  another  side,  where  he  is  less  dogmatically  exact,  and  is 
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not  led  to  employ  the  strong  contrasts  which  are  frequent  in  the  con- 
troversial parts  of  his  writings,  for  even  according  to  his  own  views, 
works  necessarily  belong  to  the  Christian  life  as  an  expression  of  faith 
and  of  the  righteousness  obtained  by  it,  and  faith  must  be  verified  by  the 
whole  course  of  life ;  hence  he  asserts,  on  occasions  when  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  give  prominence  to  this  truth,  that  every  man  will  receive 
his  deserts,  according  to  that  he  hath  done  in  his  earthly  life,  w*hether  it 
be  good  or  bad,  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  this  mode  of 
expression  on  the  Pauline  principles,  and  to  show  its  perfect  harmony 
with  them.  In  the  works  which  proceed  from  faith,  the  difference  must 
be  verified  between  genuine  and  spurious  faith,  and  the  difference  will 
gradually  make  itself  known  according  to  the  degree  in  which  faith  has 
penetrated  the  life.  Although  in  redemption,  justification,  and  the  im- 
partation  of  a  new  divine  life,  by  which  man  is  first  rendered  capable  of 
accomplishing  good  works,  all  iis  an  act  of  grace,  yet,  according  to  Paul's 
doctrine,  there  is  also  a  rewardable  righteousness,  and  the  bestowment 
of  a  reward,  in  proportion  as  men  show  themselves  active  when  the  new 
creation  has  been  efifected,  according  as  they  make  use  of  the  grace 
bestowed  upon  them.  And  if  such  expressions,  though  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Pauline  doctrine,  were  taken  by  themselves,  they 
might,  like  those  of  James,  be  supposed  to  be  contradictory  to  it.  It  is 
in  these  expressions  that  we  find  the  doctrinal  type  of  James. 

Moreover,  as  James  was  altogether  a  Jew,  but  a  Jew  whose  vietos 
were  rendered  complete  by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah^  it  was  his  aim 
to  lead  his  countrymen  by  the  same  way  which  he  had  himself  taken, 
from  Jifdaism  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  though  without  departing 
from  the  customary  national  theocratic  forms ;  hence  he  did  not,  like 
Paul,  who  labored  among  the  Gentiles  that  stood  in  no  national  relation 
to  the  law,  represent  Christ  as  the  abolisher  of  the  law,  but  as  its  fulfiUer; 
and  this  view  was  countenanced  by  Christ^s  own  language  in  Matt.  v. 
17.*  Hence  the  law  to  him  became  changed  in  its  spirit;  from  being 
imperfect,  it  became  perfect ;  from  being  a  law  of  bondage,  it  became  a  law 
of  liberty.  But  he  received  the  new  spirit  under  the  old  forms,  similarly 
to  many  Catholics  who  have  attained  to  free  evangelical  convictions,  and 
yet  have  not  been  able  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  old  ecclesiastical 
forms ;  or  like  Luther,  when  he  had  already  attained  to  a  knowledge  of 
justification  by  faith,  but  before  he  was  aware  of  the  consequences  flow- 
ing from  it  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  the  church.  And 
thus  James,  though  he  acknowledged  that  the  Gentiles  by  faith  in  Je- 
hovah and  the  Messiah  were  entitled  to  the  same  theocratic  privileges  as 
the  Jews  who  observed  the  law,  did  not  enforce  on  the  believing  Jews 
the  non-observance  of  the  law,  Acts  xv.  21.  And  what  he  says  to  Paul 
in  Acts  xxi.  21,f  implies  that  he  would  have  thought  it  wrong  to  induce 

*  See  Life  of  Christ,  p.  91. 

f  The  believiDg  Jews  Deeded  no  new  precepts ;  tbey  knew  what  they  were  boond  tt> 
observe  as  Jews.    See  p.  127. 
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the  Jews  who  were  scattered  among  the  heathen  to  forsake  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law.      Now  Panl  also  was  far  from  doing  this ;    he 
allowed  the  Jews  to  remain  Jews,  as  he  allowed  the  Glentiles  to  retain 
everything  in  their  national  character  and  habits  which  did  not  contra- 
dict the  spiint  of  the  gospel :  he  himself  did  not  repudiate  bis  Jewish 
character  and  education,  but  celebrated  the  Jewish  feasts  with  the  Jews, 
when  there  was  opportunity.     But  since  he  considered  the  religions 
obligation  of  the  law  in  every  respect  as  abolished,  he  must  natnrally 
have  been  less  scrupulous  in  its  outward  observance,  and  must  rather 
have  felt  himself  bound  to  depart  from  it  when  required  to  do  so  by 
higher  considerations,  whenever  the  observance  of  the  law  was  in  any 
way  incompatible  with  the  duties  and  claims  of  his  vocation,  as  for 
example,   when   it  obstructed   his  free  intercourse   with   the   heathen. 
Among  the  Gentiles  he  lived  as  one  by  birth  a  Gentile ;  Barnabas  and 
Peter  did  the  same  ;  Gal.  ii.  14.*    James  would  not  have  so  easily  agreed 
to  this,  nor  indeed  was  such  expansion  of  sentiment  required  for  bis  pe- 
culiar sphere  of  labor,  since  his  adherence  to  the  observance  of  the  law 
rather  promoted  his  success  among  his  countrymen,  to  whom  his  gpeeicU 
ministry  was  confined. 

With  the  difference  in  the  doctnnal  schemes  of  the  two  apostles, 
their  manner  of  enforcing  the  duty  of  veracity  is  also  connected.  James 
repeats  the  command  of  Christ  to  the  letter,  as  it  was  originally  given, 
yet  showing  at  the  same  time,  that  he  correctly  understood  its  sense 
and  spirit.  Among  Christians,  no  oath  ought  to  be  required  for  a  con- 
firmation of  what  they  asserted,  their  love  of  truth  and  mutual  confidence 
ought  to  be  so  great,  that  their  Yea  and  Nay  should  be  a  sufficient  pledge. 
It  was  their  duty  to  guard  from  the  first  against  the  guilt  of  falsehood 
or  perjury;  James  v.  12.  Paul  does  not  mention  Christ's  command  in 
this  verbal  form,  but  only  enjoins,  in  reference  to  the  disposition,  that 
Christians  should  speak  truth  to  one  another,  as  being  members  one  of 
another ;  and  because  language  was  intended  for  the  very  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  exhibiting  the  spiritual  communion,  in  which,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body,  they  must  stand  to  one  another.  From  this  it 
was  easy  to  deduce  the  obligation  which  they  were  under  on  this  point 
towards  society  at  large,  since  all  men  as  rational  beings,  created  for  the 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  might  be  considered  members  one 
of  another,  and  language  was  in  like  manner  designed  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  exhibition  of  this  more  general  relation ;  Ephes.  iv.  25.  And 
he  had  confessedly  no  scruple,  when  sufficient  confidence  was  not  felt 
towards  him  by  all  the  persons  concerned,  and  where  it  was  of  special 

• 

*  Perhaps  the  partisans  of  James,  mentioned  in  6aL  ii  12,  went  down  to  Antioch  hr 
the  purpose  of  examining  whether  the  Jews  who  lived  among  the  Gentiles,  allowed 
thomselves  to  be  led  into  violations  of  the  law,  which  thej  were  not  jnstified  in  doing 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  apostolio  oonvention ;  but  it  does  not  follow  firom  thii^  that  tbey 
were  acting  by  the  command,  or  even  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Jamea 
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importance  to  obtain  undoubting  confidence  in  his  assertions,  to  make  use 
of  a  form  of  asseveration  which  would  be  deemed  equivalent  to  an  oath. 
As  the  ethical  element  predominates  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  so  an 
anxiety  for  the  exclusion  of  every  appearance  of  charging  the  causation 
of  sin  upon  God  is  very  conspicuous,  and  an  emphatic  maintenance  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  whose  self-determination  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  all  the  operations  of  divine  grace.  Let  no  one  excuse  himself  (is  the 
apostle's  doctrine)  for  yielding  to  evil,  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  with- 
stand its  enticements, — that  a  higher  power,  a  fatality,  a  divine  predesti- 
nation hurried  him  into  sin.  Far  be  it  from  God  to  tempt  any  man  to 
evil.  As  no  evil  can  affect  Him,  the  holy  and  blessed  One,  so  he  tempts 
no  one  to  evil ;  but  it  is  the  indwelling  sinful  desire  of  every  man  by 
which  he  is  seduced  to  evil.  This  also  makes  an  opening  for  the  temp- 
tations of  Satan,  yet  even  by  his  power  no  one  can  be  forced  to  sin 
against  his  will ;  iv.  7.  Thus  the  ground  is  taken  away  from  every  man 
for  throwing  off  the  blame  of  his  sins  by  pleading  the  temptations  pro- 
ceeding either  from  God  or  Satan ;  since  to  the  believer  the  ability  is 
given,  by  his  own  higher  moral  nature  (the  image  of  God  in  his  soul), 
and  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  withstand  his  sinful  desires  and 
the  temptations  of  Satan ;  it  must  be  his  own  guilt  if  he  yield  and  allow 
himself  to  be  carried  away  to  the  commission  of  sin.  He  has  only  to 
subordinate  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  communion  with  God 
to  withstand  the  evil  spirit,  who  will  then  flee  from  him ;  all  temptation  « 
to  evil  will  fail  before  a  will  that  is  in  real  earnest  and  devoted  to  Grod. 
Only  let  a  man  surrender  himself  to  God  by  a  steady  determination  of 
his  will,  and  God's  aid  will  not  be  wanting ;  i.  13-16 ;  iv.  7,  8.  Jamea, 
like  Paul,  presupposes  two  principles  of  action  in  the  believer — the  image 
of  God  restored  through  Christ,  and  the  sinful  desire  which  still  cleaves 
to  the  soul,  and  renders  it  accessible  to  temptations  from  without.  When 
he  says  that  the  desire  bringeth  forth  sin,  (i.  15,)  it  is  not  meant,  that 
the  desire  itself  is  something  purely  natural,  or  morally  indifferent,  but 
it  is  rather  presupposed  that  the  element  in  human  nature,  according  to 
its  actual  condition,  which,  when  a  man  does  not  withstand  it,  but  sur- 
renders himself  to  it,  gives  birth  to  the  sinful  act,  is  in  itself  something 
sinful.  But  James  limits  himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  outward 
manifestations  of  the  moral  life  ;  he  does  not,  like  Paul  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  go  to  the  root  of  the  opposition  between  good  and  evil  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart ;  yet  he  furnishes,  even  on  this  side,  an  impor- 
tant link  in  the  complete  development  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  manner 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  respecting  the  free  determination  of  the  will 
in  relation  to  a  divine  causation  in  evil  and  good,  furnishes  us  with  an  * 
important  complement  to  Paul's  doctrinal  scheme,  where,  (as  in  discuss- 
ing the  doctrine  of  election,  predestination,  and  the  unconditionality  of 
the  divine  decrees,)  owing  to  his  peculiar  character,  and  his  practical  or 
argumentative  object,  only  one  side  of  Christian  truth  is  brought  forward, 
only  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  Christian  dispensation  b  dwelt  on. 
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and  other  a.*pecU  of  it  are  pat  in  the  background.  Henoe,  if  one  wHI 
form  a  doctrinal  ffystem  from  sach  nngle  passages,  not  taken  in  con- 
nexion w  ith  the  analogy  of  the  whole  New  Testament  doctrine,  crrora 
miut  ari«e,  which  he  would  have  learned  to  avoid,  by  comparing  the 
degrees  of  development  and  peculiar  schemes  of  doctrine  belonging  to 
the  several  apostles  which  serve  mutually  to  complete  one  smother.^ 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE   DOCTRINE   OF  JOHK. 


John,  as  compared  with  Paul,  had  this  point  in  common  with  James, 
that,  by  his  peculiar  mental  development,  he  was  not  adapted  and  dis- 
posed to  that  intellectual  cast  of  thought  which  distinguished  the  dialectic 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  But  if  in  James  the  practical  element  predomi- 
*nated,  in  John  wc  find  the  intuitive,  though  deeply  imbued  with  the 
practical ;  he  presents  broad  contemplative  views  of  the  fundamental  re- 
lations of  the  spiritual  life,  rather  than  trains  of  thought,  in  which,  as  in 
Paul's  writings,  distinctions  and  contrasts  are  made  with  logical  precision 
and  minuteness.  In  reference  also  to  the  peculiar  development  of  his 
Christian  life,  be  had  not  been  led  like  Paul  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer 
through  severe  conflicts  and  opposition,  nor  like  him  at  last  attained 
peace  after  a  violent  crisis.  He  resembled  James  in  having  become  a 
Christian  through  a  course  of  quiet  development,  but  differed  from  him 
in  this  respect,  that  his  higher  life  had  not  first  been  moulded  to  a  pecu- 
liar form  in  Judaism,  from  which  he  had  been  gradually  brought  to  faith 
in  Christ,  his  conceptions  of  Christianity  having  been  modified  by  his 
former  views ;  but  from  the  first,  the  whole  development  of  his  higher 
life  had  proceeded  from  a  personal  observation  of  the  appearing  of  Christ 
and  by  intercourse  with  him.  As  the  consciousness  of  his  own  moral 
disunion  was  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  a  perfect  divinely-human 
life,  in  which  the  archetype  of  man  was  realized  before  his  eyes,  so  by 
continuing  to  live  in  communion  with  this  model  of  perfection,  he  gained 

*  In  reference  to  all  the  topics  dUcussed  in  this  chapter,  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  my  readers  to  an  Essay  by  Frommann,  a  yonng  theologian,  distinguished,  and  dear  to  mc^ 
(now  Dr.  Froromonn,  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  at  SL  Petersburgh,)  in  the 
l^udien  und  Kritiken,  1833,  part  1.  It  wiU  be  clear  to  the  attentive  reader,  that  in  the  re- 
prcflontation  given  above,  I  have  viewed  tlie  subject,  not  under  the  light  of  a  contracted 
dogmatism  which  would  adjust  all  contradictions^  but  from  that  position  which  unprejo- 
diocd  historical  investigation  and  genetic  development  enable  me  to  occupy.  But  I  can- 
not hope  to  secure  myself  against  the  •suspicions  of  the  prejudiced,  who^  of  all  peraoni^ 
deem  themselves  the  most  fi^ee  fW>m  prejudioa. 
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power  to  overcome  that  disunion.  Hence  everything  in  his  view  tamed 
on  one  simple  contrast ; — divine  life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer, 
—death  in  estrangement  from  him.  And  as  the  whole  of  his  piety  was 
the  result  of  what  he  immediately  saw  and  experienced  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  Redeemer,  all  his  modes  of  religious  thought  had  their  origin  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  and  might  be  considered  as  so  many  reflections  of  it. 
It  was  this  which  gave  them  a  vital  unity,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
distinguish  them  into  the  practical  and  theoretical.  This  is  shown  in 
those  pregnant  words  by  which  his  style  is  marked, — lAfc^  Lights  and 
Truth  ;  and  their  opposites — JDeath^  Darhiess^  and  a  J^ie.  As  in  com- 
munion with  God,  the  original  fountain  of  life,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  through  his  self-revelation  in  the  Logos,  the  spirit  of  man  finds  its 
true  life, — as  when  in  this  true  life,  the  consciousness  of  the  spirit  devel- 
ops itself,  the  life  becomes  the  light  of  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  lives  in 
the  truth  as  its  vital  principle;  so  by  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from  its 
original,  by  the  disjunction  of  the  knowledge  of  man's  self  and  of  the 
world  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  death,  misery,  darkness  and  falsehood 
are  the  result.  The  human  spirit  created  after  the  image  of  the  divine 
Logos,  must  be  enlightened  by  communion  with  this  divine  fountain  of 
life  ;  a  life  in  God,  divine  life  as  the  true  life  of  the  spirit,  is  naturally  ao- 
companied  by  the  true  light  of  knowledge.  But  since  man  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  will  has  turned  himself  to  the  undivine,  he  has  in  so  doing 
estranged  himself  from  the  source  of  his  true  light  and  life,  and  is  no 
longer  in  a  state  susceptible  of  its  reception.  The  divine  Logos  never 
ceases,  indeed,  to  manifest  himself  to  the  souls  of  men,  as  Paul  declares, 
that  in  God  they  live  and  move  and  are ;  his  light  shines  in  the  darkness 
of  the  human  race,  who  have  turned  away  from  God ;  and  from  its  illu- 
mination emanated  all  the  goodness  and  truth  that  preceded  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  Logos ;  but  this  revelation  was  opposed  by  an 
impenetrable  intensity  of  darkness.*     Hence  the  Logos  himself  must 

*  I  c&DDOt  entirely  agree  with  the  interpretation  proposed  by  Frommann,  in  hia  excel- 
lent work  on  the  doctrinal  views  of  John ;  Leipzig,  1839,  p.  249 ; — that  John,  in  the  first 
clause  of  i.  6,  depicts  the  relation  of  human  nature  in  its  original  state  to  the  revelation  of 
the  divine  Logos,  and  that  in  the  second  part  of  this  verse,  "and  the  darkness,**  kclI  i^ 
OKoria^  he  speaks  of  that  relation  since  the  Fall.  According  to  this,  the  OKoria  in  the  first 
clause,  to  use  the  language  of  the  schoolmen,  would  describe  the  state  of  man  in  the  con- 
dition  of  pura  naturcUia  as  infarmiSf  negative^  and  from  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  the 
gratia  in/armans  must  proceed,  which  man  required  for  the  perfection  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  But  in  John,  we  never  find  the  representation  of  such  a  mere  negative  relation 
of  the  human  spirit  to  the  Logos,  as  existing  apart  from  communion  with  him,  and  possess- 
ing a  susceptibility  not  yet  satisfied.  "  Darkness"  always  denotes,  in  his  phraseology,  an 
actual  opposition  against  the  divine  light  of  the  Logos,  a  predominance  of  the  undivine. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  style  of  his  conceptions,  that  he  should  suppose  the  spirit  of  man, 
formed  after  the  image  of  the  Logos,  to  be  in  its  original  state  otherwise  than  in  comma- 
nion  with  that  divine  source  of  life  and  light.  Verse  4  relates  to  what  the  Logos  was  or 
ought  to  be,  according  to  his  essential  nature,  to  mankind ;  and  in  verse  6,  John  passes  on 
immediately  to  the  state  of  mankind  estranged  dcom  God  by  the  misdirection  of  their  wiD. 
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break  tbroagh  the  separating  limits — ^bring  himself  nigh  to  man  estranged 
from  God — reveal  and  communicate  himself  as  the  divine  foantain  of  life 
in  the  form  of  an  assumed  humanity,  a  visible  homan  life  serving  him 
only  as  a  medium  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  life  which  is  in  him, 
and  for  bringing  men  to  a  participation  of  it    John  L  7-14. 

Satan  appears  as  the  summit  and  representative  of  this  self-seeking 
tendency,  dissevered  from  connexion  with  God,  and  hence  given  over  to 
darkness  and  falsehood ;  John  viii.  44.  He  stands  not  in  the  truth  ;* 
with  the  dis{>osition  that  has  become  a  second  nature,  he  can  find  in  the 
truth  not  a  single  point  on  which  to  rest,  because  there  is  no  truth  in 
him.  Owing  to  his  predominant  tendency  to  falsehood  he  wants  the 
organ  requisite  to  receive  the  truth,  and  to  connect  himself  with  it,  to 
admit  and  to  appropriate  the  revelation  of  truth. 

Where  a  created  spirit  yields  itself  wholly  and  purely  to  the  self- 
revealing  God,  or  the  Logos,  there  is  truth.  Wherever  he  dissevers  him- 
self from  this  connexion,  and  lives,  thinks,  and  acts  in  this  state  of  selfish 

*  Frommann  maintains,  in  his  work  before  quoted,  p.  332,  that  Satan,  according  to 
John^s  views,  is  no  other  than  "  the  sedactive  spirit  of  the  world  concoiyed  of  in  coocreta 
personal! tj;"  the  principlo  of  evil  in  the  world  hypostatized ;  and  that  the  idea  of  a  fallen 
Intelliprcncc  is  altogether  foreign  to  this  apostle.  But  if  th»  were  so,  we  must  explain 
his  language  in  one  of  three  ways.  Either  he  intentionally  chose  the  form  of  such  a 
personification ;  or  the  prevalent  religious  conception  ^i,  which  had  proceeded  fn>m  an 
embodiment  of  the  idea  of  evil,  had  taken  posse5»ion  of  his  mind  without  his  molring  {%  « 
subject  of  special  reflection  (which  is  Schleiermacher's  view) ;  or  he  really  considered 
Batan  as  an  absolute  evil  being  who  had  existed  from  eternity.  There  appears  nothing 
to  favor  the  flrst  supposition ;  with  respect  to  the  second,  this  doctrine  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  system  of  John*s  theology,  that  we  cannot  help  believing  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  this  representation,  and  to  form  a  definite 
idea  rospeciing  tlie  nature  of  Satan  and  his  relation  to  God.  But  the  admission  of  an  ab- 
solute Dualism  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  John's  theism.  There  remains  then  no  other 
alternative  but  the  supposition  that  he  considered  Satan  as  the  Intelligenoe  who  fini 
apostatized  from  God.  The  passage  in  John  viii.  44  contains  nothing  contradictory  to 
this  supposition.  The  persons  whom  Christ  there  declares  to  resemble  Satan  in  their 
dispositions,  he  could  not  intend  to  describe  as  absolutely  evil  by  nature,  but  as  those  who, 
by  the  repeated  suppression  of  their  nature  derived  from  God,  had  attained  this  unsus- 
ceptibility  for  truth  and  goodness,  this  habitual  perverscness.  Frommann  says,  p.  335, 
that  the  fall  of  a  good  angel  presupposes  an  original  evil  principle  operating  upon  him, 
and,  that  in  order  to  explain  the  existence  of  Satan,  we  are  again  driven  to  the  assnmptioa 
of  another  Satan.  But  this  objection  is  obviated  by  what  we  have  before  remnked 
respecting  the  necessary  inexpUcability  of  the  origin  ofnti,  founded  in  the  very  idea  of  evO, 
see  p.  S88.  We  roust  again  maintain  what  we  have  asserted  against  all  attempts  to  find 
an  absolute  Dualism  in  John.  The  doctrine  of  a  fallen  spirit  firom  whom  all  evil  pro- 
ceeds, we  are  justified  in  presuming  to  be  the  only  one  by  which  the  idea  of  a  Satan  can 
harmonize  with  the  strictly  theistical  conception  which  evidently  lies  at  the  basis  d 
John's  theology,  if  nothing  in  it  can  be  proved  contradictory  to  this  supposition,  as  cef^ 
tainly  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  proved.  But  such  a  Dualism  as  is  founded  in  Hen* 
oleon's  idea  of  Satan,  we  cannot  presuppose  without  hesitation  in  the  idea  of  John,  bat  it 
will  be  necessary  to  produce  disUnot  expressions  which  aflbrd  positive  evidence  of  siioh  m 
oonoeption. 
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separation,  there  is  falsehood.  As  the  truth,  according  to  John,  proceeds 
from  the  tendency  of  the  whole  life  towards  God,  the  true  and  the  good 
are  in  his  view  one,  as  on  the  other  hand,  are  sin  and  falsehood.  When 
the  spirit  withdraws  itself  from  the  revelation  of  eternal  truth,  and  sup- 
presses its  original  consciousness  of  truth,  self-deception  follows,  and  the 
deception  of  others.  Hence  Satan  is  represented  as  a  liar,  and  the  father 
of  lies.  And  thus  have  we  the  universal  contrast:  those  who  are  in  a 
state  of  vital  communion  with  God,  who  have  received  a  divine  life,  are 
bom  of  God,  and  hence  are  called  the  children  of  God ;  and  those  who 
live  in  communion  with  that  spirit  from  whom  at  first  proceeded  all  the 
tendencies  of  sin  and  falsehood,  or  who  are  of  the  world,  belong  to  the 
world — ^understanding  by  the  world  not  the  objective  world  as  such,  the 
creation  of  God,  which,  as  founded  in  the  Logos,  and  as  a  revelation  of 
God,  is  in  itself  something  good,  but  the  world  in  a  subjective  reference, 
inasmuch  as  the  consciousness  of  man  is  held  by  it,  and  separates  it  from 
its  relation  to  God,  so  that  a  consciousness  of  the  world  torn  from  its 
connection  with  a  consciousness  of  God  becomes  all-controlliug. 

Since,  according  to  John,  participation  in  the  divine  life  depends 
entirely  on  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  this  forms  a  new  era  of  development  in 
opposition  to  the  former  prevailing  principle,  and  to  that  state  of  estrange- 
ment from  God,  and  of  moral  conniption  from  which  believers  are  extri- 
cated. Though  we  find  in  John  no  such  ample  representation  of  human 
nature  in  its  estrangement  from  God,  as  is  delineated  iu  PauFs  writings, 
(which  may  be  explained  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  doctrinal  method, 
and  the  peculiar  style  of  his  writings,)  still  it  may  be  easily  perceived 
that  his  views  were  essentially  the  same,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  essence  of  Christianity.  We  find  here  the  same  contrast  between 
what  human  nature  is,  and  is  able  to  produce  in  the  state  of  estrange- 
ment from  God,  and  that  higher  position  to  which  it  is  raised  by  the 
transforming  influence  of  a  divine  principle  of  life  communicated  to  it, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  contrast  of  the  carnal^  oapKiKbv^  and  the  spiritual^ 
TTvevfjiaTiKbv,  When  John,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Gospel  (i.  12), 
describes  the  children  of  God  as  those  who  owed  this  distinction,  not  to 
their  descent  from  any  particular  race  of  men,  and  in  general  not  to  any- 
thing which  lies  within  the  compass  of  human  nature ; — when  Christ  says 
to  Nicodemus,  that  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ; — such  language  is, 
in  the  first  place,  opposed  to  the  Jewish  notion  that  outfrard  descent 
from  the  theocratic  nation  gave  an  indisputable  right  to  participation  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  in  the  dignity  of  his  children ;  but  this  particular 
application  is  deduced  from  a  tinith  expressed  in  the  most  general  terms, 
namely,  the  general  position,  that  the  natural  man  by  his  disposition  is 
estranged  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  must  receive  a  new  divine  life, 
in  order  to  become  a  member  of  it.  Hence  in  John,  as  well  as  in  Paul, 
the  same  conditions  and  preparations  are  required  for  participation  in  the 
blessing  which  Christ  is  ready  to  bestow  on  mankind,  the  consciousness 
of  bondage  in  the  God-related  nature  of  man, — ^the  consciousness  of  per- 
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tonal  sinfulness — a  sense  of  the  need  of  help  and  redemption,  a  longing 
afler  a  new  divine  life,  which  alone  can  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the  higher 
nature  of  man.     We  may  here  adduce  the  allusion  to  the  brazen  serpent 
(iii.  14),  where  the  Jews,  who  in  believing  confidence  expected  by  look- 
ing at  it  to  be  healed  of  their  wounds,  represent  those  who,  under  a  sense 
of  the  destruction  that  threatens  them  from  their  spiritual  maladies,  look 
to  the  Redeemer  with  confidence  for  spiritual  healing ;  and   all   those 
parables  in  John's  Gospel,  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  thirst  for  that  water 
of  life,  and  hunger  for  that  bread  of  heaven,  which  he  is  willing  to  bestow. 
Accordingly  John,  in  his  first  Epistle,  says  that  whoever  believes  him- 
self to  be  free  from  sin,  is  destitute  of  uprightness,  and  deceives  himself; 
that  such  a  man  makes  God  a  liar,  since  he  acts  as  if  all  which  the  earlier 
divine  revelations  have  asserted  respecting  human  sinfulness,  and  which 
is  implied  in  God's  sending  a  Redeemer  to  the  hunian  race,  were  false ; 
]  John  i.  10. 

But  in  order  that  men  may  attain  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  avail 
themselves  of  his  aid,  the  outward  revelation  of  the  divine,  with  all  the 
attestations  that  accompanied  it  in  the  external  world,  are  not  sufiicient. 
Without  the  inward  sense  for  the  divine  which  is  outwardly  manifested 
in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  they  can  give  it  no  admission  into  their 
hearts.  The  outward  power  of  the  divine  can  exert  no  compulsive  in- 
fluence, but  requires  the  mind  to  be  already  in  a  susceptible  state,  in 
order  to  produce  its  right  effect.  Without  this,  all  external  revelations 
and  appeals  are  in  vain  ;  the  unsusceptible  "  have  eyes  but  they  see  not ;" 
John  xii.  40.  Hence  the  attainment  of  faith  depends  on  a  preparative 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  men's  minds,  by  which  a  sense  of  the 
divine  is  awakened  within  them,  and  a  consciousness  of  their  higher 
wants.  Thus  a  susceptibility  for  what  will  give  real  satisfaction  is  de- 
veloped, so  that  faith  naturally  results  from  the  conjunction  of  this  inward 
susceptibility  with  the  external  divine  revelation.  To  this  Christ  refers 
when  he  says  to  the  Jews,  (to  whom,  on  account  of  the  enthralment  of 
their  minds  in  earthly  things,  his  words  were  necessarily  unintelligible 
and  strange,)  in  order  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  grounds  of  their 
being  offended  with  him  (John  vL  44,  45),  that  they  should  not  think 
that  they  could  come  to  him,  that  is,  attain  to  faith  in  him,  with  such  a 
tendency  of  their  disposition.*  No  one  (he  declared)  could  come  unto 
him  who  was  not  drawn  to  him  by  the  Father  who  sent  him ;  who  had 
not  heard  the  awakening  voice  of  the  heavenly  Father  in  hi)&  inmost  soul, 
and  followed  it.  These  words  have  indeed  been  misunderstood  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Augustiniau  system,  as  if  a  divine  excitement,  inde- 
pendent of  all  human  self-determination,  were  intended  as  producing  that 
susceptibility  for  the  divine;    but  this  would  be  to   impose  a  sense 

*  Id  contrast  to  their  bodily  coming  to  him ;  which  was  only  on  account  of  their 
bodily  necessitios,  for  which  they  thus  sought  to  obtain  relief;  whereas  the  true  spiritoa] 
coming  to  him  must  procoed  from  a  feeling  of  their  real,  apiriuial  neoeasiUea. 
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foieign  to  the  connexion  and  the  design  of  the  discourse;  and  greater 
importance  has  been  attached  to  a  single  metaphorical  expression  than  it 
can  have  in  such  a  connexion.  Certainly  the  divine  impulse,  mast  be 
here  contrasted  with  what  is  merely  sensuous  and  human ;  and  the 
figurative  expressions  denote  the  power  with  wliich  the  divine  impulse, 
when  it  is  once  felt,  operates  on  the  soul, — the  power  with  which  the 
divine  manifests  itself  to  the  self-consciousness ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
said  that  this  divine  impulse  of  an  operation  of  God  to  arouse  the  sup- 
pressed knowledge  of  God  acts  alone,  and  that  man,  by  his  free  6elf> 
determination,  does  nothing  to  promote  it.  This  supposition  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  design  of  all  the  passages  of  this  kind,  since,  taken 
in  their  connexion,  the  words  are  intended  to  awake  men  to  a  sense  of 
their  criminal  unsusceptibility  as  the  cause  of  their  unbelief.  It  would 
also  contradict  John's  declaration  of  the  condemnation  that  accompanied 
the  appearance  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  publication  of  the  gospel ;  for 
this  condemnation  implies  the  fact,  that  in  the  different  reception  given 
by  men  to  the  gospel,  their  different  susceptibility  or  unsusceptibility  for 
believing  is  manifested,  and  thus  the  difference  of  their  entire  disposition 
and  character. 

According  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  John,  a  two-fold  meaning  is 
attached  to  the  phrases,  to  be  of  Ood^  elvai  kic  Oeov^  and  to  be  of  the  tnUh^ 
elvcu  Ik  rfjg  dki]6€iag.  They  either  indicate,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
words,  the  quickening  first  proceeding  from  faith  through  the  divine 
spirit  of  life,  which  is  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  or  in  a  subordinate  sense,  the 
general  contact  of  the  human  mind  with  God,  the  taste  for  the  true  and 
the  divine,  that  inward  susceptibility  founded  on  the  developed  know- 
ledge of  God,  which  is  the  preparative  for  faith.  In  reference  to  the 
latter  meaning  it  is  said,  in  John  viii.  47,  '^  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth 
God's  words ;"  and  xviii.  37,  "  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth,  heareth 
my  voice."  Hence,  though  John  presents  in  diametric  opposition  the 
idea  of  the  natural  man  estranged  from  God,  and  the  man  who  is  bom 
of  God,  yet,  according  to  his  doctrine,  various  steps  and  transitions  in 
the  phenomenal  world  must  be  admitted  between  the  first  condition  and 
the  second,  according  as  the  original  consciousness  of  truth  and  of  God 
which  has  been  suppressed  by  the  sinful  bias  of  the  will,  more  or  less 
prevents  men  from  hearing  the  voice  of  God,  and  following  the  drawings 
of  their  heavenly  Father.*  The  slumbering  sense  of  God  may  indeed  be 
awakened  by  the  immediate  impression  of  the  glory  manifested  in  the 
appearance  of  Christ ;  but  it  may  also  happen  that  a  man,  by  following 
the  drawing  of  his  heavenly  Father  antecedent  to  the  revelation  of  Christ, 
uprightly  strives  afler  the  divine  and  the  good,  and  such  a  one  is  led 
through  the  divine  to  the  divine.  The  confused  partial  revelation  of 
God  which  had  hitherto  illuminated  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  and  con- 
ducted him  in  life,  leads  him  to  the  revelation  of  the  divine  original  in 

*  The  darkness  which  cannot  admit  the  divine  light  that  shines  upon  ik 
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hoouBi  form,  mod  he  rejoices  actually  to  behold  the  archetjpe  in  its 
effblgenoe  which  had  hitherto  shooe  npon  him  with  only  a  dim  and 
distant  lostre  ;  John  iiL  21. 

With  respect  to  John's  iJte  of  the  work  of  redemptioo,  that  appean 
most  prominent  which  he  had  received  from  the  immediate  observation 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  it^  immediate  impression  on  his  religious  self- 
consciousness.    The  life  of  Christ  as  the  hnmanization  of  the  Divine,  of 
which   the  design   was  to  give  a  divine  elevation  to  man,  is  the  s^ 
revelation  of  the  divine  Logos  (as  the  revealing  principle  for  the  mysteri- 
ous E^ssence  of  God)  in  the  form  of  humanity,  appropriated  by  him  in 
order  to  communicate  divine  life  to  human  nature,  and  to  transform  it 
into  a  medium  for  the  revelation  of  the  divine  life.    John^s  remarkable 
words,  ^^  The  Logos  became  man,  and  we  have  beheld  his  glory  as  it 
was  revealed  in  humanity,"  describe  the  nature  of  Christ's  appearance, 
and  what  mankind  are  to  become  through  Him  who  is  the  central  point 
of  Christian  faith  and  life.    The  same  sentiments  are  expressed  in  his 
first  Epistle,  "  We  announce  to  you  as  eye-witnesses,  the  manifestation 
of  the  eternal  fountain  of  life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  in  order  that 
you  may  enter  into  fellowship  with  it."     He  states  as  the  essential  marks 
of  this  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  in  human  form,  that  he  appeared 
full  of  grace  and  truth;  grace^  which  means  the  communicative  love  of 
Ood,  God  as  love ;  and  truths  according  to  John's  conceptions  of  it,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  is  not  anything  speculative  and  abstract,  but 
proceeds  from  the  life,  and  embraces  the  whole  unity  of  the  life,  and 
hence  is  one  with  goodness  and  holiness.    Truth  is  the  essential  predi- 
cate of  the  inward   unity  of  the  divipe  life ;  and   Christ   (in  John's 
Gospel)  calls  himself  the  Truth  and  the  Life.    Hence,  the  ideas  of  love 
and  holiness  are  the  two  divine  attributes  which  (as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  John's  pregnant  words  to  precise  forms  of  thought)  will  most 
nearly  express  what  he  represents  as  the  characteristic  of  the  glory  of 
God  revealed  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  agree  with  his  using  love  and 
holiness  in  his  first  epistle  as  designations  of  the  Divine  Being  generally.* 

God  has  heen  glorified  in  Christ  (John  xiii.  31) ;  in  him  as  the  Son  of 
Han,  by  whom  the  archetype  of  humanity  is  realized ; — ^that  is,  he  has 
exhibited  in  liuman  nature  the  glory  of  God,  the  perfect  image  of  God 
as  holy  love.  As  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  was  destined 
to  glorify  God,  that  is,  to  manifest  him  in  his  glory  with  self-conscious- 
ness— that  is  now  fulfilled  by  the  Son  of  God  in  human  form.  The  partial 
revelation  of  the  heavenly  Father  in  the  obscure  subjective  consciousness 
of  man,  and  his  perfect  revelation  in  the  appearance  of  the  Son,  are  mu- 
tually related  ;  the  former  was  a  preparation  for  the  latter ;  and  the  lat 
ter  reflects  fresh  illumination  on  the  former.    As  whoever  understands 

*  John  does  not  make  use  of  the  second  term  predaelj,  bat  it  is  implied  in  what  he 
■ays ;  for  when  be  affirms  in  1  John  16,"  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,' 
since  darkness  is  a  designation  of  sin,  light,  by  contrast^  is  eiq>reariv»  of  hoHneaa 
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that  revelation  of  God  which  pierces  through  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
soul,  must  be  attracted  by  the  pei*fect  revelation  of  the  same  God  in  his 
Son,  it  follows,  that  whoever  knows  the JFather  must  necessarily  recog- 
nise the  Father  in  the  Son, — while  the  not  recognising,  or  the  denying 
of  the  Son,  is  a  proof  that  a  man  knows  not  the  Father,  and^is  estranged 
from  him.  The  image  o£  the  Father,  in  his  holy  love  to  man,  is  perfectly 
exhibited  in  the  Son,  and  in  him  also  was  first  revealed  in  a  manner  com- 
prehensible to  man  what  a  being  that  God  is,  whose  holy  personality  man 
was  created  to  represent.*  Through  him  God  closes  up  the  chasm  that 
separated  him  from  the  human  race,  and  imparts  himself  to  them  in  the 
communion  of  a  divine  life ;  and  by  that  life  it  is  taught  that  all  living 
knowledge  of  God  can  only  proceed  from  life ;  and  thus  in  all  these 
respects  he  could  say,  '^  Whoever  hath  not  the  Son,  also  hath  not  the 
Father." 

The  Son  is  a  perfect  personality  in  humanity,  in  which  the  eternal 
personality  of  God  is  imaged.  Thus  by  the  drawing  of  the  Father  man 
is  brought  to  the  Son,  and  through  the  beholding  of  the  Son  he  is  led  to 
the  Father.  Along  with  the  Son  man  loses  the  Father,  and  with  the 
Father  he  loses  the  Son.  This  is  a  position  which  appears  with  increas- 
ing luminousness  in  the  historical  development  of  mankind,  and  to  it  his- 
tory is  constantly  giving  a  clearer  commentary. 

John  contemplates  the  whole  life  of  Christ  from  the  beginning  as  a 
revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Logos,  as  in  short  a  connected  rev- 
elation of  God ;  and  hence  the  divine  in  reference  to  Christ  must  never 
be  viewed  as  something  isolated  and  extraneous.  His  miracles  also,  as 
marks  of  a  divine  power  controlling  nature,  as  witnesses  to  the  presence 
of  such  a  power,  are  not  explicable  from  natural  causes  in  the  phenome- 
nal world ;  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  isolated  or  superadded  from  with- 
out, as  a  new  order  of  facts  differing  in  their  essential  qualities  from  the 
other  works  of  Christ.  The  originally  indwelling  glory  of  God,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  public  ministry  as  the  Messiah,  was  entirely  veiled  under 
the  ordinary  forms  of  human  life;  but  from  the  beginning  of  his  miracles, 
this  glory  coming  forth  on  particular  occasions  from  its  concealment, 
manifested  itself  in  such  results  in  the  world  of  the  senses  that  even  car- 
nal men  might  be  roused  to  perceive  the  presence  of  the  Divine.  It  is  only 
in  reference  to  this  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  his  ministry  for  the  reve- 
lation of  the  glory  of  God  among  mankind,  that  John  distinguishes  the 
beginning  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  (ii.  1 1 )  as  the  beginning  of  the  revela- 
tion of  his  glory.  When  he  tells  us,  that  the  Baptist  saw  the  Spirit  of 
God  descending  on  the  Redeemer,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  as  the 
personage  who  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  certainly  did  not 

*  After  Christ  had  said  (John  yu  45)  that  all  most  be  led  to  him  by  the  voice  of  his 
Father  speaking  in  their  hearts,  he  guards  against  a  misapprehension,  as  if  this  was  in 
itself  a  complele  knowledge  of  the  Father.  This  only  the  Son  possesses^  and  he  alone 
can  reveal  it  The  former  must  be  therefore  something  preparative,  a  guide  to  more 
perfoot  knoidedga 
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mean  to  inuiiute  that  Christ,  recording  to  the  eoauDon  Jewish  aw]  Jo- 
daizing-ChmtJAfi  riew,  was  then  ^T*t  fambhed  vidi  the  fEi!xie» ofI>iTiDe 
power  for  his  M(;«>iaiuc  caJling ; — for  John^s  mode  of  contemplatu^  kit 
character  is  most  decidedlr  opposed  to  sach  Tiews.    Accordinsr  to  his 
own  coneeption-s  since  Christ  was  no  other  than  the  Logos  hixnseif  incar- 
nate, all  that  was  di%'ine  in  former  revebitions  heeame  oooeentrated  in 
him ;   hence,  simple,  transitory  impulses  and  revelations  of  the  Dxrine 
Spirit  oou]d  not  be  attributed  to  him ;  but  the  Holjr  Spirit,  which  iUnmin- 
ated  and  inspire^!  former  prophets  partially  and  oecasionallT,  dwelt  in 
him  from  the  beginning  in  its  totality,  and  operated  by  him  from  this 
time  in  tho4e  extraordinary  signs  which  were  perceptible  to  common  men. 
^t  was  precisely  because  the  Son  possessed  his  divine  life,  not  as  some^ 
thing  communicated  from  without,  but  dwelling  in  hi^  very  being,  and 
essential  to  it,  Weause  the  divine  fountain  of  life  itself  was  manifested  in 
him,  that  he  alone  could  communicate  divine  life  to  others,  John  t.  26 ; 
and  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  administers,  is  no  other  than 
the  immersion  of  human  nature  in  the  divine  life  communicated  by  him, 
so  that  it  bec^tmes  completely  imbued  with  it ;  John  vii.  39. 

But  as  the  miracles  of  Christ  appear  sometimes  in  relation  to  the  in- 
ward essence  of  his  ap[>earance,  to  the  glory ^  cfd^,  which  proceeded  from 
the  indwelling  of  the  Logos  as  simply  belonging  to  his  nature ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  the  marks  or  signs  of  the  revelation  of  this  indwell- 
ing glory  for  carnal  men,  in  order  to  lead  them  from  his  appearance  in 
the  sensuous  world  to  the  Divine,  to  excite  their  susceptibility  for  the 
total  impression  and  display  of  the  Divine  glory  revealed  in  the  Son  of 
Man.  In  this  sense,  Christ  said  to  Nathaniel,  whose  faith  was  founded 
on  these  outward  signs,  ^^Thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these;  from 
this  time  thou  shalt  8ee  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  as- 
cending and  descending  on  the  Son  of  Man."  Greater  than  all  the  signs 
and  wonders  which  attended  or  followed  it  was  his  advent  itself;  for  by 
it  the  chasm  between  heaven  and  earth  was  closed,  it  became  the  bond 
of  communion  between  both,  the  medium  by  which  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  power  was  poured  forth  on  mankind,  and  in  comparison  with 
which  the  total  assemblage  of  Divine  communications  to  theiinman  race, 
all  earlier  Angelophanies  and  Theophanies,  were  oply  as  so  many  single 
rays  of  the  Deity. 

•  We  thus  ascertain  the  gradations  in  the  use  of  the  term  faith  by 
John.  Either  he  understands  by  it  the  acknowledgment  of  a  higher 
power  proceeding  from  impressions  made  on  the  senses,  from  the  im- 
pression of  extraordinary  facts  in  the  sensible  world,  as  in  ii.  23 ;  or  he 
presupposes  the  possession  of  the  heart  by  an  immediate  spiritual  im- 
pression of  the  Divine  in  the  life  and  words  of  Christ,  as  was  exhibited  in 
Peter's  confession ;  vi.  68. 

Tliotigh  John  presents,  with  peculiar  earnestness,  the  self-revelation 
and  self-impartation  of  Christ  as  the  incarnate  Logos  through  the  whole 
of  his  earthly  life  for  an  object  of  believing  appropriation,  yet  it  is  evi- 
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dent  from  various  intimations,  that  he  attributes  the  same  importance  as 
Paul  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption.    As  far  as 
Christ  in  his  sufferings  manifested  the  love  of  God  to  the  fallen  race  of 
man,  and  carried  the  moral  ideal  of  his  life  through  a  series  of  conflicts 
to  its  triumphant  conclusion — and  with  self-denying  labor  completed  the 
work  which  his  heavenly  Father  had  commissioned  him  to  fulfil  on  earth 
— the  Saviour  affirms  in  reference  to  these  his  impending  sufferings,  that 
he  had,  in  determination  of  will,  already  fulfilled  them,  xiii.  31 ;  "now  is 
the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him."     He  speaks  of  his 
sufferings  as  the  completion  of  his  life  devoted  to  God  as  a  sacrifice,  xviL 
19 ;  that  he  thus  devoted  himself  to  God,  or  presented  himself  as  a  sacri- 
fice for  his  disciples,  that  they  also  might  be  consecrated  or  sanctified  in 
the  truth.    The  realization  of  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  Christ's  life  and 
sufferings,  is  here  represented  as  the  ground  of  the  sanctification  of  the 
human  race.     Had  he  not  himself  realized  this  ideal,  he  could  not  have 
furnished  this  principle  of  sanctification  for  all  mankind ;  but  this  prin- 
ciple  of  holiness  for  the  whole  life  of  humanity  can  each  one  receive  for 
himself  only  by  entering  into  communion  with  him,  and  by  appropriating 
the  truth  which  he  announced.    In  John's  writings,  as  in  Paul's,  we  find 
the  underlying  idea  of  Christ's  bearing  the  punishment  of  sin  for  man- 
kind, and  the  reconciliation  of  mankind  with  God  through  him,  though 
this  idea  is  not  so  expressly  developed ;  but,  in  accordance  with  his 
method,  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  dispenser  of  divine  life,  and  the  founder 
of  a  communion  in  that  life,  is  made,  for  the  most  part,  the  predominant 
one.    Thus  John  the  6apti^t  compares  him,  as  innocent  and  full  of 
heavenly  mildness  and  patience  under  sufferings,  to  a  Lamb,  on  whom 
the  punishment  of  sin  and  the  guilt  of  mankind  are  (as  it  were)  laid  and 
thus  carried  away  ;*  and  the  apostle  himself  thus  designates  him  in  his 
first  epistle,  the  sin-offering,  the  IXaofibg  for  sin.     And  when  Christ  had 
been  declaring  that  divine  life  would  be  attained  only  in  communion  with 
him,  that  as  the  bread  of  heaven  he  was  the  same  for  the  spiritual  life  of 
man  which  material  bread  is  for  the  bodily  life;  he  adds,  (vi.  51),  that 
the  breadf  which  he  will  give  is  his  body,J  which  he  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world,  he  then  repeats  the  same  idea  though  under  a  different 
form,  and  describes  how  he  must  be  received  in  his  whole  nature,  Divine 
and  human.     We  are  therefore  led  to  believe,  that  between  these  two 
views,  of  which  one  relates  in  general  to  the  whole  being  of  Christ,  and 
the  other  to  his  offering  up  himself  for  the  salvation  of  men,  an  internal 
connexion  must  exist.    The  communication  of  divine  life  by  the  Re- 
deemer,— all  that  his  divine  life  could  effect  for  mankind,  depended  on 

*  We  have  not  entered  into  the  controversy  respecting  the  sense  in  which  the  Baptist 
originally  used  these  words,  since  it  is  here  only  of  importance  to  determine  the  ideas  of 
the  apostle  John  on  the  subject 

f  This  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  his  calling  himself,  in  his  whole  being  and  appe«ranoe^ 
the  Bread  of  Life. 

t  To  Justify  this  intarpretatioD,  I  refer  to  L^e*8  oommentary  on  thet»  words. 
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thU,  that  as  he  himself  had  glorified  the  Father  on  earth,  he  irould  be 
exalted,  in  that  human  nature  in  which  he  had  so  glorified  him,  aboTe  the 
limits  of  earthly  existence  to  the  fellowship  of  his  Father's  glory ;  that 
he  might  from  that  time,  by  an  invisible  spiritual  agency,  complete 
among  men  the  work  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  dnring  his 
earthly  sojourn,  that  he  might  now  glorify  him  through  the  development 
of  the  divine  life,  and  the  victorious  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  (xvii.  1-5.)    Christ  himself  points  out  this  necessary  connexion  in 
that  passage  of  John^s  Gospel,  where  he  compares  his  life  on  earth  to  a  grain 
of  com  which  must  first  be  dissolved,  and  lose  its  peculiar  form,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  abide  alone,  but  bring  forth  much  fruit.    ^The  divine  life 
remained  hidden  in  himself  as  his  own  exclusive  possession  during  his 
sensible  presence  on  earth.    There  was  indeed  a  natural  reason  for  this, 
that  the  apostles,  as  long  as  they  saw  Christ  sensibly  present  among 
them,  and  enjoyed  on  all  occasions  his  outward,  personal  guidance,  were 
dependent  on  his  outward,  personal  superintendence ;   they  could  not 
raise  themselves  above  his  human  personality  to  the  higher  point  of 
view  of  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  to  an  independent  spiritual  commuipon 
with  him  apart  from  his  bodily  presence  and  agency,  and  therefore  had 
not  attained  to  the  independent  maturity  of  the  spiritual  life  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Redeemer.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  disciples 
could  not  have  been  fitted  for  a  participation  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  if 
his  sensible  presence  had  not  first  been  withdrawn.    But  this  negative, 
the  removal  of  this  hindrance  to  the  higher  influence  of  Christ  on  the 
disciples,  wotdd  not  alone  have  been  suflicient  for  completing  the  divine 
work  in  their  souls,  if  with  the  negative  there  had  not  also  been  connected 
the  advent  of  a  new  positive  power.    His  ascension  to  heaven  was  only  a 
necessary  preparation  for  making  the  disciples  susceptible  of  the  divine 
influences  of  the  glorified  Redeemer.     In  the  firm  consciousness  that  he 
would  be  able  to  operate  with  such  power  on  mankind,  Christ  said,  (John 
zii.  32),  that  when  he  should  be  lifted  up.from  the  earth,  he  would  draw 
all  men  unto  him.  In  reference  to  this  connexion  of  events,  John  contem- 
plates (vii.  39)  the  communication  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  which 
would  be  made  by  Christ  to  believers,  which  would  pervade  the  charac- 
ter of  each  individual,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  collective  body,  and  which 
would  bring  the  Christian  life  to  its  full  vigor  and  maturity, — ^the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Trvev/ia  dyiov^  a  result  of  the  glorification 
of  Christ,  which  would  not  take  place  till  that  event  was  realized.* 

*  With  respect  to  the  questloD, — ^in  what  senBe  the  words  in  John  vii.  38  were  origi- 
nally spoken  by  Christ,  they  relate  not  to  one  definite  future  transaction,  but,  as  John  ir. 
14,  to  a  principle  quite  generally  expressed,  that  faith  in  him  would  be  for  any  individual 
a  fountain  of  divine  life,  which  was  represented  under  the  image  of  living  water.  But 
John  was  justified  in  saying,  that  what  Christ  here  spoke  could  not  be  fiilftlled  at  that 
time,  since  the  consciousness  of  a  divine  life  received  from  Christ  was  not  yet  deTelq)ed 
in  believers,  but  would  take  place  at  the  efi'usion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would  produce 
that  oonsciousDesB ;  his  language  ia  therefore,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  prophetic.    The 
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Whatever  is  required  on  the  part  of  men  for  the  appropriation  of 
what  Christ  effected  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  John  includes  in/aith. 
This  is  that  one  work  which  God  requires,  John  vi.  20,  in  contradistino- 
tion  from  the  many  toorksy  noXka  Ipya^  of  Jewish  legal  holiness ;  and 
from  this  one  internal  work,  this  one  inward  self-determination,  every- 
thing will  spontaneously  follow  which  is  requisite  for  the  sanctification 
of  man.  But  he  distinguishes,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  faith 
that  proceeded  from  the  predominance  of  a  sensuous  element,  the  faith 
of  authority,  (which  as  it  arose  more  from  an  impression  on  the  senses 
than  on  the  mind,  easily  gives  place  to  other  sensuous  impressions,  and 
vanishes,)  from  the  faith  which,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  inner  life,  from 
the  deeply  felt  need  of  a  redemption  from  sin,  or  from  an  impression  of 
the  divine  received  into  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  pene- 
trating deeply  into  the  heart,  produced  the  continuing  in  the  word  of 
Gody  the  having  the  loord  abiding  in  himself y  fieveiv  ivrio  X6y(fi  rov  Oeov^ 
ix^^v  rbv  kdyov  fievovra  iv  lavTC>,  This  faith  (as  in  Paul)  is  a  direction 
and  acting  of  the  disposition,  by  which  a  man  surrenders  himself  wholly 
to  him  whom  he  acknowledges  as  his  Redeemer,  and  enters  into  com- 
munion with  him.  By  this  faith,  entrance  is  made  into  communion  with 
the  Redeemer,  and  at  the  same  time  a  participation  obtained  in  his  divine 
life.  Whoever  believes  on  him  lias  everlasting  life,  has  passed  over  from 
death  unto  life,  is  regenerated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  who,  instead  of  the 
former  predominant  principle  of  sin,  is  now  the  determining  power  within 
him ;  he  is  awakened  to  a  divine  life,  and  has  become  a  child  of  God. 
From  this  condition  a  new  form  and  a  new  law  of  life  now  spontaneously 
develope  themselves. 

What  John  asserts  respecting  the  relation  of  Christ's  precepts  to 
faith,  readily  harmonizes  with  the  Pauline  view  of  the  relation  of  the  law 
to  faith.  He  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  the  commands  of  the  Lord  in  the 
plural  number,  but  they  are  all  traced  back  to  that  one  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  '^  New  Covenant,"  kcuv^  6iad^Ki]y  the  conmiand  of 
brotherly  love ;  and  the  novelty  of  this  command  compared  with  the 
commands  of  the  old  law,  is  shown  in  its  enjoining  on  believers  to  love 
as  Christ  loved,  when  he  gave  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  men,  to  exercise 
a  self-sacrificing  brotherly  love  according  to  his  example.  From  this 
reference  to  the  Saviour,  it  is  immediately  evident  that  such  commands 
cannot  be  intended  as  are  prescribed  from   without,  in  addition  to 


New  Testament  ideas  of  "eternal  life,"  C"^  aluvioc,  and  of  "the  Holy  Spirit,**  irveiffia 
&yioVy  are  doeelj  connected  ;  thej  are  related  to  each  other  as  effect  and  caose.  Though 
with  faith  in  Christ  the  impartation  of  a  divine  life  was  granted  to  belierers  potentially 
and  in  principle,  yet  the  effect  was  first  manifested  after  the  eflfUsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
From  that  era,  the  divine  life  resulting  from  the  participation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which 
believers  received,  streamed  forth  on  mankind,  and  subsequent  history  ftimishes  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  to  these  words  of  Christ,  and  verifies  their  truth.  John,  therefore^ 
gives  an  hiatorical  commentary  rather  than  a  simple  verbal  explanation. 
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bdieving,  bat  only  those  which  are  spoDtAneonslj  devdoped  from  the 
divine  life,  which  accompany  faith,  as  obligations  necessarilj  iuvolTcd  ia 
it,  requirements  of  the  law  of  the  inward  life,  as  so  many  distinct  traits 
in  which  the  image  of  the  life  of  Christ  exhibits  itself  to  belierers.     This 
new  command  presupposes  faith  in  the  redeeming,  self-sacrificing  love  at 
Christ,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  this  love  the  impulse  is  awakened  to 
exercise  similar  love  towards  the  brethren;  1  John  iiL  16 ;  iv.  IO-ISl 
John  says,  (1  Ep.  v.  3,)  that  the  commands  of  Christ  are   not  difficulty 
though  they  exhibit  an  ideal  of  holiness  ;  but  he  affirms  this,  not  on  ao> 
count  of  their  contents,  but  on  account  of  their  peculiar  relation  to  faith, 
and  to  the  inward  life  of  believers  ;  because  these  commands  do  not  as 
a  mere  dead  letter  oppose  the  principle  of  sin  which  rules  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  but  presupposes  the  life-giving  spirit  of  love  which  develops 
itself  from  faith,  since  both  the  inward  impulse  and  the  power  to  fulfil 
them  proceed  from  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  the  new  divine  prin 
ciple  of  life.    John  himself  adduces  as  a  proof  that  these  commands  ar< 
not  difficult,  this  fact,  that  what  is  bom  of  God  receives  power  to  over 
come  all  that  is  undivine,  that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  has  the 
power  of  overcoming  the  world,  that  in  this  faith  is  already  placed  the 
victory  over  the  world  and  all  that  is  undivine ;  1  John  v.  4  ;  even  as  Paul 
declares  that  a  man   with  this  faith  is  already  practically  dead  to  the 
world.     Christ,   in   the   Gospel  of  John  (xvi.  33),  requires  those  who 
believe  on  him  to  confide  in  his  having  overcome  the  world  (the  whole 
power  of  evil) — to  be  assured  that  through  him  it  had  been  brought  to 
nothing ;  believers,  accordingly,  by  virtue  of  their  fellowship  with  him, 
share  in  this  victory,  they  need  no  longer  to  dread  the  power  of  that 
enemy,  and  hence  John  could  term  faith  itself  "  the  victory  that  over- 
Cometh  the  worlds    But  whoever  keeps  not  Christ's  commands,  proves 
by  his  conduct  that  he  is  destitute  of  that  divine  life  and  communion  with 
Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  in  a  true  sense  believe  on  him.     Whoever 
lives  in  sin,  and  pretends  to  believe  in  Christ  and  to  know  him,  is  in  fact 
very  far  from  knowing  him  or  believing  on  him.     According  to  John's 
conceptions,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  either  faith  or  knowledge  from 
the  life.     Whoever  knows  Christ  can  know  Him  only  as  the  Holy  One 
who  appeared  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  evil  among  mankind,  and  to 
take  away  sin.     And  whoever  has  known  him  and  believed  in  him  as 
such,  whoever  has  received  the  image  of  such  a  Christ  iuto  his  inward  life, 
can  no  longer  live  in  the  service  of  sin. 

Very  different  frorn  this  faith  in  the  real  historical  Christ,  was  the 
superstitious  belief  in  that  phantom  which  men  formed  of  a  Messiah  in 
conformity  with  their  own  evil  inclinations.  An  example  of  the  latter 
kind  of  faith  is  mentioned  by  John  in  his  Gospel,  ii.  23,  where  he  says 
that  many  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  on  account  of  the  miracles 
which  they  saw  him  perform.  But  since  they  were  not  actuated  by  the 
feeling  of  a  higher  necessity,  nor  sought  and  saw  in  Him  a  Saviour  from 
sin — since  they  were  not  susceptible  of  the  spiritual  impression  of  the 
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Divine,  but  were  only  touched  by  an  impression  on  the  senses,  only  such 
an  image  of  the  Messiah  could  be  formed  in  their  minds  as  corresponded 
to  a  desire  that  was  composed  of  carnal  elements.  Hence  their  faith,  or 
rather  their  superstition,  when  its  carnal  expectations  were  disappointed, 
was  soon  succeeded  by  unbelief.  Hence  Christ  would  not  surrender 
himself  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  professed  attachment  to  him, 
for  by  his  penetrating  glance  into  the  secret  state  of  their  hearts,  he 
knew  that  they  were  still  far  from  that  faith  which  would  be  capable  of 
fellowship  with  himself.  To  such  a  faith,  which  would  require  to  be 
purified  from  the  alloy  of  the  sensuous  element  by  awakening  the  slum- 
bering religious  sentiment  through  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer,  Christ 
referred  when  he  said  to  the  multitude  who  professed  to  believe  on  him, 
(viii.  31,)  "If  they  now  really  should  receive  into  their  hearts,  and  appro- 
priate that  word  to  which  they  had  hitherto  given  only  a  superficial  accep- 
tance, they  would  thus  become  truly  his  disciples — they  would  know  the 
truth  in  their  inward  life,  and  by  its  power  pervading  their  whole  being, 
would  be  progressively  freed  from  everything  by  which  their  higher  na- 
ture, the  religious  sentiment  implanted  in  their  constitution,  had  been 
held  in  bondage."* 

Though  John  contrasts  the  children  of  God,  those  who  are  bom  of 
God,  with  those  who  belong  to  the  world,  to  the  evil  spirit,  the  children 
of  the  devil,  but  only  in  general  terms  without  any  gradations;  yet  in 
the  idea  of  the  former,  he  by  no  means  supposes  an  equally  definite  and 
complete  manifestation  in  every  individual,  and  is  far  from  excluding 
various  degrees  of  development.  He  says,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
that  faith  involves  victory  over  the  world,  and  that  whoever  believes  in 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  power  of  this  belief  overcomes  the  world. 
By  virtue  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  which  he  has  received,  tempta- 
tion to  sin  can  find  in  the  believer  no  point  of  connexion,  and  everything 
which  assails  him  from  without,  can  only  contribute  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  the  divine  life  in  him,  and  the  victory  of  the  cause  of  Christ, 
which  by  its  nature  is  all-conquering,  and  presses  through  everything 
that  opposes  it  to  completion ;  1  John  iv.  4.  Whoever  is  born  of  God 
sinneth  not,  but  preserves  himself  from  all  the  allurements  to  sin,  and 
the  evil  one  toucheth  him  not,  (evil  can  find  in  him  no  point  of  con- 
nexion ;  1  John  V.  1 8.)  Because  he  is  born  of  God,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  sin ;  since  the  seed  of  the  divine  life  dwells  within  him,  from  which 

• 
*  In  this  passage,  the  idea  of  freedom  is  presented  under  a  different  aspect  from 
what  we  find  in  Paurs  writings,  not  in  contrariety  to  legal  bondage,  but  to  a  political 
semblance  of  freedom.  True  freedom,  Christ  says,  is  inward,  proceeding  from  redemp- 
tion. Till  man  has  attained  to  this,  he  is  still  in  slavery,  though  enjojing  .complete  out- 
ward independence,  since  he  does  not  freely  regulate  himself  according  to  the  law  of  bis 
original  and  true  nature,  but  is  controlled  by  a  foreign  principle,  by  which  this  his  origina] 
and  true  nature  is  oppressed.  But  it  will  easily  be  seen,  that  the  same  general  idea  of 
the  contrariety  between  freedom  and  slavery,  as  in  Paul,  lies  at  the  basis,  and  the  three- 
fold condition  in  tbe  moral  development  of  man  may  be  readily  dedaoed  from  it 
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nothing  evil,  but  only  good,  can  proceed  ;  1  John  liL  9.     But  from  thii 
description  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the  idea  and  its  manifestation  p^- 
fectly  correspond,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  Christian  as  sin- 
less.    John  presupposes  the  contrary,  since  even  in  Christianity  be  still 
admits  the  need  of  forgiveness,  and  of  progressive  purification  from  sin* 
"  If  we  confess  our  sins" — is  his  language, — that  is,  are  penetrated  by  a 
consciousness  of  the  sin  that  still  cleaves  to  us,  and  are  filled    with  a 
feeling  of  penitence, — "  God  is  faithful  and  just*  to  forgive  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness,"  1  John  i.  9.     We  most,  there* 
fore,  take  the  foUowing  view  of  John's  doctrine  :  though  the  Christian 
aa  such,  in  reference  to  his  life  founded  on  communion  with  Christ,  can- 
not be  reached  by  sin,  though  his  divine  indwelling  life  cannot  in  itself 
be  touched  by  sin,  yet  as  it  is  engrafted  on  a  sinful  nature  which  is  ooo- 
tinually  opposed  to  it,  it  is  always  subject  to  being  disturbed  by  sin's  in- 
cursions, from  which  it  can  only  be  preser\-ed  by  maintaining  a  constant 
warfare.     The  divine  life,  until  it  has  pervaded  and  appropriated  roan's 
whole  naturo,  which  can  never  take  place  during  his  earthly  existence, 
must  develop  itself  by  a  continual  process  of  purification ;  to  this  subject 
relates  what  Christ  says  in  the  metaphor  of  the  vine;  John  xv.     Indeed, 
his  disciples  were  already  pure  through  the  word  spoken  by  him,  inas- 
much as  they  had  received  it  as  a  purifying  principle  into  their  souls ;  but 
it  was  needful  for  its  purifying  power  to  be  manifested  by  an  inward, 
thorough  purification  of  their  whole  nature.     As  the  vine-dresser  cuts  off 
from  the  fruit-bearing  branches  of  the  vine  all  the  useless  shoots,  that  it 
may  produce  more  fruit,  so  God  purines  the  whole  nature  of  man  by  a 
gradual  process  which  develops  itself  from  a  life  in  communion  with  Christ, 
in  order  that  the  fruit-producing  power  of  the  living  sap  received  from  him 
may  not  be  lessened  by  mixing  with  the  foreign  sap  belonging  to  the  wild 
stock  of  the  old  nature,  but  manifest  itself  in  continually  richer  fruits,  the 
works  of  a  genuine  Christian  disposition.! 

In  this  manner  we  may  easily  explain  the  apparent  contradiction 
in  John's  language,  when  he  says  that  whoever  sinneth  knoweth  not 
Christ,  and  yet  speaks  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  needed  by  every 
Christian,  and  ready  to  be  imparted  to  him.    The  life  of  the  believer 

*  Two  ideas  are  hero  closely  connected.  The  fhithfblness  of  God  oonsists  in  this^  thjil 
God  in  his  acts,  in  the  government  of  the  world,  shows  himself  always  seir<x>n8i8teiit; 
he  responds  to  the  expectations  which  he  has  awakened  by  his  revelation  in  words,  or  by 
his  providence  in  general  history,  or  by  the  operations  of  his  Spirit  in  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals, and  fulfils  his  promises ;  and  as  he  has  promised  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  those 
who  confess  them,  he  bestows  that  blessing.  His  justice  is  shown  by  his  fulfilling  the 
laws  which  bo  established  for  his  own  kingdom ;  he  gives  to  every  one  what  belongs  to 
him  according  to  these  laws ;  and  thus  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  granted,  whenever  the 
condition  is  fulfilled  on  which  it  was  promised. 

f  The  Pauline  doctrine  of  good  works  as  fruits  of  faith,  ond  also  the  Pftnline  doctrine 
of  charismsas  the  fruits  of  human  nature  when  pervaded  and  purified  by  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life,  find  here  their  point  of  connexion. 
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is  distinguished  from  the  life  of  the  natural  man  by  this,  that  it 
is  animated,  not  by  the  principle  of  sin,  but  of  the  divine  life,  and 
hence  what  is  sinful  appears  only  as  Bomething  that  belonged  to  his 
fonner  condition,  but  still  cleaves  to  him,  and  is  therefore  always 
opposed  by  him.  Accordingly,  John  represents  these  t\%'0  states  and 
tendencies  of  life  as  totally  irreconcilable ;  walking  in  the  light  is  a 
life  devoted  to  God  by  its  prevailing  tendency ;  and  to  walk  in  dark- 
ness is  a  life  devoted  to  sinful  inclinations,  and  proceeding  from  a 
sinful  tendency.*  We  here  may  observe  the  unity  of  John's  doctrine 
with  that  of  Paul.  As  Paul  represents  faith,  in  its  idea  and  principle, 
as  an  act  by  which  a  man  dies  to  himself,  the  world,  and  sin — but 
yet,  in  the  new  life  developed  by  its  practical  operation,  infers  a  con- 
tinual mortifying  of  the  sinful  principle;  so  likewise  in  John  we  find 
the  same  relation  exhibited  between  being  born  of  God,  and  maintain- 
ing a  conflict  with  the  world  and  sin.  The  distinction  which  is  founded 
on  these  views  between  the  objective  of  redemption  apprehended  by 
faith,  and  the  progressive  subjective  development  of  the  divine  life, 
leads  to  the  Pauline  conceptions  of  '^  righteousness,"  diKaioavvrjy  and  of 
*^  justification,"  SiKaicJoi^,  John  also  contemplates  the  perfectly  Holy 
Jesus  objectively  as  the  intercessor  with  the  Father  for  believers  who 
are  still  burdened  with  sin. 

As,  according  to  John's  ideas,  the  future  is  already  apprehended 
by  faith  as  present,  so  the  divine  life  in  the  present  is  viewed  as  the 
commencing  point  and  germ  of  a  creation  that  embraces  eternity.  As 
an  anticipation  of  the  future  thus  exists  in  the  present,  there  is  a 
necessary  reference  to  a  future  development  and  consummation.    Who-  ^ 

*  It  is  the  object  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  to  coaoteract  the  false  confidence  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  the  error  that  a  man  continuing  in  sin  can  be  a  partaker  of  forgive* 
ness;  a  Christian  sympathizing  love  towards  erring  brethren  at  the  same  time  not  being 
excluded.  By  these  brethren,  who  have  a  claim  on  Christian  sjmpatbj,  he  understands 
those  who,  though  in  general  they  had  evinced  an  earnest  desire  for  sanctification,  had 
yielded  to  some  sudden  temptation.  It  is  true  he  considers  all  sin  as  standing  in  contra- 
diction to  the  divine  life,  to  the  ^uij;  but  still  a  transient  decline  of  this  higher  life,  which 
has  already  become  predominant  over  the  sinful  principle,  is  to  bp  distinguished  from  an 
absolute  suppression  or  entire  destitution  of  it.  The  apostle  here  refers  to  such  a  mo- 
mentary decline  as  results  from  yielding  to  temptation.  It  is  the  Christianas  duty  to 
pray  for  such  fallen  brethren,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  God  will  revive  them  again, 
since  it  is  presupposed  that  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  this  intercession,  have 
still  within  them  the  germ  of  the  Christian  life,  and  are  in  a  state  susceptible  of  such  a 
divine  operation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John,  in  describing  the  acts  that  proceed  from 
such  a  sinful  state,  which  is  marked  by  a  total  destitution  of  the  divine  life,  a  continued 
spiritual  death,  employs  the  phrase  sins  unto  deaths  a/iapriai  irphc  Odvarov,  To  such  cases 
the  intercessory  prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  coold  not  relate,  since  the  persons  m 
question  did  not  belong  to  the  Christian  community.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
believers  were  not  to  pray  for  their  conversion ;  only  they  were  not  to  consider  them  aa 
Christian  brethren,  and  pray  for  them  in  that  sense  in  which  those  who  were  oonscioop 
of  sin  still  cleaving  to  them,  prayed  for  one  another.  Locke,  in  his  excellent  oommentaiy, 
agrees  with  this  view  of  the  subject 
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ever  believes  in  the  Redeemer   (John  declares)    hath  eternal  life — ^he 
has  pa<ised  from  death  unto  life* — he  can  die  no  more — be  can  no  more 
experience  death.     The  divine  life  which  he  has  received,  can  no  more 
be    interrupted  by  death.     During   his  earthly  existence   there    is  the 
beginning  of  the  development  of  this  divine  life ;  it  is  a  fountain  which 
springs  up  to  everlasting  life,    which  continues  to  flow  onward  till  it 
enters  the  ocean  of  eternity,  John   iv.    14.      Believers   have  the  firm 
consciousness  that  they  are  the  children  of  God,    1    John    iii.    2,  and 
that  they  shall  attain  to  the  full  possession  of  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges founded   on  this    relation;   but  the  full    understanding  of    what 
belongs  to  the  realization  of  this  idea  is  not    yet  granted  to  them — 
the  dignity  of  the    children  of  God  in    all  its   extent  can  be  known 
only  by  its  actual  manifestation.     But  as  in  divine  things   knowledge 
and  life  are  inseparably  united,  the    perfect  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
God  will  accompany  the  perfect  formation  of  the  life  in  their  image ; 
1  John  iii.  2.     Thus  the  same  connexion  between  the  life  of  faith  and 
of  hope  is  here  exhibited  as  in  Paul's  writings. 

But  it  is  a  characteristic  of  John's  views,  that  a  reference  to  com- 
munion with  the  Redeemer  in  the  inward  life  and  in  the  present,  pre- 
dominates over  the  reference  to  the  future  and  to  outward  facts  ;  he 
dwells  upon  the  elements  of  the  inner  life,  the  facts  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness, and  only  slightly  adverts  to  outward  matters  of  fact,  and  what 
relates  to  the  Church.  In  accordance  with  this  spirit,  he  exhibits  all  the 
particular  incidents  in  the  outward  history  of  Christ  only  as  manifesta- 
tions of  his  indwelling  glory,  by  which  this  may  be  brought  home  to  the 
heart ;  he  always  avails  himself  of  these  narratives,  to  introduce  what  the 
Redeemer  declared  respecting  his  relation  to  mankind  as  the  source  of 
divine  life.  John  is  the  representative  of  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  that  tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  sets  itself  in  opposition  to 
a  one-sided  intellectualism  and  ecclesiastical  formality,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Mysticism. 

The  same  peculiarity  marks  his  representations  of  the  Judgment  and 
of  the  Resurrection.  The  judgment  he  considers  as  something  present, 
as  a  fact  inseparable  from  the  redemption  of  mankind  and  the  publication 
of  the  gospel. 

There  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  separation  between  those 
who  with  susceptible  minds  receive  the  divine,  and  those  who  exclude 
themselves  by  their  unsusceptibility ;  those  who,  with  a  sense  of  their 
spiritual  necessities,  receive  the  offered  redemption — whether  a  longing 
and  striving  after  the  divine  life  had  already  developed  itself  in  their 
higher  nature,  or  tliat  the  suppressed  religious  consciousness  and  this 
longing  had  been  awakened  through  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer ; 
and  those  who,  either  by  the  predominance  of  the  sensual  element,  or  by 
spiritual  pride  and  confidence  in  a  legal  righteousness,  were  prevented 
from  attaining  a  knowledge  of  their  need  of  redemption,  and  from  surren* 
dering  themselves  to  the  impression  of  the  divine  in  the  appearancey  words, 
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and  works  of  the  Redeemer.  John  always  considers  judgment  as  merely 
the  opposite  of  salvation,  of  acjTTfpia  ;  for  the  judgment  of  a  Holy  God 
is  such  that  no  man  can  appear  before  it  as  guiltless.  The  ideas  of  the 
judgment  of  God  and  condemnation  must  coalesce  in  their  application  to 
man  estranged  from  God  by  sin.  But  the  revelation  of  God's  love  in  re- 
demption appears  as  a  deliverance  from  the  condemnatory  judgment,  and 
nothing  more  is  required  than  the  acceptance  of  the  oflfcred  mercy 
through  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  He  who  will  not  believe,  owing  to  his 
predominant  sinful  tendency,  excludes  himself  from  the  offered  salvation, 
and  the  judgment  that  he  pronounces  against  himself  is  founded  on  the 
unbelief  which  proceeds  from  the  state  of  his  interior  disposition ;  John 
iii.  17.  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  (that  is,  caused  him  to  appear 
among  the  mass  of  mankind  hitherto  estranged  from  God) — not  to  con- 
demn the  world — (as  the  Jews  imagined  that  he  would  pass  sentence  on 
the  Gentile  world),  but  that  mankind,  who  were  under  the  dominion  of 
sin  and  estranged  from  God,  might  be  reseued  through  him  from  impend- 
ing ruin.  Whoever  now  believes  on  him,  is  not  condemned  ;  he  has  ap- 
propriated salvation  by  faith,  and  such  a  one,  being  certain  of  eternal  life 
in  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  need  no  longer  dread  condemnation. 
But  whoever  does  not  believe  on  him  is  already,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  con- 
demned by  his  own  unbelief.  In  this  consists  the  judgment,  that  men 
from  their  love  of  darkness  (of  ungodliness),  on  account  of  the  sinful  ten- 
dency of  their  hfe,  are  not  willing  to  admit  the  fountain  of  light,  (this 
their  conduct  towards  the  divine,  as  it  proceeds  from  their  disposition,  is 
in  fact  judgment).  As  the  gospel  cannot  reveal  its  power  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men  without  this  process  of  separation  taking  place,  which  John 
calls  judgment,  the  object  of  Christ's  appearance  must  include  with  the 
redemption  of  the  susceptible,  their  separation  from  the  unsusceptible. 
^^  For  judgmenty^  said  Christ,  ^^I  am  come  into  the  worlds  that  tJiey  who 
see  not^"**  that  is,  those  wko  see  not,  but  are  at  the  same  time  conscious 
of  their  not  seeing,  and  are  actuated  by  a  sense  of  their  need  of  illumina- 
tion, ^^may  obtain  their  sigJit^^''  may  be  cured  of  their  blindness  in  respect 
to  divine  things ;  "  hut  that  they  who  5cc,"  who  have  the  means  granted 
them  of  knowing  the  truth,  but  who  ai-e  not  disposed  to  know  it,  and 
who  are  prevented  from  humbling  themselves  before  the  true  light  by 
the  self-conceit  of  their  imaginary  discernment,  and  though  they  have 
eyes  to  see,  they  see  not,  "  may  he  given  up  to  their  blindness  ;^'*  John 
ix.  39,  40.f  To  such  a  moral  judgment  connected  with  the  publication 
of  the  gospel  we  must  refer  what  Paul  says  of  the  publication  of  the 
gospel,  that  to  some  it  is  the  savor  of  life  unto  life,  and  to  others  the 

♦  Not  without  reason  is  the  subjective  particle  of  negation,  /x^,  hero  used. 

f  As  in  ihe  instance  which  gave  occasion  to  Ihis  whole  discourse,  the  blind  man  was 
made  to  see  by  the  Redeemer,  and  as  one  spiritually  blind,  who  supposed  that  he  could 
not  see,  he  was  healed  of  his  spiritual  blindness  and  enlightened;  while,  on  the  contrazy, 
the  deluded  Pharisees  showed  that,  haying  eyes  to  see,  they  were  blmd,  sinc^  in  spite  of 
&ctfl^  they  denied  the  truth. 
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Bavor  of  death  ant*  death ;  2  Cor.  ii.  16.  But  the  idea  of  this  progre»- 
Bive  moral  judgment  through  history,  as  well  as  tfie  idea  of  the  continued 
spiritual  awakening  of  mankind  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  by  no 
means  excludes  a  final  judgment  and  a  universal  resurrection ;  but  the 
former  appears  as  a  symbol  and  preparative  of  the  latter,  and  the  con- 
nexion of  the  two  is  exhibited  in  Christ's  discourse  in  the  5th  chapter  of 
John's  Gospel.  At  first,  Christ  speaks  of  the  power  conferred  upon  him 
as  the  Messiah  to  awaken  the  spiritually  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
judge  them  according  to  their  respective  conduct  towards  the  divine  hfe 
that  was  ofTfred  for  their  acceptance.  As  the  Father  awakens  and  makes 
alive  the  dead,  so  also  the  Son  gives  hfe  to  (awakens  to  a  true  divine  life) 
whom  he  will  ;*  for  the  Father  has  committed  to  him  all  the  power  of  judg- 
ment, that  all  may  show  their  reverence  for  the  Father,  by  the  manner  m 
which  they  reverence  the  Son.  He  who  honoreth  not  the  Son,  honoreth 
not  the  Father  who  sent  him.f  "He  who  receiveth  my  word  and  believeth 
on  him  who  sent  me,"  continued  Christ,  corroborating  his  former  declarft' 
tion,  "  hath  everlastuuj  life^  and  cannot  come  into  condemnation,  but  ia 
passed  over  fiom  death  unto  life."  By  participation  in  a  divine  life,  he 
is  already  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  judgment,  which  can  only  affect 
those  who  are  estranged  from  God.  "  A  time  is  coming,  and  already  is" 
(inasmuch  as  Christ  by  the  power  of  his  words  had  already  produced  such 
effects),  **  when  the  dead"  (the  spiritually  dead  in  the  whole  race)  "will 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God"  (by  the  publication  of  the  gospel),  "and 
those  who  hoar,  shall  live  ;  for  as  the  Father  hath  the  fountain  of  life  in 
himself,  he  has  also  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;"  (only  be- 
cause the  eternal,  original  fountain  of  divine  life  in  the  Son  has  communi- 
cated itself  to  mankind,  can  divine  life  be  imparted  to  the  dead  through 
him ;)  "  and  he  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  he- 
cause  ho  is  Son  of  Man."  As  man  he  came  to  impart  divine  life  to  men; 
and  thus  as  man  to  administer  judgment  to  nlen.  Then  Christ  passes  on 
from  the  present  to  the  future,  from  the  process  of  development  among 
mankind,  to  the  last  decisive  result,  and  says,  "  Marvel  not  at  this  /  for 
the  hour  is  comiog  in  which  all  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his 
voice  and  shall  come  forth ;  ihey  who  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection 
of  life,  and  they  who  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  condemna- 
tion ;"  John  V.  28,  29. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  peculiarity  which  characterises  John  as  the 
author  of  the  ^Spiritual  Gospel,  evayyekiov  nvevfiartKbVy  that  in  the  last 
conversation  of  Christ  with  his  disciples,  he  does  not  mention  what  re- 
lates to  his  resurrection,  his  return  to  inflict  judgments  on  the  reprobate 

*  This  was  intended  to  point  out  to  the  Jews,  that  everything  depended  on  the  nian- 
nor  in  which  they  conducted  themselves  towards  him  ;  and  that  the  commuDicaUoa  of 
the  divine  life  was  not  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  which,  from  their  national,  tbeo* 
cratic  conceptions,  they  wished  to  assign  to  it 

f  In  this  consists  the  judgement,  that  every  man  proves  by  his  oonduct  towards  the  Son 
what  his  feelings  are  toward  the  Father. 
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city  of  God,  and  his  corning  to  the  final  judgment  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  church,  but  only  the  promises  of  an  inward  revelation  of  his 
Spirit  to  his  disciples,  that  after  his  bodily  presence  was  withdrawn  from 
them,  and  when  they  might  suppose  that  ihey  were  altogether  separated 
from  him,  he  would  reveal  himself  to  them  in  a  more  glorious  manner, 
and  receive  them  into  his  communion  never  again  to  be  separated  from 
them.  The  bodily  reappearance  of  Christ  among  his  disciples  appears, 
in  this  connexion,  only  as  of  preparatory  importance  for  continued  spirit- 
ual communion  with  them,  his  constant  spiritual  self-revelation  among 
them ;  so  this  reappearance  of  Christ  for  the  religious  development  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  development  of  the  church  in  general,  was  only  of 
such  preparatory  importance,  and  intended  to  form  a  transition-point. 
Thus  in  these  promises  contained  in  John's  Gospel,  the  reappearance  of 
the  risen  Saviour  is  certainly  presupposed,  although  the  fact  is  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  these  promises,  though  they  do 
not  distinctly  refer  to  it.  And  in  this  respect  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  whether  we  admit  one  such  reappearance  of  Christ  after  his  resur- 
rection, or  several  of  the  kind.* 

In  order  gradually  to  prepare  their  minds,  he  begins  with  assuring 
them  that  the  Father  would  give  them,  instead  of  his  own  sensible  pre- 
sence among  them,  another  helper  to  abide  with  them  for  ever, — the 
Spirit  of  truth,  who  alone  could  impart  the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth 
announced  by  himself,  and  who  would  communicate  himself  through  this 
truth,  as  he  says  (John  xvi.  14,)  that  his  Spirit  would  glorify  him,  for  he 
would  open  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  he  had  taught.  But 
since  this  Spirit  is  no  other  than  the  divine  life  communicated  by  Christ, 
the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  believers  accomplished  by  him, 
be  afterwards  transfers  what  he  had  said  to  them  of  the  coming  of  this 
Spirit,  to  his  own  coming  to  them  in  spirit.  He  points  them  to  the  great 
day,  on  which  he  would  see  them  again  in  spirit,  when  the  transient  pain 
of  separation  from  him  would  be  succeeded  by  the  everlasting  joy  of 
seeing  him  again  and  communing  with  him ;  when  they  would  need  no 
more  to  ask  him  questions,  but  he  would  speak  to  them  concerning  the 
Father  openly  and  without  reserve.  But  though  John  dwells  at  length 
on  the  spiritual  element  and  on  what  relates  to  the  revelation  of  Christ 
in  the  self-consciousness  of  the  disciples,  he  by  no  means  excludes  his 
bodily  resurrection  and  his  own  prediction  of  it ;  John  x.  18.  And  thus 
from  this  scheme  of  doctnne  it  cannot  be  concluded,  that  John  had  not 
learned  from  the  discourses  of  Christ  the  doctrine  of  his  personal  coming 
{napovola)  to  judgment  and  for  the  consummation  of  his  church.  The 
contrary  rather  follows  from  what  we  have  already  remarked  respecting 
the  connexion  in  John's  views  of  the  judgment  and  the  resurrection,  ac- 

♦  Bat  we  have  in  the  Lifs  of  Christy  pp.  429,  430,  proved  the  opiDion  to  be  onfoaoded, 
that  according  to  John's  Oospel,  only  one  such  reappearance  of  Christ  immediately  fol- 
lowed his  resurrection,  and  that  the  other  reappearances  of  Christ  took  place  afVer  bis 
asoensioQ  to  heaven. 
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cording  to  two  distinct  modes  of  apprehending  them.  And  what  John 
gays  in  his  First  Epistle  of  the  signs  of  the  last  time,  the  marks  of  an  im- 
pending manifestation  of  an  opposition  to  Christianity,  points  to  the  same 
fondamental  ideas  respecting  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  those  that  occnr  in  PaaFs  epistles.  There  are  not  wanting  also  some 
intimations  of  an  approaching  personal  Topovaia  of  Christ,  (1  John  ii. 
28,  iii.  2,)  though  the  peculiarity  of  John's  character  is  shown  hj  his  only 
giving  slight  hints  on  the  subject,  and  not,  like  Paul,  a  formal  delineation 
of  iU 

It  belongs  also  to  this  peculiar  tendency  of  John's  mind,  that  Christ 
is  not  represented  by  him  as  the  founder  of  a  Church  ;  even  the  idea  of 
an  iKickfjala  is  not  distinctly  brought  forward,  though  its  existence  is 
implied,  3  John,  6.  But  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  a 
church,  the  idea  of  a  communion  of  hearts  founded  in  faith  on  the  Re- 
deemer, of  the  communion  of  believers  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Redeemer,  a  communion  of  faith  and  love,  was  expressed  by  him  most 
emphatically — for  this  idea  would  necessarily  proceed  from  that  which 
was  the  soul  of  his  whole  life,  the  consciousness  of  communion  with  the 
Redeemer,  and  of  the  divine  life  received  from  him. 

Thus  we  find  in  John's  Gospel  a  reference  to  a  religious  community, 
to  be  formed  out  of  all  others  among  mankind,  which  would  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  Redeemer,  the  "  one  fold  under  one  Shepherd,"  a  communioD 
which  would  be  founded  on  the  equal  relation  of  all  to  Christ  the  com- 
mon head,  and  corresponds  to  the  Pauline  idea  of  one  body  under  one 
head,  John  x.  1 0.  As  Christ  and  the  Father  are  one,  so  are  believerg, 
since  through  him  tliey  are  one  with  the  Father,  by  virtue  of  their  mu- 
tual participation  in  the  divine  life.  Thus  they  form  a  union  to  which  no 
other  in  the  world  is  comparable,  and  the  glory  of  Christ  reveals  itself 
among  them.  The}'  constitute  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  living  tes- 
timony to  the  divine  call  and  work  of  Christ.  The  communion  of  the 
divine  life  thus  manifested,  points  to  its  divine  origin,  John  xvii.  21, 
John  also  distinguishes  between  an  inward  community — the  assemblage 
of  those  who  stand  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  and  which  em- 
braces the  whole  development  of  the  divine  life  among  mankind — and  an 
outward  community  of  believers,  which  it  is  possible  for  those  to  join  who 
have  no  part  in  the  former.  Thus  in  1  John  ii.  1 9,  he  speaks  of  those 
who  went  out  from  the  believers,  but  in  fact  (as  far  as  it  regarded  their 
principles  and  disposition)  never  belonged  to  them,  for  had  they  really 
belonged  to  them  in  their  inward  life,  they  would  not  afterwards  have 
renounced  their  society.  But  by  this  outwardly  expressed  renunciation, 
by  their  open  opposition  to  the  community  of  believers,  it  now  became 
manifest  that  not  all  who  were  outwardly  joined  to  that  community 
shared  in  its  essential  qualities,  and  inwardly  belonged  to  it.  We  find 
here,  as  in  Paul's  writings,  the  implied  distinction  of  the  visible  and  the 
invisible  church. 

John  does  not  mention  in  his  Gospel  the  institution  of  Baptism  by 
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Christ,  but  he  treats  at  length  of  that  which  forms  the  idea,  the  spiritual 
element  of  baptism — for  to  this  the  conversation  between  Christ  and 
Nicodemus  relates — that  moral  transformation  by  a  new  divine  principle 
of  life,  in  opposition  to  the  old  sinful  nature  of  man,  without  which  no 
one  can  become  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  of  the  invisi- 
ble church.* 

And  this  also  applies  to  the  Holy  Supper.  For  as  what  Christ  in 
his  conversation  with  Nicodemus  designated  by  the  name  of  regenera- 
tion, has  a  relation  to  Baptism,  so  what  he  represents  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  John,  under  the  image  of  "  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his 
blood,"  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  Supper.  Christ  had  described 
himself  as  the  true  manna,  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  the  bread  which 
is  not  of  an  earthly,  perishable  nature,  with  only  an  earthly  power  to  re- 
cruit the  bodily  life,  but  which  is  of  divine  origin  and  nature,  capable  of 
impartiiig  divine  life,  and  of  satisfymg  the  wants  of  the  inner  man  for  an 
eternal  duration.  He  describes  himself  as  having  come  down  from  heaven, 
in  reference  to  his  whole  being,  in  order  to  impart  divine  life  to  mankind, 
so  that  every  one  can  only  by  communion  with  the  divine  fountain  of  life 
thus  appearing  in  human  nature,  attain  to  a  participation  of  a  divine  life. 
From  stating  what  he  is  to  mankind  in  his  whole  divine  and  human  na- 
ture, Christ  goes  on  to  declare  what  he  will  ffive  to  mankind  for  their 
salvation,  (corresponding  to  the  bestowment  of  the  manna  which  was 
sought  for  from  him) — the  surrender  of  his  flesh  (his  life  belonging  to 
the  sensuous  world)  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  And  since  his  words 
were  so  misunderstood  by  the  Jews,  as  if  he  had  spoken  of  eating  his 
flesh  in  a  literal  sense,  he  took  occasion  to  express  what  he  had  before 
said  of  himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  in  even  stronger  terms,  under  an 
image  still  more  striking,  and  marking  the  idea  still  more  accurately ;  he 
represented  the  eating  of.  his  flesh  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood  as  a  ne- 
cessary means  for  the  appropriation  of  eternal  life.  This  eating  of  his 
flesh  and  drinking  of  his  blood  he  considers  equivalent  to  the  life  ofmen^ 
by  which  the  fountain  of  divine  life  itself  enters  into  mankind,  makes 
them  entirely  its  own,  as  if  men  had  converted  into  their  own  substance 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  incarnate  Logos.  He  here  speaks  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  divine  life  by  means  of  his  appearance  in  humanity,  of  the 
impartation  of  divine  life  depending  upon  and  accomplished  by  the  hia- 
torical  Christ,  while  he  guards  himself  against  being  supposed  to  speak 
of  his  body  in  a  literal  sense,  by  saying,  as  a  key  for  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  his  words,  '^7%6  spirit  giveth  life — the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  f^ 
therefore,  he  could  not  have  intended  to  say,  that  men  should  make  use 
of  his  flesh  as  an  object  of  sense,  for,  like  all  flesh,  it  could  not  profit  the 

*  On  any  sapposition,  the  mention  of  "  loa/er"  in  John  iii.  6,  is  onlj  of  secondary  im- 
portance, in  order,  by  referring  to  a  symbol  familiar  to  Nicodemus,  to  render  palpable  to 
bis  mind  that  all-purifying  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  was  needful  for  every  man. 
Hence,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  disoourse,  Christ  mentions  only  being  ^  horn  of  ihi 


bxD^  u*UL,  bvt  X\aX  y/r  metn*  of  Lis  ^'peuiaz  in  tike  ^i=*h  ia  tLe  w^r^^,l 
of  *«n*^  tb*rr  ftb'yfil  1  atpf^opriaU:  hi«  fpirit  *.*  iLe  Eft-zsTinff  j-riach-A 

ri;fhtlr  uwiti^r^-X/yA  ico'T^itDz  to  tbeir  mere  <jnn'3-  ibeir  literal  eix-res&i-s. 
b--t  only  accord  i  J:  g  to  l/ie'r  cod  ten  is,  which  *re  ff>tiit  jaid  iife.  pifw^sa^iz? 
a  'IWiuh  vlt'illtv.*  Tfjerefvre,  tLe  *Tm>>!,  -eatisz  the  fie^  an-i  drink- 
ii;g  tije  blo'^l  of  Chri't,"  relat*^  to  the  prujcess  of  imbaing-  the  wb-iiie  na- 
tarc;  of  everr  one  who  U  receired  br  faith  into  his  conunazu-ifi.  with 
i}iH  dlrxn^.  pnncifiie  of  life,  which,  through  hinu  has  becc-nve  a  A  ^jtwi/i 
pnrjciple  in  all  who  stand  in  com m onion  with  him ;  the  c^:«c slant  b> 
inan'zing  of  tbe  divine  in  which  continue^l  appr-jpriation  and  imbiiin^r- tfee 
wboK;  development  of  the  Christian  life  con^st*.  As  regrenerati.:-n,  the 
commencing  jXiiut  in  the  Christian  life,  is  rejiresented  by  bap^tism,  «•;•  is 
thi«,  the  f^eqael  of  regeneration,  the  continaal  re-birth  (a>  it  were*  cf  man 
to  the  divine,  the  continued  incorporation  of  mankind  into  the  b->3y  of 
Chri."*t,  repre»ente<l  by  the  Supper.  Thus  John  and  Paul*  a^ee,  and  on 
this  subjfjct  complete  each  other's  views. 

Tlie  e««ence  of  Christianity,  according  to  John,  is  comprise*!  in  this 
that  the  Father  is  known  only  in  the  Son,  and  only  through  the  S-jn  can 
man  come  into  communion  with  the  Father ;  1  John  iL  23 ;  2  John  9. 
But  no  one  can  lie  in  communion  with  the  Son  without  partaking  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  whom  he  bestows  in  order  to  renew  human  nature  in  his  own 
image,  1  John  iii.  24.  Ik>th  John  and  Paul  place  the  essence  of  Christian 
theism  in  worshipping  God  as  the  Father  through  the  Son,  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  tliviiie  life  which  he  has  established,  or  in  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Father  through  the  Son  dwelling  in  mankind,  ani- 
mated by  his  Spirit,  agreeably  to  the  triad  of  the  Pauline  benediction, — 
the  love  of  God,  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Sjiirit,  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13) ;  and  this  is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  cj^^nnexion  of  Christian  experience.  It  has  an  essentially  practical 
and  historical  significance  and  foundation  ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  God  re- 
veah'd  in  humanity,  which  teaches  men  to  recognise  in  God  not  only  the 
original  source  of  existence,  but  also  of  salvation  and  sanctification.  From 
this  Trinity  of  revelation,  as  far  as  the  divine  causality  images  itself  in  the 
satne,  the  reflective  mind,  according  to  the  analogy  of  its  own  being,  pur- 
suing this  track,  seeks  to  elevate  itself  to  the  idea  of  an  original  triad  in 
God,  availing  itself*  of  the  intimations  which  are  contained  in  John's  doc- 
trine of  thy  Logos,  and  the  cognate  elements  of  the  Pauline  theolog}'. 

As,  accordingly,  James  and  Peter  mark  the  gradual  transition  from 

*  We  cannot  agroo  with  those  who  think  that  Christ  has  here  given  the  interpretation 
of  hin  own  wordM,  and  thnt  ho  wished  to  say  that,  by  his  flesh  and  blood,  nothing  more 
was  to  bo  underHtood  than  his  doctrine  in  reference  to  di?ine  lifegiTing  power.  By 
"Mesh,"  au\iky  i")d  "  blood/'  aliia^  he  certainly  meant,  according  to  what  has  been  said,  more 
iiian  his  '*  wonln,"  Itfi^ara.  These  words  of  Christ  contain  only  the  canon  of  correct  inters 
pretution,  and  leave  the  application  to  each  one  for  bimselC 

\  See  page  452. 
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gpiritaalized  Jadaism  to  the  independent  development  of  Christianity,  and 
as  Paul  represents  the  independent  development  of  Christianity  in  oppo- 
sition to  Jewish  conceptions,  so  the  reconciling  contemplative  element  of 
John  forms  the  closing-point  in  the  training  of  the  apostolic  church,  and 
now,  from  the  classical  era  of  original  Christianity,  we  must  trace  a  new 
tedious  development  of  the  church,  striving  towards  its  destined  goal 
through  manifold  trials,  oppositions,  and  conflicts.  Perhaps  this  greater 
process  of  development  is  destined  to  proceed  according  to  the  same 
laws  which  we  find  prefigured  in  the  fundamental  fonns  of  the  Apostolic 
Church, in  their  relation  to  one  another  and  in. the  order  of  their  de- 
velopment. 
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il  14 385 

ii.  15 • ;  471 

11  16 ,..    158 

it  18 301,  386 

il.  20 297 

iii.  2 429 

iii  3 427 

iiL  4 437 

UL  6 429 


Cohsaians,  continued. 

PAOX 

Ch.  iiL  10 390 

iiL  11 448 

iiL  12 444 

iiL  14 446 

iv.  1 446 

iv.  5 444,  445 

iv.  8 .302 

iv.  10 353 

iv.  II 292 

iv.  12 294 

iv.  14 173 

iv.  15 153 

iv.  16 198 

I.  THESSALONIANS. 

196—198. 

L3 435,  438 

L  7,  8 195 

L  9 .' 196 

L  9,  10 178 

ii.  9 179 

iL  10,  11 178 

iL  12 180,  458 

iL  14,  15 198 

iL  18 181 

iiL  1 190,  191 

iv  6  '>07 

iv.  8 180 

iv.  9 423 

iv.  13 196,  197 

iv.  17 484 

V.  12 146,  197 

V.  19 196 

V.  21.T 143 

V.  21-23 199 

V.  23 394 

V.  27 198 

II.  TIIESSALONIAN& 

200—201. 

L4 196,  438 

L  5 458 

L  7-9 485 

iL  2 199 

iiL  2 200 

iiL  17 199 

L  TIMOTHT. 

312—314. 

L  4 313,  314,  316 

L9 313 

L  20 319 

iL  7 313 

iL  12 160 

iL  15 314 

iiL  1 147,  313 

iiL  6. 197 

iiL  8 33,  148 

iiL  15 !..  313 


Ist  TimoViy,  canltnued. 

PAOB 

Ch.  iv.  1 314 

iv.  8 313 

iv.  12 315 

v.  3-16 155 

V.  17,  18 313 

vL  12 162 

IL  TIMOTHY. 

317-^20. 

i.  5 163 

L  6 136 

L  7 444 

L  15 310 

iL3.. 472 

iL  9 317 

ii.  17 308 

iL  19,  20 450,  467 

it  21 478 

iL  22 315 

ii.23 317 

iv.  5 151 

iv.  6-8 318 

iv.  7,  8 319 

iv.  13 309 

iv.  14. 319 

iv.  16 369 

iv.  17 318,  319 

iv.  18. 483 

iv.  19 203 

iv.  20 309 

TITUS. 

315—317. 

i.  6 US 

L  5  f 156 

L  6-7 148 

L  9 154 

ii.  6 444 

iL  12 444 

iL  15 315 

iii.  2 316 

iii.  4 412 

iii.  5 452 

iiL  9 316 

iiL  10 316 

PHILEMON. 

293. 

Veree  22 293 

23 294 

HEBREWS. 

320,  487-498. 

Ch.  iL  3 488 

iL  14 492 

iiL  6 495 

iiL  12 488 

iiL  14. 496 
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Hebrews,  continued. 

PAOB 

Ch.  IV.  12 498 

V.  7 492 

V.  12 297,  426 

Ti.  1 488 

vi.  4 488,  489 

vi.  5 496 

vi.  19 '..   496 

vil  19 489 

vii.  25,  26 494 

viii.  12 489 

ix.9 491 

ix.  10 491 

XT.  14 489 

ix.  15 489 

ix.  23 495 

ix.  28 494,  495 

X.  22 491,  496 

X.  23,  24 495 

X.  32 488 

X.36 495 

xi 499 

xi.l 496 

xi.3 496 

xi.40 488 

xii.2 496 

xil.  22 496 

xil23 491 

xu.  28 489 

xiii.7 36 

xiiu  9 488 

xiii.  10 491 

xiii.  13 491 

xiii.  15 489 

xiii.  17 36 

xiii.  20 493 

xiii.  23 320 

JAMES. 


327-337, 
i.  4 

498-508. 

503 

i.  6 

326 

i.  9,  10... 
i.  10 

»••••••«• 

335 
335 

i.  13-10.... 

507 

i.  15 

507 

L  18 

501 

L  19 

336 

1.21 

•  •■••••• 

504 

i.  26 302,  603 


Jamea^  corUiuued. 

•  PAOK 

Ch.  i.  27 132 

ii.  7 334,  335 

ii.  8 503 

ii.  13 504 

ii.  18 500 

ii.  26 500 

iii.  1  f. 34 

iii.  1,  2 336 

iii.  2 504 

iv.  7 507 

iv.  7,  8. 607 

V.  4 334 

V.  12 506 

L  PETEB. 

343—347. 

i.  6 417 

18 344 

ii.9 134 

ii.  10 346 

iii.  21 161 

iv.  3 346 

iv.  4^  6 345 

iv.  11 138,  145 

V.  1 344,  347 

V.  1,2 147 

V.  12 346 

V.  13 343 

IL  PETEB. 

347—348. 

L  14 348 

L18 348 

iill5 348 

L  JOBS, 

371—375. 

12 614 

I  9 622 

i  10 512 

II  19 628 

1122 373 

U.  23 530 

ii.  28 528 

iii.  2 528 

iii.  9 522 

iii.  16 520 

11124. 530 


1st  John  J  continued, 

TkOM 

Co.  IV.  1 •  360 

iv.  4 521 

iv.  10 517 

iv.  10-19 620 

V.  3 620 

V.  4 620 

V.  16 623 

V.  18 621 

.    n.  JOHV. 

376—376. 

Verse  7 376 

9 630 

IIL  JOHN. 

Terse  6 628 

JUDE. 

362—363. 

Verse  1 322,  362 

17 362 

REVELATION. 

366—367. 

Ch.  L  1 366 

i.  2 367 

1.  17 365 

ii.  2 359 

ii.  6 360 

ii.  9    369 

ii    15 360 

ii.  20 360 

ii.  24 360 

iii.  14 366 

vi.  9 346 

vii.  4 366 

vii.  17    365 

xiiL3 366 

xiv.3 366 

xvi.  12 866 

xviL  6 346 

xvil  8 366 

xvii.  16 366 

xix.  30 365 

XX.  4. 345 

XXL  14 366 
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*AycK(Ut  23,  28,  249. 

dyyeXoi^  65. 

dyi<it  164. 

dSeXfo^  rov  XpiaroVj  223,  822. 

aytoiy  448. 

d^vfioi,  160. 

dKadapra^  164. 

dxpipi^  irepiirarelVj  445. 

oicjv  o^To^j  456,  457,  491. 

a/cjv  /leXXov,  456,  457,  491. 

aXtfOeuiCi  iif  ^fi  'tvat,  513. 

dfAaprta,  239,  399,  400. 

(Ivoffrot^eicjffff,  189. 

dvfip  7,oyio^^  220. 

dvoxv  Tov  OeoVf  415. 

dvSpeta^  445. 

dvdpt^eoOatj  445. 

ovr«Xj7V;ftf,  33,  141. 

d?ri(TTOf,  139. 

oTTOica^vTrreiv,  99. 

ttTro/caAvVtf,  47,  99,  139,  142,  151. 

dnoxaXvilfeic  Kvpiov^  142. 

airoAvrpuotc^  477. 

'Apfiocrai,  147. 

^X^yy^^Ct  299. 
<^;ft(Twaywyof,  34,  148. 
*katapxai^  265. 
a^efftr,  114,  415. 

BapvapaCf  35. 
panTiOfia^  h,  448. 

rXiJiTffaff  ^aXelv,  11-18,  140-142. 
yv«iMT<r,  47,  143,  313. 

AeiTTvov  KvpioVj  23. 

deiaidai/jiuv^  185. 

deiatdaifiovLO^  185. 

dtadrjKrj,  8,  464. 

StaKOvtOj  31. 

diaKOvoi^  29. 

diOKOveiv  rparreCatg  31. 

SiaKpiaic  nvevfiaroiVf  142. 

diaanopOj  263. 

(5t(Ja(y/caAo«,    )    35,  138,    140,  142,  152, 

(5«<5(UT/raA<a,   )        303. 


diSaxflt  152. 

diKaiotj  382,  409,  416. 

diKCuoawfi,  382,  418,  446,  523. 

(T/ica£0ffW7  vofiiKijf  382. 

dixaiov  Kai  laoVf  446. 

StKaiofiOf  409. 

iiKaioitJic,  410,  417,  418,  523. 

d(ici7,  441. 

(^fo,  516. 

diopdotJiCf  491. 

^vAeta,  425. 

SovXeia  Ttf^  dfiapTiac,  396. 

(^ov^eveiv,  425. 

(Jtn'arof  rp  wt^ret,  430. 

•Eavr^  Ci/v,  387. 

iSpaioCt  80. 

^»v»7,  263. 

iKK^rfoia,  148,  448,  528. 

ix/cX^ffia  ^  79  o/ic^,  153. 

i?^ov,  145. 

i^Xi7V£(m7f,  80. 

fXTTtf,  437. 

^n-£(TK07roi,  147,  148. 

inrpoTiffjUXj  161. 

^pya,  500. 

^pya  vo/cov,  423,  435. 

^p/a  dyo^o,  423,  435.  ^^ 

ipurjveia,  17. 

kpfiTiveia  yXuaauv^  142. 

ipfitjvtvCf  12. 

lp/iijvevTtfCf  12. 

ipxe(yBai  dC  alfiaro^^  61  vcJarof,  373,  37^ 

e^ayyeXlorai,  151. 

evayyePvtov  7rvffv;«xr£icov,  526. 

k^Eoia  ypofi/jtaTOj  208. 

ZfVf,  118. 
Cu)7,  382,  410. 

'Hyiaofievoif  448. 
f/fiipai  Tivlc,  92. 
f^fiipai  Uavai^  92. 

07j(Javpi^(jVj  159. 
dfov,  ^K,  etvat,  613. 
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loKuPov,  Tivec  OKO,  204. 
tdiuTrjg  rift  Ao/w,  82. 
*ltpovaa?.T]jiif  if  avu,  457. 
•Wtwrat,  134. 
•Lceriyf,  59,  497. 
IXaofioCj  517. 

Katpo^  eveaTT]Ku^f  491. 
jrora  'jrpoauTrov^  228. 
Cffvot  Aoyot,  IGO,  180. 
KXfjpovofiia^  436. 
jcAi/rot,  449. 
jKOivcjvta,  23. 
KoafMOc,  448. 
KVpepvfftJic,  162. 
xvver,  805. 

Aoyof,  59,  63,  369,  602. 
Xo^Of  yv«<TC(jf,  143-145. 
Xoyo^  aoijua^,  143-145. 
^oc,  268,  492. 

Uadnrai,  211. 
/iwcpodvfita^  445. 
fuyaXorljvxia^  441. 
/uradidov^j  145. 
/ura^Vj  114. 

Necjrepot,  29. 
veavfffxot,  29. 
vo/iOf,  382,  422-425. 
vo/iof  reA^^oc,  502. 
vovf,  138,  141,  394. 

OUodofieiv,  136,  448. 

oUovfievfj^  105. 

Oixov^evi; /teXAovaa,  491. 

oi  rov  xp^arov,  223,  224^  228,  230. 

oi  rod  'laxujSov,  223. 

hnraaiai^  142. 

6p/i7,  416. 

IXapeffff,  189,  415. 

fropoucAf^rof,  59. 

irapovaio,  527,  528. 

ireidapxovvTeCf  44. 

trr^AiKOf,  214. 

WoAvTroi/rtAof,  476. 

trtffnf,  47,  145,  431,  488. 

nXripofiOj  300. 

icXfjpofia  Tov  xpciov,  ruv  Kaipuv^  7. 

irvny/o,  138,  141,  394,  396,  428. 


irvevfia  uyiov,  430. 
noifieveCi  152. 
irpeapvrepoif  29,  33. 
Trpo<Tn;;fi7,  173. 
npoaevxv  'ItJOiy^,  69. 
irpo^rjTeiatj  36,  140. 
npo^tireveiv^  16,  17. 
frpurov  'lovdaivs  111* 

Ti7/ia,  63. 

2apf,  386,  428. 

aapKiKo^  163,  426. 

ofifieiOj  188. 

ffxorto,  609. 

ffo^to,  143,  144,  444,  445. 

ao^av  Cv^eiVj  192,  222,  386. 

aroix^ia  tov  KoafioVj  297,  401,  426. 

GTparijyoVf  175. 

avfinooia  t^t^iKO,  236. 

awayuy^f  334. 

aufiariKt]  yvfivaata,  313. 

ao^poveiVf  444. 

au^poawij,  444,  446. 

au^poviafwct  444. 

auT^picij  417,  625. 

TaTTcivo^/Kxnn^,  441. 
rarreLvoVj  441. 
reAeto,  501. 
reA««<T<f,  496. 

Tlof  ffapa«tA)7<yewc',  35. 

i^ioc  rov  aWpun-ov,  and  ^tof  row  9eov,  46L 

wlof  npo^rjTeia^j  35. 

vloSeata,  425,  436. 

iwepuov,  9. 

ifTTOfiovfj,  438,  445. 

i^;t>7i  138,  394,  395. 

^avepm/i',  99. 

(^avepuai^  tov  7rvn»;/arof,  136. 

^(Ao(70^m,  295,  313. 

^povijaic,  446. 

(^povifioCt  1^3. 

XapiafiOf  137. 

Xdpio^a   KvPepvfjaeoCf  or  rov  npoiaravat^ 

145,  341. 
Xaptafia  SioKoviaCf  or  avriAT^eci^c,  146, 147. 
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Abrahav,  hiA  faith,  worlcB,  tnd  ri^bteons- 
ness,  215,  828,  419,  420-450 ;  promises  to, 
40,  215,  899. 

Abyssinia,  introd  action  of  the<}ospel  into,  64. 

Acts,  credibility  of,  in  (general,  1-4 ;  in  par- 
ticulars, on  account  of  their  simplicity  and 
artlessnesB,  25,  41,  43,  50,  63,  ISO.  283 ;  as 
well  as  on  accoant  of  single  annistorical 
featarcs,  14,  18,  44,  45 ;  credibility  not  de- 
stroyed by  certiun  inexactnesses,  52,  96, 
108 ;  nor  by  evidence  of  its  not  being  al- 
"ways  founded  on  original  accounts,  41,  42  ; 
but  confirmed  by  many  striking  coinci- 
dences with  the  epistles  of  Paul,  94, 170, 189. 

Achaia,  Paul  and  the  churches  in,  191,  196, 
200,  212,  241,  250,  261,  274,  812. 

Adam  and  Christ,  408. 

Adiaphorism,  germs  of  a  false,  at  Corinth,  232. 

Adoption,  threefold  application  of  the  idea  of, 
486. 

Affabus,  the  prophet,  foretells  an  approach- 
mg  famine,  105. 

Agapse,  or  love-feasts,  23, 165^  236. 

Agnppa  11.,  PauPs  examination  before,  286, 
287. 

Alexander,  a  Jew,  at  Ephesos,  255. 

Alexander,  of  Abonoteichos,  112. 

Alexander,  the  copper-smith,  819. 

Alexandrine  Jewisn  theology,  its  relation  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  496. 

Ananias,  a  Jewish  merchant,  converts  King 
Izates,  108. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  their  fate,  26. 

Ananias,  high-priest,  PauPs  conduct  before 
him,  283. 

Ananias,  of  Damascus,  85,  92,  98. 

Ananus,  high-priest,  837. 

Angelic  appearances  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation, 44,  72. 

Angelolatry  professed  by  Jewish  Christians, 
299.  861. 

Angels,  the  giving  of  the  law  through,  55. 

Antichrist,  200,  866,  872. 

Antioch  of  Pisidia  visited  by  Paul  and  Bar^ 
nabas,  118. 

Antioch,  in  Syria,  the  Church  there  distin- 
guished as  the  Gentile  mother-church,  104 ; 
relation  of  the  Church  at,  to  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  105 ;  Paul  and  the  Church  at, 
104,  106,  110.  119,  167;  meeting  of  Paul, 
Barnabas,  ana  Peter  at,  204 :  controversy 
between  the  Jewish  and  Qentile  Christians, 
119,  182. 

Apocalypse,  when  written,  865 ;  its  author, 
875. 

Apollo,  one  of  his  prophetesses  dispossessed 
by  Paul,  174. 

ApoUos,  an  Alexandrine  Jew,  an  anti-Pauline 
party  at  Corinth  formed  around  him,  220, 
227. 

ApoUos,  one  of  John^s  disciples,  220. 

Apostolic  Church,  souroea  of  the  history  of 
iaio,l-4. 


Apostles,  significance  to  them  of  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  7 ;  the  only  guides  of  the  church 
at  firsts  80,  35 ;  as  distinsTuished  iVom  evan- 
gelists and  teachers,  151 ;  gradual  release 
from  old  Testament  forma,  27,  86,  48,  61, 
62,  66,  122 ;  not  free  from  hamao  weak- 
ness, 167,  204^  possibility  in  them  of  an 
error  conversatwnis  but  not  dcetriiug^  842; 
possible  errors  in  matters  not  pertaining  to 
faith,  175 ;  not  gifted  with  infallible  fore- 
sight, 276 ;  their  progressive  knowledge  in 
Eschatology,  438,  484. 

Apostolic  Council,  121-181;  importance  of  its 
decision,  182. 

Aquila,  158,  192-194,  203.  220. 

Abulia  and  Priscilla,  a  Cnristian  so<^ety  met 
in  their  house,  158;  their  interview  with 
Paul  at  Corinth,  194. 

Arabia,  Paul  in,  92. 

Aratus,  the  poet,  quoted  by  Paul,  188. 

Areopagus  at  Atnens,  184. 

Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  84,  93,  94. 

Aristarchus,  168,  294. 

Arnold  (Dr.),  his  sermons  quoted,  836. 

Artemis  worshipped  at  Ephesus,  208,  854. 

Artemonites,  265. 

Asiarchs,  their  ofllce  at  Ephesus,  255. 

Athens  visited  by  Paul,  182 ;  its  altar  dedi- 
cated to  an  unknown  god,  186. 

Athinganians,  the,  800. 

Augustine,  Paul  and  Luther,  82. 

Babtlon,  Peter  at,  848,  851. 

Baptism,  the  rite  of  admission  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  21.  160;  probably  only  one 
baptismal  formula,  21.  160 :  performed  by 
immersion,  161 ;  practice  of  infant  baptism 
unknown  in  the  early  Church,  162-164; 
substitutionary  baptism  for  the  dead,  163 ; 
its  two-fold  reference  to  the  death  and  res- 
urrection of  Christ,  451. 

Baijesus,  an  itinerant  Jewish  go^,  112. 

Barnabas,  PauPs  coadjutor,  97,  104:  visits 
Antioch,  104;  Cyprus,  111;  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  113;  separates  from  Paul,  167; 
weakness  of,  at  Corinth,  204. 

Barsabas,  messenger  from  Jerusalem  to  An- 
tioch, 180. 

Bartholomew's  mission  to  India,  102 ;  takes 
Matthew's  Gospel  with  him,  102. 

Bercea  visited  by  Paul  and  Silas,  182. 

Bishops,  overseers  of  the  whole  Church,  14b, 
their  duties,  148,  158. 

Brethren  of  Jesus,  821-824;  whether  Jnde, 
author  of  the  epistle,  was  a  brother  oi 
Je8us,^62. 

C^sABEA  Stratonis,  Philip  at,  64;  Comelina 
at,  69 ;  Paul  there  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
279 ;  Paul  imprisoned  there,  S^S. 

Caius,  the  Roman  presbyter.  Ids  testimonj 
respecting  the  graves  of  Peter  and  Patif, 
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Oardtnal  virtnes,  the^  of  the  ancients  contem- 
templated  in  relation  to  faith,  hope,  and 
love.  446. 

Cathedra  Petri  in  Rome,  851. 

Celibncy,  its  flrst  inanifestntion,  233,  234; 
why  recorameoded  by  Paul  in  certain  cases, 
235*  246. 

Cerinthua,  heretic,  209,  362. 

Chariams,  or  pifts  for  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  136-147  ;  for  the  povernmciit  of  the 
Church,  147-153 ;  the  gift  of  working  mi- 
racles, 145. 

Children,  tlie,  of  Christians,  in  what  sense 
holy,  164. 

Christ,  his  personal  existence  presapi>oaed  by 
the  existence  of  the  Church,  51 ;  his  incar- 
nation^ 514,  515;  miracles,  516;  various 
collections  of  his  lite  and  discourses  pos- 
sessed by  his  immediate  disciples,  101 ;  his 
speedy  reappearance  expected  by  the  early 
Christiaus,  27,  157,  196,  199,  246,  847,  459  ; 
work  of  redemption  accomplished  by  him, 
40S-411 ;  his  humiliation  and  glorification, 
410 ;  his  sutferini^^,  410 ;  his  death,  410 ; 
and  resurrection,  411;  the  Ilead  of  the 
Church,  463;  the  belief  of  his  divinity  es- 
sential to  Christianity,  468;  his  victory 
over  the  kiuj^dom  of  evil,  471. 

Christ-partv,  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  no- 
ticed, 222-280. 

Christian  Church,  its  foundation  in  Palestine, 
5-20;  the  first  genn  of  its  constitution, 
20-88 ;  the  mixed  character  of  the  first  con- 
verts, 21 ;  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  22-28, 
156-166  ;  ecclesiastical  officers,  28-37,  145- 
154;  their  consecration,  156  ;  election,  156 ; 
the  outward  condition  of  the  primitive 
Church,  88-67;  the  division  between  the 
Jewish  and  Qcntilo  Christian"*,  120-134; 
the  ecclesiastical  usajjcs  of  the  Gentile 
CMiristians.  184-166  ;  Christians  of  one  city 
formed  a  local  Church,  153 ;  Pauline  idea 
of  the  Church,  447-451. 

Christians,  origin  of  the  name,  105 ;  the  first 
names  of,  105. 

Christianity,  its  diffusion  from  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  among  heathen  natiouH,  58-379 ; 
bv  the  instrumentality  of  Peter,  65-77,  372 ; 
by  Paul,  78-320 ;  John  the  Evangelist,  3^8- 
413;  its  gradual  development,  230;  puri- 
fle«,  but  docs  not  dissolve  the  social  rela- 
tionsj  247 ;  not  merely  a  new  law,  but  a 
new  internal  creation,  504. 

Christology,  Paul's,  460-469. 

Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  93,  103, 
105,  120,  205,  261,  285,  310. 

Church,  the.  Christ  its  historical  basis,  5.  20; 
the  diseipios  of  Christ  its  first  scaffolding, 
6;  the  Penteco.Atal  miracle  its  bej^inning,  5, 
9;  the  firs^t  form  and  constitution  of  the 
community.  20-36 ;  government  of,  145- 
166 :  its  discipline,  25,  26  ;  severity  of 
Paul's  church  discipline,  242 ;  Paul's  idea 
of  the  Church,  447-451 ;  John's,  523. 

Cilicia,  Christianity  in,  103,  168,  334. 

Circumcision,  103,  120,  124,  163,  213,  216, 
281. 

Civil  government,  a  divine  ordinance,  267. 

Claudius  banishes  the  Jews  from  Rome, 
192. 

Clemens  Romanus,  the  antiquity  of  his  first 
>"pistlc,  229. 

Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  on  PauPs  visit  to 


the  boundaries  of  the  West,  807,  811 ;  on 
the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  849. 

Clementines,  legendary  documents,  281,  264, 
298. 

Colosau},  the  Church  there  founded  by  Epar 
phras,  170,  294 ;  Philemon  the  overseer  of 
it,  291 ;  troubled  with  false  teachers,  294 ; 
whom  Paul  opposed,  297  ;  Paul's  Epistle  to 
this  Church,  conveyed  by  Tychious,  802. 

Coming,  the  second,  of  Christ,     See  PanuU* 

Community  of  goods  in  the  early  Church,  25, 
26. 

Conflrraation.    See  ImDontion  of  ITands. 

Consciousness  of  God,  our,  nndeniableneM 
of,  according  to  Paul,  401,  402. 

Consecration  to  church  offices,  how  condaot- 
ed,  156. 

Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia,  viuted  bT 
Paul,  191  :  Church  founded  there  by  Paal, 
191-201;  Paul's  second  visit  to,  240-242; 
celebrated  as  a  seat  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophy, 192  ;  divisions  in  the  Church,  218- 
289 ;  Paul's  two  epistles  to  this  Church, 
243-260 ;  lost  epistles  to,  242, 251-253 ;  letter 
from  to  Paul,  243 ;  case  of  tlie  incestuooi 
person,  242,  252;  Paul  a  third  time  in,  261 
-27%. 

Cornelius,  the  centurion,  69-77,  97. 

Council,  the  Apostolic,  125-132;  importance 
of  its  decision,  182. 

Covenant,  the  old  and  the  new,  8,  417, 454. 

Crete,  315. 

Cyprus,  65,  111,  168. 

Cyrene,  65. 

Cyrillus  Lncaris,  on  the  difference  between 
Paul  and  James  on  justifloation,  823. 

Damascus,  some  time  a  Roman  province,  84, 

93. 
Deaconesses,  their  functions,  155. 
Deacons,  their  appointment,  81,  82 ;  datiee, 

32-47,  145. 
Death,  connection  of,  with  sin,  according  to 

Paul,  402 ;  John's  idea  of,  509. 
Decrees,  the  Divine,  899,  4<^5,  474. 
Demetrius  at  Ephesus,  254. 
Demoniacal  possession,  175. 
Derbe,  119;  Timothy  not  from,  168. 
DeJtcennui  ad  infero9y  84  L 
Dionysius,  Bisfiop  of  Corinth,  his  statement 

resppcting  Peter's  martyrdom,  190,  850. 
Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  190. 
Diotrephes,  his  diameter,  876.  ^ 

Docotism,  the  heresy  of,  863 ;  its  refutation 

not  the  leading  object  of  th^    Gospel  of 

John,  869  ;  but  Wiis  of  the  first  Epistle,  878. 
Duumvirs,  or  magistrates,  175. 

Easteb  festival,  whether  observed  by  the  flrat 
Chriatians,  159 ;  certainly  by  John,  858. 

Ebiouitism,  ^erm<  of,  2J,  120,  124,  280; 
James  no  Ebionite,  827. 

Elders,  or  presbvters,  their  appointment,  88. 

Elcazer,  108,  120. 

Election  of  Church  officers,  166. 

Epaphras,  Paul's  pupil,  170;  and  fellow- 
prisoner,  294 ;  founder  of  the  Church  of 
Colossff,  170,  294. 

Epaphroditus,  messenger  of  the  Philippian 
Church.  805. 

Ephesns  described,  209 ;  visited  by  Paul,  208 ; 
repentance  of  the  Jewish  exorcists,  209 ; 
popular  tumult  against  Paul,  253;  raul*e 
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Epirtl«totlicCkBrah,S9f;  >  aitf  opoBtm 

Cr*arc!i,  305. 
Epic'irean  phiJo4ophen  st  Atbens,  ISS,  SSS ; 
do;  opptjten  of  tun  dxirine  of  the  reftor* 

Epboopcpi.    Se«  BUhoptt, 

R9chftU>Io^7,  Paari,  479-497;    John^t,  5M- 

EAueoM,  their  dbtiDCt'.ve  t«oeU,  2d4. 

ErtAeoic  element  st  CoIo^mb,  2d5. 

Ethiopia,  (('iftpel    carrieJ    to,  by  ageoey  of 

Phillip,  «4. 
JKzcomrDUikicatioii,   aa    act    of    the   whole 

Church,  \Vj. 
Exorcijtt:*  at  Kp!ieAn«  converted,  209. 


FAmi,  tho  natarc  of,  419  ;  aa  exemplified  in 
Abraham,  419 :  the  governing  prmciple  of 

the  ChrUtiau  life,  4iil,  4:i7;  it*  froiU  (di- 

▼ine)  love,  454 ;    hoj>3,  437  ;   and   knowl-  j 

edge,  iZ^y    the  iutiioute   connection  be- 1 

twccn   fait:i    and  woriu,  499,  500 ;    over- . 

coniuA  the  world,  520.  I 

Faith,  article:^  of,  only  one  at  the  first,  21. 
Faith.  (Mnfcf-iioii  of,  at  baptijim,  161,  162. 
Family,  relation  of  the,  to  the  Church,  82. 
Faiiiiuis  in  l'ule»tiue,  a.  d.  44,  lu5. 
Felix,   procurator,  276 ;  PaaPs  examination 

before  him.  285. 
Fomalci*    excluded  a-*   rmblic  teachers,  149- 

154 ;  on  the  veilini;  or  females,  460. 
Fe-ttlvali),  on  their  oo^tervance,  15S,  358. 
FcrttUH,  M.  Porciurt,  2>i5,  286. 
Freedom,  Chri.<ttiau,  misuse  of,  232,  245,  267, 

2-51.  3)1,  301,  432,  5J1 ;    freedom    of  the 

will  maintained  by  Jame:f,  507. 
Forged  epiatle;!  not  uncormnon  in  the  first 

century,  193  ;    for  this  rcaiion  Paul  added 

his  autograph,  199. 


Oaics,  overseer  of  a  Church,  876. 

Galatiau  churches,  172:  Paul's  Eoistle  to 
them,  214-217;  anti-Pauline  teuaency  in 
these  churohert,  215. 

Gallio,  dcnuty  of  Achuia,  frustrates  the  at- 
tempt oi  tho  Jew.H  .^'aiuit  Paul,  195. 

Oamaliel,  one  of  the  Sanhedrim,  45,  46,  81,  83. 

Gentiles,  intimations  of  their  conversion  in 
Pctor'rt  Puutooostul  speech,  19,  20;  divine 
council.^  in  reference  to  Gcutile:i  and  Jew:^, 
475,  476. 

Glo«.-«olaly,  11-18. 

Guo-Uioit,  Judnizing,  295,  20'J. 

GoCttt).  a  niyHlioil  sect.  58,  112,  209. 

Gospel,  contrudtcd  with  the  law,  422. 

Govonnnent  of  the  curly  Church  was  by  the 
whole  body,  149. 

Grace,  Paul's  doctrine  of,  cxpkined,  474-478. 

IlAunKNiNo,  idea  of  tho  divine,  477. 

Uuat'ienidtn,  a  development  of  nature,  401 ; 
its  partial  fulfllmont  of  tho  law^  402. 

HebrewH,  Kpintic  to,  its  authorship,  820,  333, 
467 ;  doctrinal  character,  487-498  ;  points  of 
agruumunt  and  of  difilercuoe  between  Paul 
and  the  author  of  the  epistle,  485-495 ;  al- 
lusions iu  it  to  the  liigh-priostnood  of  Christ, 
493. 

IlefiTOsippus,  historian,  825-827. 

Ueilonirtts,  the,  29 ;  tho  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospol  among  tho  Gentiles,  65,  104 ;  Paul's 
dispoto  with,  97,  103. 


th*.  apd 

mlsondcrstandlag  between,  in  XhA  fir^t 
ehorefaea,  81-S3,  jS. 

Ilermas.  shepherd  oi,  2&4. 

Herod  Aj^ppa,  gOTemor  of  Jad«L,  104. 

HJer^M>lxa,  1*0. 

UoUne&s  of  God  in  Chiisfs  work  oi  atone- 
ment, 413-416. 

HoUncas,  relation  of  the  idea  of  nghteoosneM 
to,  418;  diatinctlon  between  Lo!lnesA  and 
JQj^tific^i'Xi  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind,  430. 

Iloi^e,  faith,  and  love  in  Paal,  4-37 ;  in  John, 
524. 

Uomility,  441 ;  trne  and  false,  442-444. 

Idolatkt,  Pan]  on  the  origin  of^  137,  470. 

Iconinm,  116,  168. 

Illyria,  261. 

Imposition  of  hands,  on  the  newly  bapdaed, 

211 ;  used  at  the  consecration  to  any  eede- 

ai&^ical  office.  156. 
Indifferent,  notning,  4SS. 
Infant  baptL^m  unluiown  in  the  earlv  Cbarch, 

163 ;  first  recognised  in  the  third  centorv, 

162-165. 
Inner  man,  Patirs  use  of  the  phrase,  895. 
Inspiration,  different  kinds  of,  1-^  ;  erToneons 

distinction    between  viUvim  eoncerMtiiomit 

and  error  docfrinOj^  842. 
Intermediate  state  of  the  soul  between  death 

and  the  resurrection,  481-483. 
Irencos  on  the  gift  of  tongnea,  17 ;  on  Acta, 

20,  275. 
Isauria,  118. 

James,  the  son  of  Alphena,  whether  identical 
with  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  322-824. 

Jame.H,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  his  ministry, 
96,  821-824;  at  the  Apostolic  Council,  121 
124:  his  speech,  126.  129;  probable  author 
of  tlie  epistle  from  the  couuoU,  130;  *' cer- 
tain ones  fh>m  James''  at  Antioch,  204 :  ad- 
vises Paul  to  conciliate  the  Jewish  Cnris- 
tiuns,  232 ;  his  character,  826 ;  led  the  life  of 
a  Naztircne,  325 ;  his  martyrdom,  837 ;  epis- 
tle of,  827-336 ;  the  doctnne  incalcatea  in 
it,  408  ;  compared  with  the  Paoline  view  of 
iustification,  499;  the  apparent  differenoes 
between  the  two  apostles,  502-507. 

James,  the  son  of  ^bedee  and  brother  of 
John,  executed  by  Ilerod  Agrippa,  106. 

Jason  of  Thessalonica  lodges  Paul,  181. 

Jerusalem,  collection  at  Antioch  for  Church 
at,  106;  Apostolic  Council  at,  120-131; 
Paurs  great  collection  for  the  Church  at, 
250,  272. 

Jesu.H,  whether  Paul  saw,  during  his  earthly 
life,  83,  84;  memoirs  of,  used  by  Paul, 
101-108. 

Jews,  originally  distinguished  f^om  Gentiles, 
401 ;  the  predominance  of  the  sensuous 
element  in  their  religious  life,  404;  the 
number  of,  converted  to  Christianity  daring 
tho  primitive  age,  280. 

John,  the  a|ostle,  his  parentage,  854;  hia 
character,  855,  856 ;  wore  the  pctalon,  856 ; 
Lesser  Asia  the  scene  of  his  labors,  857- 
860 ;  hia  ooufiicts  with  Ceriuthua,  862-^64 ; 
whether  he  was  banished  to  Patmos.  864; 
was  ho  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  f  365, 
366 ;  the  general  character  of  John's  writ- 
ings, 868 ;  lus  Gospel,  868 ;  first  epistle,  371 : 
its  object,  373 ;  second  epistlo,  875 ;  third 
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Spisile,  876 ;  Tarions  traditioni  respecting 
ohn,  877 ;  his  dootrinal  views,  60&-681 ; 
compftred  with  Paulas,  528. 

John  the  Baptist.  Paul  meets  twelve  of  his 
disdples  n  Epnesus,  210. 

John,  tiie  preshyter,  868,  875. 

Joppa,  69,  78,  75. 

Joses,  822. 

Judaism,  a  preparative  dispensation,  899, 
456,  489 ;  and  heathenism,  401. 

Jadas  (Barsabas),  180, 131. 

Jade,  the  EpLitle  of,  its  authorship,  847. 

Jadffment,  the  doctrine  of  the,  in  John,  525. 

Justification  and  sanctiflcation,  430 :  justifica- 
tion by  futh  alone  as  taught  by  Paul,  180, 
205,  417-421. 

KoroDOM  of  Qodj  its  idea  and  extent,  455- 
459;  a  threofold  meania|^  to  the  phrase 
with  Paul,  458 ;  its  opposition  to  the  king- 
dom of  evil,  469-472  J  the  development  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  till  its  final  completion, 
472-479. 

Sjiowledge,  relation  of,  to  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  438. 

Kyria,  a  Christian  ladv  to  whom  John's  sec- 
ond Epistle  was  addressed,  875. 

Laodioba,  170. 

Law,  over  valuation  of  the  external  observ- 
ance of,  86,  37  ;  Stephen  the  first  to  oppose 
the  perpetual  validity  of  the  Mosaic,  49 ; 
Panrs  idea  of  law  as  related  to  faith,  881- 
885,  896-400,  421-427  ;  according  to  James, 
Christianity  is  the  *'  perfeet  law,'*  883,  884, 
502,  605. 

Ix^os,  PauPs  idea  of  the,  460-468 ;  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  494 ;  John's  idea 
ot  869,  514 ;  Philo's  conception,  462,  498. 

Iiora*s  Bupper,  its  celebration  in  the  first 
Church,  28 ;  among  the  Gentile  Christians, 
165;  Paul's  view  of;  458-455;  John  on, 
529,  530. 

Love,  the  fhiit  of  faith,  434 ;  greater  than 
fSuth  and  hope,  440. 

Lucian  quoted,  112. 

Luke,  2-4.  173,  177,  259. 

Luther,  (Paul  and  Augustine),  82 ;  on  the 
apostle  James,  129, 1^. 

Lycaonia,  116. 

Lydia,  of  Thyatira,  178. 

Lystra,  116,  168. 

Macsdokia,  178.  250,  251-260.  814. 

Hainte nance  of  ministers  tne  duty  of  the 
Church.  154,  178. 

ICarcion,  nis  spurious  gospel,  102 ;  character, 
410. 

Mark,  nej^how  of  Barnabas,  and  taken  by  him 
to  Antioch.  110,  182;  the  companion  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  111,  182,  167 ;  Peter's 
interpreter  and  companion,  12,  852. 

Marriage  and  cclibacv,  different  views  re- 
specting, at  Corintn,  288 ;  views  of  Paul, 
246. 

Mars'  Hill,  Paul's  discourse  at,  134-190. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her  sisters.  854. 

Matthew's  Gospel  possessed  by  Bartholomew 
in  India,  102. 

Meats  offered  to  idols,  disputes  respecting, 

2o2,  245. 

Mental  with  manual  labor  eommended,  179. 


Messiah,  Samaritan  idea  of,  58;  Comelini* 
expectation  of,  70. 

Michael,  archangel,  oratories  dedicated  to 
him,  800. 

Miletus,  Paul  convenes  a  meeting  of  the 
Ephesian  episoopi  at,  274,  809. 

Miracles  in  tne  apostolic  poriod,  89.  68, 118, 
116,  176;  their  connection  with  Christian- 
ity, 116, 117 ;  the  aposties'  oonsdousnesa  of 
power  to  work  miradet,  260;  the  power  to 
work,  a  charism,  145 ;  John  on  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  515,516. 

Miflsionarioi,  or  evangelists,  their  employ- 
ment. 151. 

Monarcnians.  264. 

Mysticism,  wnether  there  was  a  tendency  to,  in 
the  Chnst-party  at  Corinth,  226 ;  Jonn  the 
representative  of  Christian,  524. 

Nazartr  vow  made  by  Pan!^  202. 

Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians,  265, 811, 

817,  345,  848,  358,  866. 
Nicolaitanes,  sensual  heretics,  860. 
Nioopolis,  817. 
Noaonian  precepts,  the,  126. 

Offerings  to  idols,  controversies  at  Corinth 
on  eating  of,  280,  282 ;  Paul  thereon,  245 ; 
eating  of,  a  mark  of  Gnostioism  in  the  sao- 
ond  century,  861. 

OfBcers  of  the  Church,  80-85, 147-166. 

Ordination,  156. 

Paunosnssis  of  nature,  480. 

Pamphylia,  113. 

Paphos,  111,  112. 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  Gospel 
of  Mark,  852.  '^ 

Pfurthia,  848. 

Parusie,  or  final  coming  of  Christ  supposed 
to  be  near  in  the  apostolic  age,  27, 1^  196, 
199,  246,  (in  1  Peter)  847,  ^9. 

Patmos,  865. 

Paul,  the  apostie,  his  esrly  lifb,  80 ;  a  skilfhl 
dialectician,  221 ;  conversion*  85 ;  goes  into 
Arabia,  92;  visits  Jemsalem,  94;  obtdns 
a  collection  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  101 ; 
returns  to  Tarsus  and  Cilida,  108;  his 
supposed  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  107; 
accompanied  by  Barnabas,  he  visits  Cy- 
prus^ 111;  Antioch  in  Pisidh^  118:  heals 
a  cripple  at  Lystra,  116;  Paul  ana  Bsr- 
nabas  supposed  to  be  Zens  snd  Hermes, 
118 ;  present  at  the  Council  at  Jerusalem, 
120 ;  opposed  to  festive  ohservanoes,  158 ; 
his  second  missionary  journey,  167  :  separ 
rates  from  Barnabas,  167 :  hu  bodily  suf- 
ferings, 171, 218 ;  converts  Lydia,178 ;  oasts 
out  a  spirit  of  divination.  174  ;  scourged  at 
Philippi,  176 ;  claims  the  privilege  of  a 
Boman  citizen,  177 ;  visits  Theasslonies, 
178  ;  his  untiring  zeal,  179 ;  visits  Athens, 
182 ;  his  discourse  on  Mars'  fliU,  184-190 ; 
proceeds  to  Corinth,  191;  dted  befbre 
Gallio,  195 ;  his  first  epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  196  ;  his  second  epistle,  200;  his 
controversy  with  Peter,  204 ;  revisits  An- 
tiooh,  202-207  ;  proceeds  to  Ephesus,  208 ; 
his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  218-217 ;  con- 
troversy with  Apollos,  220-222;  second 
visit  to  Corinth,  240 ;  sends  two  episties  to 
the  Corinthians,  248-260 ;  a  spurious  epis- 
tle of  Panl's  still  retained  by  tne  Armeman 
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Chnrdi,  S48 :  hie  with  to  Tbit  Borne  oo  hif 
WB7  to  Spain,  249;  tamolfc  at  &>bMas 
aflUDrt  Pftol,  aSi ;  hb  jonmey  to  Kaoedo- 
DUL,  257 ;  vindicates  his  apostolic  character, 
MO;  proceeds  to  Achaia,  261:  hia  laai 
Joamey  to  Jeroaalem,  272;  at  lliletoa  he 
eonvenea  the  Epheaian  Epiaoopi,  274 ;  pro- 
eeeda  to  Csaarea  Stratonis,  279 ;  thence  to 
Jeroaalem,  279;  interview  with  James, 
881;  nndertakea  a  Naarite'a  vow,  282; 
his  conduct  before  Ananias,  283 ;  impriaon  - 
ed  for  two  years  by  Felix,  285 ;  broogbt 
be£9re  Agrippa,  286;  arrival  at  Rome,  287 ; 
daration  of  his  confinement  there,  288; 
his  relation  to  the  Roman  state,  290;  hia 
method  of  refuting  error,  800 ;  aeods  epis- 
tles to  the  Colostiians  snd  Epnesians,  802 ; 
opposes  the  JndaiziDg  Gnostics,  295-299 ; 
released  from  his  first  imprisonment  at . 
Rome,  806 ;  vuiits  Crete,  815;  second  con-  ' 
llnement  st  Rome,  817  ;  maityrdom,  820;  | 
his  character  contrasted  with  JameaV,  821 ;  ' 
hia  profpreesive  knowledge,  484;  not  the 
mathor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  888. 
487;  his  views  of  jostification  compared 
with  those  of  James,  499 ;  pre-eminently 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  111,  112,  121. 

Pauline  doctrine,  481 ;  justification  and  works 
of  the  law,  882-885 ;  meaning  of  the  word 
/mA,  885-887 ;  human  depravity,  887  ;  the 
fiUl  of  man,  888 ;  connection  between  death 
and  ain,  891 ;  revelation  of  God  in  creation, 
892 ;  the  twofold  principle  in  man,  893- 
895 ;  the  state  of  bondage,  895 ;  the  true 
use  of  the  moral  law,  899;  hindrances 
and  conditions  of  salvation  in  both  Jews  and 
heathens,  401-405 ;  need  of  redemption  of, 
406-408 ;  the  work  of  redemption  by  Christ, 
408-418;  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  412- 
418 ;  the  appropriation  of  salvation  by  fiutfi, 
419-421 ;  tne  new  life  proceeding  from 
fkith,  421~484;  the  principlea  of  the  new 
life.  Faith,  Love,  Hope,  484-440 ;  special 
Christian  virtuea  proceeding  from  these 
principles,  441-446;  the  Church,  and  the 
Baoraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s 
Sapper,  447-455 ;  the  kingdom  of  God,  its 
idea  and  extent,  455-459 ;  the  opposition  of 
the  kingdom  of  €k>d  to  the  Kingdom  of 
evil,  469-472 ;  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  till  its  final  completion, 
472^77 ;  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
and  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  479- 
484 ;  the  end  of  the  mediatoiial  kingdom 
and  the  oonaammation  of  all  things,  485- 
487. 

PanUne  party  at  Corinth,  220. 

Pentecost,  the  origin  of  this  fbsst,  8 ;  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  daring  its  oele- 
bration,  10-20 ;  the  Church  be^nn  at,  7. 

Perfection,  Christisn,  522. 

Petalum,  or  golden  front-plate,  worn  by 
John,  856. 

Peter,  the  apostle,  his  parentage.  888 ;  char- 
acter, 889-841 ;  call  to  the  apostleship,  889  ; 
a  married  man,  848 ;  discourse  on  the  day  of 
PenteoosL  18 ;  his  healing  of  the  lame  man 
and  speecn  to  the  people,  89, 40 ;  brought  be- 
fore tne  Sanhedrim,  42 ;  visits  the  ohurohos 
founded  at  Lydda,  Joppa,  and  Csasarea 
Btratonis,  69 ;  his  vision  at  Joppa,  78  ;  his 
interview  with  Cornelius,  75 ;  his  relation 
lo  Paol,  66,  67,  842 ;  speeoh  at  the  Apos- 


tolie  Council,  125 :  his  weakneaa  at  Corinth, 
ft04;  reprimanded  by  Paol.  205 ;  bis  Imbors 
in  propagating  the  Gospel^  842;  his  first 
Epwtle,  848 ;  on  the  canomdty  of  hk  sec- 
ond Epurtle,  847 ;  martyrdom,  848 ;  on  tlie 
tradition  of  his  viifit  to  Rome,  849  ;  and  of 
his  wife's  msrtvrdom,  853  j  ^ae  cininentlj 
the  apostle  of  the  circomcision,  848. 

Petrine  party  st  Corinth,  219. 

Phsraoh  a  warning  to  the  Jews,  477. 

Pharisees,  at  first  not  hostile  to  Christiana, 
88;  their  hostility  awakened  by  Stephen, 
49 ;  the  Pharisaic  training  of  Paol,  and  its 
consequences,  79,  82,  98, 171,  221,  831,  882, 
898. 

Philemon,  overseer  of  the  Church  at  CokMa«, 
291 ;  epistle  to,  293. 

Philip,  tne  deacon,  his  preaching  and  nur- 
ades  at  Samaria,  60 ;  mtroduces  the  Oos- 
pel  into  Ethiopia,  64 ;  among  the  Gentiles, 
65 ;  his  daughtera,  150. 

Philippl,  the  Church  there  planted  by  Panl, 
178-177 ;  visited  by  Paul,  274. 

Philippian  jailor,  his  conversion  by  Paul,  176. 

Phillppians,  Epistle  to,  written  in  prospeot  of 
msrtyrdom,  818. 

Philo,  on  the  Logos,  59,  462 ;  his  mystidsm, 
296 ;  relation  to  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
490,  496-498. 

Phoebe,  deaconess  at  Cenchraea,  261. 

Phrygia,  land  ofthe  Magi,  297;  Panl  in,  118, 
170,  207,  241. 

Pisidis,  118,  168. 

Polycarp,  a  traditional  anecdote  fttMn,  napeot- 
ing  the  apostle  John,  864. 

Pol^heism,  its  character,  186 ;  peyohologieal 
origin  of.  187. 

Praxeas.  his  doctrinal  views,  264. 

PredestinaUon,  not  prescience,  with  Panl,  478 ; 
his  meaning,  474-478. 

Presbjrters,  or  elders,  their  relation  to  the 
deacons,  82 ;  probable  ori^  of  their  oiBee, 
33,  84 ;  identical  with  bishops,  1<47 ;  rela- 
tion to  the  "  tesohers,"  151-155. 

Priesthood,  the,  of  believers,  184, 185^  447. 

Prophets  in  the  early  Church,  their  gifts  and 
offices,  85,  106,  188,  148. 

Proselytes  ofthe  Gate,  70, 112, 114,  124, 178, 
195. 

Punishment,  the  idea  of^  416. 

RscoNoiLiATioir,  Paul's  doctrine  of,  413-417 ; 
John's,  516,  517. 

Redemption,  Psul's  doctrine  of,  408-418; 
John's,  414-418;  the  doctrine  of^  in  Ha- 
brows.  492-495. 

Restitution,  finsl,  of  nature,  480. 

Resurrection,  the  doctrine  of,  rejected  bv  the 
Pharisees,  88,  284 ;  an  offence  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 189;  opponents  of  the  doctrine  in 
the  Corinthian  Churchy  287-288 ;  opponents 
of  the  doctrine  in  2d  Tun,  819 ;  the  aoctrine 
in  Paul's  I^isUes,  479-481 ;  in  John,  524- 
526. 

Resurrection,  the,  of  Christ,  its  importance 
to  the  apostles,  89;  the  transition  point 
with  James,  826 ;  practical  evidence  of 
justification  through  him,  411;  view  of, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  492 ;  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  526. 

Riffhteousness^n  the  Old  Testament  sense, 
205,  888  ;  in  Paul's  sense,  888,  404 ;  relation 
of,  and  jostification,  417 ; 
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tfon  between,  and  holiness,  480 ;  the  riffht- 
eoosness  of  Abraham,  acoordine  to  Paal 
and  James  J  500 ;  the  ooeness  of  raars  doc- 
trine of,  with  John's,  528  ;  the  ancient  idea 
of,  corresponds  to  love  among  the  Chris- 
tian virtues,  446. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the,  on  the  canonicity  of 
the  last  two  chapters,  261, 262  :  snmmary  of 
its  leadinj^  topics,  265-268 ;  Chap.  ix.  ex- 
poanded,  474,  475. 

Some,  Christians  not  banished  thence  with 
the  Jews  by  Claadins,  192, 198 -the  Church 
of,  its  earliest  members,  268  ;  Paul's  inten- 
tion to  visit  them,  249,  261 :  the  Pauline 
doctrine  originally  professed  there,  265* 
PauPs  Epistle  to  them,  265-271 ;  practical 
difference  afnong  them,  267-271 ;  Paul  at 
Borne,  287-805 ;  freed  from  his  second  im- 
prisonment there,  806-316 :  second  im- 
prisonment at,  and  martyrdom,  817-820; 
tradition  of  Peter's  martyrdom  at,  84S-855. 

Sacraments,  celebration  of  the,  160 ;  Paul's 
doctrine  of,  451-455 :  John's,  528-580. 

Sadduceeism  describea,  238. 

Sadducces,  the  first  persecutors  of  the  Church, 
38,  45  ;  opponents  of  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection at  Corinth,  288. 

Salamis  and  Cyprus,  111. 

Salvation.  417. 

Samaria,  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into,  68. 

Satan,  accordinsr  to  Paul,  469-472  ;  in  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  492;  according  to 
James,  507  ;  to  John,  510-511. 

Sergius  Paul  us,  his  conversion,  112. 

Shepherd  offiermas,  264, 

Sicarii,  notorious  assassins,  276. 

Silas,  or  Silvanus,  Paul's  fellow-laborer,  181, 
168,  844,  852;  the  bearer  of  Peter's  first 
Epistle,  846. 

Simon  the  Sorcerer,  his  character,  59-64  ;  his 
disputation  with  Peter,  851. 

Simonianism,  its  pantheistic  tendency,  24. 

Sin.  Paul's  doctrmo  of,  885-408  ;  its  inex- 
plicability,  465,  469 ;  James's  view  of,  507, 
508;  John's,  528. 

Slaveiy  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  247. 

Soteriology.    See  Bedemplion. 

Soul,  its  state  after  death  till  the  resurrec- 
tion, 481-484. 

Spain,  Paul's  visit  into,  250,  294,  807,  311, 
812,  817. 

Spirit,  soul  and  body,  894 ;  relation  of  flesh 
and  spirit  in  believers,  428. 

Spirit,  tne  Holy,  outpourings  of,  at  Pentecost, 
10 ;  on  the  Samaritans,  62  :  oa  Cornelius 
and  his,  76 ;  on  the  disciples  of  John  at 
Ephesus,  211 ;  not  magical,  but  according 
to  law  in  its  operation,  22,  47,  91,  150. 

Spirits,  a  world  of,  reUtion  of  kingdom  of  God 
to,  459. 

Stepnanas  and  his  family,  146,  156,  162. 

Stephen,  the  proto-martyr,  47-57;  the  fore- 
runner of  Paul,  50. 

Stole  philosophers  at  Athens,  188. 

Safformgs  or  Christ,  doctrine  of  the,  in  Paul's 


writings,  408-410;  in  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, 494,  495 ;  in  John,  517,  518. 

Sunday,  origin  of  its  religious  observance, 
158,  169. 

Synagogue,  how  far  it  was  a  model  for  tlM 
first  churches,  28-30,  32-84. 

Syria  and  Cilicia,  180,  181. 

Tarsus,  80,  108, 177. 

Teachers  (AtdavxaAoi),  their  oflloe,  85 ;  main- 
tained by  the  Church,  154. 

Tertallian,  his  testimony  respecting  Peter*a 
manner  of  death,  848 ;  on  speaking  with 
tongues^  17. 

Thessalonion,  the  Church  there  visited  by 
Paul  and  Silas,  178 ;  Paul  sends  Timothy 
to,  191 ;  his  painful  report  from,  196 ; 
Paul's  first  Epistle  to  this  Church,  196 ;  his 
second,  200. 

Theudas's  sedition,  45. 

Timothy,  Paul's  fellow-laborer,  168,169;  aft 
Philippi,  177,  182;  at  Corinth,  250,251; 
at  Kome,  808;  his  Mission  to  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  iS50 ;  Paul's  second  Epistle  to 
him,  806-810 ;  on  the  canonicity  of  iiis  first 
Epistle,  812-814  ;  his  release  from  confine- 
ment, 820. 

Titus,  his  circumcision  opposed  bv  Paul, 
124 ;  who  chooees  him  as  a  fellow-laborer. 
121  :  is  the  bearer  of  an  Epistle  from  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  258,  259 ;  left  at  Crete 
by  Paul,  315 ;  Epistle  to  him,  815-317. 

Tongues,  supernatural  gift  of,  on  the  feast  ot 
Pentecost,  11-18;  at  Corinth,  18;  overeati- 
mated  at  Corinth,  237. 

Trichotomy  of  man,  Paul's.  894. 

Trinity,  the  basis  of  the  aoctrine,  worahip- 
ping  the  Father  through  the  Son  by  toe 
Holy  Spirit,  680. 

Troas,  173,  257,  274,  809. 

Trophimus,  288,  809. 

Truth,  John's  fundamental  idea  of,  609. 

Truthfulness.    See  Veracity. 

Tychicus,  a  missionary  assistant  of  Paul,  and 
bearer  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Coloesiana  and 
the  Ephesians,  302. 

Tyrannus,  the  rhetorician,  209. 


TT.  as  tan|^ht  by  Paul  and  James,  606. 
I,  the  cardinal,  445,  446. 


Vkraoitt, 

Virtues, 

Vision,  the,  of  Stephen,  59 ;  of  Cornelius,  72 ; 
of  Peter,  74 ;  of  Paul,  at  Damascus,  92  ;  in 
the  temple,  103  ;  at  Troas,  173 ;  that  men- 
tioned in  2d  Corinthians  not  identical  with 
Paul's  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  88. 

Vow,  Paul's  explained,  202,  282. 

Will,  fi-eedom  of,  not  denied  by  Paul,  477 ; 
specially  taught  by  James,  507. 

Wisdom,  444,  445. 

Women  not  allowed  to  speak  In  publio  as- 
semblies, 149,  154,  236. 

Work  of  Christ,  the,  408-411. 

Wrath  of  God,  the,  414. 

Zxcs,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Lyatra,  118. 
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